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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publisher feels himself called upon to state, 
that the delay which has taken place in the appearance 
of this work, has arisen^ in the first place through the 
very illegible state in which the manuscript #as trans- 
mitted to him, and which, therefore, required twice the 
.usual tune to priiit: Secondly, in consequence of the 
author undertaking (without success) to procure a. 
French translator for the Paris edition, the advan- 
tages of which it was incumbent on the publisher to se- 
cure, in order to reimburse himself for the very large 
sum paid for copyright: and thirdly, by the author's 
wish to have the French translation published without 
any of the political passages being suppressed, a pro- 
ceeding which the reader will immediately perceive 
would have caused the confiscation of the work by the 
French government. • 

Conduit Street^ Hanover Squarty 
June the 7 thy 1817. 
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FRANCE. 



BOOK L 

The Peasantrjr. 



«* I.*boimne doit powreir d^ployer ses facult^i, di^KMer de set TkheaBef^ pomv 
▼cur k sea beaoini^ aveeime liberty entidre. L'inUrdt fdn^ral de chaque 80ci6- 
t^ loin d'ordonnerd'en restreindre Fexerdce, defend au contraire d'y porter 
atteinte ; et dans cette partie de Tordre pttbEc^ le soin d'aasurer k chacun les 
droits qu'il tient de la nature est encore a la foisla seole politique utile, le seul 
devoir de la puissance sociale, et le seul droit que la viMont^ gi6iitele puiMe 
Ugitimement ezercer sur lea individus/* 

CovDomcxT^ Progrds de raspritk 



The PMuantry before the UevotutiM^-^Cimdiiian q^the Peaeantrf 
arisimg aid of ihe Revolution. — Uie Labourers.r^Farmers.'^ 
Smail Propnetors.'^'J^Uitary Labouren^^^FarmerefB* Orson' 
vfUe^^'^SoUageT of the VaUte of DorsaL^^Rnral Economy .^-^ 
Martut Day at MontreuU. — Peasant Dwelling. — Morals. — D^ 
mestic Manners and Sffections. — Religion. — Religious Proces- 
siong.'-^Popular 8uperstiHons,r--'IHet'--'Hospitality. — Mendici* 
ty. — Chariiy.'^Costume. — Physioxnomy.-^The Basqw^'^Sum^ 
Tnary. ' 

POLITICAL revolution^ the inevitable result of undue pre* 
ponderance in some order of the state in which it occurs, pre- 
sents, in the moral subversion it occasions, an image of those 
fearful symptoms, by which nature in her great volcanic strug- 
^es rights herself, and vindicates her violated laws ; and the 
convulsions of disorganizing matter best typify the throes and 
efforts of social and political dissolutions. Fermentation works 
alike in both : destructive particles are forced to the surface : 
much of what is good is overwhelmed in the impetuosity of the 
torrent: much of what is bad reigns paramount through its 
hour of necessary agency. The e^, however, which caused 
the ei^losion is at length removed ; and these tumultuous ac* 
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tionSf subsiding into quiescence, terminate by a neeessarf eaa« 
sation in the re-establishment of harmony and order. A new 
form of things presents itsclC ; new arrangements arise out of 
the elementary wreck of exhausted systems ; and in political^ 
as in natural science, new facts are inscribed on the taUes of 
buman experience ; new combinations extend the sphere of hu« 
man views ; and new lights beam upon the collected mass of 
buman knowledge, to correct its theories and to fortify its con- 
elusions. 

When the burning floods and frightful explosions of Vesuvi- 
us poured ruin and desohuion on r very object within the sphere 
of its convulsed action, the elder Fliny was seen exposifig him- 
self to its varied forms of danger in the cause of knowledge, and 
for the benefit of his species : his spirit soaring in sublimity a- 
bave the wreck of matter, as nature, with all her awful secrets^ 
stood revealed before him. But to the greatest political explo- 
sion that time has ever witnessed, or history recorded ; to the 
revolution of France few philosophical Plinys have brought their 
Cool and unbiassed scrutiny. The event which has shaken the 
greatest dynasties of the eartli, torn the creed of the most pow- 
erful religion, subdued opinions coeval wifti record, and weak- 
ened ties twisted with the vfiry instincts of nature, has rarely 
been viewed through any mediunr but that of passion, or discus- 
sed in any language but that of prejudice. 
. It has, indeed, in its progress, been contemplated with well 
merited horror. It has dakniled the visionary, it has frightened 
the timid. The oppressor and the oppressed have alike turned 
its events to their purpose ; to exhibit it as a warning, or ts 
seize upon it as an example. But while history with her impar- 
tial testimony exposes the causes of the French revolution, in 
the increasing al)uses of the government^ and in the consequent 
demoralization of the people, its effects on the nation, out of 
whose wrongs it arose, are only to be estimated in the interior 
of society, and in the detailed minutise of every-day existence. 
It is by an intimate acquaintance with the changes impressed 
lipon all the various conditions and classes of thepopulation, that 
its good and evil can alone be appreciated ; and when prejudice 
disfigui*es, and policy misrepresents, plulantliropy will exult* 
ingly point to domestic ameliorations, and philosophy triumph 
in the justification of her theories. 

« Liberty and property,*' says Voltaire, « is the cry of the 
English ; it is the cry of nature :'* and he adds, in his own pe- 
euliar style, <♦ Ilvawt mUitx qtie St. George et mon droit; 8L Be* 
ms, et mont joU,^^ — [Saint George and ray right, is better than 
Saint Denis and my pleasure.] To the oppressed and miser»: 
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]ile peasant of France all natural expression was denied. Willi 
every feeling of humanity violated^ with every social institute 
perverted* tliey had learned hy experience that complaint was 
unavailing, and resistance ruin.* An eventy however, occur* 
red, which, forwarded by their wrongs, was destined to work 
their redemption } and the total ovei-throw of that frightful sya* 
tem of feudality, which had so long crushed them into slavery^ 
was among the first and best works of the revolution* To form 
a just idea of the magnitude and proportions of the giant stmc* 
ture, as it stood, frowning over the waste it had occasioned, the 
proiluction of a few scattered fragments will suffice ; nor is any 
minute detaQ of its complicated deformities necessary to excuse 
or to justify the reaction, which followed evils so harshly Inflic* 
ted, and so patiently sustained* 

The corviCf [day^s work exacted bv the landlord from the 
tenant] — ^whicn, in giving France such noble roads, robbed the 
peasant 01 his sole possessions, his time and his labour) tore 
him not unfrequently from his family and home to labour in a 
distant province ; nor were the direct evUs belonging to this 
Mystem the only means of oppression to its victims. The cor* 
vtCf in the hands of petty tyranny, became a convenient insti-u* 
ment to hold out as a threat, or to inflict as a punishment ; ^nd 
occasionally it was even applied to remove an uncomplying hus- 
band or vigilant father from the protection of his faiuUy, and the 
vindication of his honor. \ 

The droit de chasse, [game law] while it ravaged the fields^ 
destroying the full half of tlieir pro(!uce, citimateid the life of a\. 
hare above the liberty of a roan ; and wtierc want ajTorded such \ 
irresistible impulses to violate its eiiactme ite, bound ite vie- ^\ 
iims, for a conventional offence, to the aar of a galley .f \ 

The droit amtuviier, or code of cnst(.mary law, varied i^ 
every province; and by itL% uncertainty and disagreement with it* 
self, multiplied the evib of litigation to the 13001-, and frequent* 
ly extinguished even the hope of justice to the wronged. 

* See LesBictionnftires des Fieft de M. de TremmTiIle, ct de Frenaudon. 

The resistance made in La Bretagne, under the reign of Louis XIV. to the 
tyranny and insupportable exactions of the government, was ptminhed with • 
severity that approached to exterminaUon ! The city of Rennes was nearly de^ 
populated; and the troops were every where let loose* to commit erery'spe^ 
cies of violence on the defenceless inhabitants. 

t " When I had a house at Epinay, sur Seine," said an Enfflish fnend of mine^ 
"wliD resided in France before the Revolution, '< I observea every day a latgo 
water cart brought from the river to the house of Uie Marechal lyAubwCTre* 
^ho readed near me, and drawn by six men in harness. On enquiry, I fOudd 
that these yoke mates had killed some of die marshal's game, and that he ha^ 
thus commuted their sentence instMd sf r^meTing tken from 4^ei^ fiynilioi i» 
^hegalUesatMAnciUcs.'^ 
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Of the gabeUf, [tax on salt] so oppressire in its exactions a) 
to become a spectre to the imaginations of the i|^orant and the 
poor, it is impossible to give an adequate representation.— 
Whatever was most tyrannical in government, and most absurd 
in morals, was to be found in the enactments calculated to raise 
the revenue, and ensure the collection of this detestable tax.— • 
'Every morsel of meat the peasant might possesss was previ- 
ously estimated, and his consumption of salt, the excised com- 
modity, regulated by computation. The smallest infringement 
of the dreadful code was unpityingly punished by confinement^ 
(temporary, or for life) on board the gallies.^ Every things 
therefore, that appeared amongst the simple peasantry, either 
novel or mysterious, goading or insupportable, was placed in 
their apprehension to the account of the gdbeUe.j 

The tithe, that vexatious tax upon the most laborious class of 
society, for the support and luxury of the most indolent, was 
rendered more burthensome, from tiie multitude of otiier im- 
posts which fell upon the cultivator. 

The taille, [land-tax] and indeed the whole direct taxation 
of the kingdom, fell exclusively upon the people, the estates . 
an^d persons of the privileged classes being wholly exempt from 
im(position. The personal slavery of a large portion of the 
pppulation, especially in Franche Comte, of which the clergy 
h^ld a considerable portion in main mortCj [mortmain] em- 
unbraced in itself all that was most odious in the legal, sanctioned 
J outrages upon human reason and human feeling, all the multi- 
y plicity of oppression which filled up the code of feodal rights. 
/ The peasantry, thus abandoned to contempt and to neglect, and 
^ cultivating a plenteous soil for others, which they could never 
hope to reap for themselves, submitted fi*om generation to ge- 
neration with a debasing acquiescence to their iron destiny; 

* Des enfans de trieze ans, condamn^s auz galores, pour avoir M trouv^s 
avec leurs peres, conmncus de contrabande. — ^Voila le code da fisc; roilk 
Vindulgence pour le fisc ; on lid a vendu le sang innocent ! et on se tait ! — ^^ 
paty LettrcB mr VltaUe. 

rChildren of thirteen, condemned to the ^lleys, for being found with tfieir " 
Others when detected in smuggling. — ^This is the fiscal code ; and this is the 
indulfifence allowed to the fiscal code ; innocent blood is sold ! and nothing 19 
said about it! — Dupattft Letters on Italy.] 

f « Un cur^ avoit rc^ u, devant ses paroissiens, one pendule. Us se mireift 
tous ii crier," que c'^toit la ^abelle, et qii'ils le voyoient fort bien. ** Le cur6 
habile leur dit, et but le m^me ton, point du tout, mes enfans, ce n'est pas 
la ^rabeUe, c'est lejubiU, En mdme terns les voil^ tous k genoux. Que dites-^ 
Vous du bon esprit de ces eens 1^ V^-^Lettret de Sevignf, vol. iii. 

['* A rector had received a clock, in presence of his parishioners. They 
all exclaimed that it was the salt-tas, they knew it well. The adroit rector 
humouring their ignorance, told them '* not at all, my children, it is not tiie 
aaltrtax, it is the jubilee " In a moment they were all down on their kne^fl. 
"What do you think of the intellect of these people r^-^Sevigne^ Leften.J 
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ttiid thongb thej lightened the burthen of a miserable existence 
hj constitiitional gaiety ; though they sung in chains and danced 
in rags; yet how sensibly they suffered, was marked* in their 
tteagra features and attenuated forms; how keenly they felt, 
was evinced in the reaction of their feelings, when circumstances 
|daeed ttie sword of retribution in their hands, and vengeance 
exceeded her customary horrors, in the ferocious deeds of the 
Carmagndes and the Marseillois. 

It has always been observed by the travellers who visited 
France before the revolution, and particularly by the English, 
and by agricuttmral travellers, that the peasantry of that coun- 
try were a singularly laborious and pains-taking race, enduring 
much, and suffering patiently. — Mr. Young gives it as his 
opinion, that «< they would have improved the country, if they 
bad fermed any part in a system, the principles of which tended 
towards national prosperity.'' But no such system appeared, 
until the occurrence of that great bmdeversements [overthrow] 
out of whose principles of destruction and regeneration the 
present improved condition of the peasant population of France 
arose. 

England, in the sixteenth century, set a great example to 
the rest of Europe, when she seized upon the overgrown pos- 
sessions of the church, and converted the unhallowed fruits of 

* Thebr nomefous little insurrections in the provbieeB, and the horrible out- 
lay which their despair ui^ed them to connnit» even against nature, is a suf- 
ficient proof of their sensibility to their wrongs. 

** Un paurre homme passementier dans le ^uzbonrg St Marcean, 6toit tax6 
^ dix ^cus pour un imndt sur les maUritet. TX ne les avoit pas ; on le presse et 
represse, il demand du terns, on le lui r<3fuse — on prend son pauvre Ut^ et sa 
pauvre ^curffe— quand il se vit en cet dtat, la rage s'empare ae son coeur» il 
coupe la gorge a trois de ses epfans, qui ^toient dans sa chambre — sa femme 
sauTe le quatri^me, et s'enfuit; le pauvre homme est au Ch&telet, il sera 
pendu dans un jour. H dit que tout son d^phuunr> c'est de n'avoir pas tu^ sa 
femme, et I'enfant qu'elle a sauv^." [" A poor man, a lacemaker in the 
Ituixbourg St Marceau, was taxed ten crowns, an impost levied on each indi- 
• Tidual of the company of lacemakers. He had not the mone^ ; payment wast 
urged and ur^d again ; he begg^ed for time ; it was refused mm. They took 
liis bed and even his porringer—when he found himself reduced to this deplo- 
rable condition, despair mcule him frantic — he cut the throats of three en hi9 
children, who were in the room with him— his wife saved the fourth, and ran 
out of the house ; the poor man is in the Chatelet, and will be hanged tomorrow* 
He says that aU his regret is, not having killed hb wife, and his infant"] The 
•onclusioB of this description is curious, and quite in character both with the 
llfmofandthe TBtiter. — ** On devoit partir aujourd'hui pour Fontainbleau, oik Ms 
pltddn devoiaa devenir des ptinea, par kter muUipUcM,** — Lettret de SevignS, 
vol. iii. ^** To day we set out for Fontainbleaa, where pleasures become pains 
from their muhiplidty."— &i;i;^'« i>»ert.] 

This dreadful system of taxation, which maddened the lower classes into 
nmrdtr^ only went to supply the expenses of a voluptuous prince^ and to mul* 
tipl/ the pleasures ef bweouxt* till Ihey became ^ paint,'* 
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frand and impiety to fhe benefit of the state. Men, devoted by 
their institutions and orders to poverty and humility, eiip^rossed 
the riches of the country, and preserved a twofold influence^ 
miritual and temporal, subversive of the interests o{ society, 
fiut, the original abuse de^ttroyed, the undue influence declined^ 
superstition lost ground, and wealth circulated with a more 
equal and salutary distribution.* What the despotism of Henry 
VllL effected in England, the democratic principles of the re- 
Tohitioh accomplished in France ;f and the sale of the national 
domains was one of the strongest measures of this exti*aordi- 
nary event, producing incalculable benefit to the lower and ag* *' 
ricultoral classes, while the mode in which this measure was^ 
executed was eminently constituted to attach the peasantry 
to the revolutionary cause, and to induce them to give their aid 
and sanction to a political change, which, in emancipating them 
from slavery, added property to freedom, and converted fiv« 
hundred thousand labouring serfs into independent proprietors. 
In the public sale of the national domains, the,|;oyernment be* 
came the agent of the peasantry : a certain portion of land, or- 
dinarily contiguous to his dwelling, was given to each peasant 
who presented himself as a purchaser ; time was granted him 
to pay the purchase-money, and a small sum was advanced, to 
enable the new proprietor to commence the cultivation of his 
little farm. << Give a man secure possession of a bleak rock,** 
•ays a celebrated agriculturalist, «< and he will convert it into 

* Of the mode of assigning lands to the church in France, many curious in? 
^stances were discovered during the revolution, irom the ancient archives of 
the cathedrals. In 1470, Louis XI. assigned over the whole Comt^ de Bou- 
logne to the Virgin Maiy, and promised to do her homage for it, in the per- 
son of the Abbe de Notre Dame de Boulogne: but, says a national wnter* 
'< D'abord cet homroage religieux se rendit sur I'autel, et s'oflHt directement 
4tu saint Bientdt I'^vdque, I'abb^, ie titulaire du b^n^ce se plaga entre 
Vautel et le pieux vassal, et re^ut Phommage, aii nom du saint Insensible** 
ment on oublia le saint, et I'eccUsiastique s'attribua tout Phonneur, en quality 
de b^ndicier." ['* First this religious hommage was paid to the altar, and cmered* 
directly to the Virpn. Very soon the bishop, the abbot, or the titulary of the 
{benefice, placed lumself between the altar and tlie pious vassal, and received 
tlie homage in the name of the Virgin. Insensibly the Virgin was forgotten, 
and the ecclesiastic took aU the honour to himself, in character of beneticier." 

f The inhabitants of Condon, in the department du Gers, gave an eighth, 
instead of a tenth, in consequence of the clergy of tlie diocese having pro- 
mised to liberate annually from purgatory two hundred and fifty souls of iheir 
fiiends and relations, and to conduct them to Paradise straiprht 

Monsieur Falconet in his work on the necessity of restoring all the church 
lands to the clergy, ascribes all the horrors of the revolution to the violatk»n 
of their sacred property. He strongly rec<Hnmends tJie ine:\sure of turning 
•drift all the present proprietors, aud of restoring the domains of the rich 
monasteries, which were bequeathed^ heaven by many a pious penitent, "com- 
me fbndation pour le remede de son ame." [" As an endowment for the re- 
lief of his souL**] He mentions Mirabeau incidentally ag un Mrableau, Thiar 
{>aiDphlet hai^ jbmdj adaurtn among the royalist pac^. 
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a garden $ give hiin a few years' lease of a gardeiiy and lie irill 
turn it into a desert.'' The truth of this position was strongly 
Slostrated in the present proprietors of France; and notwith- 
standing {he evil influence which the spirit of foreign conquest 
in their late ruler must have had upon the resources and 
industry of the people, yet when the allies ftrst approached tl» 
frontiers of the French territory, they invaded a country whos* 
peasantry were the best conditioned, and most prosperous of 
any nation in Europe. In visiting the extensive farm of a per- 
son of rank and fortune* in the Isle of France, and remarking 
to him the apparent opulence of his tenantry, and the general 
pm^perity of the country, he made the following observationSp 
which si><>ke equally in favour of the mornl'and physical con- 
dition of the people : *< It is impossible to foresee what may h% 
the consequences of the enormous depredations committed by 
the foreign troops," when added to the losses already sustained 
by the military systems of Napoleon. The contributions already 
fevied ai*e beyend the resources of the nation ; but with respect 
to oar peasantry, it is quite certain, that, besides the improve- 
■ent of their genei*al condition by the revolution^ they liave 
also made a provision of energy and good sense, whicli 
strengthens and enlightens them to meet every attack of ad« 
versity, and which they did not possess thirty years back.'^ 

It is, however, neither possible nor true, that, in this general 
prosperity^ all are opulent in a class where so much must de« 
pead on individual exertion and peculiarity of circumstances* 
on the nature of the soil, or the character of a province. It 
wottld be rather a public evil than a general good, if an order 
did not exist which had only its daily industry and good-will 
to depend on : but even the least favoured amongthe labouring 
dass feel some reflection from the prosperity that surrounds 
them. No longer « un pmiple aerff corvicAU et taUlaMe,^^* [« an 
enslaved people, corveable and taillable," — See corvee and 
taiUe,] all are alike free to offer their labour for adequate remu- 
aeration ; and all now feel that this newly-possessed power of 
aelf-disposal is property, in itself. 

• The titles of feudality, as M. de Mably obseires, are snffident proofs of 
'Paaserriflsemeiit dans lequel le despotisme des seigneurs tenoit le peuple^ 
et cpii les rendoit les maitres absolua de aa fortune ct de ses forces,'* [*' the 
ssmtude in which the despotism of the lords of the manor held the peasants, 
ind which rendered them absolute masters of their powers and their fate.**) 
Among these seignioral title were the following : *< Seigneur haut et puissant, 
•eupieur redouts, et tr^s reaout^," [** Seigneur high and powerfid, seigneur 
twful and most awful."] The immense surface of France must naturally pro- 
duce great variety in the characters and conditions of the people. In Bri- 
tannv they are much less civilized, and in some districts of the west and nottk 
«Qch loiiopukiit, than ia tho •thor pacts of the kingdoms 
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' The peasantry of France may perhaps be divided into tha; 
distinct classes of proprietor, farmer tenant (Jermur^J and 
labourer. A French writer has termed the labouring class of 
a free state ^<(a ptpimtrt dts soldats,'^ p< the nursery of sol- 
diers.''] It was on this class that the law of military con- 
flcription fell with most frequency, though not with most weight ; 
for the labouring peasant made but little sacrifice, when he 
flung away the spade for the musket, and left the track of hui 
plough for the march of victory. From the ranks, however, 
so often supplied by this class of men, arose many of those 
brave commanders, who planted the eagle-standard of France 
in almost every country in Europe; for it was a maxim with 
the chief who reigned in military supremacy over all. 

That he who doth i'th' wars 

More than his captain can, becomes 

His captain's captain. Sbaksfeibb. 

Michael Ney, a young hussar, distinguished himself, while 
yet in the ranks, by unparalleled intrepidity; and, gallantly 
fighting his v^ay through every subaltern degree of his profes* 
sion, was presented by his colonel-general with a company, on 
the sole recommendation of his own merits. The simple hus- 
sar became in time a marshal of France: his sovereign raised 
him to the highest rank in the state, by the titles of Duke 
D'Elchingen and Prince of Moskowa; and his country con- 
ferred on him that title, « greater than all," when, in her gra- 
titude for his services, she named him *fle brave des braroeSf^ 
[« the bravest of the brave."] 

The disbanding of the veteran troops of France has obliged 
most of its subaltern members to return to the obscure labours 
of theii* youth; and^ foregoing 

** The Appling vigour and rough ftown of war/^ 

with minds long trained to other objects, and habits long tem- 
pered to other views, the heroes of Marengo and of Austerlitz 
again appear following the plough in their native villages, and 
are of necessity become << hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.** 

I remember to have met one of these military labourers, these 
vetetan << ftraves," who had been driven wit|i an army almost 
frantic behind the Loii*e, engaged in the inglorious labours of 
the spade, and working on the estateof a soldier, who had him- 
self long since turned liis « sword into a ploughshare,'* after 
having wielded it only in the service of virtue and of freedom.'* 

I was one morning, in the summer of 1816^ walking under 
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the venerable towers of Chateau la Orange, and leaning on the 
arm of its illustrious master, general the marquis de la Fayette, 
(and wlio would not boast of being supported by that arm, which 
raised the standard of independence in America, and placed her 
iMuiner above the dungecins of France ?) The figure of a la- 
fcourer, who was working on the moat which nearly surround*- 
ed tlie chatean, struck me as being both distinguished and sin- 
gular. He was a tall athletic man, something advanced in life. 
As we approached, he touched the little embroidered cap, which 
did not conceal bis gi-ey locks, and drawing uy into an erect 
posture, gave the military salute, which M. de la Fayette most 
pumrtiliously returned. As the labourer resumed his spade, I 
asked the general, in English, whether this was not one of the 
disbanded soldiers of the Loire. << I should suppose," he repli- 
ed, « a distinguished one ; for I find he is a member of the le- 
gion of honour, and you may perceive the ensign of his order 
glittering through the rents in his jacket." The man raised 
his eyes to us, as we now stood beside him; and perceiving 
that the general was looking at his work, lie asked with anxie- 
ty ^*Vou8 enetes conteiiU nwn g^iiiralffespen^?^* [••General, 
I hope you are satisfied with it ?"] " MaU auii mon amU parfaU 
iemtnt^ cela va bienJ* [<• Yes, my friend, perfectly, 'tis very well 
done**] replied the genei'al. « Bon^ honi^ [•* good, good,"] return- 
ed the soldier, and resumed his labours with ail tlic vigoiir of 
an able pioneer. « That brave fellow," said M. de la Fayette, 
as we pursued our waIkH, <« has passed twenty years in the ser- 
vice of his country. Ue is covered with scars. He had alrea- 
dy obtained the subaltern distinctions of his profession, and in 
another year was to have been appointed a comuiissioned offi- 
cer; en attendantf [in the mean time] be received tlic cross of 
the legion of honour, and thought himself amply recompetiscd 
for all his services. It was tlius by a few laurel crowns, that the 
Romans became masters of the world. This disbanded veteran 
returned, a few we^ks back, to his native villr.ge. which is at 
this moment visible through the trees of that ^arR wood : he 
offered his services to my coiicierge, [keeper] who accepted 
them. He labours tlii*ough the week in his tattered fustian jack- 
et, and.gratiiies all that is left of his miUtary pride, by exposing 
Ms badge of honoui* to the admiration of tiie rustic ct*owd, with 
which he mingles at mass on Sundays." 

But the ranks of the labouring class are not alone filled by 
the disbanded privates of the army ; for many (and tliei*e is a 
romantic sadness in the idea), many wliose brows have recent- 
ly been shaded by the ^^ panache fcZa^ic" [«* white plume"] of mili- 
tary distinctions^ whose voice was law, and whose breath was 
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command (now expelled to make way for ^ daintier captains,'^ 
are driven by necessity to earn their daUy bread by da^y la- 
bour. 

One of my gallant coantrymen* attached to the English army 
now in France, was stationed with his company in a village at 
some distance from the bead-qnarters : he was returning with 
his dogst after a sporting ramble in the neighbourhood, when 
he overtook a team, whose driver displayed a costume at once 
military and civil— his waggoner's frock contrasting with a 
large cocked ^at As they pursued the same route, the English 
officer endeavoured to enter into conversation; but was answered 
with that brmquerief [rudenessl which intimates impatience of 
obtrusion. A few useless questions on the state of the game in 
that country had nearly finished an intercourse so churlishly 
supported, when the waggoner, casting his eyes on the undress 
vniform of the Englishman, asked, in his turn, some questions 
as to the state of the English army, in terma«ufficiently techni- 
cal to betray his experience on the subject to which he had so 
abruptly adverted. The conversation became interesting : it 
turned on the war in Spain. The Englishman alluded to tha 
^ hot work" of a particular day. <« Were you in that engage- 
ment?'' demanded the waggoner eagerly. 

<< I was wounded in it,^ said the Englishman. 

^ And I," said the Frenchman, << was wounded in it also.'' 

'< I was attached to such a division." 

<< I commanded the battalion opposed to that division." 

«< I am addressing an officer of the French army then 2" said 
Captain ***, moving his hat 

<< I had once that honour,", answered the Frenchman, return* 
ing the bow ; then after a moment given to dejected thought- 
fhlfiess, he rallied from his abstraction, wished his companion 
a good morning, and springing on the seat of his waggon, cri- 
ed, « Vif, vj^," [•« quick, quick,"] to his horses and drove ra- 
, pidly on. W hen captain *♦* reached his 'village inn, he per- 
ceived his imlitary acquaintance leading out his hoY^eto water. 
He enquired of the avbergiste, [landlontl,] who he was : << Ah 
pour ceiui^d^'** replied the innkeeper, *' e^tst undenoi Ucendis, 
e'est U capitaine de B ■ > un brave homme/ c^e$t grand dom- 
mage / nuns voild camme vont les choses dams iwtre pauvre France. 
CepcTidant, diable ! qat vimle%'V0U8 ?"* [<< Ah ! as to him, he b 

• Unc quAntjte prodigicusc d'officiere tans moyciw aont rcnTof6« duficmcc, 
et mis i la demi-Mlde ; tandis qu*on forme des corps entiera dea jeimes gen8» 
a peine dchapp^ du €o\\6ge. Ces jeunes gena, commandos par dea vieliards 
horg d'etat de importer les fatigues miUtaires, sont instltu^s pour remplscer 
cette terrible garde iropdriale^ qui toujours dans la batuile d^cida la victoire. , 
^ JBaroiiMfi rafide dus^ovoerncmeM de» Bwtrbotw, 
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one of oar disdianded officers ; it is captain B ■ -y a brave 
man ! 'tis a great pity !— 4iut this is the way things are going 
on in our poor France. However, what would you have ?'*] 

The agricultural suiface of France is divided into what is 
caBed, in the language of the country, « le payi de grande, et da 
petite cuUure.^ In the former, the size of the farms has been 
little afiected by the revolution : the only difference that haa 
occurred is, that several farms belonging to one landlord may 
bave been purchased by the farmers who formerly cultivated 
them, or by a small proprietor, whose exertions are confined to 
tiie ground he has bought. The possession of small plots cdT 
ground by the day-labourers has become very frequent ; and it 
is sometimes usual in these countries to let them to the great 
farmers who are desirous of having them, to complete the quan* 
tity of land which the size of their establishmeiit demands. 

The pays de petUe cuUure is composed of small. farms, for tha 
cultivation of whi^h the landlord finds the tenant in horses and 
ploughs, and divides with him the profits. Upon the large 
farms the condition of the tenant is very mucb like that of our 
own English farmers ^ and in the pays de petite culture there 
exists a race, long disappeared from JSngland, of poor but in- 
dependent yeomen, who rear their families in a degree of com« 
foK as perfect, as it is remote from luxury. The dwelling of 
a French farmer presents the same scene of rural bustle, acUvi« 
ty, and industry, as is usually found in the English farm-house» 
The women always appear full of occupation and energy, and 
share in common with their husbands, fathers, and brotiierSf 
the toil and anxiety of their condition.^ 

While we were on a visit in the canton of La Beauce, at the 
chateau D'Orsonville, the seat of the marquis and marquise de 
Colbert Chabanais (and it is a delightful link in the chain of 
association, which leads me back to days so happily passed,) 
we accompanied la belle chdteUdne^ the lady of the casUe, on a 
Tisit to a rural bride, the wife of one of their farmer-tenants. 

[An immente number of officers without means of support are disnussed fitnn 
the terrice and put on half-pay; while new corps are fonned, entirelv of 
young people who have scarcely left cpllege. These youths^ commanded by 
old men who are no lon^r capable of supporting the ratigue of nulitazy duty, 
are instituted in place of that tremendous imperial guard, which in the day of 
battle always-decided the victory. 

Cttnory exommatUn ofihegmtemmeni tfth^ JBnrftoM.) 

* ** C^st un avantage multipli^ partout,depub lar£volution»'' said a French 
fiirmer to us» speaking of the improved state of the labourers ; " que les do- 
mestiques des fermes et les joumaliers poss^dent une maison et quelqacs 
morceaux de terre, en addition aux gages/* 

[*< It is an advantage multiplied every where, since the revohition, that tha 
servants of the farms and the day-labourers possess a houiC uA % piece of 
ground, in addition to their wages."] 
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We found her already deeply en^a^^d in all the bustle of honse-* 
wifery, standinj^ in the midst of a pile of brown loaves, which 
•he was preparing for the labourers. 
<< Vou8 voild, dejA occupie du mtnage^ ma bonne Maddatntf^^ 

eYou are ali-eady occupied with the housliold affairs, my good 
adelaine,"] said marquise de Colbert, as we entered, 

« Eh J maist men Dieu^ onif Madame. pmirquoi pas ?*^ [*• Oh! 
yes, madam — ^why not?") replied Madelaine, shaking the flour 
from what Madame de C — -called « sonbixe de jupe^^*-^* her 
luxury of petticoat,'*]the superfluous quantity of herwell-plaited 
cloth petticoat well meriting the epithet. Madelaine then, with 
evident pride in her newly acquired opulence, did the honours 
of her house, by requesting us to walk into the graiide chambref 
or best parlour, and to leave <« la maison^^^^ as she called the 
kitchen, or place of general reception ; where an immense 
niarmite, bub.bling over the wood fire, sent forth the fume of 
the savoury ragout preparing for the family supper. 

La grande chambre exhibited one of those excessively high 
and excellent beds, which it is the ambition of every French 
peasant to possess ; and its old brocaded hangings seemed to 
boast a nobler origin, than the fresh and snowy counterpane 
which accompanied them. An ammre, [clothes-press] antece- 
dent (by its structure) to tlie days of Boule, held the bridal 
wardrobe, or nistic trofosseau,] Madelaine drew our attention 
also to the high chimney-piece, where ticked a handsome pen- 
dule, in order to point out to us her taste and-her piety, exhibit- 
ed in a piece of ornamental wax-work, representing two young 
lovers burning in red worsted flames, fond and devoted as tlie 
death-enamoured martyrs of M« Chateaubriand ; << j9A, qit^ellt 
est gentile ! n^est-ce pas^ Mesdames ? — c^est vraiement une coeffure 
channante /" [« Ah ! how pretty she is : is not she ladies :— 
her head is really charming !"] There was in this dwelling of 
the farmer^ eveiy appearance of competency and comfort; 
and though it wanted those flnisliing touches of neatness to be 
found in an English farm-house, there was no absence of ac- 
commodation. Good beds, stout furniture, well-sashed win- 
dows, and spacious hearths, secured to its inhabitants all the 
prime necessaries of an habitual dwelling, which was never to 
be exchanged for the chilling misery of a parish poor-house ; 

* It is cuBtoma^, In many parts of England, to call this part of a farmer's 
cottaf^ " the house." 

f «< Trottsseau,'* a portion of house-linen and clothes, which brides of all 
ranks in France bring as a dowry. 

1 1 instance thisfurm-hoiue in La Beatice, as a fair sample of the manv farm- 
houses we visited in France. In Normandy I saw many superior. In Piccardy 
and Artois they were in general inferior. 
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except, indeed^ a new order of things should provide sach an 
asylam against that indigence, which the increased taxation^ 
and contributions levied on the savings of industry, for ih» 
maintenance of foreign troops, may draw down upon the pros« 
perous peasantry of the land at some future day. 

In the course of a moming^s walk in the neighbourhood of 
the chateau D'Orsonville, a sudden shower of rain obliged v» 
to take shelter in tike cottage of Sifermier. We found two joung 
women basied in folding up linen of an excellent quali^ and 
colour ; and when we had reckoned twelve pair of sheets, wo 
could not help observing they were rich in house linen* « Mai9 
te n^est rten, ccto,'* [« But this is nothing,"] replied one of th« 
girls, and tof>k some pains to convince us that what we ^aw 
would go but a very short way in providing beds for the la- 
bourers in harvest time* Mentioning tliis circunhstance to 

Monsieur de C at dinner that day, he assured me that it 

was not unusual for a fermur to have one hundred and fifty 
pair of «heets for the use of his family ; for that in general, 
the French farmers were sufficiently opulent to indulge in a 
luxury, indispensable in France among ail classes, good linen 
and good beds. Among his own tenantry, he added* there wero 
some who were supposed to be worth two or three thousand 
j^ounds, English money ; and that a few days before, one of 
his Jermiers had given a portion of a thousand Napoleons with 
bis. daughter in marringe* 

Such is the condition of tliese small proprietors of lands, 
•f which their fathei^s were considered the live stocky when 
*^niUle ierref mm seigneur ^^^ [« no land without a lord,"] wa» 
the maxim of the tinies^ 

There is something exquisitely gracious in the contempla- 
tion of tliat state of things, that true golden age of a country, 
« where every rood^oF ground maintains its man," and <»fe* 
pttits proprUtes^*^ [<• the little freeholds"] of France enjoyed 
by the most numerous class of the peasantry, whether purchas- 
ed by the savings of the femiier or vigiier(yiu [farmer or vine^ 
dresser,] or whether obtained in the early part of the Revolu- 
tion from the sale of the national domains, present a state of 
rural independence, extremely favourable to the views, and 
highly gratifying to the feelings of philanthropy. 

We were travelling to the chateau of one of oiir hospitable 
French friends, when an accident, which happened to our car- 
riage, obliged us to stop for an hour in the little village, which 
stands at the entrance of the valley Dorsai. We resolved to 
tarn our misadventure to account^ by visiting tha chateau of 
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<he cdebrated Madame Cottiiiy which, we understood, was but 
at a walking distance. She, indeed, was no more { But the 
dwelling which has once been consecrated by the residence of 
Oenms (be it palace, or hovel,) is a shrine to which the mind 
and imagination naturally turn with pilgrim devotion ; and the 
valley of Dorsai, amidst whose shades the character of Malek 
Adel was created, will long preserve an interest, independent 
of its own loveliness and romantic beauty. 

Having ordered «<une petite coUaiion** [« a little collation*^ 
(as the aubergUte [landlord] called a fillet of veal roasting at 
the fire for the breakfast of accidental travellers,) we waUked 
down towards the valley. Our steps were soon arrested by the 
appearance of a very handsome chateau, which hun^ over si 
pretty river, and which, as a large placard informed us, was 
«< cti venUf*^ f^ for sale."] We asked a young peasant (who 
was eating his gmte [luncheon] of raw artichokes and bread 
and butter at the gates) who had been its late owner. He an- 
swei*ed, '< Le Marechal Arrighi, tlie cousin of the Emperor^ 
pow an exile *' and the chateau and grounds wer^ to be sold 
immediately. He could give us no further information^ and 
we proceeded on oar ramble. The sultriness of the weather 
had produced an insupportable thirst, wtiich trees bowed dovm 
with fruit on every side tempted us to allay : but as this is a 
depredation rarely committed in France, and as property of 
this description is held sacred, in proportion as it lies exposed^ 
we thought it wisest to offer ourselves as purchasers of the 
« golden produce** of a verger, [orchard,] which nearly sur- 
rounded a very neat cottage by the path- way side we had ac- 
cidentally pursued. 

To the threshold of a French cottage there is no barrier : 
it is entered not, indeed, without ceremony, for there are cer* 
tain forms of courtesy never dispensed with in France by any 
rank ; but it is entered by the stranger, as by the neighbour^ 
witliout hesitation, in the certainty of a civil, if not of a cor- 
dial reception. 

We found the interior of the cottage anfinitely superior to its 
external appearance : a clean and lofty bed occupied a little 
alcove in the outside room ; some articles of old china orna- 
mented one shelf, and a few books another; while the **pot au 
feu''* [« cooking-pot*'] was bubbling over a clear fire under the 
special superintendence of an aged dame, who received us very 
good humoredly. To our question, whether we could get any 
fruit to purchase, she replied **mai3 tres voUmtiers — tenexf* 
[*<yes, willingly— come*'] — and she hobbled to a little door 
which opened into a very small farm yard, where a cow, a 
mule, and a pig^ were lying amicably together under a sort of 
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lilMdf M wlich mme flax lay jdrying in the mn^^'^ tenM Mn^ 
siaWf dt Midamel*' [« aet. Monsieur^ and Madame !"}—<« You 
will have #ie goodness to cross that little basH eawr, [yard,] 
70a will tlien find yourselves in the verger^ Torchard,] where 
my son-in-law and my daughter will have the lionour to receive 
yonr conmands : they are both at work there/' We found the 
daiighteir(a middle-aged woman) at her diataS; under a tree 
laden with g^n-gages, of whteh she gave us the plunder for 
the sun of dx sous (thnse pence,) exhorting us to fill our hand- 
kerchieEsf with repeated << prenez-en done, ne vaus ginex pas P* 
[*< take more, do not stint yourselves !''] 

We observed that the little domun of which she was mistress 
was composed of a potajger, [kitchen garden] a vineyard, and a 
quantity af fruit trees and flowers. It was a delicious spot, and 
placed in a most delicious situation. We asked her, by what 
tenure her husband held it She replied with vivacity, « mats 
€?est 4 nous ; if est un petit propriitt ; Ui^u%, votct, notre mari^^ 
vous racontera tout f a,'' [« it is ours ; it is our own little proper** 
ty; see, here is our husband — he will tell you all about it"] 

^^JMreMarlf^ ["our husband"] was a tall robust well-looking 
0ian« He approached us with a low bow, and a spade over his 
shoulder. To our questions, repeated by his wife, he replied 
with the intelligence and frankness peculiar to the lower clas- 
ses of France. 

This little estate of a few «< arpens de terre^^^ [« acres of 
j^und"] had .been obtaine*& by his father, on the sale of the na- 
tional domains.* He had himself served in all the wars of the 
republic, and under the Emperor ; but on the death of his fa- 
ther he had left the army, and took possession of bis little pat- 
rimony, for he had no brothers or sisters to divide it with, ac- 
cording to the new law of succession*! He said tiieir chief' 
means of subsistence arose from the cultivation, of their vines, 
which enabled them to have « un morceau,de coehonnaille dans U • 
potf et un pen de vin dans U petit caveau ;*' [" a bit of bacon in 
the pot, and a little wine in the cellar] but he added, it requir- 
ed great industry to render their vines productive, during a six 
months' constant cultivation ; and that he had little hopes of 
deriving much profit from this year, on account of the onparal- 

* Before the reyohition, the peasant, who was not oppresied by feudal ten* 
urea, and whoever could save by his earnings from the rapacity of taxation a 
little ium, nised himself to the dif^nity of a small proprietor. The pride which 
this singular and rare independence awakened was so great, that the dying fa- 
ther sonetimes divided the proprietorship of a single apple-tree among his 
•ons.--On this subject* see Yowig^s TraveU into Mrance. 

t There is no primogeniture in France t all property Ls now equally divi- 
ded among t^e children. 
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leled humidity of the season. ^^Jint what was a bad season^^' 
lie added, «< to the depredation committed by foreign troops ?— • 
Bacrif*^ and be ground his teeth, << les coquins de Prusdens ^ 
[« those scoundrels the Pru^ssians''] they drank up ill the wim 
wherever they found it. We asked him whether, in some re- 
spects, the conduct of the Prussians was not a war oT reprisals. 

« Comment d(mcP* ["What ?"] lie replied, almost jumping with 
a sudden fit of passion, which his wife endeavored to reprove 
with ^^mms quelle vivacUe, m^m ami /" r«but what vivacity, mj 
friend!"] 

<« Comment done ! une gUerre de reprisaiUes V^ [« What ! a 
war of reprisals ?"] The Prussians were the first aggressors : — 
<< jpour^iiot se meler de nos affaires , dans k terns de Ui rtv(Mion»? 
^acri /*' [why did they meddle with our affairs at the time of the 
jrevolution ?"] " But that is an affaire Jinie ! they came as the 
allies of our king, as our friends ; and they plundered, they ra- 
vaged, they destroyed. . .4Ue», monsieur, aUe» dans la Ferche, 
[Go, sir, go to la Perchp]*go to la Perche, to Sevres,* to SL 
<71oud, hear what husbands and fathei-s have to say there ! — 
•flA, seigneur Dieu ! celafait dresser les cheveux sur la tete I tela 
faitfremir!^^ [Ah, it will make your hair stand on end ! it will 
make you shuucier !] 

I observed, that, as a soldier, he must be aware that such hor- 
rors were the natural consequences of war, under whatever co- 
lour it was carried on. ^^SiJaiW^ [" Yes'*] he replied petulantly^ 
**pour la guerre ouxerte^ celu s^enteiute ; mais nos amis, les allieSf 
madame^ voila noire refrain /" [«in open war, that is understood ; 
but our friends, the allies, madame, that is the burden of our 
«ong "] On this subject it seems, indeed, to be the rtfrain of 

^ ^^^^i>hrintho3e moments of desolation and carnage, when for- 
eign armies, under the wliite standard of peace and of the Bour- 
bons, ravaged the fertile plains and vine-covered hills of 
France ; — when the nation saw itself the victim of that force^ 
which approached its frontiei*s under the guise of amity—- Waa\ 
there no royal arm to rush between the sword of the foreigner 
And the life of the sutije^t? Was tliere no royal voice to raise 
its cry of protection, and, like tlic founder of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, shout along the charging line, *< Sauve% nws Francois 9** 
[« save my Frenchmen.**] 

There is scarcely any transition more instantaneous than 
the extremes of choler and good-humour in an irritated French- 
man. The subject of our conversation had thrown all the 
angry elements of our military proprietor into activity. A few 

• A gentleman, whose estates lie in la Perche, assured me that the peasantp 
Ty were with difficulty prevented from jising «n matte a^ aunt thi Prussians. 
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eojDpIimentary phrases on the beauty of his little domain, and 
the probable happiness of his simple and industrious life, 
lirought back ail the gaiety, mildness, and urbanity of the 
French character. He bowed and smiled, and said he had no 
reason to complain of his lot ; tliat if things would go on a^ they 
bad done, all would be well. He said he knew us at once to be 
^*desJliiglai8jparn(dr^tmtrnure;*^ [<< English, by our air;"] and 
added, the English troops had shown great discipline, and be- 
haved with much more moderation, than any other of the fo- 
reign armies. 

Although he talked with singular intelligence on the actual 
agricultural state of the canton he inhabited, he was less alive 
to its literary interests; for of the celebrated Madame de Cottin 
he had never beard, nor knew any lady << qui travaiUa beaucoupf*^ 
fwrote much) who had ever possessed a chateau in the VidUe 
lyOrsau We mentioned the circumstance of her unfortunate 
kinsman and lover having shot himself in the grounds of her 
*^ chateau, as an event likely to have attracted rustic attention : 
^ Eh! mais tnon DieUf oui /'* " [Eh ! my God, yes ! I remember 
that !"] replied his wife, << je me rappelk de ceta^^^ and she point- 
ed out to us a chateau in the distance, where a gentleman shot 
himself in consequence of suspecting the attachment of his wife 
for his own particular friend. For this information she was, 
I tliought, reproved by her husband with a delicacy rather be- 
yond the ordinary tone of rustic feeling : « Mifemme, c^est in- 
eoncevaUe^ tu vas /aire courir une Mstoire comme cela : tme qf- 
fiart defawUle ! fi done, qu^est-ce que fate regarde ?* [« Wife, I 
am surprized, that yqu will give circulation to a story like 
that ! a family affair ! jfie, what concern is it of yours ?"] 

The wife stood abashed ; and the chateau of the suicide hus- 
band not being the chateau we sought, we were obliged to re- 
turn to our inn in the village, much pleased with having thus 
accidentally lighted on one of those little proprietors, whose 
means of subsistence and happy independence lie within the 
compass of a few roods cultivated by their own hands, and 
whose condition has arisen out of the fermentation of revolu- 
tionary conflict. — «* Misery," said a French gentleman to me, ^ 
sjieaking of the severity of the season, and the depredation of 
the troops, ** misery already attacks us, and presents a pros- 
pect of its increase, by the four years' contributions we have 
yet to pay you ;'* nuds encore elie n*atteint presque pas Vlusbi^ 
font de campagnef qui est ginerakment deverm proprietaire, [but 
yet it scarcely reaches the country people, who have generally 
become proprietors.] 

r When the late Emperor of France returned to bis palace tf 
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the Boiirbon Elysee, immediately allter his defeat at Waterloo^ 
he continued many hours witliout taking any refi^eshment. One 
of the grooms of the chamber ventured to serve up some << gelie 
de bouiUoUf^^ [<< soup-jelly »"] and some coffee, in his cabinet, by 
the hands of a child, a sort of page, whom Napoleon had occa- 
sionally distinguished by his notice. The Emperor sat mo- 
tionless, with his hands spread upon bis eyes. The child stood 
patiently before him, gazing with infantine curiosity on an- 
image, which presented so strong a contrast to his own figure 
of simplicity and peaces at last the little attendant* presenting 
bis tray, exclaimed, in the familiarity of an age which knows 
so little distinctions, '< Matigez-en^ Sirtp cda vomjtradn bten?" 
[<« Eat some. Sire, it will do you good/'J The Emperor looked 
at him, and asked, «^ M^est4u pas de OenHssseP* [«< Ai*e you not 
from Genesse?"] (a village near Paris). <« JVbn, Sirt^ jt suis 
de Purre-fiuy [« No, Sire, I come from Pierj^-fite.*'] « Ok 
tes parens oni une chaumiiref et qudques arpens de terre f* [<< Where 
your parents have a cottage and a few acres of land?"] •< Otrf, . 
aire:^ ["Yes, Sire.*'] « Voila lebonheurr [« There then, is 
happiness V^ replied the man who was still, even then^ Empe- 
ror of the French, and king of Italy.* 

Turgot, whose profound genius extended to every branch of 
human knowledge^ who, at the head of a ministry, promulgat- 
ed the principles of a philosopher, and said, « Let mankind 
be free, and let each country enjoy the peculiar advantilges be- 
stowed on her by hature." — ^Turgot encouraged agriculture, as 
the best means of ensuring the prosperity of prance; and 
brought to the aid and developement of his great views all that 
France tiien boasted of genius and acquirement. But while it « 
was the glory of the unfortunate Lewis XYI. to have raised 
such a man to the ministry, it was his weakness and his mis- 
fortune to have sacrificed him to the intrigues of that self-in- 
terested and privileged class, which hurried on alike the niia 
of the sovereign and of the state ; and the enlarged views of 
this great man for the agricultural pros{>crity of the land re- 
mained unaccomplished. But though France is still considered 
as far behind England in a science, on which her pi*osperity 
peculiarly depends, (yet in the words of a professed farmer and 
gi^eat landed proprietor) « Lepeuple 8^e$t edairk sur Us principes 
de P agriculture ; Legout de la campagne s^est ranime ; et PactivUi 
de Pesprit s^est portie vers Us amelioratums agricoles.*^ [<* The 
people are enlightened on the principles of agriculture; a taste 

* Tkis littk anecdote is copied from a joumal, supposed to be written by 
one of Napoleon's »ec»tme0» csUed **Mdt9 de VMjc&caiion.*^ {<< Nights <^the 
Abdication."] 
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for the coBfltry baa revived; and the acuity of the Hund tends 
fitrongly towards agricultural ioiprovements."] 

There is in the moving scenery of pastoral life something 
peculiarly cheering and picturesque; and though every country 
must devote itself to those pursuits, which are most adapted to 
its natural advantages, yet the pastoral country wiQ ever pre^ 
seat to the heart of the philanthropist images infinitely more 
consonant to its feelings, than can be supplied by the details of 
commerce and manufacture. From the meagre and squalid po« 
pulation which swarm amidst the noxious vapours of the rnine^ 
or decay in the confinement of unwholesome manufactories, ex- 
isting between the extremes o%want and intemperance, and 
Alike morally and physically debased, the feelings turn with 
disgust and commiseration ^ M^le it Is impossible not to envy a 
country whose population is invited, by a bounteous and prodi- 
gal soil, to devote its energies to the service of nature, even 
though that {country be less great, less opulent, than our own. 
It is impossible to travel any distance in France, without being 
struck with the picturesque scenes which continually preset^ 
themselves. In the south, and among the heights called <<ies 
petUes Mpes^*^ between Lyons and Geneva, a family of two or 
three generations may frequently be seen issuing forth from 
the cottage of the patriarchal sire, with the first rays of the 
morning; — the old dames, to ciill the grasses and nutritive 
h^bs for their cows ; the younger ones, to share the labours of 
the field or vineyard, with their brothers, husbands, or lovers^ 
under the watchful eye of the guardian father; while the boys 
and girls lead forth their sheep from the nightly fold, and the 
younger urchins take the reins of government over large flocks 
of turkeys, and rule the politi(vsi of the poultry yard, with well- 
sustained authority. 

In the course of our several little joumies from our head- 
quarters at Paris, we frequently stopped to talk to the shep-^ 
herds who present themselves by the roadside, to salute travel* 
lers as they pass, and whom we found useful to our course 
through those miserable cross roads, which usually lead to the 
genHthommUrCf or chateau, buried deep in some sequestered 
copse, and accesfsible only by paths, narrow and difficult as 
those to heaven. 

The modem French shepherd, more characterised by the 
grotesque than the picturesque, has nothing in his appearance 
of the ** bcrgerie senUTntidale^*^ [« pastoral sentimental"] repre* 
sented in the landscapes of Louis XlVth's day— —no crook 
wreathed witli flowers, nor jacket couleur de rase ; [colour of 
the rose] but his large straw hat, which shades out the sun ;-^ 
hii stout frieze coat, which preserves him against the cold ; his 
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leathern belt, long staff, and scrip, seem all well suited to meet 
the necessities of his condition ; while his little portable habi-> 
tation, which he wheels about from scite to scite, as the wind 
blows or the sun shines, and his faithful dog, with the merry, 
though not very musical toiie of his sheep-bells, complete a pic- 
ture not without its merits, even to the eye of an artist or a 
poet. Speaking in a jargon not always very easily understood, 
lie never fails, when addressed, << d^arooir Phomieur de vous sa- 
liter,'' [" to have the honour of saluting you"] or «< dt sonhai' 
ter,** (with a low bow) « bmi voyage d madame et maimeur"— ■ 
[•« or wishing a good journey to monsieur and madame,"] Fre- 
quently they followed us to repeat their instructions relative to 
«* les mechans chemins^^ [" \ ile roads"] we had to encounter ; — 
and they always exhibited in tteir manner the kindness of na- 
ture, mixed with the courtesy m civilization. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the little proprietors of a 
few arpens de terre [acres of land] do not even yet cultivate pas- 
turage for their cows ; and this negligence, this r'emnant of their 
ancient bad system of fanning, peoples the walks and fields on 
Sundays and holidays with groups of girls and women, employ- 
ed in cutting grasses, with which they fill tlie little bask^ 
hanging on their arms. It is thus a weekly provision is made for 
the cow, which is but occasionally released from its confine- 
ment, and permitted to range the field, under the guidance of a 
boy or gij*l leading it by a rope. Every peasant has some lit- 
tle live stock ; few are wlihout a cow, and to itai*e usually add- 
ed a pig, mule, or ass, according to the circumstances of the 
proprietor. There are, of coui*se, many among these small 
farmers and owners of *^ petits proprieteSf^'* [<* little estates"] who 
have not enough land to find eqtire occupation for a plough and 
team ; and an arrangement is often made among a little knot 
of neighbours, to maintain among them the plough as common 
propeiiy, while each supplies a horse or mule for the general 
service. Thus the same attelage^ [harness] answers the purpo- 
ses of all. It sometimes, however, happens that among tliese 
indejiendent lords of an acre, some are so little favoured by for- 
tune, as to be unable to join even these small and accommoda- 
ting agricultural firms; and then the proprietor is seen trailing 
a sort of ploughing machine, resembling a harrow, over his 
small territory, with the aid of one poor donkey, the scrub of 
the farm. Still, however, this man is an indeiiendent proprie- 
tor. Tiie little spot of earth he labours is his own : tlie por- 
tion of grain he sows he will reap : his cliihircn will eat of the 
fruit of the tree his hand has planted : and while this modicum 
of land preserves him ,and his family in independence, while 
every particle of the soil is turned to its utmost account, and 
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yiieUbtci^e iproduce from what it formeriy did, in 1^ inte- 
re^ed bBxtda, the frugal savings of laborious industry do not go 
to feed the rapacity of the ty thc-proctor, to meet tiie vexatious 
call of rack-rents, or to pay for air and light, the inheritance 
of the « very commoners of nature.'' The French peasant has" 
wft to encounter any one of the many evils. that press upon the 
Beck of the Irish peasantry, and the imposts which rendered un- 
ftTailing the industry of his fathers, the corr^, [the statute la- 
boor] the gabeUef [the excise upon salt] the totUe, [the land tax] 
now scare him no longer, even in his dreams. His time, hi3 
labour, are bis own ; and the spot to which he devotes them is a 
land of promise, to which the light of liberty first ^directed 
him* 

But beside the vineyard or the field, there is another branch 
of industry and profit in their rural economy, which dngrosses . 
BMich of their attention, and contributes infinitely to their amuse- 
■lent and gratification— 4t garden ! Every French peasant has 
a garden. It is an arrangement both of necessity and of en- 
joyment, with which they never dispense. # 

There was a day in France, when flowers seemed only to 
breathe their odours for noble, senses, or to expand* their beau- 
ties to carpet the steps of royalty : the road was strewed with 
jonquils, over which Louis XIY. passed, on his celebrated visit 
to Cbantilly ;* and Madame de Montespan hid out the unseem- 
ly earth, which nourished her orange groves at her « Jrmida 
palace^* of Clugny, with the rarest plants. The finest flowers in 
France are now to be found in the peasants' gardens — ^the native 
rose de Provence, the stranger rose of India, entwine their blos- 
soms and grow together amidst the rich foliage of the vine, 
which scales the gable, and creeps along the roof of the cottage. 
I have seen a French peasant as proud of his tulips, as any 
stock jobber-florist of Amsterdam ; and heard him talk of his 
carnations, as if he had been the sole possessor of the << semper 
augustusJ^ Oh! when shall I behold, fiear the peasant's 
bovel'in my own country, other flowers than the beai^ed this- 
tle, which there waves its << lonely head," and scatters its down 
upon every passing blast; or the scentless shamrock, the un- 
profitable blossom of the soil, which creeps to be trodden upon, 
and is gathered only to be plunged in the inebriating draught, 

* Le roi y doltaller.le 2ime. de ce mou,' il y sera un jour cntier^amais il 
nh s'est fait tant de d^pense au triomplie des empereurs, quil y en aura la. II 
yaura pour ndUe 4cu8 de jonquiUea. Jug^z a proportion.—- Ztf^<rff« de &*iii§7i^, 
vol. L 

[The king will go there the twenty-fourth of this month ; he will stay « 
Tvhole day — the expense will be greater than that at the triumph of a Kuman 
emperor — ^There will be a thousand crowns worth of jonquils— judge in pi-o- 
portion.— &vi$7i^« JUttert.] 
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conmeHioratinK tnnually the fatal illuBiOiMi of the fM^e, anA 
drowning in the same tide of madness their emblems and theiv 
wrongs** , 

Flowers are not only a luxury to the French peasant: tbejr 
are a conunodity of profit: they supply the markets of all tha 
towns in France: and every British traveller is aware what m 
profusion of violets and lilies of tlie valley are obtained for m 
few sons at every village ; and what pretty htmquitts ^nosegays] 
are tossed into the carriage windows^ as it rolls rapidly ouy at 
tiierisk of not being paid for^ while the fittle priestesses of 
flora offer their gratuitous prayer of ^ bon voyagef^^ [** agood 
journey."] Flowers, indeed, seem an universal passion of the 
nation : and the pretty village of Fontenay-attx-roses derives 
its name from its abundant prodnce of « the queen of flowers/' 
and from its ancient privilege of fumisiiing roses to the court 
and the parliament ; for, under the old regime, in the montk 
of May, << en pLdn partement,^^ [<< in full parliament,''] eack 
peer and magistrate received in his turn a houqutt of rosea. 
But t|Fontenay-aux-roses" possesses a celebrity beyond what 
its flowers bestow. It was here, in the pretty nudson dt pirns* 

once [little villa] of Mr. S , that the illustrious and 

unfortunate Condorcet took shelter a short time before hia 
death. Fearing, however, to risk the safety of his friend, the 
unhappy victim of a sanguinary democracy again commencedi 
Lis perilous wanderings^ was observed^ seized, swallowed poi<- 
son, and died in a ditch,^ on the road which leads from Fon- 
tenay to Paris. 

Notwithstanding the quantity of vegetables raised in the 
verger 9 [^orchard,] the consumption of this article is so consi* 
derable in every family, tiiat the g«iod dame who loads her mule 
or ass with panniers of cheese or butter for the market, gene«> 
rally brings them back filled with ^*des Ugnme^* [<<greena» 
roots*^] for the table. Another source of industry and profit to 
the peasantry is th^ bee-hive. Honey is much used in France: 
and this branch of rural economy is cultivated to a great ex« 
tent ; and in the Orkanois, with a peculiar ingenuity worth re«t 
cording. When << the flowers hang down their heads to die,'' 

t 

* It is an annual custom In Ireland to drown the Shainrock in whiskey, on St 
PatrickVday, a festival commemorated by. every species of barbarous revelry. 

j- Having wandered for a considerable time in the woods, the exhaustion of 
hanffer«nd fatigue urged him to seek refreshment in a little cabaret, [tavern,] 
by the road side. Forgetful of his disguise, and assumed character of a liveiy 
servant, while his omelette was in preparation, he took from his pocket an Ho. 
race, and began to read. This circumstance exciting suspicion, he was imme- 
diately arrested. Condorcet, as Voltaire has testified, was a man of the high- 
est powers: and tlie purity of his views and the elevation of his character are 
stiU attested by all thatis liberal in France. 
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and tbeir honied essence has been completely rifled hj (iieso 
Btde hrigands, [thieves] of nature, the hive is carefully wrapped 
np in Knen clones, and the whole busy state is thus transport* 
ed to the confines of the noble forest of Orleans, where the 
morning sun, and the luxuriant blossoms of the wild heath, pe* 
euKarly fine in that district, open a new source of wotf^ and 
means to some noisy, bustling, little Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, having run through the whole string of usual expe- 
diency, avails himself of the supplieSf which others have acci- 
dently presented, and prides himself on results, for which he 
had made no provision. On the banks of the Loire also, this 
transplantation of old dynasties into the refreshing regions of 
new realms, is frequently effected with great success, by a simi- 
lar process. 

The condition of almost civery peasant permitting him to 
carry on a little pastoral commerce with the great town of his 
commune, from some one branch or othei^of his rural eqonomy^ 
there are few scenes more cheering or animated than that pre- 
soited along tlie noble roads that lead to the great towns, on a 
market day. Such a scene I witneased on an early spring 
morning, in passing between the little village of Samer (where 
we had slept, and which we found garrisoned with British 
troops) to Montreuil, to which the sentimental topography of 
Sterne has given a distinction far beyond what he himself 
ascribes to it, in the map of France.* 

A champaign country is always favourable to pastoral group- 
ings: that before us was such as Gainsborough would have se- 
lected for one of his charming landscapes. The silvery hue of 
the atmosphere, which characterizes the morning light of an 
early spring day, harmonized with the light handling of the 
trees just bursting into foliage, and among the rural multitude 
which moved along the road towards the same point, there were 
many forms marked by that Aegant rusticity and historic cha- 
racter, attributed to the figures of Poussin, and which gave his 
landscapes much interest ; while the strength and grotesque 
rudeness of others pi-esented the humourous Originals of the 
Flemish school in all their breadth and coarseness; Boys and 
gfris, with that graceful lightness and flexibility of figure and 
motion peculiar to the French youth, skipped along the road. 
Ide ; others carefully led on the mule or ass, on which their 
grandmother, poised between her panniers, displayed all the 
finery of her « habit defele.'*- [" holiday-clothes.''] The old 
men, with long staffs and immense cocked hats, walked stoiit- 

* ** There's not m town in all France, which, in my opimon, looks better in 
tbe map than MontreuU," kc^THstram Shandy^ vol. iil. 
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ly on, and led or drove the teams, carts^ and Xiirag^ns^ which 
filled the road on every side. All was sound, and motion, and 
bustle, and business ; and the bells fastened to the showy worsts 
ed head-pieces of the mules and horses kept merry time to the 
whole animated scene ; while baskets of violets and liiy of the 
valley, on their way to the market of Montreuil, perfumed the 
air with all the odour of a full-blown summer. 

I know not what motive, for it certainly could not be com- 
passion, had induced the sturdy driver of one of the many open 
eharetteSf [carts,] which for a time kept pace with our carriage^ 
to admit into his rustic vehicle, along with his dame and de- 
moiselles, two or three British soldiers: but the combination 
and contrast of this group was admirable. The military uni- 
form, the militat7 air, the English physiognomy, with a cer- 
tain mechanical immobility of the well-^rilled countenances 
(which had so long obeyed the command of « Eyes right," and 
« Eyes Jefl;,'^ that every feature had been disciplined by beat of 
drum,) presented the strongest contrast to the figures and faces 
of their companions ; whose ever-shtfting expression almost dis- 
torted intelligence to grimace, and whose violence of gesture 
received relief from the automaton-movements of their military 
companions. A cold, solemn-lodking English sergeant was 
giving a sort of lethargized attention (while he smoaked a long 
€rerman pipe) to the details which the elder dame was com- 
municating, unconscious, perhaps, that he did not understand 
a word that she uttered : while a spruce Irish corporal, who 
assured us, when we spoke to him at the barrier of Montreuil^ 
that he felt <« quite agreeable in France,*^ was endeavouring to 
make himself so to a round-faced black-eyed littie demoiselle^ 
who sat beside him, and who was running over the little coquette- 
ties, in a language which nature has rendered a mother-tongue 
all tlie world over ; a tongue which Pat, whatever may have 
been his deficiency in the languafe of the country, seemed per- 
fectly to understand. 

In this singular and intimate association of the natives of 
two countries, |^ long opposed by 

I ** Contumelious, beastly', mad-bninM war/' 

there was something exti'emely gracious to the feelings ^ an^ 
the horrible and sanguinary details which filled up the intervJP 
from the moment the British troops first entered France, were 
all forgotten in the contemplation of this littie scene of recipro- 
cal good-will. The English soldier no longer tracked his pro- 
gress with blood, nor carried desolation to the hearth of the 
Fi'ench peasant : the French peasant no longer fled in fear, 
nor execrated in indignation tiie <' armipotent soldier*^ of a ri- 
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vml conntrj. Oh» why should nationsy so doselj agsodated by 
natural position, be ever opposed in sanguinary conflict; and» 
assisting the wild ambition of their rulers, discover too lato 
that they are hut the du[^ of their own national prejudice, the 
▼ktinis of a policy which works on them for its own views ! 

I fear, however, that this little scene was rather a rare thaa 
a just sample of the intercourse and confidence, which si|bsist 
between the peasant class of France and their allied conquerors* 
Whatever public spirit is to be found ip France, must not be 
sought for in her capital, but in her provinces ; and a peasan- 
try whose substance is hourly drained by contributions and 
tsaation, cannot be expected to look with much confidence and 
good-will on those, who have been the cause cff these miiltipUed 
evils. 

A few miles from Montreuil our postilion stopped his horseSy 
and turning back his head, asked, with a grin of intreatyt 
<< Mmsieur, permettrO'UU A Madame de nmUer demkre la tm^ 
fure?^^ [«« Will Monsieur permit Madame to get up behind the 
carriage ?''] and lie pointed to a smart girl, who had run pant-> 
ing beside uur caUche [chariot] for some paces. Madame thank* 
cd us with a low curtsey for our permission, and thanked us 
again when she aliglited at the barrier of MontreuU. We en- 
tered into conversation, while the commissaire was looking at 
our passport She was an inhabitant of Samer. I asked her 
whether the English troops did not make her little town very 
gay i << bitn le andrairt*'^ [<< quite the contrary,"] she answer* 
ed, with a significant shake of her head ; « c^tsi d^une iristesse 
dfaire moimr;" [«< we are dying with dullness,"] for there were 
BO « bals bourgeois,*^ [«« citizens balls."] I enquired the reason* 
** Ofh par exempUt les honnetes JUUs n'aiment pas se prtserUer 
devant les mUitaires itravgerSf^ [^*0h ! because the respectable 
rirls do not like to shew themselves to the strange soldiers."] 
For this piece of village prud|^y, however, she would assign 
no reason but « tk ! maiSf qwvtmUX'Vausy* [<< eh ! what wovdd 
you have ?*'] and those broken interjections and accompanying 
shrugs of the shoulders, which in France mean every thing, or 
nothing, just as they are taken. 

• •*•«•#•••• 

When Arthur Young travelled through France, in 1789, he 
observed that not only cottages, but well built houses, were 
without glass windows, and had no other light than what the 
door admitted. This true model of an Irish cabin would now^ 
I believe, scarcely be found in any part of France, not even in 
the north, where the peasantry are in a less prosperous condi- 
tion than elsewhere. There is, in the whole appearance of an 
excellent English cottage, an aii* of indescribable comfort, a 
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sort of picturesque neatness that goes beyond .the line of mere 
cleanliness and accommodation^ ahib which speaks as much to 
the eye of taste, as to the feelings of philanthropy. To this 
character the French habitations, as far as my observation ex* 
t^nds, do not attain; although I heard much of the flat-roofed 
cottages of Quercy, and of the exterior neatness and interior 
comfort of the peasant residence in the south. The nearest ap* 
proach to English comfort, which we saw, was in Normandy, 
where the compact buildings, composed of brick, interspersed 
with transverse beams *painted black, and deeply buried in their 
•< bouquet d^arbrtSj** [« cluster of trees,"] or knots of fruit and 
forest tt*ees, stron^y resemble the farming tenements of Staf- 
Iprdshireand Shropshii'e. 

.The modern French cottages, however, are strong, and well 
Jliuilt ; and are covered with a thatch peculiarly excellent, and 
perfectly adapted to render their lofts warm, and to repel the 
inclemency of their severe winters. Their chimnies are weD 
constructed, their windows neatly saslied, and their doors well 
bung : the latter, I observed, were generally kept shut. The 
floor is almost universally of clay, beaten down to the consist- 
ency of stone. In the **grande chamhrc^*^ or interior room, on 
which the prosperous owner displays his refinement and taste^ 
there is occasionally to be found a plancher^ or boarded floor. 
The ordinary cottage is, for the most part, divided into two 
apartments : the common room, which serves as kitchen, and a 
better apartment, in which the best bed and best furniture are 
placed. The lofts afford good sleeping rooms for the servants 
and younger part of the family. Every cottage has its little 
bassc-courf [poulti*y yard,] its piggery, and cow-shed; and too 
many exhibit their high estimation of a good/umier, [dunghill,] 
by accumulating the manui*e, which is to enrich their little 
demesne, nearly opjiosite to their doors. 

One of the first objects with s^'i*ench peasant, when he be- 
comes master of a cottage, is t^furnish it with an excellent 
bed. This luxury is carried to such an excess, that in many 
provinces, and in the west particularly, they ascend their beds 
by steps. Not to have a lofty bed is a sign of poverty, both in 
taste and in circumstances, which all are anxious to avoid ; and 
to meet the « qu'tn dira-t-on?^^ [•< what will they say"] of the 
commtine, [neighbourhood,] on tliis subject, the sumptuousness 
of this piece of furniture is procured at the expense of other 
comforts, or sometimes even of necessaries. . In this article, at 
least, the peasantry are wonderfully improved, since the « frea» 
siede of Louis XIV," [«« brilliant ago of Louis XIV," that 
golden age, which all « royalistes purs^^ [" pure royalists,"] wish 
to see re-stoi'ed. lu the best »ra of that pi'osjici'ous rcign^ when 
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Madame de Sevigne arrived at an inn, kept by a peasant, 
near the town of Mantes, she found only straw to He on; and 
she describes it as a place ** plus pmivref phis miseraile qu^on 
ne peut U reprisenter^ nous n*y avons trouvi que ile lapaiUe 
Jimche, sur quoi twus avons tous amche^ sans nous dishabiUer ;^* 
[<< indescribably wretched and miserable : we found nothing but 
some fresh straw, on which we all lay down, without undress- 
ing;"] and this was in the most splendid reign that Fi*ance 
ever witnessed ; and this was in the very provinces, in which 
the peasant is now such a coxcomb, that he ascends his bed by 
ste|)8. 

I have frequently reckoned three or four beds under the same 
roof, generally placed in a little recess in the wall, and hung 
with faded tapestry, or curtains of tarnished damask, the se- 
cond-hand finery of some fripier [pawn-broker,] of the nearest 
great town, whose stores are even still but too well supplied 
from tbe spoils of revolutionary depredation. 

Whatever spiritual grace may exist in the family of a French 
peasant, will be found exhibited in « the outward and visible 
signSf^ which decorate the bed^s head. Tliere hangs the ftcnt- 
fer, with its holy water, a sort of domestic altar. T^iere too is 
frequently suspended some thrice-blessed relic, which, though 
it may have lost much of its miraculous efficacy, preserves its 
station ; there also a maimed virgin, or headless saint, which 
infidelity has neglected, or time dismembered, still i*emains at 
least for ornament, if not for use. I have frequently observed, 
that the bed otJavotte^ under her straw roof, and the bed of the 
petite maitresse of Paris, were precisely on the same model, 
each exhibiting her stock of vanity and supei*stition, in an ar- 
ticle the least calculated for the display of either. 

The pendukf or time-piece^ which nearly excited an insur* 
rection in la Bretagne^ when introduced into that harassed pro- 
vince, in the days of Loui^XIV. (as being stmie portentous 
engine of the ^a&c/te), [salt excise] is now not only an ornament^ 
but an indispensable piece of furniture, and is to be found in 
every better sort of cottage. Those, so much in use among 
the peasantry of the south, are fabricated in the Jura, or the 
Vo3ge, and are purchased at a very moderate price. To count 
time by its artificial divisions, is the resource of inanity. The 
unoccupied ignorance of the very lowly, and the inevitable 
ennui of the very elevated, alike find their account in consulta<» 
tions with s( time-piece. It is in tiie hour-glass of energy and 
of occupation, that the sand is always found lying neglected at 
the bottom. 

One of our most liberal and most recent English travellers 
ia France, Mr. Berkbeck, describes in his brief jouma|^ a 
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French peasant^ Mting with a silrer fork| and I obaerred ihmJt 
we never stopped even at the poorest hStderiCf [inn] on the 
cross roads, or in the smallest village (which wefrequenfly did* 
as much to talk to the host as to obtain refreshment,) that we 
liad not our fruit and fromage de codum [pork cheese] servett 
with massy silver forks and spoons. Indeed, with those fevr 
exceptions, which must be every where found to arise out oi thm 
peculiar circumstances of individual misfortune, the French cot- 
tage always indicates the dwelling of a thriving and prosperous 
population. 

• ••««••••«• 

I have often heard it remarked by Engli^h travellera, who 
had visited France before the revolution, fliat the peasantry- 
were, at that period, as dishonest as they were necessitous, and 
yielded to temptations of theft the more readily, as the severity 
of the punishment universally prevented prosecution. This 
branch of morals, which depends so much more upon the con- 
dition of those who violate or respect it, than upon any ab- 
stract principle, is necessarily improved in France with tii^ 
amended state of the lower classes. Morals are inevitably bet- 
tered by the competency which excludes temptation ; and pro« 
perty, universally if not equally diffused, begets a respect for 
property, seconded by that law of self-preservation, which im- 
poses the necessity of <f doing as we would be done by." In this 
respect I have heard it allowed, even by the most exaggerated 
royalists, that the lower classes in France are infinitely im- 
proved, both in the towns and country : and the rarity of exe- 
cutions in France for crimes of dishonesty, forms a singular 
contrast to their melancholy frequency in En^and. I remem- 
ber our having alighted from our carriage to spare its springs 
in a sort of «<cracicj3kull^ommon road," that wound through 
a wilderness of fruit-tree«, which might have passed for &e 
original Eden, and which prese^^d such temptations to the 
lips of the traveller, as she, « who for an apple damned man- 
kind," would have found irresistible. I asked a boy, who with 
a little comrade was lying reading under one of these prolific 
trees, whether I might take an apple: he replied coolly, <<crto 
ne me regarde pas; — ^they are not mine." [«• it is nothing to me."] 
M But you sometimes help yourself, I dare say." He raised his 
head, and looking at me with an expression of humourous sar- 
casm, he replied, « Vous voule» dire, volbb : n^est-ce pas. Ma-- 
damef Mrh MadamCf il vatit mieux en demander^ que de sefaire 
voleuTf paurune pomme»*^ ^« You mean that I steal : do you not 
madam ? No, madam, it is better to ask for one, than to turn 
thief, for an apple."] I know not whether this little anecdote 
be^any illustration of the rustic morals of the country; but I 
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mw Bofbin^y dniing my residence in France, th«t could induce 
Bie to consider it as a rare or splendid instance of probity. A 
more remarkable instance, in point with the present subjects 
occurred to an Irish friend. He was leaving Paris daring the 
feign of terror, and 4i*opped down the Seine in a small boat» 
which JQst contained himself and his baggage. Within a mile 
ef the town he was hailed by a 6<m citayen, [a good citizen] who 
mistook him for a *^dijmU qui s^etait ivade avec de Vor delare^ 
ptiNifirA'* [^ a deputy, who was escaping with the gold of the 
republic^] and was forced to land. After it had been deter* 
nined by the mob that it would not be right to kill him without 
examination, he was dragged away to the maire de communef 
[mayor of the commonalty] where he was detained nearly an hourt 
before he could show his passports, and be admitted to proceed* 
Tet on his returh to his boat, he found his gold-headed cane» 
siher saucepan, baggage, every thing in short, in statu qtMf 
without injury, and without violation. Even then the lower 
classes began to feel they had a character to support, and guilty 
of crime, they already disdained the vices of slaves. 

Sobriety is a constitutional virtue with the French; and 
drunkenness a vice strictly confined to the very refuse of the 
very lowest orders, which always infest great and populous ci^ 
ties.* I remember asking an old female peasant in Picardy, 
whether les bonnes mires du viUaget [the good mothers of the vil- 
lage] were ever guilty of this failing ? She replied with indig-^ 
nation :-— « Dame J dies seroient chasstts de natre comrmmt^^ — 
[((Lady ! they would be turned out of the neighbourhood."] 

The thin light vin du pays^ [country wine] is the table-drink 
of the poorest peasantry ; and there are few so poor, as not to 
have a little store of superior quality in the petit caroeati, or eel- 
hr, to celebrate the many **festins9*^ [holidays] which enjoy* 
Ment steals from labour, under the sanctified t^rms of epoclis 
and commemorations. ^ • 

To estimate the virtue of temperance, in the lower classes of 
any nation, it is necessary, perhaps, to have lived in a country 
80 conditioned, that drunkenness becomes almost a venial re- 
source against inevitable misery — where the policy, by which 
tke land is ruled, exhibits such a complete tissue of error, both 
in its legislation and administration, that much pf its power is 
derived from the perpetuation of a vice, which keeps the peo* 
fie degraded, and at the same time pours money into the exche- 
quer. 

The modes of every-day life in France, even among the peas- 
tntry and lower classes, are powerfully influenced by ithe happy 

♦ The miliurvy however, drink freely. 
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and genial femperaraent of the people. And though the peas- 
antry are not without a certain brusquerie, [bluntness] of man*- 
nery arising out of their condition* it is tempered by a courte* 
SJ9 which indicates an intuitive urbanity, beyond the reach or 
art to teach, or the means of cunning to acquire ; and it ex- 
plains what Caesar meant, when he declared, he found the Gauls 
^« the politest barbarians he had conqtiered/^ There is, however^ 
among the peasantry of the present day, as among all the lower 
classes, a certain tone of independence,"^ which almost seems to 
claim equality with the superior person they address, and which 
is evidently tinged with the i-epublican hue, so universally 
adopted during the revolution. A French peasant, meeting his 
brother peasant, takes off iiis hat, with the air of a petit-mditre ; 
and I have seen two laboui*et*s argue the ceremonies of their 
bare-headed salutation, with as many stipidations as would go 
to a treaty of peace. 

<< Mais monsieurt mon andf couvrex-vouSf je vous eii prieJ*^--^ 
<« JBA, mais vatis^ Tnotisieiirf parbleu J si vous l^ordonne% ; Id^*^ — 
[" But sir, my friend, be covered I beg of you.^' — « Well, thcHf 
sir, if you insist upon it."] And both, with a bow and a scrape, 
after a few more compliments, resume their hats and conversa-* 
tion together. Equally polite to his superior, but not less in- 
dependent in his manner than wiien addressing his equal, <<r- 
Jiomme du peupUf'^^ [" the man of tlie populace*?] now looks <«i*- 
homiue comme il fautf*^ [«< the man of fashion''] full in the face, 
when he addresses him ; and there is indeed a mixture of in« 
telligence and frankness in his manner, extremely pleasant to 
witness, and at once foreign from familiarity and meanness.—- 
Oh ! in listening to their sensible questions, and ij*ank replies,* 
how often, and how unavoidably, have I contrasted their de- 
portment with that of the peasantry of my own country, whera 
a whole population seem condemned to exhibit, in their unregu- 
lated conduct and manners, the extremes (»f lawless resistance^ 
and of groveling servility ;— where he, who for some trifling 
benefit to-day kneels in the dust at your feet, in exaggerated 
gratitude, with ** long inay you reign / may you have a happy 
death /" (for power and death are iamiliar images to the Irish 
mind) will, perhaps* to-morrow, in the midnight meetings of 
his wretched hovel, in the desperation of poverty and inebriety, 
plan the violation of your projjcrty, or the destruction of your 
life. Slave of his passions, and victim of his wrongs ; in good 
or ill, equally governed by tlieir tyranny, he re-acts upon the 

* When Kapoleon, in one of his harangues to the people, addressed tlie 
peasantry by the term "pavsMis" [peasants] it gave general umbrage, as if the 
same term bad been giveu to the yeomanry of England, lie accondingly took 
care not to repeat it 
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poBcy wliich made him what he is, with a fUthfialy but fright- 
fill inlBaeiice. 

The domestic manners of the French peasantry^ like their 
domestic affections, are mild and warm ; and tlie possessive pro^ 
wnoh which denotes the strong binding interest o( property in 
the object to which it is attached, is profusely given to all the 
endearing ties of liindred. « JVbfrc marif** [<« our husband/'} 
or moHs frequently « notre wuiifre/' [<»our master,*'] is the term 
which the wife uses, when speaking of or to her husband ; and 
the adjectives of ^*hon^'* or ^^petit^^^* ["good," or ** little,"] 
are generally attached to every member of the family, accord- 
ing to their rank, or age. The grandsire is always «« Ic bai^ 
papa^^^ ["the good papa/'] and all the sisters and brothers are 
** petite*^ and ^^ptiUj'^ [" little,*'] 

Dui'ing my most pleasant residence at the Chateau D'Orson- 
ville, I remember one morning accompanying Mad. de C 
in a walk into the village, to visit an ancient vigneroUf [hus- 
bandman.] who had, in his youth, been a gardner in the fami- 
ly, and who was now a sort of little proprietairef [proprietor,] 
cultivating his own petite terrc^ [little ground,] and supporting 
a family of three g«^nerations, by its produce. 

The cottage of this little landholder was inclosed within % 
low mud waU, immediately opposite to it ; and within the same 
court was the smaller cottage of his son's family. A flower 
luiot, in which we found the old man working, although it waa 
Sunday, was the ornament of both. «« Jffon jour, pere Marin,** 
[« Good day, father Marin,"] said Madame de C— ^, as we 
entered the wicket gate. « Bon jour .mademoiseUef" returned 
pere Marin, throwing aside his spade, and approaching us with 
a low how, not ungracefully performed foi- a man of years, — 
^^Et, la bonne Jemme?^* [" And, the good woman ?"] asked Ma- 
dame de C • 

'^LavoUdf notre Jemmef* ["There is our wife,''] replied jierc 
Marin, pointing to the cottage-— <« EUe apprend d notre petit bon 
homme a prier le bon Ditii ;" [« she is teaching uur little man 
to pray to God;"] and, in fact, we found notre petit bon h&inme, 
a fine boy of four years old, on his knees before his ancient 
grandmother. She arose at our entrance, and replacing her 
missal and beads on a shelf, which contained some gardeners* 
calendars, and an old volume of Bossuet, welcomed us with 
great courtesy. Madame de C enquired for all the mem- 
bers of her family (and she asked for each by their name :) the 

* These fiunily endearments are the same among the first as among tlie 
lower classes, and the diminutive "/>eaVe" is given to the daughter or sister of 
a duke, as in the family of a peasant. 
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old woman'YepIied, ^^pavr wOreJUaf U est alii fftgayer mjeuie 
hagutf an chdteau — et noire bruf elk est aupris du berceau de 7to- 
ire petite, petite; et pour le petit ban hommef U vaUa, le voUa, le 
magatP^ [«our son, is gone to the castle, to play at the ring— • 
oar danghter-iri-Iaw is beside the cradle of our grandchild ; and 
as for the little nian^ there he is, the monkey/^] 

Madame de Chabanais asked « le tnagotf** whether he would 
accompany her back to the cliAteaii. — ** Mais tres vclonMers,^^ 
[<< willingly,"} 1^^ replied, and nodding to his grandfather and 

{randmother, he added, « adieu, notre bon papa; adieti^ notre 
mne fhanum; adieu, inaman,^^ [«< adieu, good papa^ adieu 
good mamma ; adieu mamma,"] to his young mother, who waa 
seated at the door of her cottage, rocking the cradle of an in* 
fant child, and engaged in making a shirt for her husband. 

The peasantry submit with difficulty to the enntd of idlenessp 
imposed on them by the new i«gulations, which enforce the 
strict observance of the sabbath----an observance unknown in 
most Catholic countries. 

Before I take leave of the family of notre bonpere Jlfiirtfi, [our 
good father Marin,) I must notice an incident, which struck me 
forcibly. The book-shelf of the grandfather was filled with books 
of devotion and agriculture. Tlie books on the siielves, in the 
son's cottage, (which were pretty numerous) consisted of some 
odd volumes of Voltaire, Moliere, Rouseau, and la Bruyere. I 
asked the young woman, whether her husband read much i 
She said, always when he had time. After we had walked in 
pi^re Marin's garden, which was large and well stocked, he 
hobbled after me with some fine carnations, fipologizing that 
his grapes wei-e not ripe. I have preserved these flowerb^ for 
I know no specimen in the hortus siccus of Linneus more pre- 
cious, than tlie flowers gathered from among the cabbages of a 
peasant*s gai'den. 

I observed in the cottage of le pire Marin, as indeed I did 
wherever I had an opportunity of conversing with the French 
peasantry, a primitive simplicity of manner, united to natural 
quickness and evident tendency to a soK of quaint humour. 
In Auvergoe, la Bretagne, and the Beai'nois, I am told this is 
particularly observable ; and tliat among these truly pastoral 
people the subject of many modern idylliums may be found, 
not less touching or less naive than the ancient. Nor, indeed, 
ai'e the Theocriti and Sannazaris of the Theatres des Vaude-^ 
viUes, et de la Variete, unfaithful to their originals ; though, 
perhaps, they do not always take the most poetical view of 
their subjects. 

The iu'loytr has no equivalent in the primitive thee and thou 
of the English translation. The tti-toyer ttniversal in Fi*ance,« 
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in dl tbeintercoUrae of friendship and inttmacy^is always used 
among the peasants, except to their superiors, to whom, dur- 
ing tiie revolution, it was also applied in the then reigning 
grunmar of French equality.' « Id on se tu^toif^ [** here they 
fiiec and thou"] was frequently seen written over the doors of 
the public bureaux^ [offices.] Perhaps it was a remains of the 
rustic educationy received by the royal mountaineer, Henry IV. 
which made him not aniy tn-toyer his wifi^ as he called hlft 
ipuun, but his ministers of state--* 

''Jeboisalol, Sullj, 

MaisjVifailli: 

Je derois dire ^ vous, adorable duchesae ? 

Pour boire k vos appas, 

^aut mettre chapeau baa." 

P« I drink to tAtfe Sully, 

But I see I am mistaken : 

I must say to you adorable duchess ! 

Whoever drinks to your channs. 

Must take his bat off."] 

By this little cAaiMon d ftotVe, [drinking song,] the tw and tai 
were even evidently deemed vulgarisms, which offended th# 
pride of the haughty Duchesse de Sully, whom the royal poet 
dignifies with the stately pronoun i* vous.** I have heard Na- 
poleon's roturier Qilebeian] origin quoted by the rayalistes pun, 
fpure royalists,] as explaining the vulgar circumstance of hU 
using the *^.turtoytr «<to tlie daughter of the Ccesars, who, how* 
ever, was so little hurt by the coarse familiarity, as to call tho 
Emperor of the French and Ring of Italy, in return, «< mon 
petit ratonP^ [the word raton^ designates both ^cheesecake and 
a small roL The reader may chuse which of the two significa^ 
tions appears to htm the most probable. — ^1\] 

All the ties of kindred are peculiarly sacred among the French 
peasantry ; and parental feelings are so strong ad to have given 
rise tf> a custom, which, however touching, in a pastoral tale, 
would perhaps, in real life^ be more <« honored in the breach 
than the observance/' 

When the aged parent beholds the prospects of life closing 
dimly on his view, he endeavours to catch one parting ray from 
its sinking sun, by an act, whicji rallies all the best Teclings of 
humanity to the heart. He gives up his all to his children, 
and throws himself on tiicii* genen»sity and gratitude for future 
comfort, maintenance, and support. He thus affords them the 
opportunity of repaying the cares he lavished on their helpless 
state, by consigning his feebleness to their pnitection : and as 
he is led from the cottage of one child to that of another, his ar- 
rival and departure awaken all that yet refflakns vital at the 

F 
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heart of the old sire, and renew emotionsy which usually slun- 
ber or die in the independent selfishness, by which the egotism 
of age excludes itself from gratuitous kindness. 

This imprudent, but benevolent cust()m of an affectionate 
and primitive people (for the French peasants are" extremely 
primitivef) is sometimes, though very rarely, a test of human 
virtue too much for the proof, and evinces in the father's wrongs 
« how much sharper than a serpentfs tooth is an ungrateful 
child." The destitute and ill-requited parent may sometimes 
appeal to the friends protection, ojr the stranger^ sympathy^ 
and cry, in the affecting words of Lear: ** Igave theni alL^ 
It is delightful however, to believe, what 1 was constantly as- 
sured, that such instances of turpitude are very rarej and that 
splendid examples of filial devotion and filial gratitude are of 
every-day occurrence. A peasant father, who had thus gene- 
rously, but incautiously, distributed his little property, during 
his life-time, among his children, was met by a neighbour, as 
he was returning from his first visit to the house of his son— - 
<< JBA; comment vous onUUs repiP^ \j* And ; how have they re- 
ceived you?"! asked his friend. *< Vomme leur enfant I^ ["As 
their child !"J was the touching reply. 

Oh ! blessed be the roof which shelters the aged parent's head 
from the last rough shocks of time and of adversity ! — beneath 
whose shed love repays all that love bestowed ! — ^whei-e the cra- 
dle of reposing age is gently rocked by filial liands ; and whers 
the last look of life falls on objects, which i*euder even its last 
moments precious ! 

In this act of confidence and generosity, the servants of the 
family are never forgotten. And they, in return, when tliey 
die childless, bequeath their savings to some of the children of 
the family, with whom they acquired it. The tie between the 
servant and master, in the peasant regime, is also cemented hj 
some of the kindliest feelings, of which human nature is sus- 
ceptible. 

Among the Protestants of Saintonge, the favourite domestic 
is chosen to answer for Penfant de lafamillef [the child of the 
family.] at the baptismal font; and this religious alliance in- 
spires the most devoted attachment, on the part of the servant, 
to tlie young master. Still, however, the farmer who marries 
the " domestique*^ as the female sei*vant is called in the rustic 
mtnage^ [family^] is lost for ever to all respectability in his 
communef [neighbourhood.] This aristocratic horror of a mes- 
alliance^ so strange in a primitive peasantry, doubtless has Its 
origin in some old prejudice^ which has escaped beyond the 
records of traditionary lore. 

There is^ among the lower classes of the French^ a species 
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of native homoar, which, quaint and simple, occasionally fur- 
nishes little comic scenes of an almost dramatic effect, in their 
daily intercourse. I remember seeing an old voUurier [carrier] 
indulging his humourous disposition, at the expense of the so- 
lemnity of the stately c&mwissaire of the barrikre 8U Denis, with 
an accompanying grimace and posture quite indescribable. He 
wai» driving his little vehicle carelessly along, singing to a 
l^np at peasant girls, whom he was conveying to Patis, 

*' Qui yent savoir Phistoire entiSre 

De Mara'seUe Manon, la coutiiri^pc." 

[" Who will hear the whole hiatopy 

Of Mam'aelle Manon the numtua-maker.** 
• 
«« Vatre passe^parf* [«« Your passport''] — demanded the com- 
fBi$9airef — a tall, stately-looking military man, with only one 
leg. The old vaiturier looked liim full in the face ; then re- 
commencing «< qui veut savoir^ S^c. S^c.,^ was driving on, when 
the comwissaire, furious at this want of respect to the dignity 
of his office, seissed the reins of the sorry horse, with a voUcy 
of imprecations, terminating his smathemas with <« voire passe^ 
port^ ou vous n'y passere% po^." << Commenif diabU^ je n*y pas^ 
terui pas f^ p< your passport, or you shall not pass hei*e.''— - 
^ How, the devil, I shall not pass ?"] repeated the voUurier^ 
starting from his seat in a passion ; •Mm pease-part pour mes 
quatre pucelles /" pointing to tlie girls, **faut'Ufaire pi'age pour 
des denrets idles que celd F Va-i-on octroyer les pucelles ? Diahle 
emparie Vame de mm cftien, si fen comprende un mof, moi I — ^- 
ne%9 numsieur! que voulecC'Votis faire avec ces quatre pwceUes ?" 
[«« a passport for my lour girls ? must we pay toll for such goods 
as these ? Are the girls prohibited articles ? I cannot under- 
stand a word of it. Well, sir, and what would you do with 
these four girls ?"] The rage and impatience of the co7ii- 
missaire was now at its height, when the old voUurierf having 
indulged his humour, showed his passport, and coolly taking up 
his song of « Mam*seUe Manon, la couturieref*^ drove on. 
» » » » • « » « « «^« 

An elegant and modern biographer of Madame de Mainte- 
non* observes, that in the «< beau siicle^* of Louis XIV, «« les es- 
prits etoient sounds d la religion, comme an monarque,^^ [*< bril- 
liant age of Louis 14th, the wits submitted to religion as to the 
monarch."] And Madame de Maintenon herself declares, that 
some of the gay young men of the roost tii-esome court in Eu- 
rope were,>« J92eins de grandes impietes, et de sentimens d'ingrati' 
ttide, envers le roi,* [<< full of impiety and ingratitude towai*ds 

* ^fadame Suard. 
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tbe kin^."] While it was thus the fashion of that pious day» to 
confound the sovei-eign and the Deity^ and to consider tbe king 
both as the «< law and the prophets/' in the purlieus of his own 
courts* the peasantry, removed from the immediate presence of 
this human divinity* had but very loose ideas of a religion 
whirh was taught by priests, who, Mkdame Maintenon de- 
dareSf in one of her confidential lettera, , •« knew no more than 
themselves," adding — «* ils ne songetU qu^d parer leura eglues ; 
cetix qiU sont pbvs idaires^ sotigerU a bien precher; et leurs brebis 
ignorevi toutf*^ [•*they think only of dec orating their churches; 
those who are more enlightened aim at preaching well ; and 
tlieir floe ks ai-e ignorant of every tliing/'J 

To this testiinony of tiie state of i*eligion, among H\p Catho- 
lic peasantry of France, given by the exterminator of the Pro- 
testants, it is curious to add an anecdote of tbe dark ignorance 
of the peasantry of La Bi'etagne, on subjects of religious impor- 
tanre, and ciu-elessly i*elated by one, wlio cites it as a trait of 
humour, rather to be laughed at, than to be deplored ; and 
whose evidence upon all cc^tcmponiry subjects may be fairly 
admitted. 

<* Pour La MoriSsCf^' (H^yH Mad. de Sevigne, speaking of the 
abbe of that name,) **llftdt des catechUmes, l^s Jetes et dimai^ 
ches. Vautrt jour U iiUerrogeoit ks petits evfanSf et apres pbi^ 
iieurs questionSf iU amfondirent le tout eusertibte ; de aorte que, vt* 
nant d Uur demandert qui Hroit hx \ ierge, iU repotulirent tmtM^ 
VunapreSf Vautre, que c^itoit le c&bateur ou cie!. et db i<a. 
TKHRE ! It nefut point ebranli, par les petits enfaii$ ; mau i>oy* 
md que des honnues et dtsfemvueSf et uieine des vieUards, disoitnt 
la uUme cliose^ ilfut persuadit et se reruiit d t'optnion commune P^ 
[<* As to La Mousse, he makes catechisms, festivals and sab- 
baths ; the other day he was interrogating the little childreny 
and after several questions, they confounded tlie whole togethei ; 
so that when he asked tliem, «< who was the Virgin," they all 

• "Dieii m'a fait la grace, madams, (says the feeble Racine to Mad.de Main- 
tenon,) en quelle compag'nie que jc me sois trouve, de ne jamais i-ougir de 1*- 
evangile^i du roi," [**God h:is given me ginice, madam, in whatever company 
I find m>'self, never to blush for the gospel, nor for the king."] And j et this 
divinity died, alike hated and despised, left almost alone for tliree da} s on his 
death -bed, abandoned by his wife and his confessor. — His death was celebra- 
ted by rejoicings, which reached from the capital to the place of sepulture ; 
and the remains of Louis the Great were curried through bye-toayt to their 
long home, to avoid the indignation of a people, from whom he hiid only ex- 
torted blood and tears, and who, long op^,»osiiig itself to the adulation of a cor- 
rupt court, had already chanjrcd the epithet of "fe grand,'' ["the gi-eat"] into 
tbat of **nunivai9 roi," ["bad king"] 

Racine, who associates the king and the gospel so intimately, in bis familiar 
letters, in his work on the Porte Koyal, lalks of the great designs of God ob 
20 m^re Agnet. Such was the intellectual calibrd of Llie autJior ut' JVi^tlra. 
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auisweitd one after ftnother» •^the creator of heaven and earth.** 
He was not startled by the children ; but finding that the men 
and womeny even the old men^ said the samey he was convinced 
at last* and gave viray to the common opinion."! 

If, therefore* in the latter days of Louis XIV* when religion 
under the king and Madame de Maintenon had become 9i fashion 
aoifMig all classes^ cotemporary writers assert that the peasantry 
in the provinces, old and young, believed Ood the CreatoVf and 
tiie Virgin Mary, to be one and the same person, it may be 
p.resumed that the cause of faith was not much bettered, under 
the reigns 6i the infidel* regent, and his profligate ward. It 
may also be inferred that the Cardinals du Bois, la Paris, de 
Tencins, and de Fleuris, those Mascarilles of church and state^ 
who governed both by such tricks and subtleties, as were worthy 
only of the valets and buffos of the vicious Italian draina,f did 
not, by their example and conduct, enlighten the doctrine or 
tanprove the lives of the subaltern clergy, over whom they ruled. 

It is the fashion to declaim, howevil*, against the decline of 
religion in France^ in the present day, and comparing it to its 
former state under the old regime, to lament it has so little 
influence over the peasantry, and lower orders. But what was 
the religion, whose ^* decline*^ is thus lamented? What was its 
influence on a people, buried in the grossest superstition and 
darkest ignorance ? While it permitted its ministers to mingle 
in the intrigues, and foment the disunions of all the courts in 
Europe, and to countenance the vices of the most licentious of 
its courts: — while it induced tlie king of France to compromise 
matters with his conscience, by sending away his mistresses in 
Lent, and by taking them back at Easter:|: ! ! ! and enabled him 
to quiet his death-bed fears, by laying liis enormities on the 
shoulders of his confessor^; lending its sanction to any vice 

• The devout Mad, de Parabcre endeavoured to court the regent's fiivour, by 
qfecting^ infidelity. " Tu a beau fairt^^ [" It is all in vain'*] said tlie regent^ 
nniling, ***« 9tTa» taw^Cj* ["you will be saved."] 

f See the Mimoirea S6cref of the reign of Louis XV. 

\ Between the exhortations of her confessor, and those of Mad. de Mainte- 
non, Mad. de Montespan was induced to quit the king in the aemaine taitOe^ 
[holy week.] Bossuet also preached to the king tlie necessity of giving up 
his mistress, but tlie "Bemaiite saitUti^* being over, Bossuet and Mad. de Main- 
tenon, who had other views for the ro}TLl penitent, beheld with mortificatioii 
the return of the mistress to Versailles, **pluM triomphante et plue 4cUuante de 
beauts, qu^on ne Vavoit jamoM wie,** [" more triumphant and more sparkUng 
with beauty, than ever."] It was, however, the queen who prevailed upon the 
Cur penitent to return to Versailles, and it was the minister of state Louvois, 
who says Mad. de Maintenon, ** d m^nag^ une tete-d-tet^* [" had managed a 
tete-a-tete."] What a combination, and what a picture ! 

§ The ferocious confessor of Louis XIV. the Jesuit Le Tellier, the persccu. 
tor of all that was good and illustiious in that day, and who united in his views 
and intrigues the Pope and the King of France, stood beside the bed of the 
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rich enough to purchase its indulgences*, and forwarding any 
views that pn)tnised to repay the compliance of its niinisterst 
was its influence to be commended, and its corruptions passed 
ever. 

When the events of the revolution took their re-action upon 
all the errors of the state, which they overturned, it was natu- 
ral for the disciples of ignorance and superstition to deny prin* 
cipies, when they lost sight of forms ; and it belonged to th% 
immediate descendants of those, who declared Gad and the 
Virgin to be one and the same person^ U^ pronounce in their irn* 
pious folly, that there was no God^ to-day, and to vote him inte 
existencef to-morrow. For impiety thus daring^ind extrava- 
gant, was the natural re-action of superstition thus dark and 
ludicrous. 

Amidst all the absurdities, however, which during the revo- 
lution attended the temporary abolition of Catholicism, it Uf 
most certain that it then received a shock, which in France can 
never, and will never b9 repaired. Among the peasant class, 
this shock has been more or less resisted, according to tlie force 
on which it had to act. In tlie west it was rc^motely felt. In la 
Vendee^ where the three tiiousand jiuns and priests, in their 
pontificals, had been seen in the rear of the royal army, raising 
tiie i roc ifix with the bayonet, and lighting the tofch of civii 
contention, at the lamp of faith, Catholicism still finds her 
altars unimpaired. In many parts of the sotUh a simple, and 
primitive people, wlio have always substituted habits t{)r prin^ 
cipleSf and presented a rich soil to fanaticism in the ardour of 
temperament, still cling to the religion, and 8Ui)erstition of 

dying: king, who said to him, •* Jevous reiula reepotuable devatit Dieu^ monp^re^ 
dt toulee ks violeftcei que rnnts fii^arvcz ordonn^ts,''* — [" Father, I make you re- 
spoiislble befiire God, for all tiie acts of violence you have ordered me to 
commit,"] — Que re. Did he accq)t the responaibility ? — See Mad. tie Mcdnte- 
non*8 Ufe, 6fc. 6fc. 

• It was the confessor of Mad.de Maintenon, who quieted lur scruples about 
Bving with the king's mistresses, recei\nng the addresses of a married man, 
and assisting at the orgic9f whicli went under the name of media nocke. •* // 
/aHoit que IXeity (says Mad. de Maintenon) eCU dmn^ det p-andet Iwnierea a VAbb^ 
Goblin, ponr qtiHlprittur lui de d^cid^, avec toute Vauionte d*un a/xjlj-e, gueje de- 
*0M Tester d la coiir. »Pewf)08ai tout d ce aaiiU hommCf giii pemiHa d nPoTdfjUTier 
tTy demettrer.^^ ["God must have greatly enlig-htened the Abbe Goblin, before 
he coiildtake upon himself to decide, with all the authority of an apostie, tliat 
I ouglit to remain at court. I told every tiling to this holy man, who persisted 
in oidering me to stay."] 

The immorality of all this is nothing to the odious and canting hypocrisy of 
the shrewd and strong-minded woman, who never could have believed that 
Chd inspired her confessor with the force of an apostle, to order her to join 
the midnight revels of the king, which assembled all that was most profligate 
and parasitical in his coiii-t. U wastliis pcrniis^iion to assist at these suppcrsu 
that Mad. de Maintenon asked^ when she said, ''fexp^jsai ton!, f c. S/c. [** I told 
cvdy thing, &.c. &c.] 
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titeir tubers. After the abolition of tbQ priestbood* and when 
in these provinces there were no ministei's to officiate, the pea- 
santry were seen assembling in the dilapidated churches, and 
channted tbe office, and celebrated the mass, with as much 
ftutb and unction, as if they had been paid for their services, or 
looked to being rewarded with the produce of the dime, [tithe.] 
It is however a singular fact, universally known, that while 
they tbns devoutly clung to the crasSf they professed abhor- 
rence to its mm^ters^ and dreaded the return of the cttr^^ 
•r vicarSf who long before the revolution had forfeited all claim 
to their respect, by the undisguised profligacy of their lives^ 
and had reni^ered themselves eminently obnoxious by their in- 
creasing exactions, under the sanction of the dime. 

<« As long as I can remeipber," said a gentleman to me in 
Paris, who was a native of tbe south of France, — ** as long as 
I can remember, enfant dt pritn [child of a priest] was a term 
of reprobation among lis, given only to the most abject and de- 
graded.'' In the midland provinces, in the north, and north* 
cast of the kingdom, the catholic religion still retains its forms; 
and its rites, now severely enforced, ai*e duly performed, though, 
generally speaking, coldly and partially attended to, while the 
increase of the priesthood, both in number and influence, is 
universally looked on with fear and horror. 

The pubAc mind in France has made a bold and vigorous 
firing, in proportion to the tension, which had so long re- 
strained its force : and even the peasantry, generally speaking, 
are as averse to fanaticism, and as alive to the absurdities of 
popular superstition, as the most enlightened class of yeomanry 
in England, while it is obvious to all who converse with them 
•n such topics, that they at*e infinitely more tolerant. They 
demand no master-cast in faith and doctrine; they cry not for 
^elusive distinctions and unshared privileges. « Liberty ofcom^ 
ieiencefor ail Tnen^*^ appears the first article in their creed, and 
safety from sectarian pei^ecution, their prayer for others, and 
for themselves. This blessed privilege, the birthright of man, 
they enjoyed to tbe fullest extent, under the splendid despotism 
•f that singular person, whom they raised to the government 
of their nation, and whom they never would have abandoned, 
had not their love of constitutional liberty been keener than 
their love of national glory. They submitted to change, only 
because they hoped for amelioration. 

Buonaparte, who had made his unrestricted power the pio- 
neer to any despotism which might succeed his own, was well 
aware that Catholicism was the flt religion for a despot ; and 
that there was no instance of any country in Europe, wliere 
ftecdom and Catholicism dwelt together. He therefore built up 
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her ruined temples, and raised her prostrate standard ; but he 
made her impotent in her influence* and powei'iess in her agency. 
He held the chief of her church in << durance vile;'' he 
sheathed her blood»stained sword in a scabbard of peace, nor 
suffered the embers of her martyr-fires to be again rekindled. 
<< Shorn of her beams," this once powerful ruler of the human 
mind could no longer incarcerate in dungeons, bum at tha 
stake, nor torture on the wheel. Retaining her title of sove- 
reignty, without one particle of its power, she « held a barren 
sceptre," and imaged the future destiny of him, who, in his isle 
of rocks, reigned only over a few willing subjects, by the ties 
of ancient habitudes, ancient affections, and ancient prejudices. 

In reviving the order of the priesthood, he rendered them 
dependent on the state, and thus deprived them of all temporal 
influence. He restoi*ed no oppressive tythes, for their nainte* 
nance ; he permitted no enormous revenues, for their extrava- 
gance ; he gave them no special exemptions, nor exclusive pri« 
vileges ; and his estimate of their utility and influence was cu- 
riously marked, in the well-known circumstance of his having 
assigned the same revenue to the ^chbishap of PariSf as to his 
awn maUre de chapeUe^ [master of the chapel.] Thus the fruits 
ef that once powerful see, the object of ambition to the illustri- 
0US Noailles and haughty Harlays, exceeded in nothing the re- 
venue of the composer of Effrida, and the «• Zingari en i*1cm."* 

The Catholic religion, therefore, as revived in France, was 
a state religion, lending its seal to civil tbrms, and adding thn 
weight of its venerable character to the novelty of political in- 
stitutes. Alike free from persecution, or disunion, it left each 
nan to the dictates of his own conscience, or the conviction of 
his own mind. It tolerated all other sects, while to its own 
faithful adherents it presented all it had ever possessed of be« 
neficent and good. It had still power to console, but it was no 
longer capable of persecution. It opened its consecrated tem- 
ples for the oraisona of the devout ; but it presented no pageant 
shows for the amusement of the idle, nor was it taught to recall, 
to the generation of the nineteenth century, all that was ludi- 
crous and profane, in the barbarous superstitions of the four- 
teenth. 

The restoration of the many religious pi-ocessions, which 
have taken i)lace since the return of Louis XVIII. is a subject 
of univei'sal disgust and derision to all classes in his dominions, 
with the exception of those, whose interest it is to countenance 
them ; and the sarcasms which I heard levelled against these 
ceremonies even by the menu peupie, [common people] during 

* The iocomparable Paeaielloj maUrc de chup^ to tho fimperor. 
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^ ' * 

two Sundays fliat I asristed at the Jete-dieu^ in Paris, were quite 
sufficient to convince nie» that in France, as 8cagnereUe says^ 
^ana changi tout cda^^ [<« they have changed all thaf ] 

Tlie^^te-«Keii is one of the most solemn and splendid festivals 
in the Roman church, and its preparations and rehearsals occu* 
pied and thronged tlie streets of Paris, for some days before the 
great performance took place. In every direction crowds of 
workmen, carpenters, upholsterers^ and gardeners, were seen 
fitting up the reposoirs, or temporary chapels, before which the 
procession was to halt, where the host was to be elevated, and a 
shortservice performed. These reposoirs were genially placed 
before the porUcochiref or gateway of some public building. 
The-re was one before the prison of TAbbaye, and another be<* 
fore the paUns de justice. But tliat which struck me most for 
its splendor and its extreme' research, was before the portals 
of the minister of police, M. de Caze; and, i believe, raised 
ipnder his own immeiiale Mreetion. It was a sort of alcove^ 
open to the street, and in' its whole arrangement something 
like one of those decorated rec^esses, in which ColumbinSf stand- 
ing on one leg upon a pedestal, first presents herself to th^ 
charmed eyes oX Harlequin in our Christmas pantomimes. This 
kallowed structure was lined and hung with different coloured 
Telvets and showy silks, trimmed with gold fringe, and artifi^ 
clal flowers, decorated with prints and roses, with relics and 
toys, with crowns of thorns, and Jleurs de lis. The high altar^ 
raised above many richly carpeted steps, was the centre of all 
that was most precious in piety and taste, covered with baskets 
of exotics and silver candlesticks, with fruit in wax- work, and 
«aiitts in or mdtlf and exhibiting to the eyes of faith and loyal- 
ty, a Christ on a crucifix, and a plaster bust of Louis XVIII. 
Iwth fresh and new, and done expressly for the occasion. 

When I passed by this reposoir, at a late h«ur on the eve of 
ihe festival, the workmen were finishing it by candle and lamp 
]ight-^< ^Ue dtpenst^*^ [^^ What an expense,^'] said my hus- 
band to a gentleman, wlio was talking to us, at the window of 
otir carnage. «< Et pour quelle betise /" [« And for what folly,''] 
answei*ed the driver of a. cabriolet, who had stopped his little 
vehicle to giize on the reposoir. As we lived near the Abbaye 
St Germain, in which parish one of the first Sunday proces- 
Mons took ])lace, we were awakened with the dawn on the pre- 
ceding morning, by the noise of hammering, and the tingling 
^f bells ^ and on walking out we found the houses of every 
street, through which the procession was to pass, bedecked and 
ornamented according to the ability or taste of the owner : for, 
<< boti griynud griy^ [" whether they would, or not,"] every one 
wasobii|s;edto contribute to the show of the day, though few 
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had any recfdlection, haw the thingwas got up upon foraMT oo 
casions. 

During the preceding day^ fh« street-pasaenger ran the risk 
of saffocation by the dust of ages, which was shaken out of car- 
pets, tapestry* and blankets, at every door; all in preparation 
for << la demiere ripetitianf^^ [« the last representation.''] The 
poverty of some of these decorations, and tlie incongniity of 
others ; the brilliant colours of the new Gobelin tapestry, tba 
faded baes of the old ; the simple white sheet, ffanie dendcuxj 
[for want of a better,] or thread-bare blanket, Cfmk de UnUJ 
[for want of any thing else J le^ave a sort of rag^air appearance 
to the noble f4uxbourg St Germain, which not even the many 
pictures and busts of the King and the Virgin, profusely dii^ri* 
buted among the « shreds and patches*' of piety, c4Hild relieve 
or dignify. When the processtcm, with its dramatis pemmav 
appeared, all this scenery and machinery lost its attraction^ 
and the actors themselves took exclusive bold of our breatfaleaa 
attention. 

Of the two processions which I witnessed, what struck me 
most in the first was the vanguard, a little boy of foiir years 
old, dressed in regimentals, who I thought at ftrst was meant 
to /be a caricature of Buonapai'tCt but wlio, a pious old lady as* 
sui*ed me, repi*eBented St. John the Baptist. What interested 
me in tlie second was, that the rear was composed of the royal 
family, and M. Chateaubriand ! The procession of the^^-dteu 
was preceded and announced by a very fine band of music, and 
glassed through the centre of the streets, which on each side 
were filled with a multitude of people, curious to see a spectacle 
so long denied them. Then followed, in order, the servants of 
the house de Montmorenci, in their singular and rich liveries^ 
and some of tlie domestics'ii' of the royal establishment. The 
confraternity of the rosary ('above an hundred females,) all at- 
tired in white, crowned witli lilies, half veiled, and carrying . 
wax tapers, succeeded to the lackies and valets de chambre, 
and were followed by the « catechisieSf^^ or young females ad- 
mitted recently to confirmation, ail in the same vestal hue, ei^ii 
to their shoes. Among these latter I beheld, to my astonish^ 
ment, the noble daughters of the illustrious house de Mmtnuh 
rencif accompanied by their pious femmes de chambre, [waiting- 
maids,] all cliauntipg hymns, << avec leurs voix pures ei virgy 
fuife»," [« with their pure and virgin voices,"] like the fair cho- 

* It is an old custom of state and pietv in Prance, for the noblesse to send 
their servants to tliese processions, and tiins to show off their liveries and de- 
votion at the same time. *< Que fer&na^wtu de not dometUquea ce carSme P* 
[" What shall we do witli our sen ants this lent ?"] said a fair pietist, who was 
lamenting that there were no processions. *• JWr/« fe« ffnms Jedner** [** we 
will make them fast/- ] was the ap)ly of her equally pious fiiend. 
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1 ill ^ AOer^'^ at 8t Cyr. The choir succeeded) consist- 
img of a iHUiiber of stout youn;^ prtesdings, recently initiated^ 
drmed in wiRte robes; some flin^^ng their massive silver cen- 
sers in the air^ while clouds of frankincense and myrrh rose 
Willi hwd hosannahs to the skies, and others flung ro^-leaves, 
fticHn ornamented baskets, beneath their feet 

lliis solemn act was performed every ten minutes, the whole 
eorfs dromoHque stopping short, turning round, and bowing 
prr^ndly to the dtdsf or canopy, which followed close behind, 
and which contttned the holy mystery of the ho»U lying on a 
cushion of crimson and g«dd ! The dais was composed of four 
short transverse poles, something like a frter, or a child's go-cart, 
flttmounted with a splendid canopy, ander which two prelates^ 
in grand ponijfiada, who carried tlie hostf walked with a motion 
irregitiar and slow as the first tottering steps of infancy, an ir- 
vsgularity communicated by a want of uniformity in the move- 
Bient of those who carried the poles of the dm. On either sidQ 
•f the samtum sanetorum walked some of the peers of Prance 
and cnriims Ueus, [blue ribb(ms,} all bare-headed, and in full 
costume, accompanied by the maiTes [mayors] of the arrondis-* 
semens. Immediately behind the tabernacle, with eyes up- 
tsmed and elevated head, appeared M. Chateaubriand, the 
^ phOoBepher of the d£wrU*^ in blue and silver. The whole was 
dosed with a troop of soldiers, and in tiie neighbourhood of 
fMrt Dame the cortege of the^fe-dtau was ennobled and en- 
larged by the presence of royally itself! 

There the Count d'Artois, the Due and Duchesse d'Angou- 
leme, and the Due and Duchesse de Berri, joined the pious 
train, with uncovered heads, and carrying wax tapers* Thrice 
th^ thus paced the holy rounds of Abtre Dmnt with royal pil- 
grim steps, to the delight of the pious, and to the amusement 
of their less devout subjects, who thus saw the heads of the 
state lending their powerful sanction to forms and customs, 
which reason and opinion bad long consigned to oblivion; who 
thus beheld the days of the vow-making Louis XIIL and of the 
pious revoker of the edict of Nantz again restored, and the 
progress of illumination checked by the ordinances and example 
of the government* 

As far as my observations went, as I mixed among the pro- 
' miscuous crowd, pretty generally, the feelings excited by this 
parade of royal piety and fantastic devotion, were not univer- 
sally those of edification or applause* ** Ona beaufaire,^' [<< It 
is all in vain,^] 3aid a woman, as she kneeled down beside me 
while the host passed by. « Cela ne tiendra pdSf'' [<< This will 
not last,"] hummed a man, who resumed his hat and wiped the 
dust off his kneesj when the procession was gone. ^^ MI la 

,t 
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vilainefemmt:*' (*< Ah ! the vile woman !"] exclaimed a French 
laiiy of my acquaititancey whom I recognized in the crowds 
and whoy pointing out her former /emme de ehaaitref demurely 
chauuting in the chorus of the coj^ratemit^f whispered me, 
«^ M J ma chere, cette femime ne m'a pas laUse vn mmnxau ds 
denUlle ; c^est la plm grande voietise, et la plus grande tracamtre 
du monde: cependant die cofdrtfoit la dtvott^ dans nos mmroeai^ 
Us religieuses. MJ la vUaine Jemtne J*^ [«Ah! my dear, this 
woman has not left me a bit of lace ; she is the greatest thief 
and the greatest cheat in the worid, and now since our religi* 
ous change she is ac:ting the devotee. Ah ! the vile Woman !"}^ 
and she repeated her exclamation, as the pious piirloinerot 
lace passed close hy her. ^ Voyex done noire gramd vaAMUe de 
vudreJ^ ^<< See our great fool of a mayor/'] said a pretty howr-' 
geaisey pinching the arm of the youth she was leaning on, as 
the maires des arnmdissemens passed by ; while a man whosa 
appearance was not much above tliat of a water-carrier, *ob- 
served aloud, as he stumbled over a kneding dd wsman: << 8a^ 
ere I s^ils veuletU prier Dieuf gu*ils prieftt dans Leur e^ise^^' \j* If 
they must say their prayers let them pray in their ehttrch."]j 

While the revival of processions obtains so little popularity 
among tlie lower classes in the capital, tliey are looked on witk 
at least equal indifference by the peasantry; and the attempts 
made to collect a pious force round the ambulating shrine of a 
village saint, have been found as abortive, in some places, as 
the attempts made in favour of the installation of the « royal 
bust,''^ in others. In Boulogne-sur-iner* orders were given for 
a procession in honour of the Virgin, whose wrath, it was de* 
clared, had caused that abundance of rain, which threatened 
ruin to all the vigjierons and farmers in France. Some of her - 
festivals had not been duly celebmted, since the restoration of 
festivals in France, and a well-founded jealousy had discharged 
itself in torrents of rain, which I Jiad the misfortune to witness, 
during tlic greater paii; of my residence in the land of her dis- 
pleasure, The priests, however, of Bouhigne to their hori*or» 
could notjind a single Virgin^ in that maritime city, to carry in 
procession, and were at last obligtfd to send a deputation into 

• Several notecl/e/(», and of course several prqcessions, took plgce at Paris 
while 1 resided there. The f^te dc I\ltcension, which was idso ilxQ/ele de LouU 
Treize<t [Louis the Thirteenth,] who made avow to celebrate that day, was very 
fine. The vow ot the royal and pious t/\imro</ of France, was fnlfilted by his 
descendants. The royal family walked upon tlie occasion \ the princes held up 
the cords of the canopy. It was a sing'ulur circum-stance, that this day was also 
laf^te (le Bntniaparte. The procession was attc.iuleil by the corps tniim'ci/Hii and 
State officers, bishops, priests, and royal almoners, and Monsieur Cliatcaubnand ! 
who seems to let himself oti/, li^« the mutes of a faneral, for these loyal and 
pious exhibitions. 
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a ndghfcoiiringTillAgey and request the loan of a Ftf^^m, until 
they couid get one of their own. A Virgin was at last procuredf 
a Itttle ind^ the worse for wear; but this was not a moment 
for fastidieosness. The holy brotherhood assembled, and the 
JHcufamui was paraded through the streets; but no devout laity 
foliowed in her train, and no rainbow of promise spoke the 
cessation of her wrath. The people would not wallc; the rain 
wovdd not stop; the Virgin was sent back, to pout in her native 
village; and the miracle expected to be wrought, was strictly 
according to Voltaire's heretical definition of ott miracles — *^itne 
^o$t qvA finest jamais arrMeJ*^ [<< a thing which ha#never hap- 
pened."] 

At the commencement of the revolution, a similar procession 
wasmadeln the neighbourhood of Paris, by the, cnri of a village, 
and while he was moving solemnly under a canopy with the 
sbrine of St. Genevieve, the rain fell in such torrents, that 
**8am>e qui peuf* [<< save himself who can''] was the reigning 
maxim of the moment ; and the officiating minist^, left almost 
alone under his canopy, observed to those who carried it, « 971^9 
antts, dU croU que ^est la pluie que nous dtmandons^^ [<< my 
friends, she thinks it is rain we are* asking for."] Whether the 
Virgin of Boulogne made the same mistake, it is impossible to 
say ; but certain it is, that the rain continued during the whole 
summer, a punishment to French sinners, and a disappoint- 
ment to Englud) travellers. 

To overload religion with forms and ceremonies, is always* 
to injure its cause. Truth wants no ornament; religion is in 
itself an abstradion^ <<the evidence of things unseen.^' It is 
ever to be regretted that the first religious ceremony, mentioned 
in hdy writ, caused the first murder 9 in the^r^ and only family 
then upon earth. 

While processions are still but coldly received, images and 
relics have regained but little of their long-lost importance. 
And though they are set up, and ordered to be worshipped, 
t^deparle roi;^' [<<by command of the king,"] invested, like 
the priesthood, the cent Snisses^ [the hundred Swiss,] and all 
the other appeudages of legitimacy, in France, with their for- 
mer dignity and powers ; yet, generally speaking, they exhibit 
a most forlorn and neglected appearance; and, as they stand 
or tumble in their niclies, are no bad barometers of the state of 
the rustic piety of the quarter they inhabit. We observed in- 
deed along the high roads of France MadormaSf who had suffered 
in the wars of the revolution, and who still exhibited much of 
the negligence of the republican toilette ; some without a pet- 
ticoat, and others without a nose, while the head of St. Gene- 
Tieroe, recently placed on the figure of St. Peter (distinguished 
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kybismMiiirekey), tnd a jfeurife Itt stock under tte stump of 
a broken-armed St Denisy presented the evidences of days ef 
past sacrilege, together with hopes of retarning piety, lite 
fortune of the saints has long^ in France, exclusively depended 
on the rise and fall of the pubUc stock of fkith; and many a 
one, who twenty years back would not have given an assignat 
for a share in ** the whole army of martyrs," is now buying up 
the finger of St Louis, at any price ! 

Wh^ver the royal family were expected to pass, on the oc- 
eamon of the two mtoroHonSf or in their respective joumies in- 
to the inte^r of the lungdoro, the via mora is distinguished bj 
the new setting-up of prostrate images, and neglexrt^ crosses. 
The crucifix, placed at the port of Dieppe when Madame landed, 
is, I think, for siase and colouring, the most formidable image . 
that ever was erected to scare, or to edify. And the Mdonna 
exhibited in the chui*ch of St Jaques, in the same town, and on 
the same important occasion, was evidently, in the hurry of the 
unexpected honour, suddenly transported from the bowsprit of 
some English trader ; and had doubtless stood many a hard 
gale, as the «Jovdy Betty 9^* or **8prighUi/ ESJUif,*^ before she 
was removed to receive divAie honours, as notre damt At 8t. Jo- 
gue$ ; where, dressed in English muslin, and in a eoeffure d 
la GmmMf [ her hair in the Chinese manner,] to show she is 
above prejuoice, she takes her place with Louis the Eigh- 
teenth,"* who shines in all the radiance of piaster of Paris, on 
an altar beside her. 

In travelling through Normandy, I asked our postillion, why 
lie did not salute an image of the Virgin, which, new painted 
and crowned with flowers, sbiiod in a niche by the road side ?-~ 
He shrugged his shoulders, and replied : « mais c^eit passe^ ma- 
damtf tout cela,** [« but ail tliat is gime by, madam.''] Such I 
believe, generally speakinj^, is the present state of f* graven 
imageSf*^ and of the i*eligiun stqpported by ** graven images^^^ in 
France. 

Speaking of the peasantry, in the neiglibourhood of Ver- 
sailles, Madame de Maintenon observes, ** quandfai v&tdu sa- 
voir d^tux^ qui a Jail U Pater, Us n^en saveni rien. ifui a fait U 
Credo? eiicore mains, ^iis adorentlavierge? oui: 8*Us ado- 
rent Us saints ? tnip-dd. 8i an pixhe de viaiujuer la messa unjour 
oavrwr? Oni, ceries,'' [«when I aslted them who made the 
Lord's prayer, they did not know. Who made the Ci-eed ?— 
they knew still less. If they adored the virgin ? yes : if they 

• This Vii^n, as might be expected, warmly embraces the cause of the 
Boorbon, to whom she o^es her elevation, and wean a wreath of lilies, and 

aupports the drapcnu hlauc, [the white flag" ] 
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udomd tbe saiiitB? oh»'yes. If it was a tiB to stey from maflg 
9m working-days? yesy certainly/'] 

Of all the religious grievances, of which the French peasant* 
wy and the labouring classes now complain, as falling the hea- 
▼iest, the necessity they are under of attending mass, on work« 
ing days, and the strict observance imposed on thein» by the 
maife$9 oi* magistrates of many of the eommwicSf to religiously 
observe all feasts and festivids, and even certain hours, in par^ 
ticiilar days dedicated to particular saints, on pain of a heavy 
yeaalty, is the most oppressive. These agents for the revived 
claims of the long-fi>rgot(en legion of saints, frequently levy 
their fines, without mercy, on the profane but industrious pea^ 
saiit, who takes up his spade during the vigil of 8t* Didgmis, 
er who plies the wheels on the feast of St. Catherine. 

Under the reign of Napoleon, idleness met no quarter, even 
ttough dictated by ^ainiSf or enforced by doctrines. Every 
body worked and prayed, according to their vocation, and in* 
lerests were not crushed, nor indolence encouraged, under the 
sanction of ceremonies and forms, having no real connexion 
with either faith or reason. I could perceive that the religious 
toleration, enjoyed by the peasantry in common with the rest of 
the population, under his reign, was a subject to them of grate-> 
ful i*einembrance, and they have more than once led to it with 
characteristic traits, that gave them point and interest. 

A peasant woman of some remote province, whom revolu- 
tionary vicissitude had placed in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Sevres, (and who, recommending herself to me as 
^chef(Pimmagaxinde bktncldssagef^^ [<< chief of a washing esta- 
blishment,"] thus spared the dignity of my page from the pollu- 
tion of a homelier term for her profession) afforded me infinite 
amusement in her weekly visit to our hotel in. Paris, by the 
quaintness and ndtoeti of her observations. When I beheld 
her from the window, driving up the street in her oharetUt [cart,] 
mounted on piles of snowy linen, surrounded by her nymphs^ 
guarded by her great dog, and led by htr gar fon, [boy] I always 
hastened to receive this queen of soap-suds myself, in the anti- 
room, leaving one of her darnes de hanneur [maids of honour,} 
to arrange the official duties of her calling with my ^mm€-<Ie- 
dwmbre, [maid,] in the adjoining s^artnient She was a littl# 
shrivelled, brown woman, with black petulant eyes and marked 
countenance; and with her scarlet jacket, striped petticoat of 
many breadths, high cormtte^ [cap,] and massy gold cross and 
ear-rings, she presented a figure and costume, which the very 
genius of masquerade might safely have ad<^ted, both for its 
originality and singular effect. She was always in a flurry, 
always in apassion^ always full pf news^ always full of cnriosi- 
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tjf ftnd frequently undertook to correct my ptdoiSf [bad French^] 
while I should have lamented much^ had any one corrected 
her's. liVhen the weather was wet, she dried ** ksgiUets et ju* 
pons par art^t^ nuidame /" [«< she dried the waistcoats and pet- 
ticoats artificially !''] She would pardon the king much for 
^ving *flafuitum tme princessCf blanche comme la neige^** [<< for 
giving the nation a princess white as snow ^^3 ^^^d she called 
her dog << C^opairaf^^ because she liked the names ^f great 
men ! — ^^ c*e$t « beaih ceUh*^ [" they are so fine."] 

One day, when she was later in her weekly returns than 
usual, she entered my dressing-room, not in the meekness of 
excuse, pleading a fault, but in a passion, perfectly dramattb : 
, « Eh bien, madame, vmts voilA peu conUnie de moif n'esUee 
pas? Eh bien, c^est noV rdigioUf morbleUf qui se ndle de noP 
UanchissagCf vaili /'' [** Well madam, I suppose you are not 
pleased with me — ^But 'tis our religion that has interfered with 
our washing !"] 

I could not readily understand what religion bad to dp with 
Afr vocation; I asked what she meant, << Bien, vousaUe% voir f 
ma petite bonne danie. C*est not* gobe-mouche de moire, gtct 
iums defend defaire noP lavage tel et teljour. C^est aujour* hvi 
la jfete de 8L Frangois, c^est demain la veille de SU Ambrose. 
Vma un beau ehien de, plaisir que d*avoir des saints et des 
moires, qui nos defendent de vivre** Et bien I ma cbtre dame^ 
on a beau erier. Mais voUd celui !f jamais U m se meloit de 
noV lavage ; jamais ne m'-a-t*tZ defendu de secher mesjupons et 
mes gilkts teljour queje voudrois. Cependant, on dit qu'^il est 
pendu par les Anglais — tantpis; bonjour, madame /"^ [** You 
sliall see, my dear lady, it is our booby of a mayor, who forbids 
us to wash on such and such days. To-day is tlie festival of St. 
Francis, to-morrow the eve of St. Ambn>se. It is a charming 
thing to have saints and mayors, whopi*event us from earning 
our bread.-— But there was u£ ; he never meddled with our wash- 
ing; he never hindered me from drying my petticoats and my 

* 

* A fine of fifteen francs is demanded, as a penalty for work done on tlie j'ot(i;« 
tkfpte, which are nearly of daily recurrence. Sometimes five fetes occur in 
one week, and a labouring man, who counted thepa over to me, deplored this 
Io5S of time and gain as a new and severe grievance. 

i^-" Ctf/trt," ["he, him,**] is the mystic term, by which Buonaparte is now 
mentioned by all the lower classes. I have frequently seen •* cc/«i," written 
in all manner of ways, on gates and posts, &c. &c. • 

:^ This reference to my blanchisseusc, resembles the anecdote of the old 
dame, who cursed Colbert every day she made an omelette, because he had put 
a tax upan eggs. I believe, however, there is no question, but that the pea- 
santry liave a general preference for Buonaparte. Those of Bourgo^e, al* 
ways inclined to revolutionary prmciples, believed tliat he was retunung intr- 
France at the head of an anny of negroes. It A\as necessary to deny tliis, for« 
mally, in tliat pi-ovince. 
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li^aistcoats any day I chose. However, they say the English 
have hanged him — So much the worse; good day madam!"] 

And with this conclusion, which she did not widtto hear af- 
firmed or denied, she scudded away, imiiiferent, perhaps, to the 
fate of <« cduiy* or whether he was hanged or not ; bui taught 
by experience how valuable was the toleration he had establislh- 
ed, even to her little interests and comforts, and, like the rest 
of her class, drawing comparisons, under the Jnfluence of her 
own feelings, more to his benefit, than to the advantage of those 
who succeeded him. 

While I was in the district of la Beauce, a farmer solicited the 
renewal of a lease, or haiiltf which it was in the power of go- 
vernment to grant, through the interest of General de C— -f 
whose chateau was in the neighbourhood. As he was a man of 
most unblemished character, and the father of a family, his ap- ' 
plication was attended to. But it having been intimated that 
the fanoaer had been married during those days of the revolu- 
tion, when the cxvH cofnJtraxt was a sufficient ratification of the 
mairiage vow, it was made a condition for the compliance with 
his request, tliat he should be married oroer again by a priest, 
as the government would naturally give a preference to a can- 
didate, who submitted to all the forms and doctrines of the ca- 
tholic church. The farmer replied, that he had been married 
two and twenty yeara to a very faithful and affectionate wife, 
with whom he had lived in gt*eat harmony and happiness ; that 
his sons and daughters were growing up around them, and that 
he would not stamp their birth with Ulegitimacy, nor a virtu- 
ous woman with infamy, by submitting to a second marriage, 
wUch would naturally invalidate the Jirstt though that marriage 
bad been celebrated accordifig to the laws of his country then 
existing. «* 1 believe, madam,*' said the uUra-royalist gentle- 
man, who related to me the anecdote Si few days after it occur* 
red, and who knew all the pai-ties, t* I believe it is not neces- 
sary to give you a stronger instance of the absence of all reli- 
gion among our peasantry of the present day, or of their de- 
generacy from tlic faith of their ibrefatiiers." 

It is curious, however, to observe that some popular super* 
stitions survive the bigotry which once accompanied them, more 
especially in the remote provinces, wherever education has not 
jet made its illuminated progress. 

An eminent physician in Paris, native of les petifes Mpes, m 
mountainous district between Lyons and Geneva, assured me, 
that be had known a young man driven from his village, by th<» 
odium of belonging to a family tuxused «tfai?atr un nam,*^ 
r« of having a name,"] which is tantamount to the « evU «y«,*^ 
m Ireland. And the conjuror preserving his << magiqu$ Wane. 
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et noitf^* [black and wliite magic,"] still retains a portion of 
respect, when superstition more imposing^ and charlatans more 
dignified, have lost their credit with the people.' 

Of this character^ once so high in consideration, Rousseau 
has made a charming use in his Devin du ViUage, [Village 
Coryurer/] and Farquhar a most humourous one, in ais Re- 
cruiting Officer. It is thus that genius, among her splendid 
' fictions, records the characteristic traits of ages and nations; 
and registering facts which the chronicler neglects as notori- 
ous, and the historian overlooks as undignified, preserves em* 
balmed the most interesting features of humanity, for the con- 
templation of the philosopher, and the instruction of posterity* 
^ The catalogue of popular superstitions is neither very exten- 
sive nor very various, and presents nearly the same images in 
all countries* Melancholy sounds breathed at melancholy hours 
will always be portentous to ignorance ; and fear will ever ex-, 
crt its most harassing dominion over the imagination, in sea- 
sons of sorrow and affliction. Thus, in France as in England, 
the howl of a dog at the^cottage of the dying ))easant, is more 
ceitain death than the disease which kills him. And the Irish 
benshi has her pendant [counterpart] in the French owl, which 
is always considered «• oiseau de mauvais aupire^* [^« bird of 
ill-omen,^'] when she sends forth her midnight screams near 
the chamber of the sick. A goat in the stable is esteemed, in 
France, a sure protection from contagion to the cattle with 
which it associates, and ranks most probably with the bracket'^ 
herif which, in Ireland, holds so distinguished a place among 
the lares and penates of the cottage hearth. 

• ••••«»»«•« 

<< Je xeux qiie le moindre pay son mette une p&ide dans le pot, ^s 
dimanchesJ^ [<< I wish that the poorest peasant may have a fowl 
to put in the pot, every Sunday,"] is a saying of Henri IV. 
which has rendered his memory more precious in France than 
all he has ever said or done beside. And this simple and bene-* 
volent ♦< je veux*'* [« wish'*] will perhaps survive in the memory 
. of the nation, when the pretty **mots de sentimentf*^ [*< senti- 
mental sayings/'] which royal eloquence is now made to utter, 
shall be forgotten, or remembered only to be reprobated as the 
jargon of insincerity, dictated by bad taste. Henry IV.* did 
not live to see this pliilanthropic wish accomplished ; and whether 
his great views, and those of his able minister, would finally 
have produced such an effect among their otiier happy conse- 

• When the death of Henry IV. was known to the people of Paris, nothing 
was heard, on every aidfi» but cries of " ntrne avons perdu notrep^re." [•* we have- 
lost our father."] 
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quences, the spirit of religious fanaticism that cut short the days 
of France's best king, has left it impossible to ascertain. 

It mustf however, be a source of infinite satisfaction to hi* 
descendants, to find, on their return to the government of their 
kingdom, that the prayer of their great grandsire is accom- 
plishedp and tliat **le moindre paysan** not only « met une poiUe 
doMsUpotp Us dimandieSf* [*< the poorest peasant not only puts 
a fowl in the pot on Sunday ,''] but even puts a little flesh meat 
into his marmite^ [soup-pan,J on week-days* To the enjoy- 
ment of this luxury, under the reign of Louis XIV. and his im-* 
mediate swictsndrSf there were two insurmountable barriei*8— « 
the taxes of the taMt and of the gaJbtUe. The mode of dividing 
and subdividing the toi//^, was among its greatest grievances. 
When the minister of finance demanded a certain sum for tlie 
exigences of a war, or the expenses of building or adorning a 
palace for the king, or his mistresses,"!^ (and these palaces rose 
like the fairy castles, which the incantations of magic conjure 
into existence) the tax imposed on the kingdom was subdivided^ 
according to the superior interest of the nobility at court, who 
were governors of the provinces*! This partial division, by 
which the impost always fell lightest on those most able to bear 
its infliction, was again followed by a more partial subdivision, 
until at last the burthen was thrown almost exclusively upon 
those unprotected individuals who were at the mercy of the great 
man, or the great man* s great man^ in every town or parish. The 
governors, who imitated in their provincial courts the splendor 
and extravagance of the king, purchased their magnificence, and 
preserved their situations, by exactions and extortions which some 
times drove the people to insurrection. The memory of the Duke de 
RichcUeu is still execrated in the province he governed, in the reign 

* Beside the continual repain and decorations made in the palaces of Fon* 
iainbleau, St. Germain, en Laye, St. Cloud, Meudon, Compiegne, and Cliara« 
bord, the moat ancient of the royal palaces, there hare been raised, since the 
rei^ of Louis XTV. Versailles, Marli, the Gi-eat and Little Trianon, Clugny, 
Maintent^n, (upon the aqueducts of which such large sums were expended, as 
exdted a general murmur against its lady), Bellevue, (constructedforMad.de 
Pompadour^, Lucicnnes, for Mad du Barry, and Bagatelle, built by the Count 
d'ArtoiSy (for a waeer) within six weeks. To these expensive palaces, meant 
flolely to vary the pleasures of the king and his mistresses, must be added St. 
Cyr, unquestionably established as a palace of retreat, for the authoress of the 
dragonades and massacres of the Cevennes. 

f lis ezaroin^rent, comment il seroit possible d'augmentet* sourdement let 
aides, lagabeUe, et autres imp6ts. Quand tout ^toit arrange, dans le secret, 
avec les sang-sues publiques, les interress^s appuyoient les projects au oonseilj 
et les faisoient passer. — tntrigue du Cabinet^ vol. i. p. 244. 

[They examined, how it would be possible to increase secretly the excise, 
the salt-tax and other imposts. When all was arranged, in prirate, with tlie 
public blood-suckers, the interested pressed their plaits on tiie coundl, and 
ud them earned into effect] 
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of Loais "SY. Even the friends of the Duke de ChaialnAs hxw% 
lefty in their private correspondences, such testimonies of his 
atrocious conduct in Bretagne, (under Louis XIV.) as consigns 
this otherwise obscure and mediocre person to eternal ignominy** 
<< Oti a fait une taxe de cent niiUe ecus sur Us bourgeois ; [«* they 
havelaia ataxof a hundred thousand crowns on the citizens," j 
(says Mad. de Sevigne, speaking of the capital of ia Bre- 
tagne, and of the disturbances occasioned by its taxes and the op- 
pressions of its governor) et Hon ne trouve point cette sommt 
dans ringt quatre heureSf elle sera doubUe, et exigible par Us 
soldats. On a chasse et banrd touU une grande me, et defendu 
de Us recueillir, sur peine de Ui vie; de sorie qu^on voyoU Urns 
ces miserabUs, femmes accoucheeSf vUUardSf enfans, errer en- 
pUurs^ an sortir de cetU vUU, fRennesJ sans sarcoir oil oiler, 
sans avoir de nmirriture^ ni de quoi se coucher. On a pris soix» 
anU bourgeois, on continence demain a pendre^ CetU province 
est un bd exempU pour Us autres, et sur tout de respecter Us 
gouvemeurSf et les gouvemanUs, dene point kur dire dHnjures9 
et de ne point Uurjeter des pierres dans U%ir jar dins. Les puni^ 
iions et Us taxes ant ett cruelles ; U-y-auroU des\ histoires tra* 
giques A vous conter, dHci a demain^ [and if that sum is not 
raised in twenty-four hours^ it will be doubled, and exacted by 
the soldiers. The whole inhabitants of a long sti*eet have been 
driven away, and forbidden to return, on pain of death— so that 
we have seen all these poor creatures, women, old men and chil- 
dren wandering in tears, about the environs of the city (Rennes) 

* The duke de Richelieu, speaking of his government of Guienne, obienres 
that he could th tliere -what he Uked, ** ou perwmie n*oaeroit ltd Hen dire, itasU bien 
avec lemaitre Lomt XF,'* [" where no one dared to oppose him, as he was in 
fiivour with the master Louis XV."] His Cruelty and exactions nearly pro- 
duced an insurrection in the province, and finally caused the suppression of the 
parliament of Bourdeaux. It was upon this occasion, that Louis XV. made 
profeuio?i defoi, [profession of faith,] on the subject of divine right. <* Je lettr 
firai voir flet parlemens,J qrieje ne itena monpoievoir gtie de Dieu / qiieje n*ai de 
compte d rtndre qtCd luif et gveperaotirte ne doit ^oppoaer d ma votorttS ?** ["I will 
let them see (the parliaments) that I hold my power from God only ; that I 
am accountable to him alone, and no one shall' dare to oppose my willP"] How 
little he then suspected, that this tUvine right would not only be questioned, 
but denied to his unfortunate successor! In 1789, it was proposed in the Nation* 
at Assembly to give Louis XVI. the title of" Hoi des Fran^ait, par le conaente^ 
fnent de la nation,*^ [" King of the French, by consent of the nation,"] and to 
suppress tlie formula, *'par la grace de Dieu,'* ["by tlie grace of God."] It 
was upon* this occasion that I*etion exclaimed, " c^est calonmier Dieu/ Charley 
IX. ^Udt-il auaai roi^ par la grace de Dieu .^" [" tliis is calumniating God ! Charles 
' the IX. was also king by the grace of God !"] 

f It was in this momeut of national suffering, when these cruel exactions 
were made on the people, that Mad. de Montespan was raising her superb pa- 
lace of Clugny. 'l*he disturbances of la Bretagne were perhaps the first throes 
of the great convulsiOhs, whidi followed long after; they proceeded at least 
fxom the same c»use. 
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without knowing wbere to go, without food, and without lodg- 
ing. Sixty citizens have been taken up, flUd to-morrow thej 
will begin to hang them. This ptrovince should be an example 
to the others, to respect the governors, and the governesses, ttf 
say nothing against them, and not to throw stones into their 
gardens. The taxes and the punishments have l|een cruel; 
fiiere will be tragical stories to tell you after to-morrow.] ' 

Tragical indeed! for twelve men were broken alive upon the 
wheel, suspected of having conspired against the life of the all- 
powerful governor, who had thus goaded into madness a sim- • 
pie people, which could scarcely speak any language to be un- 
derstood. Mad. de Sevigne drops this dreadful topic, to give 
the history of her pretty dog, << Sylphide, hUmd commeun bland^ 
in;" p« Sylphide, as white as a flaxen-haired beau ;''] foi* such 
was the chai*acter of the times— -cruelty and frivolity—- the af- 
fectation of sentiment, and the absence of sensibility! 

If the taiUe was one reason, why the peasant, drained to tlie 
last farthing of his earnings, could not conveniently put << his 
chicken into the pot,'' the gabelU was another. And it was 
in such times that the French peasant, like the modern Greeks 
under the Turkish despotism, concealed any little hoard tfaej 
might have amassed, and lived in seeming wretchedness, to es- 
cape those exactions, wjfich would have rendered their poverty 
real, had it been discovc.cd or suspected. 

But no tatUe, no 'gabeUe now exists, and the French peasant 
is at last enabled to ** metire la povle dam lepoU les dimancheSf*^ 
[** put a chicken in the pot on Sunday.''! How long, however, 
this privilege, this luxury, may be retained, it is for the advo- 
cates of « le bon vittux: teww" [•• the good old time*'] to declare. 

The peasant's table, in France, is oik coui'se regulated by his 
circumstances, and by the nature and soil of his native pro- 
vince. But from all I could learn, from pei-sons of all ranks 
and all parties,'**' plenty, even to abundance, has hitherto been 
found among tliis class, and has been interrupted only by 
the ravages lately made on their property by tfic armies of 
almost every nation in Europe. The presence of these armies 
caused enormous losses to the proprietors of vineyai*ds, parti- 
cularly in the south, where the vines were wantonly torn up by 
the roots. In the pasturage districts or provinces, they make, 
of their laitagCf [milk,] a principal article of food, under the 

* I asked a royalist^ who has a considerable landed property, whether hli 
tenants could aitbrd to eat meat often in tlie week? He answered me wiih pe- 
tulance, " and why not?" ** But (I said) it was not always so befbre Hie revo- 
Kition/* *'Eh/ maUnon** [«*Eh! indeed! no."] And he shrugged his should- 
ers, and hemmed and finished with the usual ; ** MaU, pte v^iUsz-vous ?" [*< But 
what would you have."] 
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form of cheeses, Cfeam cakes, and porridges ; but I observed 
that in France mflk was rarely taken in its simple state, as 
among our peasantry. In Normandy, the farms are all uell 
stocked with cows. In the Isle of France, this useful animal 
is so scarce, that in many places the goat's milk is exclusively 
used, -and is even occasionally made into cheese. 

The peasantry, for the most part, take four meals a*day : a 
very slight breakfast when they rise, which is generally of thin 
soup ; the grand dejeunt [breakfast] at 1 1 o*clack,(which is in fact 
f their dinner ;) their gatUe, or sort of luncheon, of raw vegeta- 
bles and bread and butter ; and their supper, which generally 
consists of meat and vegetables, (as at their dinners) made into 
a ragout. Light wine and water is tJieir general drifik : a be- 
verage produced from chesnuts, and cider is also occasionally 
used, but are neither of tliem held in estimation by the «« verita- 
bks Jmphytrions^^ [« true Amphytrions"] of rural savoir vivre* 
^* Une petUc govMe de liqiieur,*^ [«« A little drop of liquor**] is a 
delicacy to which they are no strangers, while every village 
guiiiguette [tavern] supplies an imitation of that foreign luxury, 
«ia bonne doubk Mere deMars^^* [" the good double March beer,*'] 
which is of the same quality of that very worst beverage, the 
** poor creature, small beer^* in England. 

* » * • • «-« * • • ft 

Hospitality is the virtue of semi-civilized nations. It is a 
resource against the tedium of ignorance and inanity ; and none 
think it « greater solitude to be alone,** than those, who are 
tlie least qualified to contribute to social enjoyment. The 
French peasantry are said to have been more hospitable, in 
their days of profound ignorance and extreme poverty, than in 
their present improved condition. It is also certain that there 
are much fewer calls upon this virtue, (if it be one) than there 
formerly must have been, when poverty was the vow, and beg- 
gary the pmfcssion of a large class of tlie people. The cater- 
ing friar, the mendicant monk, the wandering pilgrim, no longer 
present themselves at the cottage-door, to cherish a spirit of 
liospitality, tiirough the medium of a mistaken charity, or un- 
der the influence of a powerful bigotry. Competency is also so 
eqiiJllly distributed, and industry so well rewarded, that few 
are urged by want or idleness to put their neighbour*s genero- 
sity to the test ; and curiosity, that insatiable ap[»etite, which so 
often makes the stranger's welcome, has been, during the last 
years, fed to surfeit, by the fluctuating crowds which have pas- 
sed from all nations before the door of the French cottage. The 
droits-rcunis have likewise proved a check to the exercise of this 
primitive virtue^ for the hope of selling «te petit pot de vin,*' 
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[<<tfae litile juf; of wine"] under the rose^* no longer secures to 
Ibe traveller a <« eolation" along with it. 

« T(nd pays, ou la mendidte est tme pr^tsdqnf est mal'gouvrni,^ 

t<< Every country where mendicity is a profession^ must be 
adly governed/'] says Voltaire. I should suppose, from my 
own obsen^ations, that the country in the world the most infec- 
ted by mendicity is Ireland ; and the countiy the least taxed 
with this disgusting and always vicious branch of community^ 
IB France. The whole of this order, now existing there, may 
be comprised in those little groups of cripples, which neither 
disgust by filth, nor annoy by importunity ; and which, gather- 
ing round the traveller's carriage on the high roads, quietly 
detail the infliction, which induces theni to interest the benevo- 
lence of the <» tres charitable monsieur,^^ [«< most charitable mon- 
sieur."] <« C^est une virile ineoniestablef'^ [« It is an incontesta- 
ble truth,''] says Chamfort, speaking of the state of France, on 
the eve or the revolution, <<git'i/-y-a en France sept millions 
fkommes, qui denwndent VaumonCy et dou»e mUlionSf hors d^etat 
it la leur fairet^^ [<< that there are in France seven millions of 
people who ask charity, and twelve millions who are not able to 
bestow it."] 

This frigtitful picture of national poverty is corroborated by 
Mr. Youngy who made his second tour to France at this periody 
and who observes that the original sin of its institutions struck 
at the root of national prosperity, and produced a poverty,, that 
«< reminded him of Ireland." The improved condition of the 
lower classes has had. an inevitable influence on the evil of 
mendicity 9 and the hopes of idleness and imposture were finally 
crushed by the laudable efibrts of the Comte ile Pontcoulant.f 
This gentleman began his salutary reforms upon tha class of 
fainianst during his prefectship at Brussels, and receiving the 
sanction and assistance of the impe^^al government, drove the 
young and indolent into the workshops and manufactories, and 
placed the old and infirm in asylums and hospitals. How far 
the revival of old institutions, the return of the religious orders^ 
and the encouragement of religious houses, may have an eflect 
upo& this suppressed class, it is impossible to say; or whether 

* Passing by a Uttle ^tinguette, in la Brie, I perceived written over the ddor 
in Piench, as old as the Romance of the Roae, the first line of Rosalind's epUogue, 
''Good wine needs no bush." The prorerb, therefore^ was common to both 
countries. 

t The Comte de P distinguished hunself in the revolution. Loaded 

with honours by Napoleon, he was made count of the empire, peer, senator; 
uid commandant of the legion of honour. 
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some futare preacher in tiie pulpit of St. Leu, or St. Gilles,^ 
may jiot give a n«w impulse to his flocks, «nd again address to 
them the words humourously attributed to the ancient curi of 
that parish — «< nies.chers gueux^ qtd risquex Its gaUreSf en pass^ 
ant voire vifd mendier^ entrez dans l^un des quatre ordres men- 
dians^ vous serex riches et honoreSf*^ [*« ray dear beggars, who 
in passing your lite in begging run the risque of the gallies— 
enter into one of the four orders of mendicant friars, then yoa 
wiU be rich and honoured.'*] 

The virtue of charity tiiei-efore, like that of hospitality, lies 
at pi*csent latent, for want of objects to call it into action. But 
if latent, it is not dead. There is no nation more strongly en- 
dowed with that physical sensibility, which promptly responds 
to the cry of suffering, and which awakens, that ready and uif- 
calculating sympathy, •• whose pity gives, ere charity begins." 
The i^adincss with which an orphan, or unprovided chUd (the 
illnstre maiheureux [the illustrious unfoilunate] of some village 
or hamlet) is adopted by a friendly neighbour or benevolent re- 
lative, is a proof that charity wants neither the means, nor the 
feeling to bestow its relief, when circumstances call upon its 
exertion. 

Country girls and children, without shoes or stockings; 
things calling themselves women, but in reality •« walking dung- 
hills ;" and «« ploughmen at work, without sabots^ [shoes«3 or 
iect tc> their Rtockings,"f are details given by a liberal English 
traveller of the state of the French peasants wardrobe, in tlie 
year 1788. Still, however, even then, ti^e French peasant had 
his " habiUde''Jete9^\ [« holiday dress,'*] like the Irish cotter, 
who appears in -the tattereil garments of misery all the week, 
to be enabled to exhibit his blue frixe cola-more^ and best 
brogues, at tlie Stinday « pattern,*' or yearly fair. 

There is an intimate connexion between vanity and poverty. 
Ostentation is the legitimate offspring of both. The peasant 
toilette of Fr ance now extends itself to the evcry-day comforts 
of working apparel. During my residence there, I did not sec 
one instance of a bai-e-footed, or bare-legged pei'son, not even 
among the children ; and « eire bien cluixissee^'^^ [" to be ♦ell- 
drest about the feet,"] seems a passion in France, from the 
petite-imaHresse in her cob-wcb " bus de coton^*^ [cotton stock- 
ings,"] at thii*ty francs a ])air, down to the demoiselle Georgette, 
who draws her <* bas de Udnt^* [*< woi*sted hose"] tightly over 
the smart ankle she has no objection to exhibit. 

• Formerly noted, as the parishes of coinmUioiwaires and beggars. 

f This partial covering of the leg is universal among the peasantry of Ire- 
land, at this day, under the name of " traheetu." And " / doat upon your tra- 
heens" is a phrase of endearment, commonly used as indicatin^^ *' 1 doat upoa 
the most miserable article about you." 
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The details of dress^ among the peasants, a]»pear to yary fa 
cnrerj province, and to rale in each with a precise and unde- 
-viating uniformity. One bright colour may be seen glowing 
ttrough a whole commune, and one stripe maintains its supre- 
macy over the petticoats of an entire orrondesseTiient. Thus^ 
«* im gres rmtg^* [<* a full red'*] is the delight of the dames of 
Auvergne, and « un bleu cikstt*' [*' celestial blue*'] the passion 
of the eUgantes of Limousin. 

In passing through Picardy and Artois, I observed that, 
while the old women preserved the lofty camette [cornet] of 
ancient times, the young had adopted the high mitred coemifie 
fliead dress] of the Chinese modes; a fashion which, though long 
pam in Paris, the hostess of an aubet-ge where we stopped in 
Abbeville assured me was in her town ** une novrveauU la plus 
nauveUCf'** [<< a novelty the most novel/'] In general, however, 
caps with immense borders, that sweep below the shoulders, 
and straw hats, are the prevailing head-dresses upon all occa* 
sions. The petticoat and corset, almost invariably of two dis- 
tinct colourSf relieved with white sleeves, of linen, or woollen 
web : gold chains round the neck, fastened with a heart, and 
suspending a large gold cross, are 'elegancies of the toilette 
scarcely ever dispensed with upon any occasion, and are fire- 
quently worn even upon working days. 

The district of the Ckmchois is the veryjiyyer of the Normandy 
ftshions, and a fair Couchoise, perfectly ** endimancheif^* or at- 
tired in her Sunday finery, exhibits a complexity of costume^ 
to which many centuries must have lent their progressive in- 
ventions, which probably began under William thef Conqueror, 
and received its last finishing touches on the arrival o{ Madame^ 
at Dieppe. The cap of the fashionable Cauchoise emulates, in 
height, the steeple of the church, which is the mart of her finery; 
her luxe dejupe [profusion of petticoat] is typical of its dimen- 
sions, and the pendulum of its clock is rivalled in the enormoui 
gold drops, which vibrate in either ear. 

It is curious to observe, that such nearly was the dress of the 
better order of dames, in the days of Charles IX. and that the 
peasantry were, under his cruel and bigoted reign, better clad 
anfi better conditioned, than under that of Louis XV. << All,'^ 
(says an author, whose researches into the ancient costumes of 
France are extremely profound) « all the peasantry then wor^ 
*fdts soldiers commodes,^* [« comfortable shoes ;"] but' this was 

* When Mad. d'Angouleme landed a second time in France at Dieppe, all 
the old poUtardes [fishwomen] and ancient dames of the town, dressed in ftiU 
costume, went down to the port to receive herroyid highness, and insisted mi 
drawings her carriage to the town-house. 

I 
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not the awe, under the reign of « le him aimif^' [« the beloved.'* J 
The taxation^ which went in part to supply the toilettes of Du- 
harry, et de Pompadour, naturally limited the elegancies of the 
peasant- wardrobe, and even obtruded upon its necessaries, as 
Mr. Toung^s <« moving dunghUlSt^^ at that period, evince. 

The influence of tiie toilette is universal in France, and it is 
far from being exclusively an object of female devotion, even 
among the peasantry. The young farmer *fque scfait brave,^^ 
[<< who makes himself smart''] is, in his own estimation, as at- 
tractive as any nurveilleux [wonder] of the chaussei D^^ntm 
can suppose himself. His well-powdered head* and massive 
queue, his round hat, drawn up at either side, *fpaur /aire le 
mm^teur," [«< to look like a gentleman"] his large silver buckles, 
and large silver watch, with his smart white calico jacket and 
trowsers, present an excellent exhibition of rural coxcombry^ 
while the elders of the village set off their frieze coats Mdth a 
fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose redundancy of flaps ren- 
ders the texture, of the nether part of their iress very unim- 
portant. 

But, however tasteless or coarse, however simple or gro- 
tesque, the costume of the French peasantry may appear to the 
stranger's eye, it still is a costume / It is a refinement on neces- 
sity, and not the mere and meagre covering of shivering na- 
ture. It is always one, among many. evidences, that the people 
are not poor, are not uncivilized, that they require the decen- 
cies of life, and are competent to purchase them. — When an 
Irish peasant, with his usual shrewdness, endeavours to drive a 
hard bargain with his employer, his phrase is frequently : — 
o Sure, all I ask isjmt what will get vie my bit, and my rag ;'* 
for all his ideas of dress consist in the words ** my rag.^^ These 
are painful references ! they ai*e perhaps too foreign, and toe 
frequent; but they are irresistible ! Ob ! where is the land so 
distant, tibe region so remote, into which I may travel, and not 
bear Ireland in my memory, and her misery in my heart ! And» 
oh ! when shall the pen, now employed in tracing the pros- 
perity and civilization of another country, be devoted to record 
the improvement, the tranquillity and happiness of my own !— 
When shall it leave thp fictions, wliich have been made the 
medium for exhibiting the causes of her errors and her suf- 
ferings, to register the facts which shall prove, that the first 
are removed, and the last are forgotten ! 

On our way to France, we had taken a very circuitous route, 
and passed through a great part of England. We found the 
beautiful peasant population of that country, with its fair tran- 
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qidD Saxon physiognomy^ transparent complexion, and rounded 
muscle, a dangerous preparative for eyes destined to meet a 
people, whose beauty can scarcely- be reckoned among their 
national perfections. The French face, particularly among 
the lower orders, struck me forcibly, as having a general re- 
semblance to the Tartar visage. The high but flattened cheek* 
bone, small eye, low forehes^, with the close concentration of 
the features, formed a very prevalent cast of countenance, in 
such of the provinces as I visited. There are, however, even 
among the lowest classes, some very splendid exceptions to this 
general line of physiognomy, and I think the two handsomest 
men I ever saw, were a miUer, near Amiens, and a workman, ' 
at the manufactory of porcelain at Chantilly, well known in 
his native town by the distinguishing appellation of <<te bel 
mvrkTf'* [<<the handsome workman."] It was in vain he showed 
us tlie Majesty of France smiling, with his << iourire paiemd,*^ 
[<< paternal smile,"] on a tea cup; or the royal dukes and 
dachesses smirking in family amity, on a punch bowl. We 
still thought the workman superior to his work, and he indeed 
seemed perfectly of our opinion ; for no « ktros tPapira^* 
[** opera hero"] ever played off the graces of attitude with a 
more studied or ridiculous effect, than did U hd ovrorier it Chant' 
tiUy, [the handsome workman of Chantilly,] for the benefit 
and admiration of the English visitants of his manufactory. 

The French physiognomy, however, varies almost in every 
province, and they themselves class the shades of beauty and 
ugliness with great precision, even in the neighbouring districts^ 
by the term « beau sang,^^ and ** vUain sangf^^ [« handsome 
blood," and <«ugly blood.''] This singular phraseology assimilates 
mih what may be called the elegant slang of English froi^-ton, 
which by introducing the pedantry of the stable into the jargon 
of the drawing-room, enables the connoisseur in beauty and 
horse-flesh equally to compliment << Thunderbolt by Vixen," 
and Lady Virginia, descended from a Plantagenet duchess, 
with the common declarstion that they are both << thorough- 
bred," and « show excellent blood." 

In thepay^ de Beauce the ^^vilain sang'^ is said to prevail; 
in its neighbouring district, la Perche, the « heau mng^^ is very 
distinguishable. In Normandy, the land of law, and loveliness, 
the beauty of some of the women rivals the charms of the 
witches of Lancashire ; and every where among the girls are 
to be met charming samples of **lajolie,^^ that indefinite style 
of prettiness, which the French prefer to every other, and 
which, by them at least, is deemed <<p{m Mle que la beauti 
mtmCf*^ [« more beautiful even than beauty."] The Bearnois, 
tiie native province of Henri IV. is celebrated for the beauty 
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of its inhabitantBt and particularly for tlieelegaiice^ femi» 
pidity of motlony and grace of gesture of its Basques, a rac« 
of peasantry in one of its districts, whom it is the pride of the 
Frevetifole noblesse to bring into their family, as upper servants^ 
and to exhibit in their saloons, at Paris, as pages, dressed in 
their own original and beautiful costume. 

I one day accompanied the Princess de Craon* to the Jiotel 
de Biron-Gtmtoau, and was in the formal act of presentation 
to the Duchess de Biron, when a figure suddenly appeai'ed in 
the garden paviliun in which we were received, which cut short 
my half-finished courtesy, and rendered even the amiable du* 
chess, with her historical name, an object, for the moment^ 
of secondary consideration. While Madame de Biron was 
saying the roost obliging things in the world, and in the most 
obliging manner, and while I, «< nothing loth," lent << a pleas«- 
ed ear," my eyes pursued (though with some difficulty) the flit- 
ting motion of a light aerial figui^, elegant and fanciful as the 
poet^s image of « a feathered Mercury." This splendid a^a* 
rition* in a costume singular and picturesque, passed through 
the pavilion into the garden. ** C^est k Basque de madame la 
iuchesse^ et dans le costwnie de son pays*^^ {j^ It is the Basque of 
the duchess, and in the di*ess of liis country,"] said the Prin- 
cess de Craon, observing the impression which this <<£air 
page" had made on mo. — «< Courir comnie nn Basquef est ws pro* 
verbe de FroroenceJ^ [«< To run like a Basque is a Provence pro- 
rerb,"] added the princess, << et vtms vowe», qu^il ne It dement 
pas9^* fit and you see he does not belie it.'^] He was at that mo- 
ment flitting among the trees of the garden, with the arrow-like 
swiftness attributed to the Hirkahs, or public messengers of 
Hindostan. 

We afterwards adjourned to the terrace of the garden, which 
overlooked the boulevard Italien, through which the royal cor^ 
Uge [train] was passing (for it was the entree of tlie young 
Itachess de Berri, into Paris,) and the Comte de H — e, who 
accompanied us, took infinite pains to name to me the distin- 
guished persons, who preceded, I'aJiowed. and surrounded the 
caleche [chariot] of the king, including the marshal Marmont, 
M. Talleyrand, Pere Elisec, et tutti quantL But still the beau- 
tiful Basque^ and his beautiful costume, were to me objects of 
greater attraction than all the grandeurs, which followed in the 
suite of the royal bride. 

* To thk venerable and excellent lady, whose higfh birth is among the least 
6f her merits, and indeed to ahnost every member of her illustrious family, I 
stand indebted for the most flattering attentions, and for much of the social 
pleatures I enjoyed, durii^ my residence at Pbri& 
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Slie Imtielf^ I ihooght, looked pale and timiS ; mid raflier 
staimed than delight^ hj the loyal acdamatioiis whidi rent 
the air fron TMces, which perhaps bad recently given their 
«^« vrooi^* to a very different enlre^;— -while the countenance off 
the Dadiess d'Angouleme, more in distmot than In timidity^ 
seemed such as she might have worn, when evincing her con- 
tempt of the national instability to her cause, she boldly an- 
swered to the often prostituted << nous jurons,'' [« we swear/'] 
^ (Swtar no%9 tnU obeyJ*^ It was indeed a countenance more im 
anger^ than in << sorrow" tat in joy, and the very reverse of ttist 
of the *^ buried Majesty of Denmark f' — ^thoogh that royal per^ 
sonage dso evinced n^er a << legitimate^' taste for retributioD» 
and was not averse to jdungihg his country in civU dissention^ 
to avenge his own private wrongs^ and satisfy his own priyate 
feelings. 

If the peasantry of Franca are not all Basques, their defect 
of beanty does not arise from deficiency of nourishment ; for I 
do not think I ever saw a greater number of persons, who seem- 
ed sent into the worid, **^ pour /aire voir jusqu*okpeutaUerkipea» 
hwmame,'^ [<< to shew how far Uie human skin may be stretched**] 
«< Xe ban gros pire,** « la bonne grosst-mtrtf^ [<< The good fat 
father,'' «the good fat mother,"] are epithets frequently used 
and justly applied, and the old phiUippics of frogs and soupe^^ 
vudgre now foil hurtless against ribs, deep in their covering, 
as any of the best new tight prizes exhibited at the Wobum 
shows. Among this order, indeed. Miss Frescott, the Pytikh 
ness of English embcfnpointf might acquire new hints for her 
science of amJA-jiklhisiSf and apply them for the benefit of mea- 
gre dowagers and attenuated young ladies, with successful ef- 
fect 

The improved condition of the French peasantry has indeed 
operated with equal benefit, morally and physically. The de- 
structions of the feudal system, with all its oppressive train of 
taxes and imposts, has produced a national regeneration.—* 
Even the despotic laws of the conscription, which peopled the 
armies of France -by mean^ even more odious than the press- 
gang system of England, has been counteracted in its effects, 
and repaired in its losses, by the ameliorated state of the peo- 
ple, by the division of the enormous landed properties, the 
equal participation in succession, and by the great encourage- 
ment given to the progress of vaccine innoculation.* 

* The French armj was essentially national, since by the hm of the con- 
scription it was composed of all the citistens, without distinction of class. This 
was the secret which filled up the fallen ranks of the French le^fions, and 
which reconciled the lowhr classes so patiently to its infliction. It was on 
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' In irsi ' the (umtr^eur-giniral [comptroller general] of 
France, under Louis XVI* Mmsieur Jdy de Fleuri, defined 
« the people*' of France, to be « peuple serff corviahU^ et taUla-- 
bUfd merd et misiricardei'* [<< a slavish people ea»:»aMe and 
iaxabUf without mercy or pity."] It was the misery of this 
^^peuple serf,^^ that urged the cause of the revolution ; it was 
■tUs *fjfeupie corveaMe et taiUable^ A merci et misiricordef^ wlio 
showed no mercy for their heartless oppressors. It was tbis 
raceof slaves, degraded, trodden on, broken down, strangers 
to liberty, to morals, and to religion, who were urged to com- 
mit those horrors, for winch they are so unjustly upbraided, 
and whose national mildness and natural gopdness of di^ 
position might well yield to the temptation of satisfying a 
vengeance, which the Wrongs and slavery of ages had ripen- 
ed, nourished, and fomented into madness. 

But that long-enduring race have now passed away ; their 
children are proprietors, where tiiey were vassals. The tor- 
ture no longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal ferocity by its 
horrible exhibitions. Bigotry no longer presents to them idle 
forms for real principles ; they have nothing to fear from the 
« droit de chasse,*^ the «* corvee f^^ the « taUie^^ the « gabdU.^* 
They have tasted a practical freedom, not less perhaps than that 
enjoyed by the people of England ; they are moral as the peo- 
ple of Scotland ; and notwithstanding the recent ravages, they 
are more prosperous perhaps than cither. Oh ! may they long 
continue so ; and in spite of that «< scourge (^fire^'*^ with which 

the higher clasBes it fell with the ereatest seTerity, if indeed the gentry of 
France ever had any profession but that of arms, or any object of ambition but 
niiUtary glory. 1 asked the wife of a fanner in the Isle of France, who had 
lost a son by the conscription, whcUier she did not rejoice in the downfall of 
him, who had instituted that despotic hiw ? «Pour celui,^ [*< He,'*] she replied, 
** il nous a fait trop de mat, pour que nous disions du bien de lui ; mais il noiu 
a &it trop de bien, pour que nous en disions du mal," [*< he'has done us so much 
harm, that we cannot speak well of him ; but he has done us so much good, 
that we ought not to speak ill of him."] And this, I beUeve, is the sentiment 
of the nation. 

* I copy here a paragraph from a letter, which I have this day received (De- 
cember 29th, 1816) from Paris, from a gentleman of considerable talent and 
experience, in the present state of things in France, •♦ Votre Camiing a tcnu 
ici des propos d'un ton, qui n'etoit pas propre ^ rapprooher les deux nations, 
et qui sont bien inconsider^s pour un oomme d'etat. II dit, il-y-a quelque 
terns, dans un cercle nombreux, oii ^toient beaucoup dc militaires nouveaux, 
que le gouvcrnemcnt des Bourbons etoit trop doux pour une nation, aussi tur* 
bulent et aussi factieusc que )a ndTre. Mais que l'An|^leterre se chargeoitde 
J10U8 tenir foiM une vtrrge de ftni ! Les militaires n'ont ricn ^t,et Mad. de Stael 
s'est charp^ee seule de rcpondre sk ces insolences.*' [*< Your Canning has ex- 
pressed himself here in a tone which ought not be held between the two na<« 
tions, and which is very inconsiderate for a statesman. A short time ance, he 
said in a namci*ous circle, where there were a number of the new miUtary, 
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an English minister is said lal^ly to have threatened tliem, may 
they boldly resent and timdy oppose every effort made by do- 
mestic expression or foreign invasion, which may tend to bring 
them back to that state in which they were declared, by the law 
of the land, to be << un peuple serf^ coroeabU et taiUabley a merci 
tt a witiricorde /" 

that the govenunent of the Botubons was too mild for a nation so turbulent and 
fibctiouB as ours. But that England would take care^to ke^p us under a scourge 
of fire. The mifitaiy men said nothing, and Madame de Stael alone replied to 
his insolence."] 

** Comme M. Canmngparloit des Tictoires, que les Anglids aroient rempor- 
t^es» elle lui dit, ^oe si ces messieurs vouloient une seule fois se detacher des 
Rosses, des Prussiens, des Allemands, &c &c &e. et nous honorer d'une tSU' 
^•4He, elle lui promettoit de n'^tre pas refuse! ["As Mr. Canning spoke of 
the victories which the English had achieved, she told him that if mey would 
once detach themselves from the Russians, Prussians, Germans, &c. Sic. &c. and 
propose to honour us with a t£te-s^t€te, she could promise they would not be 
refused!"] ** Kotre Canning^' made himself extremely popular among the roy- 
aSttet ettras^B^ [iurious royalists,] when 1 was in France, by his speech at Bour- 
deaux, in which he called that loyal city *' le temple de Madame," [« the temple 
of Madame"] (the duchess of Angouleme.) For many evenings scftxeanvely 
i never entered any of the saloons of my royalist inends, that this ** mot de ««iti- 
memf* [<< piece of sentiment,"] was not echoed about in aU sorts of maudlin, 
whining tones— '* Le temple de Madame ! ! Ah que c'est joli ! Le T-e-m-ple de 
Madame ! Msis c'est charmant, c'est beau." [« The temple of Madame ! Ah! 
how pretty ! The temple of Madame— 'tis charming, 'tis beautiful."] 

" On vfdt bien^ madame" said a royalist to me, who had repeated this met de een* 
tHKitf upon every change and key of the sentimental gamut,'* on voitbien, ma- 
dame, qae voire Canning' est un homme ^ sentiment, avec infiniment d'esprit! 
Le temple de madame ! M gtte c*ett beau .^" [** It is easy to see madam that your 
Canning is a man of sentiment, with an infinitude of wit \ The tempio of Ma- 
dani»— AK! how fine!"] 
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Society. 



*' A mesure que U philosophle fait des progr^s, la sottise redouble lea ef- 
forts pour 6tabtir renipire dea pr^jug^s." 



JiTaticwd ChaTacteristic9,^'8ketch of Manners^ before the BevolU' 
tian^^-^During the Bevolutiqn^-^Vnder the Imperial Government. 
Jtctual State of Society and Mannersy in France.^^^ The Chil- 
dren of the 'Revoluiiim.^^'-^Rayalists^'^UUra'Boyalists.'^Consti' 
tutionaHsts^ and Buonapartists^ — Conversation. — Raconteurs."^ 
Political VaudeviUes.''-^Tone of the Ciroles.-^Freneh Vonth.'"^ 
The Bl6ve of the Polytechnic SchooL-^Eeligious Institutions.'^ 
School of Ecouen. 

NATIONAL idiosyncrasy must always receive its first co- 
louring from the influence of soil and of climate: and the moral 
characteristics of every people be resolvable into the peculiar 
constitution of their physical structure. Religion and govern- 
nientt indeed, give a powerful direction to the principles ani 
modes of civUized society, and debase or elevate its inherent 
qualities, by the excellence or defect of their own institutes* 
But the complexional features of ^Ke race remain fixed and un- 
changed, the original impression of nature is never effaced. 

The portrait dra^n of the ancient Gauls, by C»sar, preserves 
its resemblance to the French of the present day, notwithstand- 
ing the various grafts that have been inserted into the national 
stock. And Aga^ias and Machiavel have nearly given the same 
sketch of the same originals, at periods of very remote.distance 
and with Tiews of very different tendency. Susceptible and ar* 

K 
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denti impetuous and fierce, the most civilized of all tlie barba- 
rianst whom Rome subjected to her yoke, are still the most po- 
lished people of Europe^ and the French, through all the vicis- 
situdes of their political fortunes, through all the horrors of the 
most sanguinary epoch of their revolution, have exhibited that 
inherent tendency to social attachment, that capability of ge- 
nerous devotion, and that fund of btm^hommie (to use a word 
of their own creation, for a feeling peculiar to themsdves), 
which evince that the worst form of religion and government, 
could not destroy the happy elements of character, out of which 
such kindly dispositions arose. The atrocities, which stained the 
most unfortunate s&ra of the revolution, were almost redeemed 
by the constitutional virtues, wiiich exhibited themselves during 
its progress. Condorcet, condemned to death, yet refusing the 
asylum which friendship risked itself to offer him, is but one cot 
of a thousand examples of noble disinterestedness and heroic de- 
votion.* 

When humanity snatched one breathing moment from blood 
and terror, to bestow it on social intercourse; when all the quar- 
ters of Paris gave that well-remembered civic dinner in the pub- 
lic streets, to which all were bidden, and to which all were wd- 
comed; the tide of social affection, long frozen in its channels, 
suddenly dissolved, and flowed in its wonted genial current. The 
impulses of joy were universal ; strangers rushed into each other's 
arms; friends, long severed, clung in close embrace; and tbe 
sanguinary tyrant of the hour saw, in this sudden burst of friend- 
ly communication, the revival of tbe national « bon-hommie/^ 
and the downfall of his own power. A decree was issued against 
the recurrence of such festivals of the heart; but it was publish- 
ed too late: the avenues of social feeling were again opened, 
and the civic dinner was the passover of an emancipated people. 

The frightful system of despotism, laid by the ferocious tyran- 
ny of Louis XI. and accomplished by the ambition and pride of 
Louis XIY. produced an obvious and fatal influence on the cha- 
racter of the nation. The independence of the nobility, which 
bent before the open force JH^and direct hostility of the barba- 
rian king, moulded into irretrievable ruin before the enfeebling 
corruption of the more accomplished despot^ JKgainst this prime 

• Condorcet, pursued by tbe terrorists, received an offer of protection and 
concealment from a female friend : he peremptorily refused this generous 
offer, exclaiming, " Voub teriez hortlalnf* [" You will Tiolate the law!**} 
♦* Eh/ ndM-je hort V humanity?" [" And shall 1 violate humanity?"] was her 
answer. This heroic reply did not prevail upon the unfortunate fugitive : he 
Bed from the asylum of tbe friend, whose safety was more precious than hia 
own, and survired but a few davs. 
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destrojer of tbe liberties and morals of his devoted people. Kis- 
tory appeals to posterity; for the coteniporary chruiiidersy who 
uodertooiL their task at royal command, and stained her page in 
time-serving obsequiousness to the vanity of their employer^ 
were insensible? to the national degradation they recorded. When 
Boileau and Racine recited to the monarch) and to his mistresses^ 
the glories, pomp, and power of his reign,"* these courtly poets^ 
but feeble historians, felt not that the annals which flattered tbe 
pride of the vain-glorious king; condemned tbe despot of a ruin- 
ed people to immortal ignominy. The unprofitable wars, by 
nrhich the insatiate ambition of Louis XIV. endeavored to ex- 
tend his dominion; the lavish expenditure of incalculable trea- 
sures, dissipated in idle amusements, or squandered on gorge- 
ous palaces, left his people beggared, and his finance exhausted. 
His despotic supremacy suffered no trace of political liberty to 
exist; and the fatal example of his own private life spread tbe 
contagion of vice and of hypocrisy tiiruugh every class, and 
opened the gates of systematic depravity to his successors, which 
never closed, till the whole temple of corruption was 

" hurled headlong, 

YTith hideous ruin and combustion, down. 

In the history of civilized society there is, perhaps, no paral- 
lel for the moral degradation that enveloped France, during the 
wbfile of tbe eighteenth century. It was a demoralization so 
perfect, so unrestrained, and finally so unconsciously subsisting, 
sapping, corrupting, gangrening every social an^ moral relation 
of life, that towards the end of the long reign of Louis XY. 
scarcely one tie, that binds man to man, remained unbroken or 
middled; all was pollution, or degradation, political profligacy, 
or moral delinquency. Fiction and fart, history and i*omance, 
all that described, and all that imitated the morals and manners 
of these days, reflect their disgusting details with friglitful fide- 

• After a danj^rous illness, the king permitted Boileau and Racine to 
atnuse him, by reading aloud some pages or the history of his reign, which 
Madame de Montespan had engaged them to write. The king heard them, 
seated between his two mistresses ; the one in the height of her power, the 
other in her wane. To account for the distinction thus conferred apon his 
ex-lmvorite, Louis said ; *' Jl ett bien jftite^ madame, gue vous^ atsutie: d la lee- 
iure d*tm oitvrage,dora vmu mime avex traci le plan** [It is just, madam, that 
you should assist at the reading of a work, of which you yourself have 
traced the plan.] The History of Louis le Grand, commanded by himself, plan* 
ned by his mistress, and ereettted by two pensioned poets ! ! ! What a combina.- 
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litj. It is the illustrious Bussysf and St. Simons who attest the 
enormities they so gaily picture. It is the high-bom Richelieu^ 
who has immortalized the depravity of that elevated class^ whose 
vices are found epitomized in his own hi8t6ry of his own life* 
From the careless and spirited details of the brilliant de 8e- 
vigni, down to the imitative and ingenious fictions of the Mari- 
vaux^ Crebillons^ Louvets, and the Duclos^ a code of corruption 
night be drawn, so perfect in vice, so matchless in crime, that 
not the hardiest champion. of the <<6onTietc^ terns** [the good 
old time] would dare to defend it, or could refrain from astonish- 
inenl^ that << such things could be/* 

** And overcome him, like a summer's cloudy 
Without his speciiU wonder!" 

When the measure of political abuse was filled to overflowing; 
when not a ray of freedom was left to the people, not a shadow 
of representation to tbe nobility; when venality stalked forth in 
the stole of sanctity, and simony held an open market; when 
privileges were substituted for rights, and influence usurped &e 
forms of legitimate power; when exaction and oppression went 
hand in hand 'through every enormity, and the poison of moral 
corruption had worked its level through the whole mass; then 
the bond of society was rent asunder; and the great and fisal 
haultoersement, [overthrow] which followed, was only proportion- 
ate^ in its progress and effects, to its origin and causes. The first 
explosion, bold, brilliant, and aspiring, as the ascending fires of 
pyrfitechny, was followed by the admiration, and consecrated by 
the TOWS of all that was enlightened and liberal in Europe. Even 
royalty watched its commencement without fear, as its light 
pierced the gloom of the dungeon, 'and brightened the mansions 
of living sepulture; and philosophy gloried in its career, as she 
beheld the darkness of prejudice dissipated by its blaze, and the 
frightful edifice of despotism sink under its influence. 

But, though the revolution was an event devoutly wished by 
the liberal, and ardently forwarded by the wise; though all the 
talent and all the genius of the nation concurred in 

** Mutual league, 
TJnited thoughts and counsal, equal hope. 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise/' 

f Comte de Bnssy Rabutin, author of *' Histoire Amoureuse dea Gaules," 
and of M^moires." It is curious to obserre, that the intimate and most ad- 
mired friend of the amiable Madame de Sevig^^ was M. Pomenars, a noted 
comer, though a man of rank. He was repeatedly tried for his life; and Mad. 
de Seyign^ frankly declares her belief, that he was guilty of every erimt, hvt 
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fliey could bat direct its spirit^ and guide its views. It was the 
physical force ol' Uid nation, which could alone carry the design 
into effect. It was the collected mass of tlie most political, de- 
graded people in Burope, which was to bear it on; and the cause 
of freedom was inevitably committed into the hands of slaves. 
It was to no race, like the mymiidons of Achilles, swarming 
forthy and chan.i^'iri^ their species, that the work of devastation 
was consigned. Those who gave the revolution its sanguinary 
character were no miraculous progeny, no spontaneous product 
of the new order of things, but the home-bred children of des- 
potism, who, like the « yelling monsters" of Milton's Sin, turn- 
ed against their mother, and 

** Bowl'd, and gnaw'd her boweU, their repast." 

Familiar with sights of blood, to which the public executions 
had inured them,"* their own wild deeds were governed by their 
horrible experience. Sympathy long deadened, and sensibility 
long blunted, by the very nature of their institutions, they had 
now none left to exercise or to bestow on those who had thus de- 
graded them. It was these Ipng passive and thoroughly debased 
subjects of abused authority, who, creeping from their dens, 
shadowed by the Bastille, followed in the train of their tiger- 
leaders; who, glutted with blood, yet thirsting for carnage, 
taught the dreadful lesson, that those only who are educated in 
liberty, are capable of forwarding her cause; who evinced that 
many revolutions must occur, and many systems of government 
arise and fall, ere the stain of vassalage can be effaced; ere the 
mark of the chain can be worn from the neck of the captive, and 
the freeman forget that he had once been a slave! 

As it is the fashion of the day purposely to mistake constitu- 
tional principles, for democratic speculations, so it is its policy 
to revive and bring forwad the horrors of the revolution, as 
'< bugbears dressed to frighten children," into all that can be im- 
posed or inflicted. Images of long-passed crimes are conjured 
up, to spread terror, to awaken indignation, to increase preju- 
dice, and to render the people of two great nations the victims 
of the old state policy of ** divide, and govern.'' But it should 
be remembered, that the generation which perpetrated these 
atrocities, were the legitimate subjects of legitimate monarchs, 

* In the history of human cruelty, there was nothing so atrocious as the 
criminal punishments of France. Madame de Sevign^ mentions, in the course 
of her letters, above fifty persons broken aliye on the wheel, and two ladies 
hnraed by a slow fire ; of whom, . one was accused of sorcery. Damien and 
Ravillac were torn to pieces by horses, after tortures the most horrible : " the 
(jaettiony" or torture, was a. thing of every-day occurrence. 
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and were stamped with the character of the government^ which 
produced them. The race^ however^ have long passed away* 
which immolated, on the same altar, plebeian worth and roj^al 
virtue; who included in the same mighty hecatomb the chaiupt- 
ons of loyalty and the advocates of freedom, the La Tremouil- 
les and La Rochefoucaulds, with the Rolands and the Condor- 
cets, all that was precious in the annals of ancient chivalry, with 
all that was distinguished in the records of modern philosophy. 
Mature in life, when the scene of their iniquities opened upon 
this << horrid crew," it soon closed upon their gtult; and the 
Marats, the Dantons, and the Robespierres, who belonged equally 
to the order of things which preceded the revolution, and to that^ 
which filled up the most frightful of its epochs, can never re*ap- 
pear, unless a similar corruption in the government, and an 
equal degradation in the nation, shall prove again the inevitable 
connection between oppression, in the ruler, and worthlessnessy 
in the people. 

The nobility of France, including all the higher classes of so- 
ciety, are distinguished, in the early annals of their country, by 
a boldness and an energy of character, which not even the iron 
cages and loathsome dungeons of their determined foe, Louis 
XI. could subdue. But what his oppression could not effect, the 
vicious court and corrupting despotism of Louis XIY. accom- 
plished. In the whining sycophants, who shed tears when the 
monarch frowned;* who canvassed the honour df becoming the 
husband of his mistress^ or of yielding up their daughters to royal 
concubinage, it is difficult to trace the ancient baronical indepen- 
dence, the high sense of honour, which produced the GuescliriM 
and the Bayards of earlier days. — ^Amidst the orange groves and 
luxurious pavilions of Versailles, among priests and parasites, 
in childish amusements and jn womanship gossip, expired that 
once brilliant spirit, which gave to the French cavalier his pecu- 
liar tone of gallant intrepidity. The energy and vivacity, distin- 
guishable through the political and religious struggles of the 
League, were no more, and that careless desperation, which in- 
duced the chiefs of the Fronde to embark in a cause, scarely un- 
derstood, to please a beauty, scarcely known, 

• Even *'le vertueux Prnnpwme^ [the virtuous Pomponne] is described as 
weeping; when the king reproved him; and monsieur kneelt at the feet of his 
royal brother, to thank him for a favour conferred on one of his friends. Mad. 
de Maintenon's own picture of this *'eoitr inique,** [iniquitous court] as she 
calls it, is curious : '* JVbtit y voyons dea enviee, saru sujet, de$ rages} den trM» 
9on9, tOM resentimenff dea baateaeea qu*on C9uvre du nom de grandettr d*/5me.** 
[We see there, envy without cause, fury and treachery without resentment^ 
and meanness ^gnified with the title of greatness of soul. 
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*' de fairc la guerre aux rois/' 
[to war with ^ngs J 

or, 

'* de faire la guerre aux d^eux/* 
[lo war with the gods,] 

this bright etherial spark of national fire was exchanged for a 
flame, cold and putrescent as the marshy exhalation, and fit only 
to liglit the idolatrous altars, raised by a parasite aristocracy, to 
the worship of a vain-glorious monarch. — The group of slates, 
which the flattery of the sculptor has placed at the feet of the 
most gorgeous statue of the most georgeous of kings, aptly 
images the higher classes of society, by which he was surround- 
ed.* 

The courtiers of Louis XV. not less feeble and more depraved, 
not less abject and more vicious, resolved all human dignity into 
the maxim of ** reprSstnier noblementJ* [to act nobly.] How 
possible it was to reprisenter nobUTnentf without one noble prin- 
ciple or manly virtue, the innumerable memoirs of the in:iume- 
rable «< gay Lotharios" of those days of egotism and vanity best 
evince. 

The transition from the finical refinements and solemn pueri- 
lities of this age of dramatic representation, to the bold, coarse, 
republican tone of revolutionary manners, was singularly rapid, 
and curiously contrasted. To the ennui, exhaustion, and inanity, 
which characterized the insipid circles of a worn-out race, suc- 
ceeded an exaltation of head and a glow of heart, productive 
Bometimes of the noblest^ sometimes of the most tragical, and 
sometimes of the most ludicrous effects. The self-immolation of 
Charlotte Corday, the dauntless heroism of Madame Roland, 
belong to the best »ra of Roman patriotism. The avengeful 
feelings, which rose almost beyond the tone of human vindictive- 
ness, pursuing the dying moments of Robespierre, << breathe a 
browner horror" over deeds of darkness, than the deepest shades, 
of tragic fictionf have ever reached ; and there is nothing broader 

* When this famous statue of Louis XIT. was thrown down, in 1792, the 
name of the celebrated artist, Girardon was found written on one of the feet 
of the horse. Chamfort rather harshly defines this humility to be " la modette 
hiUte d*un homnte de ^^nie, ipit se croii hwiori de travaUler d la gloire d*un (y» 
ron.** [The modest stupidity of a man of genius, who thought it an honor to 
work for the glory of a tyrant.3 

f When Robespierre stood upon the steps of the tribunal, vainly appealing 
to a people over whose passions he had now lost all influence (for his last 
hour was come), a spectral figure, tall, gaunt, and fearful, which had for 
some time moved closely beside him, now continued to murmur at intervals 
in his ear in a hoUow and monotonous tone, **tu n*e»plu9 rien, tyrcm Vicha/aud 
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in farce, than the vicissitudea of tlie Abon Hassans of the 
early part of the revolution ; when the « rabble rout'' of Porte 
St. Antoine assumed the toga of Patrician dignity; when Cains 
Marius, the cobler, discussed the rights of the people, under the 
jlomes of the Capets, and Cornelia, the fishwonian, distributed 
black bread to her ragged marmote$, [brats,] with the conscioos 
feeliigs of the mother of the GracchL It was during these na^ 
tional Saturnalia, that the Rochefoucauldsy the Talleyrands, the 
Mirabeaus, became immersed in the mud they had raked up 
from the ** lie du people;*^ [dregs of the people;] and now suing 
those, so lately the slaves of their legitimate power,* humbly 
craved « the most sweet voices'' of the swinish multitude, who 
thus ' 

^' Pranl^d it in authnii^, agoiiMt nU noble wfferaMtP 

In this moment of general subversion, all was transition the 
most violent, and extremes the most opposite; evincing a people 
from whom all principles had long been withheld, by arbitrary 
power; and who, when released from its restraints, became the 
slaves of their own unbridled and ill-directed will. Trifles the 
most puerile, with events the most important, equally occupied 
the public mind ; and while the government was daily changing 
its forms find its chiefs, objects the most insignificant became en- 
veloped in the universal transmutation. Streets changed their 
names, hotels their distinctions, rooms their furniture. The fibiee 
lavM ^ninxt became the "ptece dt la flfraiittton.'' Where the 
Sevignes and the Richelieus presided over the elegant circles of 
their day, the Mmtagnards now howled, or the Chouans vocife- 
rated; and Brissot and Condorcet opposed to the wild inspira- 
tions of vulgar anarchy, the bold, fearless eloquence of patriot- 
ism and genius, where, haply, Voiture had once re^ite^l his in- 
sipid verses to applauding dutchesses, when the « Ouirlande de 

t* attend.** [you are no more, tj^rant; the scaiTold waits for you.] Bobeipierre 
in vaiii endeavoured to Irown away this evU genius— his frown had lo«l iu 
terror, and his voice its command. 

Another instance of poetical jtutiee attended the death of this ssn^uinary 
monster, which marked the frightful vengeance of the times. When his hand 
missed its um, and he shot himself through the jaw instead of through the 
brain, he was carried to the hotel de vUte^ [town hall} and laid upon the 
council table from which so many of his homd decrees had issued. A wo« 
man, who had walked close beside the bier on which he was carried, with 
a countenance of fixed despair, took her station at his head, and gazed on 
his mangled ibrm with looks of ung^utted vengeance, for he had been 
the mimlerer of her son. In the agonies of a burning thirst, he called fbr 
something to drink. " Bois ton sano," she replied, pressing his hand, •' ly- 
ran^ tu ae tot^fonrn cami le ean^V [Drink your blood, tyrant» you have fJwsyt 
thirsted fbr blc»o4.3 
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JiiUe^^ [Garland of Julia] was deemed the passe-outre [master 
piece] of the intellect of the nation. 

Ail the lumber of .aristocracy, material and immaterial, was 
placed under the ban of popular aversion ; and the armories of 
Boule, and the tapestry of the Gobelins, submitted alike to revo- 
lutionary-rage, with the fortunes and lives of their noble owners, 
labile the time-honored her^&re [elbow-chair] di*ew down the im-> 
putation of bad citizenship, the << divin tabaiiret*' [divine tabou- 
ret, a sort of stool] was a sure stepping-stone ^* ala lanteme^^ 
[to the lamp posrt] — and Josses and buflfets gave way to Etruscan 
vases, and antique tripods, and the venerable ^^canap^f** [cano* 
py-Bofa] denounced and proscribed, yielded to the usurpation of 
couches, which Praxiteles might have designed for the apart- 
ments of Aspasia — Even the splendid pendukSf [clocks] which 
iiad presided in the royal palaces over hours 

" That danc^ arway vith dovn upon their feet, *^ 

submitted to the common fate; and while the time-pieces of Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud were sold for old brass, Flavius, the hair- 
dresser, consulted his sun-dial, and asked of Memmius, the cast- 
clothes', man, 

**I prithee, citizen, what shadow of the day is it i" • 

Religion too, still struggling for her supremacy under any 
name or form, adopted *< changeful fashions of the day." — HeU" 
tlitn tdtars rose, where holy reposoirs had oAce held their sta- 
tions; the scite of mythological rites, long consecrated to Chris- 
tian devotion, again resumed its original name and purpose; and 
the venerable church of the thrice-blessed SL G&nevievt became 
the '< temple of ail the bods.** 

But, while the people and their demagogue-leaders thus evin- 
ced the inherent frivolity of a long degenerating people; while 
modes and manners rapidly changed tU^ir form and colouring, 
with successive constitutions; the principle of regeneration was 
still slowly working out its way, .through the tissue of folly and 
fei^ocity that opposed it. The public spirit and good sense of the 
nation, its genius, and' its patriotism, under the names of Fede- 
ralists, Brissotins, or Girondins, stood opposed alike to the bad 
taste and bad feeling of a wild democracy, which had ranged it- 
self under the protection of the deities of Olympus. The regi- 
me of terrorism threw a mauvaise odeur [taint] over the repub- 
lican jargon of the modem Bruti, and the tone ^f society, dur- 
ing tte reign of the Directory, stood much less indebted to the 
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getting-up of articles from the classical dictionary} than any 
which had been adopted sincf the first sera of the revolution. 

While, however, nanntrs were tinctured with ail the exagge- 
rated feelings of the day, and partook of that ridicule, to which 
all exaggerated feeling is liable, the nation was making a silent 
but sensible progress in morals and illumination. Mothers now 
gloried, or affected to glory, in that sacred name; infancy no 
longer drew its sustenance from a hireling bosom ; nor was child- 
hood bereft of all the endearments of home, or driven from the 
enjoyment of domestic affection to the chilling cells of a convent^ 
and the cold attentions of purchased care. Daughters became 
members of their own families; sons were taught by their fa- 
thers that they had a country; and Nature, righting herself ereii 
amidst the outrages committed on, her, obtained an influence 
over the feeling^ and actions of society, to which, in France, she 
had long been a stranger. 

It was at this ])eriod that a series of glorious conquests abroad, 
and an anarchical struggle for power, at hbme, called forth a kw 
arrangement in the government 'of the state. The people wei-e 
worn out by a rapid succession of constitutions, which had asi 
yet produced little tangible good, and taken no permanent form. 
They sought a chief, whose influence might compose the still fer- 
menting mass of public opinion, and throw the tie of unity over 
contending factions. Military glory, « which grew with what it 
fed on," had become the object of national enthusiasm; and tlie 
people, like the fiMends of Coriolanus, deeming, that 



* Valour was the chiefest virtue. 



And did most dignify the wearer," 

hose for their ruler the greatest captain of thc^ age, and placed 
hm by acclamation on the throne of France, who had already 
/aid the thrones of continental Europe at her feet.* 

• " My brother," said Lucien Buonaparte, ** is the most Ugitimaie mtnareh 
in Europe; for he is the only one chpsen by the voice of the people.** 

Buonaparte had indeed made himself popular by many little acts of gene« 
rosity and hti-hommUy which, in whatever cause they originated, had their 
efiect on the army and the lower classes. After the battle of Areola, he waa 
walking alone through the camp at night, when he perceived a sentinel aaleep 
upon his arms. He took his fusee gently from him and placing him on the 
ground, kept watch on his post for nearly two hours. The soldier at last 
awoke, and perceiving an officer doing his duty, was panic-struck ; but when 
the next moment he discovered t^at his officer was the Commandbk-iv* 
Chief, he exclaimed, in a tone of despair: ** Bvonapatrte / Je atda perdu.*^ 
{^Buonaparte! I am lost ] Buonaparte returning him his arms, simply observed, 
**apr^s tant de fatigues, il est permis k un brave, comme toi, de s'endormirs 
tftftrs nne autre fois Jtrendt mettx tm tent^,** f. Afler so manl^ fatigues, a brave 
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NapoleoD Buonaparte, elected emperor of the^ French, pre- 
serred unsullied, during tlie fir^t period of his reign, the popu- 
larity, which had given birth to liis elevation. Personal merit 
had now reached its just standard of appreciation ia.a country, 
^rbere all factitious distinctions had long been reduced to their 
intrinsic value; and talent, still holding its supremacy, became 
tiie passport to imperial protection. The arts anB sciences ral- 
lied round the throne of him, whose conquests had so consider- 
ably extended their resources,* and whose liberality had lavished 
such munificent rewards on their numerous professoi*s. Heredi- 
tary rank came forth from its ruined towers, to hail the founder 
of a new dynasty, who promised remunerj^tion, for a portion at 
least, of what the revolution had confiscated. Tiie descendants of 
the ancient defenders of the good kings Raoul and Hugh Capet, lent 
tlieir time-consecrated support ^to a fourth race, as tlieir ances- 
tors had struggled for, and crowned, a second and a third. Many 
of the most ancient nobility of France had remained in the coun- 
try, and weathered the storms of it3 successive revolutions; and 
the Robans, the Mortimarts, the La Rochefoucaulds, the Beau- 
veaus, the Praslins, the Birons, the Brissacs, the Montmoreii- 
cis, the Talleyrands; in a word, the most illustrious names in 
the historical annals of the nation, filled the anti-chamber, or 
assisted in the councils of a chief, who courted their representa- 
tives with deference,, received them with kindness, and loaded 
them with honours. 

Bvery day 'some erasure was made from the list of emigrant 
proscription:! the descendants of the ^^menins*^^ [minions] to 
the « numsieur^* of 'feebler days, became the Jfriends of the 
reigning sovereign; and the "^idoni of the royal lily"|| ranged 
themselves under the standard of the imperial eagle. All factions 



I like you may be pennitted to sleep ; but in future choose a more pfopet 
time.3 

» • Buonaparte expended thirty millions of francs on objects of art and an* 
tiquities, besides those he obtained by conquest. 

f Napoleon was so anxious to have the ancient nobility about his person, 
that he left no means untried to bring them over. One day he erased the 
names of so many emigrants from the list of proscription, that his minister 
remarked, ** Comment donc^ Sire, vout aUez rayer le Comps cTJlrtois et sonfr^er* 
fWhat Sire, are you going to erase the Count d'Artois and his brother?] To 
which be replied, " Et pourgitoi non ? Eat-ce qu*iU ont porti les armee?'* [And 
why not? have they borne arms?] 

i The mernne^ or nmwme of the dauphins of Fr»ince, were ten young gen- 
tlemen Iccpt about his person to dissipate his eimni. They had six thousand 
livres pension, **p9ur itre aaaidua aitpr^t du dauphin** [to be assiduous about 
the dauphin.] " • 

II See the Marquis de Sevign6*8 complaints at remaining a guidon, at the 
age of ibrty. 
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were now blended in the one ; and it was reserved for this sin^ 
guiar founder of his own fortunes to cement and establish his 
power, by operating a fusion of. all parties in his own favour, 
thus presenting, in the first and wisest era of his reign, a com* 
bination of talents, feelings, and principles, which had long 
been given to ^he support of opposite and contending systems* 
The leaders of the several former constitutions now joined in 
upholding one, and preserved the recollection of their ancient 
feuds no further, than to lament that they ever Existed. 

It was a dogma in the new political creed of Napoleon, that 
the ancient noblesse of the country, though essentially allied to 
the fallen dynasty, might be rendered an equally firm and bril- 
liant suppoK to his own; and while a sort of romantic passion 
for historical names$ abetted the policy, which led him to re-es- 
tablish the families which bore them, the descendants of the an- 
cient barons of France were nothing loth to receive new digni- 
ties, and the immense revenues that were given in lieu of their 
ancient possessions, even from the hands of a parvenu [an up- 
start] sovereign. <«It is astonishing,'' said M« de Talleyrand, 
<< how many emigrant ladies, of the old court, wish me to force 
them to become dames (Tlionneurf [ladies of honour] in the new." 
And it is a well known fact, that many of the ci-devant << dues 
et pairSf** [dukes and peers] who now talk in raptures of the 
<* ineffable felicity dont jotdssefent leur p^reSf sons la paisibU dur^c 
de Pempire hireditaire^ [the ineffable felicity which their father 
enjoyed, under the {leaceful duration of the hereditary empire,] 
were then proud to display their grand cbambellan's ribbon, in 
the imperial anti-room; and courted smiles and accepted favours 
from the munificence of him, whom they now contemptuously 
mention, in the presence of legitimacy, by the epithet of the 
usurper! 

Amongst tlie ancient nobility, however. Napoleon had many 
personal friends, who justify their allegiance to him by argu- 
ments difficult to refute.* They did not give up their hereditary 

J TJapoleon was very proiyl of being gentil-hommie. [gentleman.] One day, 
at Vienna, the emperor of Austria, in reply to his boast on this head, observ- 
ed that he had seen ifi the imperial library an old account of the Buona- 
parte family. Napoleon eagerly begged t^e volume as a present from his fa- 
ther-in-law, who answered, drily, tl^at it liad been taken from the library, dur- 
ing the occupation of Vienna by the French. 

• Buonaparte's preference of the old nobility went so far, that hebordered 
the prefets to give the " petites magUtraturea du village^* [petty magistrates of 
the village] to the poorer gentlemen, for whom no better employments could 
be made out. This preference was regarded wilh great jealousy by tlie rest 
of the nation, with whom it had long been resolved into a maxim, that all the 
citizens should be the ** enfans de lenrs actions;'* [children of their deeds] and 
in whose eyes all who served the state were equally noble. 
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princes^ fill all Europe bad likewise abandoned tbem ; till Rus- 
sia, Prnasia, Austria, Spain, nearly all the Ultimate authorities 
of the continent, had deserted the cause of legitimacy* When 
these potentates bad acknowledged the power which the French 
nation had chosen for itself, tiie Bourbons became in France 
what the Stuarts had been in England; and -all that it had once 
been virtue to uphold, it then became treason to defend* With 
sach sanction for their tergiversation, the nobility felt at that 
period, with the rest of the nation, that he, round whom they 
nlUed, 

** More worthy interest had done the state, 
" Than those the shadows of succession/* 

The court of the new Charlemagne, filled with the descend- 
ants of Preux and Paladins, assumed a character of gotbic 
grandeur, wholly destructiye to that tone of republican simpli- 
city, which Brutus Buonaparte had once contributed to estab- 
lish.! The house of brick became a palace of marble. The fkiry 
splendours of the caliph Aaron-al-Raschid were united to the 
cumbrous magnificence of the middle ages. The stately formali- 
ties of the Escurial presided over the circles of the Thuilleries; 
and the costumes of the Yalois and the Medici {ell in heavy fqjds 
OTer forms, which had long exhibited their symmetry in the ad- 
hesive drapery of Grecian sculpture.:}: Even the old stage-pro- 
perties of royal legitimacy came forward, on the scene of im^ie- 
rial representation; and the decorations of the legion of honour 
w«re distributed from the casque of Guesclin and the helmet of 
Bayard; while the chair of Dagobert was furbished up to re- 
ceive the representative of the western emperors, and the iron 
crown of Lombardy was cleaned and polished, to encircle the 
brows of a new king of Italy, the successor of the Csesars. 

The fastes of France now rivalled those of ancient Rome, in 
its most splendid days. The government, once defined to be a 
despotism, << temper^ par une chanson^** [tempered by a song] 
was now a despotism, veiled in a halo of splendour. The riches 
of Europe were poured into the coffers of the state; potentates 

f Buonaparte and Casti, the author of '* ^U ammali parlanti,^* had hecm 
known to each other during the fervor of the revolutionary times^ When 
Casti waa afterwards presented at the imperial court, the emperor addresfed 
hira with •' Eh Hen, Signor Casti, ites-votu toujoitrs democrat/** [Well, Sig^or 
Castiy are you still a democrat '] " Plus que Jamais, Sire,** replied tlia poet 
•* Je vpie que les grands hommes distent par l&.** [More than ever, Sire, repli- 
ed the poet. That is the character in which great men generally make their 
first appearance.] 

i The costumes of the two Medicis were assumed by the empresses, at 
their coronation. 
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were visitants or prisoners inihe palaces of its capital^ and their 
territories were included within the boundaries of its dominion* 
Works of Roman magnitude, beauty, and utility, arose on every 
side: all that was mean was removed; all that was noble yiraa 
revived; all that wore the air of improvement received the sanc- 
tion of authority; and society^ taking its tone from the colossal 
grandeur of the govei-nraent, was massive in its forms, splendid 
in its draperies, energetic in its spirit, and brilliant in its details. 
The insipidity of the «< good old times,'* and the ferocity of the 
revolutionary days, were alike denounced by the reigning ton- 
ton; « and Us Musts et Its OraceSf^* with their old " corUge Us 
ris et Us amours,^^ [The muses and tlie graces, with their old 
trains, she smiles and she love^,] were dismissed in company with 
the phrases and figures of rhetoric, the tropes and images of 
jacobin oratory. 

The character of the nation seemed to assimilate itself to that 
of the chief; and its inherent activity, taking a high direction, 
was no longer diverted by enfeebling institutes to insignificant 
objects, nor worked upon by temporary exaltations to frenzied 
violence. The public deportment and occupied life of the empe- 
ror, put the exhibition of vice and the appearance of idleness 
out of fashion. There were no mistresses of state ;|| no Pompa- 
dour or du Barr6 to give royal sanction to private profligacy, 
and to convert female caprices into reasons of state. No games$ 
were played at court, which in 'the city were prohibited under 
pain of death. No elegant swindlers, like the Pomenars and the 
Grammonts,* played off their /otirbme« [cheating tricks] vith 

I) Whatever might have been the irregularitiet of the man, they made no part 
of the parade of the aoycrexf^-rA^ petite pi(ce,[\h\\c piece,] by Etienne, was re- 
presented at the theatre of the Thuilleries, in which it was said, that " the U- 
dies of the court made colonels in the army.** The emperor, who was present 
showed evident signs of disapprobation ; and as he passed through the apart- 
ments of the palace, where the ladies in waiting were at cards, he stopped 
and said to some of them from whom I had the anecdote, " £h bien^ metdameM? 
ent-cevous done, qmfaite$ let colonels? Voil^ ce que je-n*avouJamau foupcomU^* 
[Well, ladies, is it you then, who make the colonels ? Tliis is something I 
should never have suspected.] 

J ** Hocca.** See madame de Sevign^'s Letters. 

* It was the Comte de Grammont himself, who sold, for iifleen hundred 
Ihres his own manuscript memoirs, in which he is painted as an accomplish- 
£d' swindler. Fontenelle, the censor of the work, refused to approve it, out 
of feelings of regard to the noble family de Grammont. The count complain- 
ed of Uiis to the chancellor, to whom Fontenelle explained his reasons. De 
Grammont, however, would not lose his fifteen hundred livres, and obliged 
PImtenelle to approve the amusing memoirs of his own fovrberies^ rendered 
immortal by the wit and talents of his kinsman. Anthony f iamilton Pome- 
nars, the intimate friend and guest of Madame de Sevig^^ was repeatedly 
tried for his life, as a comer, and haidag defeated the law paid his lawyer wHh 
his own false money. ^ 
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their jokeSf nor exhibited their dexterity and their wit, at the 
expense of tlieir honour and their characters. So little were the 
pleasures of the table apprec^iated by him, who seemed to make 
all pleasures subservient to his ambition, that the gastronomic 
science fell into disrepute, with the other revolutionary tastes; 
and tlie chefi de cuisine [chiefs of the kit(;))en-^-<>ooks] might Jiave 
meditated a conspiracy against the contemner of their art, if 
Cambaceres and his **camarades de mangerie** [comrades in 
e^ng] had not kept alive their hopes unti^ the return of those 

times, in which, as the Ihic de D s lately expressed it, «« la 

majesU du trone est plac^e duns la cuisine.** f [the majesty of the 
throne is placed in the kitchen.] 

The society of Paris had now wholly changed its classifica- 
tion with its tone« It was no longer composted of << Mod^r6s** and 
^^ MmlagnardSf** [moderates and mountaineers,] of jacobin chiefs 
and republican leafllrs. These << rough-headed kerns,'' in the cos- 
tame of frri^anda^e, [highwayman,] no longer swarmed in dusky 
groups in the salons, nor filled the public places with their ruf- 
fian figures; but they were replaced by a circle of popes, and 
kings, and potentates, and princes, en grande costume, and habits 
of ceremony. 

Where the humble fiacre was once forbidden to roll, by repub- 
lican severity, the equipages of foreign sovereigns now « stop- 
ped the way,"^ and ** monsieur le^coclier, si voire maftre n*est 
pas Boit vous n*y passere% pas,* [mister coachman, if your mas- 
ter is not a king, you cannot pass here,] was a common denun- 
ciation from the sentinel, who guarded the avenues of the opera; 
where kings assembled as familiarly and numerously, as at the 
toUe de hdte of the adventurous candidate.|| 

<< JV^ pr^oyeX'Vous pas quefanrais Mentst trois on quaire Rois 
stir le hras?** [Do you not see that I shall soon have three or 
four kings upon me?] was the reply of Lucien Buonaparte to a 
friend, who reproached him with his economy. And <« il est passi 
m," [he has passed king] was the military cant of the soldiers, 
when Bemadotte retired from the army; just as **Uestpas86 
urjtanP* [he has passed serjeant] was applied to a comrade, who 

t Napoleon was temperate, even to abstemiousness, at table, and has been 
known to rise from it the moment he had dined, witboit* regajrd to the un- 
satisfied appetites of the company, who, by etiqtlette, were obliged to leave 
tbe table when he retired. 

\ At one period of the revolation, to be seen in a carriage, was to be sus-^ 
pected of royalism. Even hackney coaches did not ply. 

II tht house-maid of our hotel observed, in its commendation, tliat " when 
fhe kings and princes used to visit Paris, we had our shai^e of them, tout cow 
ti9 un autre/* [as well as our neighbours.] 
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had arrived at the dignity of the halbert. To he made a fcingy 
was, indeed a sort of respectable retreat$ for a marshal; and 
the sceptre waA no unfrequent expectation for those, who had 
wielded the bdton [staflT] with credit and utility. 

When James of England sought an asylum at the court of 
France, the poets of the day sung it as an event of glory in the 
annals of the nation. 

** Et ]a cour de Louis est I'asyle des rois," 

[And the court of Louis i^ the asylum of kingsj # 

was a boast re-echoed with pride. But it was reserved for the 
empei*or of France to sit covered in a congress of bare-headed 
sovereigns, in his own palace,"*^ and in halls, where Louis XIV* 
danced for the amusement of Ms subjects, to command tributaiy 
princes to waltz for his own.t Even the descendant of that brandi 
of the Bourbon family whpse succession to the dominions of Spain 
cost the grand numarque so much blood anc|greasure, was nofw 
seen quietiy abiding in the territory of his ancestors, at the coim- 
iry house of the emperor's grand chambel}an; converting the 
woods of Valency into bon-fires, to celebrate the successire 
victories of his conqueror; or lighting the casements of his prison 
to show his devotion to his sovereign^, who had deposed him; 
while the successor of St Peter, whose predecessoro had so oflben 
shaken the thrones of Europe, now became alternately the guesfe 
and prisoner of him, by whom his own had been reversed.^ 

§ When the throne of Portugal became vacant, Jerome Buonaparte^ Soull^ 
and Murat, were candidates for the office. 

• "WTien the monarchs of the confederation of the Rhine, assembled «rS^ 
Paris, in 1809, Napoleon alone sat covered with a velvet hat and feather, at 
an entertainment given to the royal guests. 

t It was a line in Racine's " JSTero,^ that first taught Louis XIV. the ab- 
surdity of dancing couranteaf and performing ballets, for the amusement of 
his courtiers. 

* Ferdinand, the beloved, never failed to celebrate the victories of the tm^- 
peror, at the expense of the woods of Valency, the beautiful seat of Talley- 
rand, who complained bitterly of these royal depredations. The king of 
Spain lived in great privacy during his residence in France, devoting himself 
chiefly to the society of Brunei, the excellent comic actor of the VnriMa, and 
of a certain agreeable dancing^master. I know not, whether this ** dieu dt !a 
daru^* Cgod of dancing] accompanied his majesty back to his dominions ; 
Imt it is well understood that Ferdinand made some very tempting oflTers for 
that purpose. Brunet, however, had no ambition to follow in the steps of bis 
predecessors, Montlleuri and Farinelli, and declined giving up those talents 
*' to a party, which were nftant for mankind*.*' It would be curious to specu- 
late on tho probable influence of such a moire du pahu [may of the palace} 
at the Escurial, who would perhaps have in time supplanted the grand in* 
quisitor, by " JocrUae p^e,** [a chfiracter in a French play] and have substi* 
tuted the amusement of a good comedy for the national recreation of an outQ 
daf6. 

|] Pope Pius VI. was described to me, by one deep^reid in hiuxuai cha^icw 
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Wfaen fli9 republican forms and revolutionary manners, wbich 
had so long prevailed over French society, yielded to modes of 
superior refinement; and the ** teinture du ridicule*' [tiiige of ri- 
dicule] which characterizes exaggeration, faded into a propriety 
adapted to all principles, it ¥^as the wisdom of the reij^ning chief 
to efface the recollection of the horrors, which had marked those 
days of violence, and to adopt the same merciful policy, by which 
Henry IV. obliterated the dissentions of the League. Even hia 
personal entmies were forgivep, if they were aeglected,^ whUe 
not one of his pers9f!ud friends was forgotten.* Among the first 
persons to whom he sent the legion of honour, were two of his 

ter» who had Ityed in habits of intimacy with the holy father, aa blending ia 
his character the ea^r curiosity and simplicity of a recluse wiUi great natu* 
nl shrewdness and mtelUeence. Paris 0]>ened a new scene of observation to 
diis dignified monk, and he expressed his wonder and admiration, with sB 
the naiveti and frankness of childhood. ** I have seen a great deal,** he ob- 
served to one whom Napoleon had recommended to him as a deeron^, ** but 
1 have not yet seen the palau-roydl: pray, let us ^ there.** " St. Pirt^ t^ 
tamed the baron, " e^e%tmponiblB^ [l^oly father, it is impossible,] adding^ 
that it would commit the character of his holiness, and compromise the dis- 
cretion of his guide. " But I would go,** replied the pope, eagerly, " traot^ 
tit9 da curatoV This extraordinary masquerade did not, however, take place. 
While the pope remained in Paris, a number of idle boys made a trade of 
assembling under his windows, to sell his bertediction: which they did by 
CTfing •• les bAiMcHona du trit St. P^e^pmtr deux aontg** [the benedictions 
of the most Holy Father, for two-pence.] and when they had collected* 
crowd, and received the money, they commenced an outcry, calling to the 
pope to appear and bestow his benediction, in the same manner as the £ng« 
fish mob called for ** Blucher^ and " Emperor/' when those personages were 
JB London. The pope always complied with their demand, appeared, and 
S^ve the required benedicuon, perfectly unconscious of the tnck that was 
played on him. — His amiable manners won ^Iden opinions from all who had 
access to him; and as far as he was known in France, either as guest or prt- 
toner, he was popular, pitied, and admired. 

{ *' /? Tia Stre anmeetifii,'* [He is going to be iimnestied] was an expression 
in vogue, when I was in Paris, for a state prisoner who was about to be exe- 
cwted.- With Napoleon, 'the word •* amnesty** always preserved its original 
signification. 

* When it was represented to Napoleon, that Camot was conspiring 
against him, he replied, *' Luif-^leet incapable de trahiean.*' [he! he is ineapa- 
Ue of treason.] A remarkable instance of bis dislike to the revival of past 
events occui-red, when Chateaubriand was received at the Institute, in the 
place of the celebrated Chenier. Upon this occasion Chateaubriand, in the 
eloge of his predecessor, uUuded to tlie part that brilliant wit had taken in 
the revolution, and revived the recollection of times, which it was so neces- 
sary to bury in oblivion. The emperor would not hear of this firebrand being 
thnSwn; and the illustrious martyr was rejected from the number of the 
elect, although in the same discourse he had lavished the most boundless 
bofliMge on the man he has stigmatized with so many epithets of opprobrium, 
^t whom, in his ^tala, he declares was sent from heaven, •• en tigne de r^- 
<^^ciHatwnt quand il ett lot ttepwtir.** [as a symbol of reconciliation, when he 
^» weary of punishing.} 

M 
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early compatiions, who rejected them indignant! j, aa pledges of 
a di^fipotism they never intended to acknowledge.* And if some 
of the many he raised ^ betrayed him, and shamed themselves^ 
•yen bis enemies acquit him of ever forgetting a favour^ or 
neglecting a friend. 

But ambition^ and the world, alike conspired to tarn the head 
of a man, who, with qualities to fight his way to the summit of 
human greatness, wanted the higher, rarer gift, to preserve liia 
equilibrium in the giddy point, tq which he had raised himself. 
Bis mighty fall was preluded by all those^symptoms of error 
and frailty, which seem to have accompanied the possession 
of unlimited power; which made the madness of Alexander^ 
and produced the downfall of the Ciesars. The nation he had 
dazzled, rather, than degraded, watched with suspicious jeal- 
ousy the strengthening of his power, and the extension of his 
influence. Had it chosen ft despotic form of governmentf un- 
questionably it would have preferred Napole4>n for its chief; — 
but the fermentation of revolutionary feelings had now subsi- 
ded into principles of. constitutional right, and of rational 
liberty. England had long been the model of France, and she 
then little dreamed that England would be the first to start 
forth, to forbid the imitation of her own bright example, or, by 
the all-prevaiiing. alchymy of superior force, change her chain 
of gold into links of lead, rescuing her fAmi the lion's grasp^ 
only to submit her to the influence of the torpedo*'\ 

When it was believed that Napoleon had said, « J^itatiffe en 
EuropCf U faut respirer en dsie^^'* [«< I am stifled in Europe — I 
must breathe in Asia,"] the sentence:!^ was taken by the people 

* Monneur le Mercier, and Monsieur Guinguen^, both obstinately refused 
the favours he intended tliem, without forfeiting his regard, or incurring his 

Sersecution. It is a singular circtimst^nce, that of the multitude of persons, 
e voted friends, and avowed enemies, of Napoleon, who talked to me respecting 
him, not one accused him of ingratitude. A republican, who had been the 
friend of liis youth, but who had refused some distinctions he had offered him, 
told me that the Kmperor one day in conversation made tliis remark to him : 
«* Je fie 9ituf pas bon^ si voiu vmdez^ mtdsje trttiB »f/r," [" I am not good (if you must 
have it so) but I am w/re.*'] — And, in fiict, added this person, •* onpourndi ton- 
J9ur9 compter mr hd,*' {" one could always depend on him.**] 

-{-The French fully expected that the allies would leave them to the dioice 
of their own gfovemment, if they remained faithful to tlie treaty of Paris. 

t When the venerable Gregoire, the ex-bishop of Hlois, who always op. 
posed the views of Buonaparte in the senate, spoke ag^ainst the creation of the 
new nobility, he made some allusion to Caesar. Buonaparte observed with a 
smile, <' Pvurquoi s^avUe-t-U de pastier de nova autret .?" [<* Why does he speak 
oft».'»] 

One of his flatterers observing to him, that the nation looked up to him, *< as 
a god/*' he slinigged his shoulders, and replied, ** Un dieti ! c*e9t lA vn cul-de* 
*ac," [" A god ! there is no going beyond that**]. After the battle of MarengY>, 
it was observed te him that not one of his staff was killed : he replied, " lis 
iuncia avec moi, mafortum les pr^servait/' ["They were with me, my fortune 
preserved them.**] 
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ma the epigrqili to his ambition ; and when public opinion 
loosened from the chiefs public spirit rallied the nation. The 
explosion against domestic tyranny was universal ; but no pro- 
Tision was made against foreign conquest ; and the country 
and the mler, the temple and the idol, fell together. To fiave 
moved steadily in the dazzling sphere that fate had assigned 
him, was all that was required of this meteor of a moment—- 
fiut retrograding into old systems, he soon fell, to rise indeed 
for a moment, to irradiate and amaze, and then sunk, to 'rise 
no more* But though his liglit be extinguished, the ti*ack of 
bis course will long brighten the, political horizon of Europe. 
Others will gleam^ where be shone, and fade, and be forgotten; 
but though many will h'joice in bis extinction, none will ever 
forget the splendor of his blaze, nor the rapidity ofrhis motion* 

My Tisit to the capital of France was jmi in the spring of 
1816 ; and whatever length of days be granted me, I shall 
always recur to that period as among the few delightful epochs, 
preserved in the memory of the heart, over which time holds no 
influence, and to which even selfishness may turn^ when sensi- 
bility shall be no moire. Circumstances the most flattering 
rendered my position in French society the most favourable, 
for that general view of the several orders, which the peculiar 
events of the times had multiplied and assembled in Paris. The 
agitated surface, still heaving with recent commotion, was 
strewn with relics of remote time, thrown up from tlie bosom 
of oblivion ; tad it was covered with specimens of all the i*e- 
cent political systems, which had reigned in France, since the 
first great social ^rruption. Characters belonging to dtfibrent 
ages; opinions suppoKed in distant eras; dogmas the most 
novel; preiudices the most antiquated; philosophy the most 
sceptical ; bigotry the most inveterate ; opposition the most vio- 
lent ; submission the most abject ; — all appeared mingling on 
the scene of daily intercourse, as if the discomfiture of some 
powerful enchanter had suddenly released the multifarious vie- 
tims of his magical influence, who, resuming their peculiar 
forms, presented an assemblage at once the most sing. Jar and 
the most contradictory. 

Among many of the various groups, which made up. the 
pleasant masquerade of Parisian society, I had the good fortune 
to be introduced, through the medium of some light eff\isions, 
for which an elegant translation had obtained some popularity. 
Known alike to « royaiistes modires^^^ and to « rayalistes eo^a- 
gires^** [« moderate royalists, and violent royalists,'*] to con- 
stitutionalists and to imperialists, were I to score up the sums 
of kindness I received from each^ it would be difficult to decide 
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in whose favour the balance of my account would turn. But 
while I endeavour to ** catch the living manners as they rise,** 
I would anxiously impress the conviction that I, am painting 
dosses* not individuals; an^that, in generalizing the features^ 
whirh mark the peculiar properties of each order in the social 
system, it is iny wish to tread lightly on the amour-propre [self- 
love] of a people, whose excellence and virtue it is to respect} 
and to spare, the amour-propre of all the world. 

The interregnum,' which occurred in the French government, 
in 1814 and 1815, was npierre de Umche [touchstone] of public 
opinion, and evinced the progress which constitutional principles 
had made in the nation, Tliose who still survived of the con- 
stitutionalists of 1789; those who had rai^d their voices in the 
first cry o^Piberty, now raised them in the last; and appeared 
again upon tl!^ scene of action, still sti^uggling against despot- 
ism, whatever form it might assume. They combatted not lor 
the emperor nor for the king : for a series of twenty-five years 
they had prescribed their principles unchanged : the terrors of 
an infuriate democracy had not daunted them ; the splendor of 
a brilliant court did not dazzle them. They had long-, indeed^ 
abandoned their earlier Utopian dreams ; but tliey invariably 
cherished that pure bright spark of patriot fire, which had been 
their column, in the wildemeas; which had shone upon the path 
of their exile, brightened the shed of their retreat; and which 
now, when genius has become suspected, and patriotism ti-ea- 
Boaable, shines over the abode of. their voluntary retirement, 
and marks the spot, where wise men may come and worship. 

But though the La Fayettes, the Camots, the Gregories, and 
the Gruinguenes, have again receded from the unequal contest, 
to the bosom of philosophical retirement and of domestic virtue, 
their transient appearance on the scenes of public life revived 
many a drooping hope, and called forth spirits, and awakened 
energies, which still remain buoyant on the surface of society^ 
to add to its fermentation, and to increase its interest. Almost 
the whole of those who make up the thinking clas of society 
(including the men of professional and scientific <<esearch), are 
constitutionalists ; and with this large and superior portion of i 
the population is now blended the greater number of the Buona- 
partists, who, hopeless of their own lost cause, and having no* 
thing to expect for themselves, extend*their views, once confined 
to their party, to the political welfare of the country. Some, 
however, whom Buonaparte rescued from the deepest obscurity, 
are now the most zealous adherents of the king; and, com- 
muting only the terms royal and imperial, oflTer the same ful- 
some homage to Louis XVIII. they so profusely lavished on 
Kapoleoo. 
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IFUle the mass of. the population are stigmatized by th# 
royalist t^urty with the epithet of << lea enfans it la rivolutum^^ 
[<Miie children of the revolution"] while, a^ I beard it expres- 
sed, mJs race qui date dt 1789 est proscriU par dt$ vieiBardSf et 
la jamesu est marquie de la tceau it la riprdtfration^^ [<• the 
nee which dates from 1789 is proscribed by the old men, and 
the youth is marked with the seal of reprobation,''] these? 
tkUdrtn ff the revolution are distinguished by all those indica- 
tions of mshnesSf vigour and energy, which belong to a new^ 
or a regenerated people. This circumstance, united with the 
inherent TiTacity and impetuosity of the French character, 
gives a tone of excitement and animation to their existence, 
which it is cheering to witness, and resuscitating to participate. 
Tbit charming maxim of French urbanity, that in the /saloon, 
<<all ranks are equal ;'' and the position, that <« Pesprit est une 
dignUi*^ [«• g^ius is an honour*'] were an acknowledged trtith 
even in the days of the most over-bearing aristocracy. But 
if there ever was a period in the history of any nation, in which 
man lorded it over situation, in which individual merit took 
precedence of all factitious circumstances, that period now exists * 
in the society of France. — Tlie nation is no longer to be de- 
ceived by sounds, nor amused by toys, to be 

«PIeas*d with a ntde, tickled with a ttiaw/? 

It has been experimentally proved, through the conflicting 
revolutions, how little artificial distinctions availed, tliough ' 
consecrated by time, and upheld by prejudice. Min alone is 
now the object wHh man ; and talent jthe star, which governs 
the ascendant of public opinion.* 

While titles and inches have been scattered with a prodigal 
hand to plebeian merit, and to serviceable indigence, their 
^lendor and dignity have been still further eclifised by the 
changes resulting from frequent revolution ; whicli have built 
vp and dispersed, elevated and degraded, with the ti*ansiency 
and instability of a fairy dream ; and a primitive simplicity, an 
absence of ostentatious display, in the reigning mo<lcs of life, 
have arisen in France, which aptly assimilate themselves to the 
tone of the public mind, it is aemong these rontertiners of old 

* Public opinion has undei^sone a great change, mnce the late Due de Castries 
ob«ervediiin speaking of the noise made by the quanil between Rousseau and 
Diderotj" Cela e$tincroyabky on nepaHe que de cen ffetu4d ; ge*ia, tana 4UU, qnd 
nW poM de mainth ^g^* *^on» nn grenier; on w n'accoutwne pat d cela," [*♦ It 
is incredible, that nothing is^talked of but those people ; men of no condiuoa, 
who hare not even a house, who lodge in gawcU : we cannot reconcile our- 
felrettothia.'*] 
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systems* these vifz^rous disciples of a practical philosophy, thest 
dUldren of the revdulion, that the remains of a worn-out race, 
the mouldering relics of ancient errors, are ajs^in brought back, 
to throw their chilling influence over awakened energy, and to 
impose restraint upon n^ impulsions, like the snows, which 
fall on the burning bosom of Hccia, or the ashes of exhausted 
'fires, which a passitig wind scatters over the vigorous vegeta- 
tion of Sicilian plains. 

When the armies of the allied sovereigns had restored the 
Bourbon dynasty to its ancient dominions, the j^iyal repre- 
sentative of that long venerated race i*eturned to the capital of 
his kingdom, like the antiquarian, wlio rises from the deptRs of 
Herculaneum or of Portici, encumbered with relics, and accom- 
panied with the remains of other times. The sudden resurrec- 
tion of a long-buried aristocracy, ** bursting its searments,** 
added another class to the existing arrangei^rnt of French 
society, brought into intimate contact the races of two distinct 
ages, and mingled the recovered medals of antiquity with the 
bolder stamped curi-ency of a present coinage. The old emi- 
' 'grant nobility, and their scarcely younger offspring, who 
accompanied, followed, or joined the king, from all parts of 
^Europe, evinced, that in the transit of more than the quarter 
of a century, they had suffered only in the out-works of their 
construction, from the attacks of time, or the innovations of the 
age. The citadel of opinion was impregnable ; experience had 
made no breach, e.^^ample could malce no impression ; and the 
cumbrous edifice remained indestructible by reason or by proof: 
dark^ compact, and narrow, covei^ed by the mould of centuries, 
and guarded by prejudices, originating in igfiorance, and cher- 
ished by selfishness. 

These inhabitants of the <* sleeping wood,** suddenly recalled 
fi*om their suspended animation, soon convinced tho children 
of the revolution, that " Us n*avaient rien appris^ comvie Us n^a- 
vaient rien oublii,^* [" they had learned nothing, and they had 
forgotten nothing,*'] and tllat the « toad, adveraity, ugly and 
venomous," wore not, for them, a « precious jewel in itshead.^ 
The^rt(/oii5 [ensi.t^n-bearei's] of the lily, too soon, ])]aced the 
snowy standard ofjuiace in the grasp of vengeance, who waved 
it over the monuuKMit of QuiUeron,* and stained it with the 
blood of the brave, and the tears of the afflicted. This long-for- 
gotten faction, on their first return to France, rallied unani- 
mously round the throne of the Bourbons: under the commor 
mid long proscribed nam^ of <« royaiistes.^^ But personal in 

* This monument was raised by the Bourbons, to commemorate the slaugl 
terof the emigrants at Quiberon. 
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lerest soon divided ^nerai opinion ; and the polypus dissection 
then distinguished itself under the classes of << moderi,*^ and 

The modiris ranged round the king» the tdtras round the 
princes ; the one desired to keep, by moderation, what they had 
obtained by preference ; the others wished to seize by violence^ 
what they had not gained by election. The **UnU prendre^^ 
[<« take all''] was the sole maxim and principle of both. The 
mfolUtes tnoderts. consisting of the «« vieUeries^^ [« old people'^] 
of the old tiroes* preserved an hereditary devoljioQ to the repre- 
sentatives of their ancient kings, which they had imbibed in 
days peculiarly favourable to that sentiment ;. and satisfied with 
their portion of the plunder, tl^ey submitted to share the spoils 
with the rotvrier [plebeian,] Buonapartists, whose services and 
talents had placed them high in the ministry of their own re- 
^nie. The tdtraa^ made up of yotfng men, led by younger 
chiefs, more ambitious than sordid, more devoted to the Bour- 
bon/odion, than to the Bourbon representativef sought to guide 
the helm, as well as to «< share the triumph and partake the 
gale/' 

Thus, while personal interest aiid personal vanity appeared 
to be the basis of the political principle^ of both, the interests of 
the nation were left to the private discussion of those, who 
dared to turn their thoughts to that hazardous point, at the 
risk of subjecting themselves to the imputintion of jacobinism. 
Balanced in the measure of their talent, and equally careless of 
the consequences of their conduct, these two factions occupy 
the foreground of the scene, and intimately associated yet fierce- 
ly opposed, avowing one principle, yet pursuing different mea- 
sures, they seem to imitate the warfare of the monkey tribes, 
who make war on their own species, and threatening ven- 
geance from their opposite trees, grind their teeth, and chatter, 
and giimace in expectation of that moment, when they may 
commence with safety to bite, and claWt'N' and to exterminate. 

While such appears the political position of the royalists, 
vUra and modiris, tlieir place and character, in private society, 
is marked by all the peculiar traits of their descent and cast. 
And though there are a multitude of exceptions to the general 
oatline of the sketch, though taste and talent, domastic virtue 
and social amiability, are to be found amongst individuals of 
hoth factions, yet the prevailing hue of their " maniere d^etre^^ 

• A vety highly endowed ultra royalist, Mons. C— — , said to me a few days 
before I left, l^aris: " Yoii may depend upon it, the rock on which wfc shall 
split will be vanity/ AH want to conunand, and none will obey# En attend* 
»fU, our disputes and c»ntcr.tions are, vn delice pour leajacobint.** [** In the mean 
tteie, our disputes and contentions are delightful to the jacobins."] 
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[^< manner of being"— a phrase exclusively Freneh.-— T.] has 
/ a strong taint of the oU iivMSi and something of the tone, 

style, and modes of the courts of the three last Louis's, is 
still to be found in. the descendants of the « gtM comme 
ilfaiUf^* [<« people of fashion,"] of those noted days. It i» 
in these circles, that the bureaux d^esprii [benches of witj 
of the hotel RambouiJkt are still occasionally erected ; that the 
^* litUrature du boydoir^* [«< literature of* the boudnir'H passes 
^ for erudition, and that criticisms on the humour of Moliere, or 

the genius of Racine, are repeated, after the decisions of the 
literary tribunals of Louis XIV. with all tlie air of their ori- 
ginal freshness. Here the encyclopedists are still anthema- 
tized, en masse ; the Turgots and the Neckers are accused of 
jfoundingthe revolution^ Voltaire placed under the ban of or- 
thodox opinion, and Rousseau condemned for his dangerous 
jrepublicanism, in spite of that sentimental rhetoric, which is 
moi-e than ever the jargon of their class. Here Corneille is 
iaroqutf [rough,] Beaumart^hais VMuvais toUf [ungenteel,] and 
Mad. de Stael a phrasiere ; [an empty pompous talker ;] while 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, and Cliampfort, condemned equally for 
their eloquence, their wit, and their philosophy, are consigned 
to ignominious celebrity, as des jacobins sceUratSf [Jacobin 
scoundrels,] # 

In these circles the veteran voltiguer rfluttcrer] recurs to the 
« campaignes a la rose*^ [*< campaigns of the rose"] of Louis 
X¥« and ** fights all his battles o'er again," in the saloon of 
his apcient mistress ; the ami de maisoUf [friend of the family,] 
grown gi'ey in bis chains, recalls the morals of tlie same times, 
and wields the fan, and hovei^s near the bergere [arm-chair] of 
his liege-lady, with a decent observance of ail the rules of es- 
tablished bumseance; [propriety;] while many a cl^evantjeune 
homme' [a formerly young man] indulges in a certain tone of 
licensed pleasantry, tavt soi pent libre^ [perhaps a little free] 
which denotes him, though now « meagre and very rueful in his 
looks," to have once shone in the galaxy of fashion, « a cAar- 
mnnJt polissofif*' [" a charming monkey ,•] or an «* amiaMe rouif^ 
[«< an amiable whirligig,"] the Pomenars, or the J^chelieu of 
other days. 

It is in the saloons of this party that anecdotes of royal sen- 
timent, and specimens of royal wit« circulate in endless repeti- 
tion. Here •< l^esprit de Henri IV.^^ [** the witticisms of Henry 
the Fourth."]^ iTvived ; **Us sentiinens nobUs^^ [•• the nobis 
sentiments"] of Louis the Great added to the culloclion of royal 
anaSf and the whole compendium of bon inotsofthe reigning Ja^ 
wily re-echoed with increasing admiration. Here the king is 
made to utter ** U "mot, qui part du cosur^*^ [« the words wUcI^ 

y ■■ ■ 
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eomefrom the heart;"! Monsieur^ to express himself ^^tour- 
nun tharmanttf qui tui conrvient;^^ [<< with tliat charming 
grace which becomes him so well ^"] the unrivalled courage 
of Mons. d'Angouleme is eternally set off by his repartee, of 
« mon atniffai la vue basse ;'•* [«• my friend, I am near-sight- 
ed ^^'J-j-and the Due de Beirri, who affords no prise [hold— -op* 
portanity] in wit or sentiment for loyal admiration, is extolled 
for a hrusquerief [bluntness,] that recalls the charming frank* 
ness of the founder of his family ; and ** being little blessed 
with the setplirase of peace," is usually mentioned (fe a martial 
prince, bred in camps, and endowed with a certain degree of 
esprit de gamison^ q%ii lui sied d mtroeiUe^*^ [•* garrison wit, 
which sits wonderfully well on- him."] Terms liyperbolicaHy 
ardent are applied to every member ot the royal family : « les 
princes ehirii'* [•< the beloved princes"] are adored by the vltraSf 
and the ^^roipatemel*^ [<< paternal king"] is « iddatre*^ [" idoliz* 
ed^']by all the moderiSf [moderates.] With the sentiments and in- 
tellectual condition of the nation, botli parties at*e equally un« 
acquainted ; and the population of the land is again divided in- 
to tlie menu ptiiple, [vulgar,] and the gens, comme Ufaut, [peo- 
ple of fashion.} 

Among those of the elder royalists attached to the person of 
the king, and believing that they contributed to his restoration, 
there is a sort of lifeless animation, resembling the organic 
movements which survive the extinction of animal life, and 
which are evidenced in the hopping of a bird after decapitation. 
1 have frequently amused myself by following the groupings of 
these loyal vieUleries, [old men,] who, like old Mercicr, seem 
to continue living on merely « par curiositey pour voir ce que cda 
ieviendra,'* [« out of curiosity, to see what will become of th'em.»] 
I' remember one morning being present at a rencontre between 
two t^ vottigeurs] de Louis XIV,'' [«< beaux of Louis 14th,"] on 
the terrace of the Thuilleries. They were distinguished by the 
most dramatic features of their class ; — the one was in his court-r 
d^ess (for it was a levee day,) and with his chapeau de bras in 
one hand, and bis snuff-box in the other, be exhibited a cos- 
tenie, on which perhaps the bright eyes of a Pompadour had 
often rested : the other was en Itabit mUiiaire, [in a military 
'Ifcss,] and might have been a spruce ensign, **joli comme un 
eamrr [*« as pretty as a heart," — a gallicism-r-T.] at the bat- 
tle of Fontcnoy. Both wei-e covered with crosses and ribbons^ 
^nd they moved along under the trees, that had shaded their 

^ Made in reply to a remark that he exposed his person too much, during: 
*'fecQnnoitre. 

t The name ^ven in derision to old military men, re-established in all the 
'^wt snd privileges they enjoyed, before tjie revohition. 
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youthEuI gaillardmf [frolics,] with tlie conscious iriuinph of 
Moorish chiefs restored to their promised Alhambra. Tbeir 
telegraphic glasses communicated their mutual approach, and 
advancing diapeau baSf and shaking the powder from tiieir 
ails de pigeon, [pigeon wings — side locks,] through a aeries of 
profound bows, they took their seat on the bench, which 1 oc- 
cupied, and began, «< les nouveUes a la tnaifi," [« newspaper in 
band,"] to discuss the business of the day. 

A leveCf a review, a procession, and the installation of the 
king*s bu9% which in some remote town had been received with 
cries of «« Vive U roi, mUlefois repetts/ [*« Long live the kin^, 
a thousand times repeated,'^] were the subjects which led to a 
boundless eulogium on the royal family. The speeches made 
by the king and the Due de Berri to Count Lynch were themes 
of extravagant admiration. — «.5A, mon Dien, out,*' [*<Ah, raj 
God, yes,"] (said the couilier) ^^voild hien no$ princes/ Ml 
Pusurpaieurf monsieur le gaieral/ a^t-il jamais parti de la 
sarte ?^* — << ComTnent donCf Monsieur le baron ! vous nous partem 
du tyran? C^eoit un bourgeois de la rue Si. Denis^ dans imUes les 
fafons; Mmsieur le baron^ croye% bien que, si les jours du meiUeur 
des rois etaient menaces, nous luiferions, de nous* tous^ un ram- 
part de nos corps; /d," [<< there indeed are our princes! And 
the usurper, general! did he ever speak in that manner?'' 
— « But, Baron, why do you talk of the tyrant? He was like a 
citizen of the rue St. Denis, in every thing he did. Be assaredp 
Baron, that if the life of the best of kings should be threatened^ 
we will form ai-ound him a rampart of our bodies.''] 

« Monsieur le generai^^ [" General,'*] (exclaimed the baron» 
placing his little hat on three hairs of his toupet) ** on n*apas 
oesoin ffitre milUaire pour penser ainsi,^* [« to think thus, it is 
not necessary to be a military man.''] Both now arose, in the ex- 
ultation of the moment ^ the one slujffling towards the palace; 
the other hobbling to the corps de garde of the Cent Suisses.* 

• Instances of this sort of resurrection are by no means uncommon; the Tcte- 
ran royalists abound, in a proportion pei-fectly incomprehensible. I myself 
knew a gentleman. who/<r// on the plains of Quiberon, and who had no reason 
to suppose himself alive for some hours. Left for dead on the field, but only 
•everely wounded, be seized a favouralile moment for resuscitation, assumed 
the uniform, arms, and credenti:ds of a deceased republican soldier, who lay 
by his side, and after serving some time, as a fifer, contrived to make his 
escape, and lives to tell the story. Many others too, since the restoration, 
seem to have returned from that "6owrwe," whence, it is vulgarly supposed, 
"no traveUer returns.'* An " e^ve de St. Cyr,** ["a pupil of St Cyr,"] keeps 
» ** pension^* or boarding-tckool^ for young ladies in the fauxbourgSt Germaine : 
tiie c^ffeuT [hair-dresser] of Marie Antoinette affixes this distinction on a pla- 
card which promises ** de% nouveauUt en tota genre,*' [" novelties of every de- 
scription,"] and Mons. de B, master of tlie ceremonies to Louis XV. pKsidfts 
9veT the steps and motions of the reigning beauties, aft^r having directed 
those of their grandmotliers. 
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References to the tyrant and to the usurper are constantlj 
made by the courtiers of Louis XVIII. and even his usurpation 
seems to be not more an object Of execration, than his inabilitjr 
U **reprisenter mMementf*^ [** appear with dignity."] The 
enthusiasm which always displayed itself in Paris, when he 
appeared in public, is now ascribed to the police ; and the horn- 
mage offered -to the kingf in the garden of the Thuillcries, is 
obstinately believed to he the unpurchased effusions of that 
loyalty, « qui part du cotur^'* [*• which comes from the heart :'*] 
for the term « cctiir^* has become a distinguished article in the 
Tocabulary of the French court ; and is held in equal estimation 
with "tes graces et Us amourSf*^ ["the loves and graces^"] and 
the other mythological emigrants, who have returned with the 
rest of the ** Aicient regime." 

I was one evening waiting in the anti-r6om of the Duchess 
d'Angf)uleme, until my turn came for the honour of a present- 
ation to her royal highnesd, when the PrincAs de la T , 

who stood near me, was called by one of the ladies in waiting, to 
look at a group, dancing under the windows of the apartment. 
This cirde, which was pcrfctrming la ronde [the ring] to the air 
^**gai9 gaif marions-nouSf** [**,?ay> gay, let us be married,"] 
sung by themselves, was composed of a few soldiers, and some 
women of no very e<]uivocal appearance ; while the feeble 
cries of **vive le roi^^* so often heard from childish voices 
were rarely strengthened by cleeper tones of loyal exclamation. 
To the dame d^fionneur^ [lady of honour] however, all this ap- 
peared a rapturous symptom of universal loyalty, such as never 
had been witnessed in the best days of royal France. « Voyex 
donc^ princesse9*^ [** See there, princess"] (she observed to Mad. 
de la T.) *« quelle alegresse du cceur ! voild la fraiiche loyauti de 
nos bans vieux-teins I J-t-an jamais im ime pareiUe joie, pendant 
PusurpaHon du tyran?^* [" what cheerfulness of heart ! There 
is the true loyalty of the good old time ! Was there ever seen 
any thing like it during the usurpation of the tyrant?"] 

There appears, indeed, among tliese ardent royalists a reso- 
lute determination to see every object, through the medium of 
their wishes. It is vain to talk to them of the past, or to lead 
them to the future; they exist but for tlic present, in the per- 
suasion, that change can never come ; almost forgetting that ^ 
it ever did occur : and believing that the beau sUcle de Louis 
XIV. [the brilliant age of Louis the Fourteenth] is about to be 
restored in all its splendour, and extent of despotism. Every 
thing that is said, and done, by every member of the roysd 
family, is repeated with intei-est, and detailed with delight; and 
if the infirmities of the monarch allowed him the innocent 
amnsement^ of pulling the chairs from under the ladies of the 
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coui*ty like his great pre^lecessor^ there woald he scarcely .one 
aiuon^t them who would not canvass the distinction of a 
cuL-buUn [a tumble] like the former subservient Duchesses of 
Versailles. 

Having been separated from my party, at court, on the night 
of the grand cauverU [stippei;] held in honour of the Owe dc 
Berries marriage. 1 found myself seated amidst a little gi*oup of 
<< rayalistes purs,'*'' [" pure royalists"] who were commenting on 
the gastrmiomic talent displayed by his Majesty, and who 
seemed to consider his powers of mastication and of deglutition 
as among the virtues of his character, and the charms of his 
person. *« Voyex^ donc^*^ [*« Only see'*] said an old lady in an 
head-dress d la Maintemmj to a knight of 8U LoniSt decorated 
\7ith a badge of his order, «< Voyex noire hon rcij il iimnge cavMne 
quatrt^ le rot ! Mais c^est un appetit cluirmanti cluirmaiU ! .'"— 
««£A, jKmrquoinon?'^ [••Only «ee our good king, he eats as 
much as four ! But he has a charming appetite, charming in* 
deed !** «• and why not ?*'] demanded tlie chevalier. ♦* // est 
iPune vigueur, le roi; mais itune vigueur extraordiriaireJ^^ «« Et 
Madartie d^^ngmilevief^^ [*« The king has astonishi ng vigour ; tru- 
ly aatimishing.^^ *^ And Madame d'Angouleme'"] added the lady, 
« cornuie elle est tmhellie ce soir / et sa Maje$te^ qxCii a Vair d'un 
pere dffamille!*' [•* how splendidly she is adorned this evening! 
and his majesty, how much he has the look of the father of & 
family !'' 

**Eiifin9 madame^*^ ["In short, madam"] interrupted the 
chevalier, offering his snuff-box, whose lid represented the 
whole liouse of Bourbon, en papier mdcM. «< Eitfinf madamtf 
c^est un bean tableau de famille, que voUd /** [<« the whole is a 
fine family picture*.*] 

Personal devotion to the king is not however exclusively con- 
fined to the elders of the privileged classes. It was a pi'ofane 
maxim of a profane French wit, that **les vieilles et les laidts 
sont toujours pour Dieu^"^ [«« the old and the ugly are always for 
God ;"] and his present Majesty of France seems to enjoy & 
similar devotion, as part of his divine right Many of the 
aged members, of the middle classes of the capital, have re- 
mained true to the good old cause ; and tiie petits rentiers^ [the 
petty i*enters] or stockholders of the fauxbourg St. Germaine 
(that centre of all antiquity and royalism,) assemble morning 
and evening before the windows of the Thuillerie^, in the hope 
of seeing the king pass and repass to and from his moi*ning's 
drive ; and they remain seated on the benches which front the 
facade of the palace, among piping fawns, and fighting gla- 

* I litendly copy the jargon of loyalty as I took it down, de vive voix, in imr 
joumaL 
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diatorsL These moQumental figures contrast themselveW, with 
peculiar force^ to tlie marble wonders of the chisel which sur- 
round them, and io the flitting groups of the present age, which 
glide by, turning on them looks of the same pleased curiosity, 
)[ts I have seen bestowed on the monuinens FranfoiSf at les petits 
Jhgiatins. Here the costumes of the three reigns which pre- 
ceded the revolution are preserved and amicably united. Here 
is still to be seen the « Attr(M-&re&i"[«' hurly-burly**] head-dress, 
the subject of so many of Mad. de Sevigne's pleasant letters. 
Here too may be found the bonnets d papiUons pointeSf [caps 
ivith pointed ears J and peiites cotnttes of the du Deffands and 
GeofrinstWith thejocAu^ de ^ou/fe^ [calashes,] and the more mo- 
dern neglige [negligee or undress] of the Polignacs and Lam- 
balles. These venerable votaries of loyalty, who have so long 
<« owed heaven a deatb,** that they seem to have been forgot- 
-ten by their creditor, are chiefly females. They ai-e always ac- 
companied by a cortigef[ira\n'] of little dogs, which, half-shorn, 
and half-fed, fastened to girdles,' no longer ^^ of the graces, by 
ribbons no longer « couleur de rose,*^ [<* rose-colour,'*] are under 
the jurisdiction of large fans, frequently extended to correct the 
**paite8jblies^^ of these Sylphides and Fidiles, when they sport 
round their ancient mistresses^ witli unbecoming levity. 

The daily course of patience, to which these veteran dames 
submit, is relieved by the employments of knitting and netting, 
and by a causerie in all the set phrase and jargon of better 
times. The speculations are endless, whether the king will, or 
will notdrive out; and the most ingenious anagrams are disco- 
vered in those portentous words, «< Buonaparte^ and << Revolu" 
tiofi," which predicted the downfall of the one, and the extinc- 
tion of the other.'N^ 

At the apparition of the king, passing the balcony surround- 
ed by his guards (for every room in the palace exhibits soldiers 
in the windows,) dogs, fans, and anagrams are all instantly 
forgotten. A host of ci-dfvan^ white handkerchiefs wave in the 
air; and ««i?h?e k roi^^ is trmiUefois repete,*^ [<< a thousand 
times repeated,*] in sounds that scarcely reach the gracious 
ear, for which they are intended. 

These phalanxes of antiquarian loyalty, male and female, 
were daily thinning, however, when I left France, from tlie 
total inability of the « best of kings" to provide for his venera- 
ble adherents, in a manner suitable to their spirited ambition 
and sanguine hopes. All who can furnish up an ol4 claim to 
the distinction of Agentil hommeaie, (gentleman borni) call for 

• « Xa France veut wnroi," ["Prance will have her king,**] and **im Corae 
Jafamra," [''a Conican wiU finish it,"] are prophecies deleted by loyal ana- 
Ifmnmatists, in the wocds ** E^nQhUon Frtm^aiie/' 
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restitution of lands, rights, and privileges ; and though they, 
many of them, return to their country, at the end of twenty- 
five years, neither more indigent nor more insignificant than 
when they left it, they raise the- outcry against royal ingrati- 
tude, mount a croix de SL Londs^ (cross of St. Louis,) talk must 
pathetically of the ancient splendor of their chattaUf and their 
^mes, [their castle and their estates,] and exclaim against the 
impolicy of the king, in neglecting his JidUt noblessCf [faithfiil 
nobility,] who would alone form a fence round his thn>ne ! ! 
such a fence as they formed round the throne of his anforta- 
nate brother ! 

These ancient ^^ gentil-honimes nis^ a source of annoyance to 
the king and to his ministers, afford endless subject of amuse- 
ment to the naughty children of the revolution,'' who are fool- 
ish enough to risk their safety, or their interests, for a joke. 
The young, gallant and. handsome Count.de L— — , grandson 
of Mad. de Grenlis, lost his promotion in the army, from his 
too close and admirable representation of one of these **^fier$ 
marqvis" [<« haughty marquisses.''] 

" The very head and front of hift offenctf was this. 
No mope/** 

• 

While the young etourdis [giddy-brains] thus occasionally 
amuse themselves with these dangerous imitations, the professed 
wits of the capital, who have not yet enlisted in the service of 
the Apollo and the Muses of the royal Pantheon, produce daily 
some squib against the exgentility of France. B'rom these I 

• The joung Comte de L— presented himself, in the full cMtwme of Louis 
XIV. at a fashionable cafi, [coft'ee house,] where a number of his brother of* 
iicers were assembled. Passing- for un ancien g^-nSraly [an old g-eneral,] he ex- 
pressed hunself with great violence against the present state of military tactics \ 
and without being discovered, excited much entertainment in his unsuspecting 
comradea lYiumphant with the success of his dramatic representation, he 
finished his evening by walking in the gardens of the Thuilleries. The next 
day, when he presented himself at the levee of the minister, to obtain liis 
promised colonelcy of the-i — regiment, he was informed that his Majesty had 
Ivithdrawn his consent to that arrangement. Mon. L— received this disap- 
pointment with resignation and cheerfulness, and passing from the portals of 
the palace to the terrace of the Thuilleries, he suddenly met the very type and 
model of the character he had represented the night before, in the iicfure of an 
old ** volUffeur,** with a cocffwre d I'oison royal, [" an old beau with his hair drest 
in the form of wings,'*] and all the innt^nia of his order. Without knowing 
him, he immediately counselled him to retire, and change his dress, if he did 
not wish to excite the resentment of the king; **for, monsieur,*' he added, 
•* only from my adopting the costume, which becomes you so well, I have just 

lost the colonelcy of the regiment." «• The veritable Amphytnon,** [" the 

true Amphytrion,"] equally overwhelmed with gratitude and consternation, as- 
sured Mons. L he would immediately prt^t by his kind advice, having 

retained the dress he had worn in the court of Louia XV. at that most gracious 
to the eyM of his illustrious deicendant 
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ftdect the following ehanaoih [Bong,] as being the most recentf 
nther than the most bitter^ philippic against the venerable order 
afUie remrrtctum. 

LE MARQXnS DE CARABUS.* 

Air. — Le grand Moi Dagoberi, 



Voyei fice er BAarquis, 

Nous traitaot en peuple conquisy 

Son coursier d^cham^, 

De loin, chez nous I'a ramen^. 

Yen 8on vieux castel 

Ce noble mortel 

Marcbe, en brandissant 

Un sabre innocent. 

Chapeau bas, chapeau bas. 

Gloire au Marquis de Carabus! 

Aumdniers, Chitefains, 
Yassaux, vavasseurs, et villainSy 
C'est moi, (dit-il) c'est moi, 
Qui 9etU a r^tabli mon roi. 
MaisUneme rend 
Les droits de raon rang; 
Avec moi, corbleu! 
n Terra beau jeu. 
Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 

Yivons done en repos ; 

^lais 1'4I m'ose parler d'impdts. 

A Petat, pour son bien, 

Un g^ndl-homme ne doit rien. 

Grace ^ mes cr^neaux, 

A mes arsenaux, 

Je puis au pr^fet 

Dire an peu son fiut 

Chapeau bas, &c. Slc. 

Poumwis calomnier, 

Bien qu'on a parl^ d'une manUre, 

Xia fiunille eut, pour chef, 

Un des fils ie P^pinle bref. 



D'apr^s mon blason, 
Je Tois ma muson 
Plus noble, ma foi. 
Que celle du roi ! 
Chapeau bas, &c. He. 

Qui me resisteroit ? 
La marquise a le tabouret. 
Pour ctre ^veque, un jour, 
Mon dernier fUs suivra U cour, 
Mons flls, le baron, 
(Quoiqu'un peu poltron,) 
Veut avoir des croix, 
II en aura trois. 
Chapeau has, &c &c. 

Pr€tres, que nous vengeonj, 
Levez la dime, et partageons. 
A toi, peuple animal, 
Porte encore le b&t f<£odaL 
Seuls nous vous chaaserons^ 
. Et tons vos tendrons 
Subiront ITionneur, 
Du droit de seigneur. 
Chapeau bas, &c. &c 

Cure, fais ton devoir, 

Remplis pour nous ton cncensoi^. 

Yous, pages, et valets, 

Guerre au villains, et rossez-left. 

Que de mes ayeux 
- Ces droits glorieux 
* Passent, tous entiers, 

A mesh^ritiers. 

Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 



A few years back, all ranks and distinctions were lost in the 
affectedly simple appellations of citoyen [citizen] and dtoyennt^ 
At present France is inundated with tides, multiplied far be* 
yond the heraldic dignities of those aristocratical days^ when^ 

[* The following isthengnificalion of the first stanza: "Look at that proud 
Marquis whom his wretched lean courser has brought back to us : See how 
he treists us like a " conquered people.** Look how 3ie noble mortal, marches 
towards his old castle Brandi^liing his harmless sabre. Hats off, hats off. Glory 
to the Marquis of Carabus, &c. &c.") 
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according to SmoUet, << Mons. le Comte'' called to his son» m 
the buHiness of tfieir nobJe verger 9 [yard,] *^Mons, le Marqtiis, 
avez-vous Aonvi A manger mix cachons?^^ [^^ Monsieur Marquis^ 
have you fed the pigs?"] Every body now, who affects loyalty 
to the reigning dynasty^ professes it under the sanction of a 
title ; and I observed that both the superior and inferior orders 
of society gave a peculiar emphasis to every revived mark of 
nobility. Even the valet de chambre, as he flung oi)en the 
folding-doors of the saloon, vociferated the names of tlie suc- 
cessive guests, with a mftrked and cadenced pronunciation, of 
madame-la- baronne, madaine-la-comtesse, .monsieur le due, and 
monsieur le vicomte ! Meantime the legitimate, or pretended^ 
owners of these titles appear to be wrapt in ecstacy over the 
long-forgotten distinctions, which, at all times unaccompanied 
by legislative functions or political influence, are now but sel- 
dom backed By that opulence, which is in itself a rank; and 
they are indeed 

" full of sound. 

Signifying nothing." 

By a singular contradiction, however, rank, of even the 
highest orders, takes no precedence in private society. Even 
among the old noblesse, there is a sort of pile-mile confusion in 
the ingress and egress from assemblies, dinner-parties, and 
soireeSf [evening parties] which no one endeavours to arrange^ 
by either giving or taking the paSf [precedence.] Spooking on 
this subject to one, who speaks well upon all, with whom it is 
always instruction to converse, and to whom it is delightfhl to 
listen, the Comtesse Pastoret, she observed : ** It is high birth 
rathiiir than high rank that is estimated in France; but neither 
arc marked in private society by those minute forms of pre- 
cedence, to which you free-bcu-n republican English pay such 
minute observance. At court, our dukes have their place, and 
our duchesses their tabourets^ [taboui*et, a sort of stool] but in 
the saloon, if any distinction is made, it is in favour of genius^ 
cetebrity, or age ; while to be a stranger, is an etat [rank] in 
iteeH> 

Rank is very ill defined in France, even by the most strenu- 
ous advocates for its privileges. I was informed that a baron 
is sometimes more noble than a duke ; and on my asking a 

royalist, whether Mons. D was a ^^gentU-homme ne ?»' 

[" gentleman bom"] he replied, « No : he is (Pune naissance no- 
bUf but he is not gentU-homme^^^ [« he is of noble birth, but he is 
not a gentleman."] I asked what constitutes that rank in the 
state ; and he made this singular reply : ««t/fc privilege of going 
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im the king^M eoacJu^ Thus the rank^ which in Eiij^and gives 
its possessor a seat in the senate, in France may not entitle him 
to «< a seat in the Hng^s coach.^^ What most have been the gent- 
as of the old government, when the energy and spirit of th^ 
nobility were broken down to such distinctions as these ! To be 
permitted to accompany Louis leOrandf in his drives from 
Versailles to Marli, and from Marli to Versailles, (the great 
occupattfp of his life) was an honour of which all his nobles 
were proudly anfibitious ; and Madame de Sevigne describes one 
of these rf>yal prcmenades^ en voituref [cai riage-parties]* in a 
manner that gives a fair picture of the morals, and spirit of the 
times. The king went first, in a caliche [calashl with his mis- 
fresSf her sister, and brothers ; the noble Mortimarts and 
Tiiianges ! then followed the queen .id princesses, legitimate 
and illegitimate.* 

However striking these evidences of social degradation may 
be, to the eye of moral and poll .cal philosophy, to the glance 
of the genuine French royalist tbt> are not perceptible ; or, if 
observed, are but (Considered as trifling « tgaremens du ccdur et 
de r«pra,''[<< wanderings of the heart and mind"j in the royai^ 
legislators, who at once modelled and executed their oWn sysi- 
tern of government. On this subject they will bear no reason* 
ing : unable to deny, what it is impossible to defend, fney cut 
short all argument with : ^^cependani je voudrois que tout cda 
fiLsse^ comme dans le bon vieux terns,** [*< however, I wish all this 
went on as it did in the ^pod old times."^ 

A very clever and intimate friend^of mine at Paris, with con* 
tiderable talent and some wit, had gotten deeply entangled with 
the royaUstes enrages $ and was herself indeed enragie, to a 
point that was sometimes extremely amusing. We were chat- 
ting one morning, when a royalist acquaintance jcnned us, and 
mentioned an ordinance of the king's; which directed the for- 
mation of a new military school, after tbe model of that insti- 
tuted in 1750, for the education of the young nobility. I could 
not help remarking, that I doubted wiiether this new school, 
upon old rules, woidd assimilate in its systems with the tactics 
of the military and polytechnic seminaries, formed during tfie 
revolution. My little enragee flew into a paroxysm of loyal in- 
dignation, and interrupted me witti : « maiSf W chire ne me 
parle» pas de vos cedes polytechiriqueSf*^ T** but, my dear, do 
not talk to me of the polytechnic schools,'^] those hot-beds of 
jacoHinism and brigandagefj [robbery.] It is our wish fnaits 

* The Princets de Conti was the natural daughter of the king, bj Mad. de bi 
Validre, and wat always of these |)arties. 

fThe ^liiw9 [pupils] of the /c^fe fni^i^'re rmilitaiy schools] of Mentz received 
the Duke de Bern, with their «pB crossedi^ in com^uenop. of some •bservm- 

■ O 
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autresj [we royalists] that the rising generation should be shut 
iip^ and educated in a profound ignorance of all that has hap- 
pened for these last thirty years ; and that on coining forth into 
the wortd, they might find every thing in statu quo, as it ^iras 
in the beau siitU de Louis X/F," [the brilliant age of Ijouis 
I4th.1 

« And the BastiDe ?»' I asked. 

f^Ehtfnau em, ma chere; et la BastiUe oum,^ [H^hf yes, 
my dear; and the Bastile also.**] 

The Bastille, she added,- was a sort of nudson de pUdsances 
[pleasant retreat,] when men of rank were sent to it, for hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the king ; as in the instance of 
the Duke de Richelieu, who was visited there by all the beau- 
tiful princesses of that day, who were eperdumeni [distractedly j 
in love with him. That for the lie du peuple, [the dregs of the 
people,] it was, if any thing, too stately and too noble a place 
of confinement; and as for tiie iron cages and subterraneous dun^ 
geonSf they were only for state cnminals, who spoke against 
the king and his government — << et tout cda^ ifttoit trhjuste^^* 
' [<' and aU that was very right"] But I insisted on the facility 
with which a lettre de cachet might be procured, to shut up such 
suspected criminals, before any tbrm of justice had pronounced 
them guilty. 

She shrugged her shoulders and replied : *^Pour ks lettres de 
eadut, on en peut dire eutant de Men que de mal! tenecc, ipa 
chive i [As to the lettres de cachet they did as much good as' 
evil ! now listen my dear !] Suppose I had a brother whose con-^ 
duct disgraced our family, would you have us expose his shame» 
and throw an odium on our house, by suffering him to come inv 
to .a court of justice ? No, there was a time, when, under such 
circumstances, Ae honour and dignity of a noble family was 
saved ; and a leitre de cachet got rid of the manvais sujet, Jof- 
fender,] and buried together the criminal and the crime — Ek 
Uen, UJaut toujours espirer quelebon tems reroiendra / / /'' [ Welli 
let us still hope that those good times will return.] 

I quote these sentiments, uttered by a woman of^rank, talent, 
and education, as being (I believe very generally) those of the 
party to which she belonged. 

While the rdyalists or personal adher^ts to the representa- 
tive of the Capets and the Bourbons take for their device the 

tions falHnff from his royal highneM^ agiufymg that he deemed these nufitaiy 
schools litUe better than nesta fA jacobinism and brigandage. 

On his enquiring in rather a rough manner, what was to be learned m these 
seminaries? the chief master replied: ^^Mm Prince^ c^ett vn^ ^eole, mli on aP' 
/reiu/<^ motirtr j^ovr itt ^olrwy'' ['« Prince, it is a scluiol wher^ 
9ir countiy."] 
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ifdl-kaown cry of Yendean loyalty, <' vro$ le rot, quand mtme,*^ 
[«liNig live the king, all the sarae/n <^ display upon all oc- 
casiaiis'seiitiiiients worthy of this head-long devotion ; the uUrof 
ttfe by no means equally unreserved in their principles of at- 
tachnent to the person and measures of the king. Louis XVIII. 
is lieated by them as <« a good, easy man," whose Moderation 
IB weakness ; who, unnecessarily false, and injudiciously arbi- 
trary, ezdades from power those who are most capable of ex- 
ercising it ; and merely contents himself with chopping off a 
few himds and heads, when hecatombs should bleed, to appease 
the spirit of unglutted vengeance, and to clear the kingdom of 
SBcb persons and principles as he now suffers to share hil^ coun- 
cils, and dictate his ordinances. 

Upon one occasion, an iittra, speaking of the king in terms 
of reprobation, that amounted nearly to accusing bis m<ist 
Christian Majesty of jacobinism and infidelity, I could not help 
Asking him; **le roi donCf esUU royaUste?** << VailAf vrndame, 
tt fue nous doutons,'^* [«<is not the king, then, a royalist?" 
*<Tbat, madam, is what we*are in doubt of,''] was the reply* 

In another instance, I was driving through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, with a lady of the same political sentiments, when the 
desolated state of ihat once beautiful spot called forth her 
lamentations and reproaches. Addressing me in a tone of confr- 
plaint, as though it had been I who had carried off « Birnham 
'Wood to Dmmnanep** she exclaimed, « Vaildt madume, voilA <^ ' 
Poworage de vous autrts Anglais/" [" There madam, that is the 
work of your English^"] I could not help feeling piqued at 
her ingratitude for the services which, at least, had been ren- 
dered to her party ; and I answered, << Eh Ueuj madamCf vous 
ttw» unroi, en ichange de voire hoiSf** ["Well, madam, you 
have a king in exchange for your trees.''] She shrugged 
her shoulders, shook her head, and raised her eyebrows; and 
^plied, in a broken sentence, << pour cela, ma ehkrt dame — ehi 
**•' que vo^x-foousf^* ["As to that my dear lady — ah! well, 
what would yoo have?"] as if not quite satisfied with the equi- 
valent ^ . . 

I indeed observed upon all occasions, that the royalists and 
«ttnw showed a perfect insensibility to the services rendei^ 
^m by the allies in general, and by the English in particular. 
1 remember walking with a party of vUras near the spot where 
Prince Blucher fell from his horse, when an Englishman of the 
party observed that it was there where the prince had broken 
*<^o bone : and an vUra replied, apari^ ^< If it had been his 
^^ck, it would have been no great niattkr." 
. It is strange that even the Buonapartists and constitutional- 
ists, though protteting against the policy and falsehood of tto 
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Englieih govemment, express themsekes more favourably td«* 
wards the nation than the royalists ; who, though pleased witi| 
the restoratioUf cannot altogether brook tiie discreditable man- 
ner of their return, nor cease to feel that they have been to» 
much obliged. It is certain* moreover, that the moral and po- 
litical feelings of the constitutionalists assimilate more closely 
with those maintained in England, than the notions of the ad- 
vocates of the M regime in France, who assert unceasingly, 
that the angta-numa which prevailed immediately before the 
revolution, was among the leading causes of that event; and 
that Voltaire's letter^ on England were for his country the 
most pernicious work he ever wrote.* 

The gradual aitei^tion in tone and manner of the vUra circles^ 
during my residence at Paris, was extremely obvious, and to an 
uninterested observer very amusing. They no longer seemed 
bound to ** hint a fault, and hesitate dislike'' to the measures 
of the government^ but ventured, even in certain traits of 
amiable weakness discovei*able4n the character of his Majesty, 
to find subjects of pleasantry and sources of censure. Their 
once loud vociferations* in favour of the divine right of kings, 
to be absurd without ridicule, and arbitrary without blamie, ap* 
pear now utterly forgotten or wholly recanted. 

The Buonapartist-ministry, as they term it, is treated witib 
avowed contempt ; the measures of the court publicly reprobated $ 
and even the private friendships and tender predilections of the 
king receive but little quarter. The respect paid to le Pere la 
Cluiise^ by the courtiei*s of Louis XiV. • is denied, by their de- 
scendants, to the rire Elysie of Louis XVIIL And those no- 
ble dames,'^' whose great-grandmothers canvassed a look from 
the mistress of that king, and were the associates of all her 
dissipated orgies, refuse their countenance to the innocent and 
platonic preference of the reigning sovereign. The uUra ladies 
openly exclaim against the degradation of a place, once so 
nobly filled, and now occupied by a ^* petite mattresse depra-' 
vince,*^ [** a little country gentlewoman.''] Altiiough it is un- 
derstood, that Ma4* de^P holds her captive only by the de- 
licate chains of mind, yet this spiritual communion is ridiculed ; 

* They accuse England of aU their misfortunea ; of originating the reToln- 
tion; of sending the emigrants to be slaughtered at Quibcron ; and of letting 
loose Buonaparte from Elba.' Even still they consider the ex-emperor as a 
sort of bag-jox^ to be let loose, whenever the English ministry may be inclined 
to ahow tpoH to Europe. 

j- « Toutes les dames deJa Reine font la compagnie de Madame de MoHtespaot 
on yjoue tour ii tour; rien n'est cach6, rien n'est secret." Lettret de Sevigi^^ 
voL Hi. [<< All the queen's ladies associate with Madame de Montespan ; Siej 
are with her by tuns; nothing is ooncealed, nothing is secret'' 
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anJtiie raturiihe Agne$ Sorrtl [plebeian] falk within the general 
auudflu of the claas, as to her intellectual cbariDS» 

** Nul n'aura de resprit. 

Hor9 noiis, et nos amist*** 

[» Nobody has any mind, except us and cor friends."] 

But while the king remains firm and true to his sentiments 
and attachments, no ties less pure disturb the moral propriety 
of his court ; and the rojal family^ it is observed, exhibit **un 
9vldime et iouckant tablmu de toytes Us verhiB jnMiques et pri- 
T^,"f [«« a sublime and affecting picture of all the virtues pub* 
lie and private.''] No Madame du Barres now usurp a place 
^ behind the throne, greater than the throne.^' Even bishops, 
who have long lived in holy wedlock with their revolutionary 
wives, have discarded them i\ and laymen, who for many years 
have lived without their chbres vimtts^ [dear partners] have been 
obliged to take them back.$ All « Uasws dmigireuieSf*^ [« dan- 
gerous connections''] are banished from a court, where piety 
and politics have usurped the place of gallantry and the graces ; 
as Us petits ramoneurSf [little chimney-sweepers] once showed 
their sooty faces on the fans of French belles^ instead of << the 
laveSf^ whom they had dethroiftd. 

While, however, these two factions are engaged in (Hvolous 
discussions and puerile contests, in which their own interests 
and their own vanities alone hold any concern^ the rest of the 
nation beholds in indignant silence their usurpation of all places 
of honour, emolument, and importance. It is the ancient no- 
blesse aloTie, who are sent into foreign countries to represent 
the land they have so long abandoned, and with whose existing 
principles and character their own can never assimilate. It ia 
the adherents of the M regime, who command in the army, who 
lead in the senate ; and those, who for twenty-five years have 
been armed against France, now decide her fate, and rule over 

* A particular friend of Mad. P ^ in defending her from these msltdous 

imputatioQs, said to me, '* As to the king^s Tints to Bfiad. de P— — » it is not 
posnbie. He could not enter the door of her Uttle apartment ; and such u her 
timidity, that when he addresses her at court, ** k rouge hd tombe de lajwe^** 
j[<'the colour fiules from her cheek."] Perfectly convinced m^lf of the 
umocence of the parties^ I submit these proofs to the consideration of nltia* 
tceptiosm. 

t See Annates Politiques, August 19, 1S16. 

t When Mad. TaUeyrand returned to France, to enforce the fulfilment of the 
conditions which induced her to submit to a separation L om her ri^t reve- 
lend lord, the king was graciously pleased to be jocular on the occasion with 
Ins grand chambdUm^ [grand chamberlain.] ^ (hd^ S^fv," ['< Yes, Sire,**] re* 
plied Mons. T. **$on reUmr eat pwr mei un vingt de Maere^* [*< his return n to 
Bie a twentieth of March."] (The day of Napoleon's return from Elba.) 

SM009. ChtteanbxiHidttatidtobe^nMOf th^nunberofltaie '^mcoi^ret.'' 
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her Tigorou^ population, upon principles and systemn, whoM 
abolition she had purchased with her blood, through a' long and 

painful term of suffering, of conflict, and of misery. 

* • « «».# « • • « • 

The society of Paris, after the second restoration of the 
Bourbons, appearing half in shade and half in relitff is not in- 
aptly Imaged by that condition of the moon, in which, althoi^ 
her whole orb be visible, the effulgence of her light proceeds 
only from a part While the royaliste pur and the ragaliste ear- 
agerii [the pure royalist and the violeiii royalist] buz, and bus- 
tle, and flutter on the scene, warmed into animation by the raya 
of princely protection, or of royal favour ; all who cannot claioi 
these distinguishing epithets, << preserve the noiseless tenor of 
their way,*' and (to borrow a phrase of Cowley) << lead a UC^ 
as it were, by stealth." 

This unclassed, but suspected order, generally under the sur- 
veillance [care] of the police, and often little better than pri- 
soners to their own porters and valets, have, by some fatal ex- 
{leriencea, been broken into circumspection ; and, in general, 
society are cautious not to risk opinions, which might unavail- 
ingly incur the penalty of eocile, or perhaps of death. A cer- 
tain tone of pleasant iquivoqiie, however, pervadestheir conver- 
sation, an ambushed raillery, which well supplies the place of 
bitter invective, or of whining complaint How often, and how 
willingly, have I hastened to one of their « petUs comiUs sous la 
rose," [** little committees under the rose,''] from some cata- 
comb circle, where each monumental member spoke in his turn, 
or was called to order, if he infringed on thc( prescribed re^u- 
lanty of the conversation ! — ^With what pleasure have I flown 
to some forbidden ground, where, in the hallowed circle of ami- 
ty and confidence, wit and genius exercised their proscribed 
witcheries ;* where talents, which were even then, under va- 

* " The world,'* ssud one of the most celebrated men of Europe to me, " is 
divided into^^DC parts ; the four oW quarters, and lesgenf d'etpriti [people of 
talents ;] and this ffih division is now placed on the list of proscription/* 

*• \\'ho is that person ?** asked the Due de I> s, pointing^ out a gentleman 

who had excited his attention by observations, twiemhat bold, on a political 
subject of conversation. ** C*eft un homme tTesptit** [" He is a man of talents,*') 
was the reply. " JBon," [«* True,"] added the due. •• Je vou Hen gu'il limtpat 
fiotaautreBV 1^*1 see he is not one of us."] 

It is to the father of this nobleman, that the following anecflote is attributed. 
Being app<Mnted to direct the festivities for the marriage of the count d'Art(Ns» 
it was suggested to him, tliatai)'epithalamium was indispensable; and a per- 
son was recommended, to perform the job. Upon his consenting to this amnge> 
ment, the poet waited upon him for his directions, in what manner it should 
he^rot up. ''Ma ftd^** [ "Really**] he replied, '*je n*en tau Hen : qtJ^il$oit tk wo- 
/o«r» Tcrty brod^ tPor, comme les autret meubles !** [" I know nothin? about it, let 
it be of green velvet emb((Mered withhold, like the rest of the funiiture.''J 
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rkms IbrmB, delighting the M^orid^ and pursuing their golden 
course to immoi-tidityy reserved some of their brightest beams 
to illumine the passing moments of private intercourse | and 
where names were re-echoed, destined to live for ever» and al- 
ready traced in the luminous rolls of splendid celebrity ! This, 
indeed, was a society, often << drram'd of in my philosophy,*^ 
hut never counted upon in niky exi)ectations.' These were hours 
over wfaicb weariness held no jurisdiction ; and every sand in 
the glass turned to gold, as it fell. 

1'he society of Parts, taken as a whole, and including all par- 
ties and factions, is infinitely superior in point of taste, acquire- 
nent, and courtesy, ta that of the capital of any other nation* 
Pkris, theelysium of men of lettera, has always beeii the resort 
of foreigners of literary, scientific, and political eminence; and 
pinces and potentates, who have influenced the destinies of na- 
tions, are seen mingling in her circles with the ipore valuable 
characters <^ Europe, whose works and names are destined to 
reach posterity, when titles of higher sound shall be forgotten, 
sad the Hiunb<Mts, the Playfairs, the Davys, the Castis, the 
Canovasy now succeed, in the Parisian salons, to the Stemes, 
the Bumes, the Walpdes, and Algarottis of other times. The 
talent for co^^versation so conspicuous in France among afl 
dasaes, originating, perhaps, in the n^^idity of perception and 
fiu^ility of combination of the people, was early perfected by in- 
Btitutes, which, prohibiting an interference in masters of gov* 
mment, determined the powers of national intellect 'to sub« 
jects of social discussion, and tasteful analysis. 

In the days of the beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette, the splendid court which surrounded her, opposing itself 
to the phUowpherif who brought -strength and energy into fash- 
loii, reduced the whole vocabulary of b(m-Umf as an degant 
courtier of that day assured me, to about twenty or thirty words; 
and whoever presumed to exceed the stated boundary, was stig- 
matised as a id espritf and a phUmopht^ [wit and a philosopher!] 
The revolution has added much to the strength of conversa- 
tion, without having sacrificed either precision or fimue ; 
[ingenuity ;] and «< caicaer Men," [<^ 4p talk well,"] to be a <« ftoa 
ruN^nfewr," [*« to be a good relater,"] is as sure a passport to tht 
hest society at this moment, as it was in the days of Louis XV. 

La Marquise de Y , enumerating to me one day the ce- 

kbrated persons who formed her sciries before the revolution, 
dwett with many touches of pathos upon.Champfort, who bad 
been amongst the number ; and she concluded, in a tone of 
great emotion, «< M, madame^ fax perdu en lui mtm meUUur — " 
^<*Ah, madam, I have lost my best — ** She paused for an 
uistanty and I was about to fill up the hreak, which feeling had 
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made,^ with the word <^amf^ [« friend ;"] but she repeated, 
<< J'oi oerdtt en M imm meiUeur coMseurl^' C« I have lost my 
best talker r] 

ExceDent raconteurs are to be met with in every society of 
Paris ; and I have listened with wonder and admiration to the 
hmnour, facility, and ponit^ with which tale after tale has been 
delivered, anecdotes*reIated, and st(M*ies invented, for the amose- 
meat of a circle, where evei^ member bore his part, and where 
all played in their turn a willing audience, and all were equal 
to an amusing exhibition That << melancholy and gentleman- 
like" pleasantry, produced in English society under the name 
of qtdaoxing, is a sort of << mavMin mirth*' unknown in the cir* 
des of Paris ; while ridicule, always dreaded, and ably wield- 
ed, falls almost exclusively upon unfounded pretension. Taste^ 
as referable to the ordinances of society, is here so deeply stu- 
died, so well defined in her rules, and so thoroughly under- 
stood in her principles, that the decisions of temporary modes 
have but little influence on opinion. As far as I could observe, 
although a certain light pergyiage f jesting] was much the fashion^ 
nothing was ridiculed, but what was strictly ridiculous. 

The mind, thus permitted to take its utmost stretch, is nei- 
ther restrained by fashion, nor clouded by ennujp and a licensed 
discussion of all subjects is granted to those, who are known to 
be wearisome upon none. AdmiratitM for talent is indeed as 
universal, as is the intelligence which appreciates it. Not a 
ray fads unreflected ; not a point drops unfelt ; all is rebound 
and elasticity. The society, Uke the climate, is bright and ge- 
nial ; and it is the peculiar and united influence of both, to set 
the mind and the blood into rapid circulation, to lighten huma- 
nity of half the ills of its inheritance, to enhance ite pleasures, 
and multiply its enjoyments. 

But while private society still preserves its delightful charac- 
ter, the existing order of things ciccasiondly interferes with its 
recreations; and the vigilant police sometimes obtrudes itself 
on the pleasures even of those who have nothing to dread from 
its discoveries. Leaving, at a late hour, an elegant and bril- 
liant circle, in the Bue ViUe Evique, in the fresh impression of 
. my admiration, I was lamenting that all my hours were not so 
passed, that a short time would convey me far from the scene 
of su( h enjoyment, when a number of soldiers, rushing from be- 
neath the shade of a high wall, surrounded the carriage, and 
seized the reins. B^tiUes, lettres de cachetf mysterious arres- 
tations, and solitary confinements, started upon my scared im- 
agination, and I had ali*eady classed myself with the iron 
masque, and caged Mazarine ; with the Wilsons, Hutchinsons, 
and Bruces, as I rapidly went over my possiiiile peccadillos of 
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l^-rnqjesUf when the leader of the military Tociferated : <« ^ 
sant ees Masieurs?^^ [<< Who are these eeDtlemen ?"] and order- 
ed the windows of the carriage to be let down. Our French 
sen^ant, who was probably himself one of the police, imoiedi* 
ately entered upon the defensive^ and declared that we were 
English persons returning to their hotel, from the Marquis do 

C 's ; adding significantly : *< vous vmis tromptKf mes amis/* 

[f you are Mistaken my friends/^ After a little muttering 
among the party, they drew back ta their station under the 
wall, and we passed on, with feelings similar to those of the 
country mouse; for though I acknowledged that '< my lord 
alone knew how to live," still I could not help exclaiming, 

** Give mc again my hollow tree, 
** My crust of bread— And liberty." 

As we drove on, I observed a fiacre pass us, and looking out 
4»f the window, perceived that it was stopped and surrounded, 
as we had been. The next morning we learned that the police 
had been in search of suspected persons,* and our servant sug- 
gested tiiat they were most likely concealed in the quarter 
where we htS yisited ; «<for it is in tlie fiue d'Anjou (he ad^ed) 
that tKe two queens live.*^j 

Amidst all the suspicion, and distrust, which the weakness 
and vigilant jealousy of the present government are so well cal- 
culated to excjte, in private society, each particular circle yields 
itself up to a fre^om of discussion, which an entire confidence 
ui the honour of its members can alone explain, or justify. 
The royalists abuse the tdtras; the uUras abuse the govern- 
ment ; the constitutionalists laugh at both, and just stopping . 
'Short of treason, exercise their wit and their satire against the 
dominant parties, in songs, epigrams, anecdotes, and .ionrinote. 

It has frequently occurred to. me to have witnessed the most 
opposite discussions, and listened to the most contradictory opi- 
nions, in the course of the same evening; assisting at a rayaJisIf 
dinner, drinking itZ^ra tea, and supjpingeii Hpublicaine. I have 
thus graduated on the political scale, from the extreme of loyal- 
ty to the last degree of rebellion. I was at a concert at the 
house of the charming Mad. de Beaucourt, the very Muse of 
T9ifalism; and (almost won over to a cause recommended by 
her elegant compositions) I was joining in the chorus of •< Vive 
h rot, quand mtme/^ [<< long live the king, all the same,"] when 
I was reminded of an engagement I had made with a society of 

* We have occasionally seen the house of suspected persons guarded by 
•oldicrs, while the unfortunate inmates were undergoing a scrutiny. 
tThe Queen of Spain and hey sister, who U queen of— I forget what. 
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another stamp and metal ; and I departed reluctantly, leaving 
many a gallant << chevalier de la boniie cause^^ [« knight of the 
good cause"] rapturously applauding the following loyal effu- 
sions, composed, played, and sung, by their lovely hostess. 

FREUX CHEVALIER YEUT MOURIR POUR SOX ROI. 

Preux chevalier, la gloire vous appelle, ^ 

L'honneur tos dit de marcher sous saloi; 
Vouslejurez, vous iui serezfideie, 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son poL Cbis.J 

Auloin d^j^ la trompette sonore 

Dans tous les cceurs a caus£ grand ^moi ; 
Chant du depart, vous le rcdit encore : 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. C^'O 

Adieu, plaisirs, amour ; adieu, douce anue ; 

Adieu ces lieux, oil je rejus ta fbi j 
Cache tes pleurs, idole de ma vie ! 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. C^^O 

Le chevalier, sous la blanche bannidre, 
. Brulant d'ardeur, au loin r^pand I'effroi, 
£n efFrontant lesiiazards de la guerre, 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roL C^O 

L'air retentit du cri de la victoire ; 

Et du vainqueur tout a subi la loi. 
D ftit heureux, par I'amour et la gloire, 

Le chevalier, qui servit bien son roi. f^'J 

CTHE BRAVE CHEVALIER WHO WOULD DIE FOR HIS KING.* 

Brave chevalier, when glory ^haU call you, 

(Though love in your pa^h his sweet roses may fling) 
• Will you not swear, though millions enthral you. 
To fight-for your honour and die for your kmg. 

Brave chevalier, the war-trumpet sounding, 

To each gallant heart the remembrance shall bring 

That the true sorts of France, the altar surrounding. 
Have sworn on their sabres to die for their king. 

<* FareweU to iriendahip, to love, and to pleasure, 
*' To all the dear ties round my bosom thatcling» 

** Hide thy soft tears, my soiil's fondest treasure, 
** The brave chevalier must die for his king." 

Bravely they fought beneath the white banner. 
While waved in their helmets the lily of spring. 

Sweet flow'r, may the pinions of victory fan her, 
As she shaides his cold brow who has died for his king. 

4* Tbis 13 la^^ ^ imitation than a translation. T.] 
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I But oh ! whence rage of the battle is OTer* 

\ And the clarions of conquest triumphantly ring;-— 

How swells then the heart of the hero and lover. 
The bfave chevalier who has served well his king] 

Wiib this melodised loyalty, still breathing on my ear, I 
arrived in the anti-room of the hotel where I was to sup ; and 
while I was unshawling, I caught the first stanzas of the fol- 
lowing songy which my presence did not interrupt, and which, 
Siven with infinite humour, was received with rapturous plau- 
its, warm and 8incei*e as those bestowed on **Preux chevalier 
vtut mourir pour son Eoi** 

Ca iC tiendra pas.^ 

* Comme U laut prendre, en philosophe, 

Les accidens ficheux et bons, 
JVi support6 la catastrophe. 

Qui nous ramena les Bourbons. 
Pour me trouver sous leur passage, 

J'ai m€me hkt deux ou trois pas, 
Mais jb me suis dis **i^e9t donunage" 

Ci n' tiendra pas, ^ n* tiendra pas. 

Quand Berri, lyArtois, I)*Angouleme 

De ville en ville ont colport^, 
Des h^ritiers du diad^me 

La dilitint^ Trinite. 
JQs se donnoient pour des grands Princes^ 

Mais bientdt chacun dit, tout bas, 
Pour leurs grandeurs, its sont trop mncet, 

C^ n' tiendra pas, ^ n* tiendra pas. 

n voudroit rdgner sur la France ' 

Ce Koi, qui parmi des Pran^ais, 
Osa dire avec insolence : 

**Je Jai$ ma Cmromte aux An^lai9,'**\ 
Ah ? puiflse encore la France enti^re 

Dire, en la brisant en €clat, 
8i*tu la dois ^ I'Aqgleterre, 

C^ n' tiendra^ pas, ^ n' tiendra pas." 

[* This 18 the purport of the first stanza of the above song :-~As it it our 
duty to bear like philosophers the good and evil accidents of life, I have sup- 
ported the catastrophe wnich brings us back the Bourbons. To get a sig^t of 
them, I have even g^ne two or three steps out of my way ; but I said to myself 
"'tis a pity."— This will not last, this will not last, &c. &c.] 

f *< Je reconuMs, qu* aprds IMeu, c'est au Prince Regent, que je dois ma 
Couronne," [*'I know that, next to God, it is the Prince Regent to whom I 
owe my crown.*'3 

This public declaration was a deep' wound to the honour of the nation, and is 
thus alluded to in one of the best pamphlets of the day. ** Horribles paroles ! 
pav^es trop profond^ment dans le coeur de tons les Fran^ ais, et qu'il est 
inutile de commenter" — ['* Horrible words ! engraven too deeply on the hearts 
of all the French, and which it is useless to comment upon.*'] 
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Je rifl ^out haut de la jactance ^ 

De tous ces fiiquhis d*^iiu^r^ 
Qui, par peitr, ont quittd la France, 

Et qui, par/aim, y sont rentr^s. 
Pauvre petit-nls de Henri Qiiatre ! 

Peuz ta comter sur ces pieda-plafcaf 
Pour toi, quand il faudra se battre, 

C^ n' tiendra pas, 9a n' tiendra pas. 

s 

On prodigue avec insolence 

Ces rubahs, ces. marques d'honneur, 
Que I'on arrache de la vaillance, 

Au vrai m^rite, k la valeur. 
De ce tort on peut vous absoudre ; 

Ces croix, ces rubans, ces crachats ; 
Messieurs, Vous avez beau les coudre, 

C4, n' tiendra pas, ^sk n* tiendra pas. 

• 

The emperor Julian declared that he most admired, in his 
favourite Gauls, that gravity of character, which resembled his 
own« And though it may appear an affectation of singularityy 
to agree in this imperial opinion, as applied to the modern 
French, yet in all circles, among' eJl tlasses, both in public and 
in private, I was struck with the tone of quietude and serious- 
ness,. the capability of profound and sustained attention, distin- 
guishable equally in the parterres of their theatres, and the 
circles of their salcmns. That wild exuberance of gaiety, that 
boisterous overflowing of animal spirits, found even under the 
sombre influence of our own less genial clime, is rai*ely or never 
seen in France. The gaiety of the French appeared to me, not 
more a constitutional than an intellectual vivacity ; a sort of 
moral energy, a prompt, though* not a profound sensibility, 
which gives spirit to their manners, animation to their counte- 
nances, and force to their gesticulation. I have occasionally 
joined h circle of persons that looked 

*'like their grandsires, out in alabaster,'* 

until some subje<;t of interesting discussion was accidentally in* 
troduced; and then every eye lighted op, every countenance 
brightened, and all became animated in gesture, and forcible 
in expression. The virtue of temperament most peculiarly 
French, is that even show of perpetual cheerfulness, which, what- 
ever may be its cause and origin, is most gracious in its effects 
and influence; which throws a ray .even on their gravity, and 
is infinitely more delightful than their seemingly automaton vi- 
vacity. 

The circles of fashion, in Paris, are characterized by a for- 
mality in theii* arrangement^ to which their sedentary propen- 
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•(ties in all ranks (greatly contribute. Nobody is loeo-motive^ 
froin a love of motion; tbei'e are' no professed loungers^ nor 
habitual walkers. — ^Every body sits or reclines^ when^ where, 
and as often as he can ; and chairs are provided not only tor 
those who resort to the public f;ardens» but also in the streets, 
along the most fashionable Boulevaisds, and before all the cafi$ 
and e$UimintUi [coffee houses and taverns,] which are farmed 
out at a very moderate price. The promenade of persons of 
fasbiofi is merely a seat in the air. They drive to the gardens 
of the Thuilleries, alight from their carriages, and immediately 
take their seat under the sliade of the noblest groves of ches- 
nuts, or in the perfumed atmosphere of roses and orange trees. 
In the gardens of the Luxembourgh, swarms of the ancient 
inhabitants of that old-fashioned quarter, come forth with their 
primitive looks, antiquated costume and pet animals, to take 
their accustomed seats every evening, and remain in endless 
causerie, [chit-chat,] enjoying their favourite recreation in this 
lovely spot, until the shades of night send them home to their 
elevated lodgings, << au qtiatrikme*^ [<< in the fourth story."! 
Hie circles of the ancient wMesse [nobility] are formal and 
precise, to a degree tliat imposes perpetual restraint ; tlie ladies 
are aU seated d la rondt ; [^in a circle ;'] the gentlemen either 
leaning on the back of their chairs, or separated into small 
compact groups. Every body rises at the entrance of a new 
guest, and immediately resumes a seat, which is never finally 
quitted until the moment of departure. There is no bustling, 
no gKding, no shifting of place for purposes of coquetry, or 
views of flirtation ; all is repose and quietude among the most 
animated and cheerful people in the world. My restlessness 
and activity was a source of ^at ast^ishment and amuse- 
■lent : my walking constantly m the streets and public gardens, 
and my having nearly made the tour of Paris, on foot, were 
cited as unprecedented events in the history of female peram- 
bulation. 

Coming in very late one night, to a grand reunion, I made 
my excuse, by pleading the fatigue I had encountered during 
the day ; and 1 enumerated the different quarters of the town I 
had walked over, the public places I had visited, the sights I 
had seen, and the cards I had dropped. — I perceived my fair 
auditress listening to me at first with incredulous attention ; 
then « panting after me in vain," through all my movements, 
losing breath, changing colour, till at last she exclaimed : — 
*' Tene»f madame, je iCen pvis plus. Encore un pas, etje n^en 
^^^^nendrai, de plus de quinx>ejours9^ [*^ Stop madam, I can bear 
no more. If you go a step farther^ I shall not recover for a 
fortnight ?'Q 
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Tbie love of sedentary ease struck roe most particularly^ at 
court. At one of the i*etepfions of the Durhess de Berri (held 
at the Elysee Btmrboni) we were detained longer than bad been 
expected in an anti-room^ waiting the arrival of her royal high- 
ness from the Thuilleries, where she dined with the king.^— 
Thei-e were a great many ladies, and but few seats. On everj 
side were to be lieard, << Ah, seigrmir dieu! que c^est ennayeux' 
Comment peut-on se tenir debout, comvfie ca? Madame^ je meurs 
defatiguef &c. ^c. [« Ah! bow tired l am — How is it possi- 
ble to remain standing so long? Ah ! madam I am dying with 
fatigue."] A few nights before, at the play given at the TbuU- 
leries, several ladies, extremely well accommodated as I thoagbtf 
letl their phvces, in search of othe'i,*s, where they might be more 
at their ease; while £nglish ladies of the highest rank were 
pushing and squeezing, and standing, too happy to be admitted^ 
on any terms, to witness the spectacle of a court 'play, perform- 
ed in the magnificent theatre, which recalls all the splendour, 
and much moi*e than the elegance of tlie famous salU des ma- 
chines [hall of machines] of Louis XIV. 

The fui*mality however of those circles, in which it is the 
fashion to reflect the manners of the ancien regime, is not uni- 
versal. There are many sets and societies, . in the immense 
range of Parisian company. In which the .most perfect ease 
prevails ; where it is permitted to sit, or stand, or lounge, to 
put the feet on the fender, or the elbow on the table, as repose may 
dictate, or familiarity induce; where tlie lady of the house 
docs not positively insist that her guest must occupy the distin- 
guished bergcre, [arm-chair,] nor shudders at the vulgar choice 
of an humble ** chaise de paiUe,*' [»< rush-bottonwed chair;"] 
where each person is Jjft to consult his own ease, according to 
the dictates of his own feelings, witliout reference to rules of 
etiquette, or to the established <♦ bon-ton de la parfaitemerU bonm 
compagnie,*^ [** bon-ton of perfectly good company.*']^ 

The great attraction and cement of society, in t ranee, is 
conversation ; and, generally speaking, all forms and arrange- 
ments tenti towards its promotion. No rival splendors, no os- 
tentatious display, no indiscriminate multitude make a part of 
lis scheme. The talents, which lend their charm to social com- 
munion, ai-c estimated far beyond the rank that might dignify, 
or the magnificence that might adorn it. In the saloon, « Virgil 
would take his place with Augustus, and Voltaire with Conde.*' 
I have seen Denon and Humboldt received with delight, whew 
princes and minister were beheld with indifference. 

"Et des homines tels qii' eux marchent a c6ti des souverftini.** 
I** Such men as these ahpuld walk by the ttde of sovereigns."] 
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Tlie societies of Paris have not yet admitted the necessity of 
lions, to keep mnui from 0ie door, and to gtve stimulus to 
the promptly-exhausted attention of fashionable inanity. The 
• BmrLmoA of haut toih who yawn away their existence in tiie 
assemblies of London^ are as unknown in Paris, as those intel- 
lectual jugglers, who pjay off their « quips and cranks/' for 
the amittftment of prosperous dulnesn, or those more manual 
artists, who « tumUe" themselves into fashionable notbriety^ ' 
and who frequently, without recompense, as without esteem, 
<< strut their hour upon the stagey and then are heard no moi*e." 
Knowledge indeed is so much diffused, and a taste for sci« 
entific investigation so sti'enuously cultivated, in France, that 
judgment seems to approach the precision of mathematical cer- 
tainty^ and the natural tact of the people, the quickness of their 
perc^on, thus strengthened by cultivation^ leaves pretension 
bopeless of success. There invariably « le savoir dims unfat, 
itiieiU imptrtinencey^^ [«< knowledge in a coxcomb, becomes 
impertinence.''] Many foreign charlatans, who have been for 
a time countenanced in England, and crowned with complete 
success in Ireland, have been the public laugh of Paris, the 
amusement of idlers, and the contempt of the learned. 

« Engager vos sujets d se marier U plutdt possiblef'^ [« Induce 
your subjects to marry as soon as possible,"] is the political 
ordinance of a French writer, strictly obeyed in France. The 
youth of both sexes marry now, as formerly, much earlier than 
in England ; and without pausing to consider the effects of such * 
premature unions, upon moral and political life, it is very ob- 
noQs that the pleasures of private society gain materially by 
tbe change. No manoeuvring mothers, nor candidate daugli- 
ters, appear upon the scene, bent exclusively on canvassing 
for a matrimonial eltction^^ herissonees [guarded] with maternal 
amour-propre, [self-love,] or agitated by fears of rivalry, or 
hopes of conquest. No cautious heir, suspicious of undue in- 
fuencef wraps himself up in the safety of silence, and in the 
affectation of neglect, whispering his nothings into the ear of 
his equally cautious companions, and violating every form 
•f good breeding, by a strict observance of the rules — of pru- 
jent reserve. Young unmarried, women, indeed, seldom appear 
in society, except in the domestic circle, or at the bals-pares, 
[dress-balls,] which aresufficientiy numerous in the gay season 
of Paris, to afford ample sources of pleasure and dissipation, 
and which beginning and ending early, and being devoted to 

* An heiress by no means miptes the same sensation, in France, as amongst 
US; because it is generally understood that suitable arrangements have been 
nade forber estabfishroenf, before Ae appears in public. 
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their graceful yid elegant dances, |re infinitely more calculated 
for youthful recreation^ than the lite hours and unwholesome 
crowds of London assemblies, where youth so soon loses its 
spirit and its bloom, and where the often exhibited beauty grows 
stale on the sickly eye of fashion, before it has accomplished 
the end of its annual and nightly exhibitions.* 

Marriages are still pretty generally arranged by the pru- 
dence and foresight of Us Inms panns; [the good parents ;] but 
daughters are no longer abut up in conve^its, till the day of 
their nuptials; nor are they cohdemned to behold for the finst 
time their husband and their lover, almost at the same moment 
Educated chiefly at homej they mingle with the customary 
guests of the maternal circle, flrom which the companion of their 
future life is not nnfrequently chosen ; and since inclination is 
never violated, nor repugnance resisted, it must often happen 
among the young, the pleasing, and the susceptible, that duty 
and preference may go together, and obedience know that «< U 
est doux de trovrcert £ms un amant qu^an aimCf un tpoux que Pm 
doU aimer,^^ [<< it is sweet to find in a lover that we love, a hus- 
band that we ought to love."] To this may be added, that a 
young French woman, like a young English woman, may for- 
ward parental ambition, by her own aspiring views, and « don- 
ner dans la seigrunrit^^'* [" look up to rank and fortune,**] with a 
ready recantation of the romantic drama of « love in a cot^ 
tage,'' which in the end frequently turns out to be a cottage, 
^ without love. 

The French youth of both sexes, of the present generation, 
are peculiarly distinguished by all tbe genuine and delightful 
characteristics of that most delightful period of human exist- 
ence. Spirited, energetic, frank, and communicative, they 
have found the order of things, under which they have beea 
brought up, peculiarly favourable to their mond development 
The military and the scientific education of ttfe young men have 
acted mutually and favourably upon each other; adding to 
force and activity, a just appreciation of scientific knowledge, 
and destroying that false estimate of useless and frivolous ac- 
quii*ements, which made the merit and the charm of the aiMs 
and petit'Vwitres of the old regime. None of these fluttering in- 
sects now appear, hovering round tlie toilette^ and swarming at 
the levees of beauty; lisping their critiques on patches and poe- 
try, deciding with importance on a tragedy or a cosmetic, and 
claiming it as an equal distinction, to judge the merits of an epi- 

• Very youny prla do not, in general, frequent ttnre^t, or mere conversation- 
al societies, because they do not themselves deure it. To balls and to concerts 
they go at a much earlier age, than is usual in England ; and there is no decided 
period for ** Qomng mu.** Ko unmarried womaoi of any age, can go to court. 
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_ or prononnce on the flounce of % petticoat Of thesd 
^'aniinishcd things'' not a trace remains; and 1 have seen tbt 
sodden appearance of a London <« dandify make as great a sen* 
•ation in a French assembly, by its novelty and incomprehen* 
«bility» as when the ornithosfnchus paradoxus came toconfi>ind 
the systems, and dislf>cate the arrangements of the naturalistsi 
mtthejdrdtn dts pUmies, [garden of plants.] 

I was one evening in the apartment of tne Princesse de Vol* 
konski (a Russian lady^) awaiting the commencement of one of 
her pretty Italian operas, when one of these ** fashion-monger-^ 
ifigboys,'' as Beatrice calls them, newly arrived in Paris, ap^ 
peared at the door of the saloon, flushed with the conscious prid6 
of the toilette, and reconnoitring the company tlirough his glass, 
I had the honour to be recognized by him ; he approached, and 
Iialf yawned, half articulated some enquiries, which be did not 
wait to be answered, but drawled on to somebody else, whom 
he distinguished with his notice. A very pleasant little French 
woman, the daughter of the Comte de L-s-ge, was talking to 
me, when my English merveiUeux [wonder] joined us. Mad. 

de y stared at him with unsated curiosity and evident 

amusement; and when he had passed on asked, **mai8 qu^enU 
ee que cda veut direP^ [«« But what is all this?"] I answered^ 
«< (Pest un dandi P^ [^ It is a dandy !"] 

« Un dandi P'* [« A dandy**] she repeated, <«»» dandi! €?est 
dene un genre parmi vans, qu^un dandi ?" [<< a dandy ! it is theft 
a species among you, a dandy ?'*] 

1 replied, <« no ; rather a variety in the ^eeies*^ I endea«» 
Toured to describe a dandy to her, as well as it would bear defl^* 
nition ; asking lier, whether there was no pendanl [parallel] fof 
it in French society ? « MaiSf num JHeuf oui;^* [*« Oh yes,^'] sb^ 
replied ;• <* nosjeunes dudiesses s&iti d peu^is des dandis,^^^ [our 
young duchesses are almost all dandies.'' 

A few days after this exhibition of dandyismf I met with an« 
other of the tribe in the hotel of the Baron Denon. He was a 
young diplomatistf and added the weight of official solemnity td 
tiic usual foppery of a merveiUeux. Associating only with hut 
own spy-glass, he passed with languid indifference from one ob*' 
ject to another, in the splendid collection he had been brought 
lo see ; but without once noticing, by word or look, the eminent 

• 1 was told that many of the young duchesses, who now claim the supfemd 
^vileee of the *• dixdne tabottret^ ee pti »e tradtdaeent en rUMcufe, maigrf lew 
qtMoSir/' [" the divine tabouret, and who make themselves ridiculous in spite of 
their rank,"] assume an air of superiority over the less privileged classes, which 
I suppose iiidaccd a French gentleman to observe to me, as the Duchess d o 
passed by us : ** De toutn not jertnea dvcheteet^ imUi la phiM imBlente," ^<* Of ifl 
our young duchesses, there is the nc^osLt insoient'Q 
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and celebrated person^ who was so much more worthy of atton* 
tion, than even the treasures he possessed. M. Denon^ toa 
much amused to be hurt by this want of good manners in him 
gUQSty followed hinif with a look of pleased attention. I c<>uld 
almost trace in his eye a desire to place this modem curiositj 
among his Chinese josses, and bamboo pagodas. When this 
rare specimen ot^^ quaint fashions of the times^^ took his Ieave» 
Mons. D exclaimed with a smUe, and a shrug of the shout* 
ders : «* ^uel droit de corps quun ilaruli /*' [*« What a queer fel- 
low is a dandy !"] I was surprised to find that the Egyptian 
traveller had so far extended his study of the human character^ 
as to discover at once an English daTtdy, by its generic charac- 
ter. 

By those accustomed to the systematic politeness and cere- 
monious courtesy of the old regime, the military youth of Franc4» 
are accused of a brusquericf [roughness! a certain force and 
bluntness of manner, foreign to the national urbanity. It ia 
most ceilain that << Us graces [the graces] do not now receive 
that homage, which the ^tpetits inarquis^ d talons roages^* [«<tho 
little marquises with red heels,"] offered on their altars in 
former times. Boys are no longer studied in the <« sad ostent^ 
of idle compliment. Few petits-bons-hommes of eight years old 
would address their handsome mother, like the little Due d* 
Maine, and exclaim, **vous etes belle comme un ange/*^ [<<yo« 
are as beautiful as an angel !"] The eleves of the polytechnic 
schools, and of the Lycees, have more of the careless boldnescu 
which distinguishci the manly pupils of Westminster and Har- 
row, than the **petits soins^' and **jolies toumiires," [« little at- 
tentions and pretty manners,''] with which the little Richelieua 
won hearts and ruined reputations, at fifteen. And though 
. these young, and generally ardent votaries of science, possess 
less erudition, and are less grounded in classical lore, than the 
profound scholani of Cambridge, o# the elegant students of 
Oxford, they are still far more extensively acquainted with 
every branch of useful knowledge, with history, science, and 
philosophy, than the best of their predecessors, under the an- 
cient regime. If fewer Arnauds, Daciers, and La Mottes ara 
to be expected from the rising generation, the schools of science 
promise abundance of worthy"*^ successors to the D'Alembei*ts, 
4he Diderots, the G^banis, the Bichats, the La Places, the fier- 
tholets, and the Cuviera. 

The beUes-lettres of their national literature seem to come to 



* There is no circumstance, in the appearance of the National Institute, more 
Mriking and more interesting, than the vast proportion of young men, who 
have forcad themselves^ by superior talent, within its walls. 
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the French youth, as readinj^ anU writing did to Timchstonef by 
nature. Persons of all classes quote the popular authors of the 
last hundred years, as, if they had imbibed their effusions with 
their first Dourishmenty and no one is ashamed to write like a 
man of letters ; nor, however hij^h his rank, coniines himself to 
the **s^ fPun homme de qualitif^^* [<< style of a man of qua«^ 

Hie law of mnscription^ and still more the personal influence 
which Napoleon exeiled over the higher ranks, by inducing op 
by forcing tlieir sons, at an early age, into the army, much in- 
ternipted the course of education, and checked the progress of 
degant acquii^ement. But in all ages, and under all reigns, 
the army was the hereditary profession of the young Ft*enrh 
nobility ; and the elder sons were as invariably guidons [tm* 
signs] and colonels, as the cadets [younger ones] were prelates 
and aiobes. I can, however, on my own experience attest the 
ardour with which the young men of the highest rank, civil 
and military, i*etum to tftieir studies, from which they had been 
forcibly estranged. I have known the young heirs to the most 
distinguished names in modern celebrity, to tlie most illustrious 
titles in historic record, not less regular and assiduous attend* 
ants on tiie daily lectures of Cuvier, St Fond, Fourcroy, Haiiy, 
than those who have to subsist by the exercise of their acquired 
talents. 

It is this attc>ntion to scientific and philosophical research, 
which occupies so generally the mornings of young French- 
men, and throws an imputation on the capital, that there are 
few gentleman-like persons to be seen in the streets. It is quite 
true that the young men in their black stocks and shabby 
hats, harrying from lecture to lecture,! hastening to catc;h the 
hours of one public library, or to oveiiiake those of another, 
whether on foot, in their <« Bogeys Anglmses^^^ [*< English Bng« 
gies,"] or in their own ill-appointed cahioUtSf are by no means 
so ornamental to a great city, as those ** neat and trimly 
dressed^' votaries of £nglisli fashion, who, for the benefit of the 
JHiblic, and their own gratification, parade their persons and 
their eitnui, at stated hours, in stated places^ who preside over 
the folds of a neckcloth, or dictate th^ varnish which should 

*pi phrase much in fashion, before the revolution, was ** icrire en homme de 
pialiie,*^ Q«« to write like a man of quality.] " C*e8t dommage que la r^TJokt" 
(ion tarUte la toiirce de Unu ce» bona rUUculeal'* ["It is a pity that the revolution 
^es up the source of all these g^ood ridiculous phnses,"] says a modem 
sttirist 

fThe number of public institutions, established and supported by govenr- 
ment for national education, all well attended, are a sufficient proof of the uni* 
▼enal diffusion of knowledge* and. of the general application to study of the 
rising generation. 
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illustnite a boot Sisreet exhibttioii is, indeed, wholly 
known in Paris ; and no man, young or old* founds his cele- 
britj on rivalling bis own coachman, or upon the superior ex- 
cellence and appointment of his <urn^-oirf* The extreme on the 
other side ol the question amounts, indeed, too frequently to the 
Indicrous; and the poM 6( preference must be left to the um- 
pire of those, who are interested in, and adeq^e to the dis- 
cussion. " 

The settlement of the French government, under the impe- 
rial reign, produced that public calm, which is favourable to 
the return of the long-scattered lights of science and learning ; 
and public instruction was re-a^sumed with a vigour and uni- 
versality, almost unprecedented in any other country. The 
tegime of the Lydis comprehended the study of literature, an- 
cient and modern, the mathematical and physical sciences, as 
they apply to general life and to professions. To these branches 
were added the modern languages ; and six years was the time 
fixed for the studies of the pupiL* 

The polytechnic school, devoted to the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and chemical sciences, and to the graphic arts, was des- 
tined to form and educate pupils for the service of the nation.f 
How well, and how willingly the young ^Ltves [pupils] fulfilled 
the intentions of the legislature, in its foundation, was evinced 
during the struggle which France made against the arms of 
Europe, in 1815 1 when this little band of boyish' heroes de- 
fended the heights of Jdbnt-Martef with an energy of spirit, s 
desperation of courage, and a display of skill, which would 
have consecrated any cause; and which recalled the youthful 
bands of Sparta, fighting in honourable and dear alliance for 
glory and for death.^ 

I have at this moment before my eyes one of these « veteran 
youths," as I once beheld him, describing the evacuation of 
Paris by the French troops ; and never did the mind create a 
finer vision of self-devoted patriotism, with all the harmonizing 

* The imstber of ^co2(t, prytan/eg, b/e^e9, Scales 9p^dal<», [schools, prytane- 
ums, lyceums, special schools,] colleges, academies, and instltntes, which 
Bttcceeded to the ten colleges, ♦* depieifie exercise,'* where the French and La- 
tin languages were taught, with theology, law, medicine, and the arts, are 
countless. Theology idone b a sufferer, by the abolition, of the ancient semi- 



f Napoleon latterly exdted the jealousy of the pupils of the polytechnic 
•ehool, by the exchisive attention he paid to the military school at St. Cyr. 

t Suddenly called from their classes into serrice, with only the benefit of a 
ftw weeks* exercise and discipline, to prepare them for the arduous conflict^ 
they were appointed to serre the artillery, destined to cover the approach to 
their positions ; and they strewed the spot with the bodies of the enemy, de- 
fending their post till the barriers could no longer be protected. Great num- 
bers of them were found dead upon the guns they haa ao gaUantfy worked. 
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attrftotefi of spirit^ grace, doquence, and passion. He spoke 
of the emperoFf merely as a great captain, worthy of the de- 
▼otion of hiB soldiers^ by ^ his peraonal bravery and military^ 
genins. — <« Bat*" added he^ «< it was not for him we fought — it 
was for the fast-eclipsing glory of France that we struggled ; 
and even, when all seemed lost, to otherSf hope still remained 
to us I The troops, afflicted, but not discouraged, even when 
the barriers of Paris were forced, were still eager to rally, to 
save the Goantry, or to die upon the bayonets of the enemy.— « 
But shameful degradation, not glorious death, awaited them : 
they were bunted out of Paris, and ordered, by the command of 
foreigners, to retire to the lonely destination of their ignoble 
retreal. Oh ! then, what passions agitated the breasts of the 
hrave, when the death they supplicated was denied them !'' 

He paused, and added, in a hurried tone, << The march of 
the troops, through the streets of Piris, was characterized by 
all the fiercest wUdness of despair, and was witnessed by its 
weeping population with sympathetic emotion. The men flung 
down tbelr arms, and refused to obey their officers; they tore 
their hair, they rent their garments-courage unsubdued, spi- 
rits unbroken, indignation unrestrained, shame unconcealed, 
aD mingled, ail betrayed their symptoms in their distracted 
iDovements ; and their cries became howls, when, for the last 
time, they were drawn beyond the barriers of that proud city, 
which their arras and blood had nearly made the mistress of the 
^rldP' 

<* You witnessed, then, the scene?*' I asked, affected by the 
emotions of the young narrator. 

<* 8ije Pai tw/" [« Have I seen it !*'] he exclaimed, his eyes 
flashing fire through the tears that gushed from them. « Mu' 
. dame, je $ws moirmime wn brigand de la Loire /" [<« Madam, I 
am myself a brigand of the Loire."] 

He had, in fact, only returned to his &mily a few weeks be- 
fore« Should the high-minded Mad. de B s ■ r e find in this 
flight sketch a resemblance to her gallant son, she will judge 
sf the impression made on my mind by the character, spirit, 
uid eloquence of the original. 

But, while monasteries and convents now rise on every side; 
Fbile UrsuUnes and Carmelites again revive and multiply by 
^yal ordinance, and by princely encouragement, the Polytech* 
nk. School is no more, rfor could the bravery, spirit, and de- 
votmn of its pupils save it from that degradation, with which 
^ institutions, marked by the energy and character of the age, 
sre overwhelmed in the new order of administration. 

Even the cojurse of female education, so obviously improved 
within the last thirty years^ has received a new direction, and 
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assumes the characer of the rules and oMinances of the con- 
vent of St. Cyr. The accomplished women,* formerly at the 
head of the national seminaries, for the education of female 
youth, are now either displaced, to make way for pious ab- 
besses, or obliged to adopt vows and rules, perfectly mo- 
tiastic. 

The vudson tCtducaiion [house of education] at Ecouen, 
where three hundred daughters of military men, and public 
functionaries were educated, has recently undergone a change 
that amounts to its dissolution ; and during the time that I was 
at Paris, a pitched battle was said to have taken place, between 
the few of its original pupils, who still remained, and the lir>si: 
of young royalist and emigrant ladies, who have recently* filled 
up its ranks. I was assured that their missile contest rivalled^ 
in force and energy, the celebrated conclave battle, when car- 
dinals laid aside arguments for blows, and ink-horns flew whei^ 
hypothesis had resounded. 

Talking over this curiou<« circumstance to an old royalist 
lady, who had two daugliters at Ecouen, she exclaimed, «« Pcur 
cesjeunes BuonapartisteSi ce sant des petites viperes a tUmfferl*^ 
[« Tlicse young Buonapartists are little vipers that must be 
strangled !'^] The same lady assured me, that having placed 
her son in a military school immediately atler the king's ar- 
rival in 1814, the conflict of political principles ran so high, 
between the royalist and Buonapartist boys, that she was ob- 
liged to withdraw her son, in terror for his limbs or his 
life. 

The change in the female seminaries of education, are said 
lobe affected by the pious zeal and active interference of Mad* 
La Duchesse d'Angouleme, who personally interests herself ia 
the nomination of both pupils and directresses. Other Ma- 
dame de Glapionsf are now sought for, zealous and severe as 
tlie charming actress of Mordecaif to restore rules, which she 

• I believe the former directress en chef [in chief] of the school of the Le. 
gion of Honour, was Mad. de Campaii, widow of the celebrated Gen. Campau. 

t Mad. de Glapion, superior of St. Cvt, seems to have owed her distinction 
and elevation to her peitormance ofMordecaiy the Jew, in one of the pious tra- 
gedies acted by the young novices of that institution, for the amusement of 
tiie king and tlie court. 

There was a malicious report, when I was at Paris, among the anti-royalists, 
that Monsieur Chateauhriand^t M. S. tragedy of " Moaet," which has been to 
often read in private society, is to be got up by the young ladies of Ecouen, by 
permission of Madame, in imitation of the Eather and MhaUe of Racine. <• Da 
voixpuret et vir^nale$,** [" Pure and virgin voices,"] as Mad. du Sttard calls 
the singers of St. Cyr, are to chaunt the choruses of Moeea, which are said to ' 
resemble, in figurative ardour, the Songs of Solomon; and the saintly, thoug!^ 
laical, author hiniBelfla to perform the part oi Motet, and to lead his fair tribe to 
the land of promise. 
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alone conld preserve among the rather restive young ladies of 
St Cyr* whose wanderings and extasies on divine tove* forced 
the illustrious foundress to declare, << J^aimerais mieux avoir a 
, gouvemer un empitCf^^ [" I would rather govern an empire."] 

This union of teiit*stitch and faith, of dogmas and doctrines, 
with nouns and pronouns, excites, on the part of the uUras, 
boundless admiration for the royal personage, who revives a 
mode of education long exploded, and which had certainly no 
influence on feno^ale morals, as the conduct of the Chateauroux 
and de Fries, and theMancinis evince. But upon all occasions 
the uliras merit the eulogium, applied to them by the deputy of 
fioaen, «< MessieurSfje vous trauve taiyours plus royal que le BoU 
ef plus religieux que le Pape,^^ [** Gentlemen, I find you moi*e 
royal than the king, and more religious than tiie pope/'] 

* The dhine love of Mad. Gnyon had siich an effect oi^^e young ladies df 
StCvT, and her "cmtrt moyen^^ [« brief mctliod'T exertea so powerful an in- 
fluence, that, says their elegant nistorian, on ^it en contemplation, on avaitda 
txtatcB; le govt pour VoTuiaon devenoit «t* pidteant, que torn lee devoin ^toient 
^ifgUg^t.*** [''they bad contemplation, they had extasies; the taste for prayer 
became so powerful* that all other duties were neglected !"] 

The result then of this over-strained piety and religious observance, seemft 
•Illy to have been the neglecting of impciiooi dutlM, and the substitution of 
•'WMiiifor pxmctisal virtii^s. 
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BOOK III. 

Society. 



^ Hiere ought to be a system of manners in every nation, which a well- 
formed mind would be disposed to relish. To make us love our country, our 
country ought to be lovely.** BuaKE. 



IVoman.'^Her former Infiitenee^ and actual Position in French 8o* 
cuty.— JV*attona£ Characteri8Hc$*''-'^Madame D^HouietoU — Mar- 
riei Life,~^GaUmniryj Manners^ Educaii&n.-^Domestie Habit$, 
'^TheFttMne de Chambre*^^La Bonne.'^Doinestic Servitude,/'^ 
The ToiUi.^The Mayal Trousseau. 

IN all considerations of society* \rhether political or morale 
tbe mind habitually directs its vie^s to those relations, whick 
spring frMn the intellectual and physical forces of man alone. 
But there is a light and ornamental capital, crowning the mas- 
sive columns of the social edifice, upon which, when the mind 
has estimated the depth of the foundation, and the strength of 
the base, it rests with pleasure and recreation. Fragile and de« 
lieate, full of grace, and replete with harmony, this last work 
of the almighty architect seems to typify the benevolent inten- 
tions, which originated and planned the whole structure of crea- 
tioo. 

Women, in all regions, and under all institutions, as wife, and 
aa mother, exercises, through the delightful medium of these sa- 
cred ties, a direct or an indirect influence on the constitution of 
society. And it is a curious paradox that in the country, where 
she has reigned with the most unlimited controul, she has been 
denied all chartered jurisdiction in its political government. There 
seams, however, to have been at all times a conventional agree>- 
vnooi, in French society, to counteract the severe proscription of 

R 
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those Salic laws, whicli certainly were not established on the pre- 
sumption of female inability to reign ;'i^ syice, under the title of 
KKGENT, womeq have governecl the helm. with all tlie despotism 
of the most absolute monai*chy, and occasionally with a tyranny, 
which has been justly charged against themes a reproach, by the 
satirists of France and of other countries. 

Women have never been called to the throne of elective mon- 
archies, nor have taken any sliare in republicaa governments. 
Their genius, tact, and address suit be-st with the Jinessef which 
rules the cabinets of hereditary and deespotic monarchies. The ^ 
fair Gabrielles and the Entragues had no power in the court of 
Henry lY. when opposed in his mind to the wisdom of his minis- 
ter Sully, whose government almost approached to the vigour of 
republican rule. They had a very different influence upon the 
affairs of their royal lover, from that exercised in the courts of 
Louis XIY. and XY. when the women created marshals, displac- 
ed ministers, intrigued with foreign cabinets, and corresponded 
with imperial sovereignty .f 

It was in these two reigns most especially, that love and poli- 
tics went hand in hand, and the reins of government, became 
entangled with the flowery bands of pleasure. 

* This is the ung^ant supposition of Mezersy. Cardinal Mazarin declar- 
ed that the Salic law was established, because it was always to be dreaded 
that a queen would be ruled, **par det amants incapabiet oouvesher douxe 
rouLBs!*' [by lovers incapable of governing a dozen hens.] 

j- It is pleasant to consider how much the affairs of Europe must have 
been influenced, by the intrigues of Madame de Pompadour. Her resent- 
ment against the Due de Richelieu, for refusing to marry his son to her 
daughter, had nearly proved fatal to France. " Sei treuuuuriet pemhtnt, eam- 
tne on verra^faire ^chouer PetUerfriae wr Mmorqw, Uc** [We shall see that 
her tricks will cause the failure of the enterprise against Minorca.] Such 
was her conscious power, that she offered to make Voltaire a cardinal, on 
condition of his writing a new version of the Pbalms. Her correspondence 
with Marie Ther^, and the homage offered her by that empress, are too 
well known to need comment. 

It is curious to observe the coolness with which even philosophy, in those 
days, considered the influence of a royal mistress. Voltaire was among the 
flatterers of Mad. de Pompadour; and Bousseau, speaking of the minister de 
Choiseul, observes: " Ilgagnoit danu mon etprii aupeu de caa queje/aiaoU de 
W9 pridiceateurtt safuexcepter Mad. de Pempadour, queje regardM cemme tme 
/aeon de premier mimetre. Et quand le bruit eourut gue, d'eUe oudehd^ tvn de% 
dtux expuUereit Pauire^ je cruB /aire des vmux pour la floire de la France^ en 
enfaieant pour que M. de Chmeevl trismph&t?* [He rose m my opinion by com- 
parison with his predecessors, not excepting Madame de Pompadour, whom 
I always considered as a sort of prime minister. And when it was reported 
that either he or she, one would turn out the other, I believed it for the gloty 
of France that M. de Choiseul should triumph.] Mad. de Pompadour has left 
behind her, in France, the character of an ignorant, shallow-minded, and vin- 
id'tctlve woman. 
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During tbe progress of the revolotiot^, woman gradually be* 
came circumscribed within her own proper sphere; and when 
strength succeeded to feebleness, and force to intrigue, the deli- 
cacy of female perception, and the refinement of female agency, 
were no longer in demand. Another and a better scene was open- 
ed to woman^s activity. Devoted to and/)r those, who bad claims 
upon her feelings and her exertions, she confined her sovereignty 
to a more domestic existence. It would almost appear that this 
great event occurred for the purpose of demonstrating to what no- 
ble extremes of heroism female nature was capable of attaining.* 
Tbe splendid portraits of self-immolation in the cause of the best 
feelings and afi*ections of humanity, which many of the illuHtri- 
ous victims of the reign of terror left behind them, have shed a 
glory upon the sex, whose disinterested virtues and high capabili^ 
ties they have so signally illustrated. 

No longer dazzled and debased by the splendor of a corrupt 
court, so long the fat!al cynosure of their sex, the women of Frame 
learned to love their countriff for whose service they now, for the 
first time, nurtured a future citixen at their maternal bosoms. 
" VoiUt dtuxJiU fuefai Skrv^ pour seroir leur roi^ [There ai*e 
two sons, that I have brought up to serve their king,] said an old 
royalist lady to me, as she read a letter from her son, on his march 
to quarters. << And 1," said the another of the gallant general — i^ 
"•Tat consacr^ man unique JUs ahi service de sa patrie.*^ [I have 
oinsecrated my only child to the service of his country.] 

In despotic governments all undue influence is exercised and 

• Tbe courageous attachment and indefatigable perseverance, which the 
votnen exhibited, during the reign of terror, was magniMUmous. In the first 
instance, more than two thousand women of condition presented themselves 
before the convention, to petition for the proscribed^ to whom they had given 
shelter and protection, at the greatest risk; and in many instances, when they 
could no longer save or protect, they shared captivity, and even death, with 
the objects of tlieir pity or their affections. Antigone and the Grecian daugh^ 
ter afllord not examples of filial affection, more heroical, than were evinced 
in the persevering endurance of Mademoiselle Cazotte, the lovely daughter 
of the charming author of '* Le dioAie ammtreuxi" by Mad. de Pavsac, and 
Mad. de ••*, the one sacrificing, the other risking, her life for their illus- 
trious friends, Rabaud St. Ktienne, and Condorcet; by the more than heroic, 
the almost superhuman de Sombreuil, and by the young and incomparable 
Mademoiselle de la Rochefoucauld, wlio saved the life of her aged father in 
the Vendean wars, by a courage and ingenuity which woman alone knows 
how to unite. To these may be added the martyr-names of MailU, de Bussy^ 
de Mouchy, Roland, and last, not l^ast, the heroic Elizabeth of S'rance, who 
died the victim of sisterly affection. She might have saved herself with her 
brothers, who fled from France, had she not preferred death, with her un- 
fortunate relations, who remained. — ^It is curious to remark, that a Mad. La 
Valette distinguished herself by her resolute determination to die with hei^, 
husband, during the reign of terror. 
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admissiblf ; and the iaflnence of women beingy to a certain extend 
always wukiCf her powers are particularly called forth in a statCf 
where the will of the sovereign is the law; and where by bis very 
position he is thrown, for resource against his own ennuif upon 
temate conversation, and aMuren^ent. It is thus that mistresses 
purchase the privilege of political interference, by the labour of 
amusing some royal satrap, •*qni n^estplus amusabU;*^ [^who is 
not amuBaMe;} and it was thus that for thirty years de Mainlenon 
occupied the idleness of the king, and influenced tbe decisioBS of 
his cabinet, when she had no longer beauty to charm, nor he sus- 
ceptibility to be attracted. 

This avenue to female ambition has long been closed, in France* 
No lady now brings her distaff into the council-chamber, mar can 
hqie to be complimented by some obsequious oontr^cwr-giniTd 
[comptroller general] with : <« J5A, q%un, madame, le grand Colberi 
voiu a done transmis son dme!*^* [What, madam, has tbe great 
Colbert transmitted to you his soul,!] But although the'exe^iiive 
power of the sex* is confined to the sway of their domestic rtgi' 
iiteSf the philosophy of legislation is by no means denied to their 
investigation. The reigning politics of the agitated day, during 
which I resided in France, were discussed even by young women, 
with considerable force and precision; while the men listened 
with indulgence, if not with deC^jrence. Feebleness and intrigue 

• This speech of Dodun, ccTttroleitr g^n^ral, during the rejfency, was nude 
to Msd. de Pine, who had £^of up a speech on some state question, under tbe 
tuition of Xlie crafly Duremey. This woman, who is described by cotemportiy 
writers, as **fefnme perdue, intriguante^ apiritueUe et libertine^* fa desperate wo- 
man, intripiing, witty, and unprincipled,] gx>vemed for some time both 
France and the regent ; and was herself gt>vemed by the four intriguing 
brothers of the nansc of Paris. She was the cause that the family of her royii 
lover did not give a queen to France. Offended by the coldness, with which 
Mad. de Terinandois received her, she leil her in a rage, exclaiming: ** Va; 
in ne aerasjmmaU rtine de France:** £Go; you shall never be queen of France:] 
and she fulfilled her prediction, by preventing the marriagfe of Lotiis XV. 
with one of the most illustrious^ amiable, and lovely women of Europe. Mad. 
la Marquise de Prie gave away, or sold, places of the highest importance. 
The indolence of the reg'ent, and his devotion to every species of pleasure, 
and of dissipation* left a boundless scope to abuse; and the same observatioa 
might be applied to hira, as cardinal du Bois made of Louis XV. when the 
deputies from the parliament of Paris came with a remonstrance to Vetsiil- 
le». The cardinal on this occasion dismissed them, saying: " Ori ite parle Jo^ 
ftiais iTajfaireB au roiV [We never speak of the king's affairs.] Tliis Mad. dc 
Fi-ie once threw into the fire the remonstrances of uie parliaments of Bennes 
and of Thouiouse, observing gaily, that they were of a ** mauvait ton/* and 
«• 8ent9ient la province!!!'* [that they were vulgar, and 9meU 9/ the covfi/f^O 
"When she read some songs made against her conduct and character, she ob- 
server " Voild ce que »ont let Francois, quand ih aont trop hien.** [Sec how the 
French go on, when they are too well treated.] Such are the good old timet, 
Which the modem loyal^ of England and France seek to have restored! 
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, seem wboOy to bare yielded to open and free discussion; roman* 
ces are laid aside tor **eocposes;'*^ the prettiest women in Paris 
run through all the intricacies ol' finance, with the accuracy of 
a chancellor of the exchequer^ and *HipSf which not fry words ' 
pleased ord^,** became eloquent in the discussion of «ie BugetJ* 
[the budget.] 

**Mus voMf ma cA^e/' said Mad. de R — lze,'as I entered 
one evening her salon. << JVbtt« voici iouSf ptus enfonge^s dans Us 
horreurs de la politiquef que la chambre des communes et tout le 
farkmerU d^^rigleterre ne paurroient £^Hre.^^ [Here we are my 
dear— -—Here we are, more deeply immersed in the horrors of 
politics than the house of commons and the whole British parlia^ 
ment can be.] And she went on with an argument on ways and 
means, which our arrival had for a moment interrupted. Even 
politics, however, become amusing, when discussed by a well 
^ educated and elegant French woman; and I have heard English- 
men of considerable talent and judgment declare, that the accu- 
racy, and precision of many fair politicians with whom they had 
conversed, even on abstract points of government, went far- be- 
yond the level assigned to the mental powers of their sex. 

It is this, wide sphere ofdiscusslon, unrestricted by ridicule and 
ualimitcd by fashion, which gives the play to their imagination^ 
f the force to their intellect, and that charm of facility, elegance^ 
and effect to their languai^e, which habits of general conversation 
can alone confer. It is thus that they are qualified to become the 
companions and friends of men, as well as their mistresses and 
wives. The coarseness of exclusive male society is not sought in 
France, to- avoid the insipidity of female circles. Nor is ail wit, 
brilliancy^ and talent left behind, with the empty decanters after 
dinner, to make room for that <onfinitive deal of nothings,'' 
which with us is presumed to he a ne/:essary qualification for join- 
iog the maudlin priestesses of the tea-table. 

There is perhaps no country in the world, where the social 
position of women is so delectable, as in France. The darling 
child of society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its plea- 
sares, preserving its refinements, taking nothing from its 
strength, adding, much to its brilliancy, permitted the full exer- 
cise of aJl her faculties, retaining the full endowment of all her 
graces, she pursues the golden round of* her honoured existence^ 
limited only in her course by tier feebleness and her taste; by her 
want of power and absence of inclination to ««overstep the mo- 
itstj of nature,** or to infringe upon privileges, exclusively the 
attribute of the stronger sex. 

"To paint the character of woman/* says Diderot, **yott 
mast use the feather of a butterfly's wing.*' He must have meant 
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the character of a French w oman, who unites to more solid qua- 
lities many of the peculiar attributes of that lively insect Lights 
brilliant, and volatile, she seems to flutter on the surface of life, 
^ with endless adaptations to its forms; but quick, shrewd, aad 
rapid, in her perceptions, she appears to reach by intuition, what 
intellect vainly toils to obtain by inference and combinatioB. 
Moi'e susceptible than sensible, more awakened through her ina* 
gination than excited through her heart, love is to her almost a 
jeu d*enfanU [a child's play.] The distrust she inspires in her lov- 
er, acts favourably for her interests on the natural inconstancy of 
man; and she secures the durability of her chain, by the care^ 
lessness with which siie imposes it. 

Sharing largely in the national deference for ties of bloody she 
19 peculiarly adapted to the infiiuMH e of habitual attachments; and 
in whatever other countries frirndship may raise her altars; it is 
in France, and by French women, perhaps, that she will find 
them best served. I saw, during my residence in that country, 
so many instances of this pure and ennobling principle, that for 
the first time I comprehend the preference of Rousseau for a 
people, among whom the Epinays and the Luzembourgs afford- 
ed in his own instance so many illustrations of his hypothesis; 
and where the friends he found compensated him for the misireh 
and the wf/e, **quUl n^auroit jamais pris en France/* [whom be 
' would never have taken in France.] 

It is no uncommon thing in tliat country, to see the most last- 
ing attachment succeed to the most lively passion; and all that 
was faulty, in unlicensed love, become all that is respectable, in 
disinterested friendship. There is nothing more common in 
France, than to behold long-attached friends parting off from the 
more prosperous lists of society, to unite their forces against the 
attacks of adversity, and wlio suffer with resignation, because 
they suffer togetiier. These friendships, equally common between 
individuals of different and of the same sexes, are tacit eulogi- 
ums on the marria.c:e state in its best aspect, and indicate the ne- 
cessity of a sympathy of interests and feelings, with some being 
willing to blend its ejfistence and identity with our own; even 
when passion no longer animates, nor love cements the tie of the 
communion. 

I have at this moment present in my recollection many friends, 
whom I saw dwelling together in perfect confidence and intimate 
union; providing for each other's wants, indulgent to each other's 
infirmities, giving mutual accommodation to each other's weak- 
nesses, and hand-in-hand stealing down the evening path of life, 
bereft of all the conflicting passions, which agitated its roorniog, 
and retaining enough only of tlie heart's vital heat, to warm the 
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cbnr atmosphere of age and de^ity. Oh! these are the mild lights 
which gleam along the hroken surface of society; when the me- 
teor blaze of youth aad pleasure are extinguished for cver^ by na- 
ture or by time. 

This determination of the aifections towards friendship, so oh- 
senrable among the French of all classes, and most particulai'ly 
among the women, seems the inherent tendency of the nation, and 
is by no means, revolutionary virtue. When Le bonne homme, [the 
good man,] la Fontaine, lost his inestimable and faithful friend and 
protectress^ Mad. de la Sabli^re, in whose hotel he liyed. Mad. 
de Hervart immediately presented herself to the afflicted poet; 
and abruptly entering his room, she said: ^^J^ai appris le mal' 
bur qui vans est arrM;je viens vous proposer de logtr che% moi.** 
[1 have just learnt the misfortune which has happened to you; I 
come to propose to you to lodge with me.] 

««r|f aOois,^* [I will go,] was the simple and affecting rcply."^ 

* Howerer suited the character and manners of the French women may 
be to friendship, they by no means engross a virtue, which is to a great de- 
gree nationaL While I was at Paris, Voltaire's v/aUeing cane was sold for five 
bundled francs, and purchased by the celebrated surgeon du Bois. Ilis joy 
It obtaining this relic was excessive. A gentlenuin present observed tliat he 
bad paid too dear for his purchase. " Comment t** he replied with vivacity, 
"^woMf <?e9t p9ur Pami Corviaart?" [How — when it is for my friend Ck)rvi8art ?] 
like well-known friendship of these distinguished men, is equally honorable 
to both parties. Monsieur Corvisart is justly celebrated for his work '* on the 
heart," both on the continent and in England. 

A young and devoted Ariend of the brave CaflTarelli, saw that celebrated 
man fall at St. Jean d^Acre^ while fighting by his side. The death of his gal- 
lant friend drove him to despair; and his grief was so touching, his despon- 
dency 80 profound, that it became a subject of conversation to the whole ar- 
my. It at last reached the ears of Buonaparte, who paid a personal visit to 
the moomer. He is said to have shed tears on the occasion, and endeavoured 
in vain to console him, by observing: '* It is at least a solace to you, that 
i yoor brave friend died covered with glory.** ^ 

! ** LokgUnrer* repeated the young man indignantly, and in all the petulance 
I ofgrit^ ^'qt^eet-ce que la gloire? EUe est faiie peitr un homme tel que voua.** 
[Gfonr! what is glory? It is made for men like you.] " Give him some lauda- 
I iniiD,** said Buonaparte coldly ; and when he had seen it administered, silently 
left the tent. A few days after tkis interview, the young man distinguished 
hjmaelf by a desperate intrepidity, which evinced his desire to follow his 
friend, " de meurir, de la mart Roland.** [to die the death of Roland.] pis va- 
Iv became a subject of admiration in common with his friendship, and the 
aniij were unwearied in their praises of his spirit and his sensibility. Buona- 
i psrte became tired of the subject, and feai*ful of the example ; and observed 
IB the bearing of several of his young compaiiions: ** Pour ce jeune • • • *, 
I c'ctf mi hrtgoe garcon, maUje Cauroia fiuill^, ei cela e(U eonimui," [That young 
, * * * % is a brave fellow, but I should have had him shot if this had conti- 
nued.] This anecdote, which was given me as a fact afiTords a pendant [paral- 
lel] for the story of the King of Prussia's order\pg an officer to be shot, 
vho on the eve of a battle had kept a light in his tent after the prohibited 
^ottr, for the purpose of writing to his wife .-^Buonaparte's friendship for 
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It nust certainly have been in gome fit of cynicism, that Mob* 
taigue declarer the incapabUity of women for bo elerated a sicn- 
timent as friendship, to which denunciation be adds, in his own 
quaiift way: <<£a stjffisance ordinaire des femines n*estpaSfpoiir 
respendre tz cette cmj^rtnce et c§mmunicationf nourisse de cetU 
saiiicte cousture ; ni leur dme ne senMe assezfermtf pour soustenir 
Vestreinte d^un iioend si prtssS tt si durable.^* [The ordinary self- 
sufficiency of women makes them incapable of that disinterested- 
ness and unlimited confidence which is necessary to this saei^ 
union, and their minds have not sufficient firinness to sustain tba 
pressure of a knot so tight and so durable*] The devoted friend- 
ship of his own favourite, **Royne Marguerite de Mroarrt^* for 
tlie ^preux Eoi,*' her brother, is a sufficient refutation of his po- 
sition. 

If a lively solicitude for the interest of tliose recommended to 
their notice; if acts of kindness may be considered as tests of a 
predisposition to friendship, I can answer, on my own experi- 
ence, for the qualifications with which the French are endowed, 
for feeling and inspiring that sentiment. I universally observed 
among them an eagerness to oblige, a promptness to serve, a 
readiness to sympathize with -the little every -day crosses of 
life of their acquaintance, which proceeding perhaps from quick 
susceptibility for impression, assumes the character of the most 
genuine and perfect good-nature, that ever warmed or cheered 
the common intercourse of society. The charge ot insincerity, 
to which the high polish of refined mannei^, under the old regime, 
subjected the whole nation, now appears to have so little founda- 
tion, that I am well aware I am not singular in asserting their 
professions to fall short of the unsuspectinti; confidence, with 
which they come forward to oblige, to serve, and to accommodate 
ev^ strangers, whom chance has presented to their notice. As- 
sociating with them in their circles, in Paris, and occasionally 
a resident in their chdteaux in the country, I uniformly found 
their courteous manners accompanied by kindnesis and attention, 
and by all those little nameless acts of friendship, which showed 
them Intent upon contributing to the ease anri comfort of their 
guests.* This may be indeed what Sterne c:ills the « fH crflowing 

the ^lant general Desaix is sud to have been sincere and ardent. Wbeti the 
news of his death was brouf^ht to bin, at the baUle of Marengo, he was pro- 
fbcmdlj affected, and exclaimed in a tone of gnat emotion : " Que ne ptdt^e 
pieurer?'* t^^7 <^m> ^ not weep ?3 One of bis first acts, on his return to Parisy 
was to saise a statue to his memory. 

* This kindness and w^firmth of feeling did not terminate with our resi- 
dence in France. Haring met with a heavy pecuniary loss, during our absence 
from home, the circmnstaoce reached the eajrt of our if rencb friends} and it 
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lif tbe pancreatic juices;" but who would stop to explore the 
ctLUane, while benefitting by the effects. 

A French woinan^ like a child, requires a strong and rapid 
aeries of jiensations, to mai^e her feel the value of existence. Her 
prodipt susceptibiUty changes its emotion with its object; and 
thfit cheekf which is now dimpled With smiles, but a few momenta 
hence^ will perhaps be humid with a tear. When it was objectMi 
that some royalist ladies had attended the trial of those unfortu- 
nate personSf whose hands and heads were severed, for a conspi* 
racy, more, worthy the correction of the *^ petites-maUons,*^ [mi- 
nor prisons,] than of so barbarous an infliction, a gentleman^un- 
dertook their defence before a very mixed company, where I was 
present^ by saying, 

<< ^ii^ vaulex>'Vom9 Les Fraufaises aiment de pareittes schus^ 
pOTce qu*il Imr faut Umjours de$ battemens de cvRuvf tt C4immtfd 
Jaire battre le coEur* sans unt grande sensation?^^ [What would 
you have? The French like such scenes, because they must al« 
ways have agitations of the heart, and how can the heart be par« 
ticfllarly agitated without a great sensation.] **J^Ion$ieurf** ob- 
served an old royalist lady, with indignation, ^^une vMtabUFran' 
faUe n^aura jamais unt gi^andlB sensatioUf que pour son Eoi*^* 
[Sir, a true Frenchman never has a great sensation but for bis 
^^ngO **^'^U^ ddicatesse de peusHI^* [What delicacy of 
thought !] was the reply. 

The sensibility of the present race of French women, however^ 
is by NO means exclusively engrossed by the king. Even his ho- 
liness, tlie pope was said to inspire those baUemens de cmwr, 
[agitations of the heai't,] so necessary to their existence. 

"Tou will do me the greatest favour,** said the beautiful Mad* 
D*****, «if you will put me in the way of being blessed by the 

pope.** As it was well understood, that Mad. D. had, as yet^ 

no eaU from « sister-angels^*^ the pious request excited much as- 
tonishment. The petition was however granted ; and as the p<^*s 
apartment can << ne'er by woman^s foot he trod,'* Mad. D— - 
crossed him in his garden, and received the wished-for bHi^ic- 
Um. But this was not sufficient: she intreated permission to 
kiss his hand. Monsieur *** struggled against the impropriety 

of this request; but Mad. D was urgent, and would not be 

^ied. ^ Etla raison de cet empressement?*' [But why this ea- 
gerness?] asked Monsieur *** << C'est que cda me donnera un 
^sttem^nt de cwur^ etqueje suis si heureuse qua: d le coBwt me hatte.^* 

pn>duced us many letters of inquiry and condolence, backed by the most 
P^c«nnf in^tfttion to retom and live amongst them, till our losses wore re- 

triered. s 
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[Because it wHl give me an agitation of the heart; and I am 9(I- 
ways so happy when my heart is unusually agitated^ was her 
candid answer* 

I have known a French lady attend with the most devoted 
care her sick friend, for weeks together; live at her bed-side, 
« explain the asking eye/* anticipate every wish, and forego 
every pleasure, to fulfil the duties of friendsliip; and yet the 
death of tiiis person, wept for a few.hours* with bitterness and 
vehemence, in a few days left no trace of sadness behind it 
This happy ^though not heroic) facility of character, is purely 
constitutional; and while it operates graciously upon all the ills 
of life; while it quickly absorbs the tear, and dissipates the sigh, 
it neither interferes with the duties, nor chills the affections of 
existence. And though it would make no figure in tragedy or ^ 
romance, it supports resignation, cheers adversity, and enhances 
those transient pleasures, whose flight is scarcely perceived, ere 
their place is supplied* This light volatile tone of character, this 
incapacity for durable impression, this sensibility to good, this 
transient susceptibility to evil, is after all perhaps the seofet, 
sought by philosophers. The views of the Epicurean, and of the 
sceptic, well understood, seem to meet at that point, which nature 
has made the basis of the French character; arriving by difie- 
rent routs to the same conclusion, that true sensibility is to feel, 
but not to be proercome. 

A French woman has no hesitation in acknowledging, that the 
^hesoin de sentir^* [necessity of feeling] is the first want of her 
existence; that a succession of pursuits is necessary to preserve 
the current of life from that stagnation, which is the death of 
all vivid and gracious emotions. It appears, indeed, to be the pe- 
culiar endowment of the French temperament, to preserve, even 
to the last ebb of life, that unworn sensibility, that vigour, fresh- 
nessi and facility of sensation, which are usuaOy confined to the 
earliest periods of human existence, and which ordinarily lose 
their gloss and energy with the first and earliest impressions. 

I had one day the good fortune to be seated at dinner next to 
the celebrated Humboldt, who observed, incidentally to the sub- 
ject of conversation, that there was nothing he so much lament- 
ed as having arrived a few weeks too late at Paris, to make the 
acquaintance of Rousseau's Mad. d'Houdetot «< I am told,*' he 
continued, « that age held no influence over that charming char- 
acter, and that she preserved, at eighty, the feelings and fancy 
of eighteen.*** 

To these observations Mous* Denon, who was present, added, 

* Mad. d'Houdetot died About the time the allies entered Paris. 
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tbat the last time he had seen her (and it was not very long be« 
fore her death), he could even then trace in her manner, her 
voice, her look, and her conversation, ail J;hat had bewitched 
Rousseau, and had fixed St Lambert. 

Mad. d'Houdetot is a splendid epitome of the female char^ 
ter in France, even though her intrinsic excellence is shadoM^ 
bj the manners of the day, in which she lived. To those whom 
she may have interested in the eloquent pages of Rousseau, where 
she appears a being, fanciful and ideal as his own JuUCf it may 
not be unpleasing to follow her through her own flower-strowA 
path of real life. Rousseau has sketched in his happiest man- 
ner her first visit to the hermitage of Montmorenci, after being 
overturned near the mill of Clairvaux «« 8a mignonne ckasiure** 
[her pretty little shoes] exchanged for a pair of boots, << perfatU . 
tair (PaJoIs de rirt^ [filling the air with laughter,] full of health, 
youth, spirits, grace, and gaiety; attacking witii all these charms 
the sensibility of the philosopher, and awakening, in that hith- 
erto unawaktned heart, « Vameur dans toute son ^nergie, dans 
toutes sesfurtarsJ* [love in all its energy, in all its fury.] 

It is curious to oppose to this picture of playful youth and fro* 
lie and animation. Mad. d'Houdetot, in the same valley of Mont* 
morenci, at a distance of sixty years, seated at her embroidery 
frame, surrounded by her grand-children; approaching the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, and yet retaining all the vital warmth of 
he^ heart unchilled, all the bloom of her imagination untarnish- 
ed; cultivating the kindest affections, and reciting, as if by in- 
spiration, those charming effusions of taste and fancy,* which 

• • It was by stealth, that the grand-daughters of Mad. d'Houdetot took 
down the poetry which »he composed and recited over her embroidery frame. 
She would never suffer them to be published, and I believe this is tJie first 
time that the two following little specimens of her talents have appeared in 
print. % 

On the departure of St, Lambert for the Arwy. 

L'amant, quej'adore, 

Pr€t k me quitter, 
D'un instant encore 

Voudroit profiler. 
F^licit^ vaine! 

Qu'on ne peut saisir, 

Trop prds de la peine, 

* Pour ixxe un plaibir. 

On the latt Ducheswe de la Talli^re. 

Ia nature, prudente et sti^g^. 

Force le terns k respecter 
Le charme dc ce beau visage, 

Quelle n'auniit pu r^p^ter. 
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her modesty would not permk her to transcribe; ^nd wbirli mhe 
composed with the same facility, with which she created the 
flowers that spran.£^up from under her needle. It was thus that 
she was described to me, in those circles, from which she had 
bipi but recently withdrawn; and where every little word and 
afl was still fresh in the memory of friendship. 

When marriage was, in France, a mere affair of convenance, 
Sophie de la Briche, the daughter of a fermier g^sral^ was 
foroed into a unioq with the Comte d'Houdetot, an oflSicer of 
rank in the army, described in the traditions of the circleB of 
Paris, as a good sort of gentleman, who lived much at courts and 
who had the honour to play << gros jeu** [high play] with I^otris 
XY. By Rousseau he is termed a <« chicanenir iris ptu amiabie^* 
fan unamiable wrangler,] wliom his wife could never have loved. 
But the sensible^ the susceptible Sophie, was destined to love 
somebody; and she became the rival and suc^cessor of Voltaire's 
Emilie du Ch&telet, by fixing the vagrant affections of the gal- 
lant, the chivalrisque, the poetical St. Lambert.* 

The husband and the lover were called at the same moment 
tipon military service; and Sophie, recommended to the solace 
and care of Rousseau, by his friend St. Lambert, retired to her 
chateau in the valley of Montmorenci, in the neighbourhi>od of 
the hermitage of the philosopher of nature. « J^Uf vintfje la vis^^^ 
says Rousseau. — " J^etois ivre d^amouvy sans ohjeL Cette ivresse 
fascina mes yeux, cet ohjet sefisea sur elle, je vis ma Julie en Mad. 
d^Haudetot; bientdtje ne vis plus que Mad, d^ H ; mais rev^tu 

de toutes les perfections^ dont je venois d^omer IHdole de wi/>n caeur. 
Four mPuchever^ elle me parla de St Lambert, en amante passioii^e. 
Force contagieuse de Vamour! en Vscoutant^ en me sentant aupres- 
d* elle J fetois saisi d^un frSmissement dSlicieux^ que je n^avoisja- 
main SprouvS anprh de personne.^^ [She came, 1 saw her — I was in- 
toxicated with love, without an object. This intoxication fasci- 
nated my eyes, the object was fixed, I saw ray Julia in Mad. 
d'Houdetot ; soon I saw only Mad. d'Houdetot herself; but ar- 
rayed in all the perfections, with which I had just ornamented 
the idol of my heart. To complete all, she talked of St Lam- 
bert with passionate fondness. How contagious is love! in listen- 

TNature, prudent and wise, comp^elled time to spare the charms of this lovely 
Ulcc, for she could never have made another like it] 

* ** SPUfaut pardanner guelque chote aux mmwt du ti^ele,** says Rousseau, 
" cVtf stmt doute un tUtachement, que »a durie €purey aea effeU que hmarmig tt qui 
ne t^est chnenU, que par une eitime ridpr^que.** [If any thing may be excused 
by the manners of the age, it is undoubtedly an attachment refined by its du- 
ration^ honoured by its effects; and which is cemented only by redprocal es^ 
teem] 
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iiig to her, in feeling myself near her» I was seized with a deli- 
cious tremor which 1 liad never ftelt near any one else.] 

The defence however made by Rousseau, for a conduct nothing 
short of treachery 9 is not admitted by those now livings who have 
often iieard Mad. d'Uoudetot and St. Lambert speak, of this un- 
galar epoch in the life of the philosopher. Rousseau begangby 

soothing the regrets of Mad. d'H , and by undermining her 

passion for his Iriend. He failed in both instances; and then 
soQglit to alarm her virtue, by painting an unlicensed love in such 
coloarSy as it was rarely represented to French womf^ of that 
day. If the traditionary anecdotes, from which I have gleaned 
ttia rocital, {nay be credite<l, he so far n»used her sleeping con- 
science, aa nearly to induce her to write a last farewell to the ab- 
sent St. Lambert. But St. Lambert, thou.<i;h almost resigned, was 
always adored ; and when Rousseau artfully pleaded bis own pas- 
sion, and to counteract his former doctrines, confessed that* he 
was wrong in subduing a sensibility, that made the felicity of the 
possessor and of all who surrounded her. Mad. d'Houdetot, mis- 
taking his meaning, joyfully exclaimed, <<«tfA Dieul qwt vous me 
render la vie/ Je vais done /aire le b<mheur de man pa»i>re 8L 
Lambert J' [Ah! you bring me back to life! I will then make the 
felicity of my poor St. Lambert.] 

The long absent lover was received with rapture, and the trea- 
cherous friend, maddened by jealousy and apprehension, flew to 
Diderot to expose his griefs, and to demand his assistance. Di- 
derot promised to reronrile all parties; and succeeded in his me- 
diation; and Rousseau, jealous of his influence, swore eternal en- 
mity to the mediator, and breathed it in a citation from the book 
of Ecdesiasticus, in his celebrated letter to d'Alembertf 

The passion of Mad^ d'Houdetot and St. Lambert became al- 
most respectable, by its duration and constancy. But time, which 
told in favour of the mistress, turned all that was gold to dross^ 

* It was At this time that he wrote those passionate letters, of which be 
tsyi : ** On m trouv/ brClantet let lettret de la JuUe. Ah Dieu, qu* aurMt-on dit 
de ee/fet-csr* TThey talk of the bumingf letters of Julia. Ah! what woald they 
lay sf these ?J When be demanded these letters. Mad. d*H said she 

hid burned them. " JWn, non," he replied, "Jamau ceBe qui pent impirer une 
parieQe painon^ vfaura le courage ^en bruler tee fireuvea.'* [No, no, be replied, 
■he who could inspire such a passion, would never have courage to bum the 
proofs of it.3 A few years back, when Mad. d'Houdetot was asked what she 
had reaB^ done with them, she answered with her usual ndtvet^, ** I gave them 
all to St Lambert.** 

t The friends of Mad. d*H express g^at indignation agunst Rous- 

Ksu, for his conduct on this occasion. His accusation of Diderot, that he had 
hetrayed the secret of his passion to bis rival, was utterly without founda- 
tion. Mad. d'H-^— shortly before her death declared, that all what appeared 
panhn in J. Jacques was fnuofimttwn; he had m heohtf 
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in the character of the lover. St. Lambert lost the virtues of 
youth^ with its graces. In the course of a connexion, which last* 
ed forty years, all that had once been fanciful, became capricious; 
all that was once wit, soured into satire; philosophy becanie cy- 
nicism, and vivacity petulance. Severe, and supercilious^ St. 
L^pbert treated the chaining « Doris** of his « Seasons,^^ with 
a peevish acrimony, which still retained in its harshness the ex- 
action of an all-requiring love. If Mad. de Houdetot gare play 
to that brilliant imagination, which accompanied her to her tomb, 
he was surQ to observe; « voild qui est Men, cela fait efftL** fthat 
is vei7 well, that produces effect.] And when watching over his 
fragile healtii, she insisted upon more temperance^ than he was 
willing to endure, he named her *^ IHntendante de ses prvoa- 
ixons.** [the intendant of his privations]. 

What perhaps was nmst singular in this connexion, so strongly 
marked by the manners of* the day, is, that Monsieur d'Houde- 
tot was frequently the advocate of a lover, whose tyranny And 
caprice repeatedly procured his temporary dismissal from the 
presence of her, whom his insupportable humour had irritated 
and disgusted. Monsieur d'Htmdetot was at last taken to that 
abode of felicity, said to be reserved as a recompence for such 
forbearing husbands, and the death of St^ Lambert left this wife 
and mistress doubly widowed* It was then, that feelings of tlie 
tenderest association led her back to Montmorenci. The lovely 
valley had long changed its inliabitants. The Luzembourgs, the 
Rousscaus, and the d'Epinays, were no more: << La bande noire** 
[The gloomy band] had ravaged the palace of the prince, and 
laid low the hermitage of the philosopher. All was altered by 
time and ciiTumstances; but the heart, the imagination of Mad. 
d'Houdetot were still tlie same. The tl^ob of the one had not 
slackened in its beat, the warmth of the other had lost nothing 
of its glow; and at an age, when even memory fails, in others, 
feeling was still so ardent, and fancy so brilliant. In this extra- 
ordinary person, that another St. Lambert was found in the soli- 
tudes of Montmorenci, to engross a friendship, innocent and ten- 
der as the fondness of childliood; and to which she alludes with 
a warmth, borrowed from her imagination, in the following 
lines: 

JeuneJ'aimai; ce terns de mon bel 4^, 

Ce terns si court, comme un 6c\s1t g'enfuit; 
Lersque arriva la saison d'€tre sa^, 

Kncore j'aimai — ^laraisnn me le dit. 
Me voici vielle, et le plaisir s'envole; 

Mais le bonheur Tie me quitte aujourd'huU 
Carp'aime encore, et I'amour me console, 

Ricn n'auroit pu me consoler de iui. 
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^Wlien I was youngs I loT«d; the brig^ht period of y*o\tfh passed away with the 
rapidity of lightning. — When 1 attained the period of wisdom, I loved 8tiU> 
for reason told me to do so. I am now old, and pleasure ha& taken its flight; 
but happiness still remains with me, for I still love,' and love consoles me.] 

• * * ###**#*#•##*#*/ 

Madame d'Houdetot.was eighty;^ iivhen she produced these 

I charming lines; and the object of this new and tender friendship 

I was, like St. Lambert, a resident in her dear valley of Montmo- 

ADCi. The beautiful villa of Monsieur de S*** almost joined the 

I ch&teau of his aged, but attractive mistress. Every mornings 

I kroQght him his billet and his nosegay, elegant and fresh, as the 

[ Bind of the donor. "When Monsieur de S. was asked, how he was 

I tfected by inspiring a passion he could not adequately return? 

ke replied: Hher charming convei*sation, her notes, and her 

lowers, had become des deuces habUudes^ [delightfully habitual] 

tad the first day that I missed them was certainly not the hap- 

peat of my life.* 

This good-natured sufferance " de se laisser aimer/* [letting 
Umself be loved] in a man not half the age of his mistress, is, I 
believe, the result of a temperament, formed by kindlier suns, 
and by more genial climes, than preside over the elements of the 
English character: for the bruUUity of Horace Walpole to the 
enamoured Mad. du Deffand stands severely opposed to the gen- 
tle indulgetice of Monsieur de S***. The taint of ridicule hangs, 
perhaps, on the conduct of both ladies; but the distance between 
the frigid egotism of Mad. du Deffand, and the generous affec- 
tions of Mad. de Houdetot, is immeasurable. 

It was the peculiar felicity of the latter to borrow, from the 
store of perennial feeling and exhaustless imagination, materials, 
which formed an ideal world around her, and which replaced 
before her eyes the actual scenes of life. There was a vein of 
genuine unaffected romance, governing the course of her pro- 
tracted existence, which experience did not, and time could not 
8abdQe.f 

• I had the pleasure of being introduced to Monsieur S***, during my re- 
*Kl<nce at Paris. He is an Italian by birth, and was for some time at the head 
<rf the Cisalpine republic. His splendid fortune is devoted to the arts, of 
vhich he is a passionate lover, and an elegant judge. The taste and accom- 
plishments of this gentleman merited the esteem and admiration, bestowed 
Bpon them by Mad. d'Houdetot • 

t The picture of Mad. d'Houdetot's person, by Rousseau, is said to be 
done by a lover's hand; but it is by no means very attractive. The tout-eruem- 
^, however including iier manner and air, is quite charming. '* Mad. de 
^"" — approchiut de la trentaine, et ti*itoit pmnt belle. Son vieage Hwt marqui 
^ ^ petite v^ole, Ben temt manquoit dejinestet elte avoit la vue baMte, et let yetuc 
^^H^t *MW eUe avait de grandt cheveux noira, naiurellenent houclft, qui hit tmn^ 
**»< oujarret. Sa taille ^toit fm^-nortne, et elk mettait dana tout set ntoux^tmentt 
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It is a singnliir cu^amstance, that this rival of the bemtifiil 
Mad. da Chatelet, this immortalized << JDoris*' of« St. Lambertt 
this sole object of all that Rousseau ever i^iiew of passioDf at 
once his theme and bis inspiration, had not one feature, one tint 
' or trait of personal afttraction, which love could exaggerate into 
beauty 9 or imagination endow with a charm. The secret of lier 
influence over the hearts of aiif whom she sought to interest* 
was tlie ardour, the sensibility of her character, the tender, pas- 
sionate cast of her manners, and the playfulness and redundancy 
of her all-creative imagination. Retaining, to the last hcMirs of 
life, the freshness of the first, she inspired the fieelings she jht- 
served. Age grew young, as it listened to her, and youth forgot 
that she was old, when she spoke. Take her with her frailty and 
her merit, her faults and her virtues, France only could have 
produced such a womafi ; in France only such a woman cooU 
have been appreciated. Mad. d'Houdetot, in the possession of all 
her focultics, and almost of all her graces, died at the aige of 
eighf^-eight, surrounded by her friends, and by her grand-chil- 
dren, tiie ofispring of her only child, the present general^ the 
Baron d'Houdetot. 

I have to lament, in common with Monsieur Humboldt, that 
I arrived too late in Paris to have seen this interesting and ex- 
traordinary woman. But occasionally associating with those, 
who once had the happiness to live with her, I deligfatediy 
tracked the print of her steps, in those elegant circles, over 
which she had once presided. May I here be permitted to ack- 
nowledge the polite attentions I received, while In Paris, from 
the amiable sister of Mad. d'Hondetot, Mad. de Briche, at 
whose Sunday evening assemblies I have so often found united, 
whatever Paris contained of rank, talent, beauty, and fbshion. 

de la gaucherie ei de la grace, tout'd4a foU. EBe asoait de Petprit tr^9 naturel a 
trhagriableg la gaietS, PStourderie, et la ndiveti^e^y mariment heureuaement, 
EUe abtmdoit en talliet charmantea, gu*elie ne cherchoit paint, et qvipartoi^ guel- 
que file, malgri elle. EUe (wait plvneurs talent agriablet, Jouoit du clavecin, daO" 
ecit bien^faieoU ^auez jolis vert. Pour ton caract6re, il€toit ang€lique, la dtu- 
ceur d^^me en/aitoit kfonds maia hort la prudence et la force, ii raneoMoit t««- 

tet let vertut.^' [Mad«XDe de H was near thirty, and was not bandaome. 

Her face was marked with the small pox, her complexion wanted- delicac/, 
she was near sighted, and her eyes were round; but she had lonj^ black hair 
curling naturallj, which descended below her waist Her shape wsa neat* 
and there was in all her motions a mixture of awkwardness and grace. Ekr 
wit was natural and agreeable; gaiety, giddirtess, and simplicity, wn^ happily 
united in her. She was always saying the most charming thiygs, which were 
never studied, and often inadvertent. She had many agreeable accomplisb- 
ments. She played on the harpsichord, danced well, and made very pK^ 
verses. Her temper was angelic* particularly in its mildness nd softnessi 
«he had every virtue except pnidoice and energy. 
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ilMM etmkymi^ reedled to 1117 nBaginitiQit the ttttte courts 
wdick sttjrrbanded ber sister-in^iaw. Mad. ' d'Epinajr^ wbero 
ita^meD and minVtlers mingled with the Diderots, HouaaeaaSf 
the 6rinis» and the Holbacfas^* in the saloons of La Chevrette. 

. I was speaking one day to a royaltot lady on the manjr 
cbarmingquaiities of a mutual friend of ours^ and on the excet> 
lent character of her buskand^ She replied with a shrug, 
^^fiuaUd luiyUbimhmnme^c^estuneeaxelleiiiepirwnnef eependan^^ 
maeiuf^Uneremplitpaal*dmsde sa chamuinte femmej^* t^^it nittsi 
be owned tbat ^the good man is a most excellent being ; but stilly 
ny dear, he does not (ill the soul of his charming wife."]. Thisr 
wai4 of jiavingher souL occupied by a husband, to whom she bad 
been twenty-five years marriedt I thought rather an exactionf 
on the part of the ** charmanU/emnUf*^ and I could not help ob^ 
aerving, that, notwithstanding this singular refinement upon 
married happiness, I considered Monsieur et Mad. de *^** aa 
exemplary couple. My royalist friend agreed with me ; add- 
ing, that it must be confessed << tamour conjttg^ was much 
more prevaleill since the revolution than before ; and that 
^ nudntetiapif t(-y-a d^exceUens menages dans la France." [«that 
now there is a great deal of domestic happiness in France."! 

This is indeed an avowal universally made by the Pr^ncfi of* 
dl parties j and more consideration Is attached to this tic/ 
when respectably maintained, and faithfully observed, than to' 
any other domestic relation of society whatever. 

It is now supreme mawais ton [vulgarity] to resort? to the 6M 
worn-out jests levelled at men, who attend toJ;heir<mm wives, in' 
preferencifr to those ot others; and indeed, I obyrved, in alt puUie 
Bocieties, and in the many and various entertainments given 
8t court, on the marriage of tlie Due de Berri, that the women, 
and particularly the yoking wanien^ were always accompanretf 
by their husbands. It would be difficult to ascertain the precise^ 
mtmmum of sentiment, which goes to make up the sum of mar- 
ried happiness in Prance, and to draw a scale of comparifion 
between the stock of conjugal affection, which exists in that 
country, and in England. England, however, has some good 
M habtts^ in her favour, invariably connected with the laws an* 
goTemment of a free nation, and which, ^lerhaps, already be- 

* I had the pleasure of knowing the amiable niece of Baron Hoflbach, Mad 
^Ti — • In talking over the pretended conspiracy of the Jiolbach coterie, about 
which RouBseau so extravagantly raved, this lady assured me th«t the finii 
juiae of his quarrel with her uncle, was u present of four dozdu of atngularly 
nae Champaigne, which the baron sent to the philosopher; an inaiUt that Rous' 
*eau never forgave. The little patir-parlert, to which this gave rise, terminated' 
^ \ rupture, out of which Rousseau's vivid bht hypochondrilMsal imagtimiwir 
w^T^JMred all bis long train of « vfnmerat dij'oV 

T 
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gin to survive their source and origin, while some fiiiiif ^the 
original rin of despotism is still, in France, to be found operate 
ing even on private society. The play given to natural feelings 
for twenty-five years back, may not even yet have quite righted 
those errors, that rose out of institutes and habits, which the 
abuses of many centuries contributed to form, to perpetuate, and* 
i6 excuse. 

Married life has always been most respectable and most 
sacred, under free governments ; while under the influence of 
political despotism, women, treated either as slaroes or as ^- 
lanas, are never win?es. It is thus that they onre reigned in 
France, by an und^iie influence, subversive of all their natural 
virtues. It is thus that they still serve in the East, with thai 
eonrupt depravation both of morals and intellect, which inevi- 
tably re-acts upon their tyrants^-^nd vindicates insulted nature. 

As it is not the fasiiion, in France, to believe that the sole 
duty and object **qf hewoen's last, bestgift,^* is to 

** Suckle fiob, and chromde aouU beer/* 

# 

Women are there frequently the-ymmb of their husbands, eves 
when ties, more passionate and tender than those of friendship 
cease to exist. A Frenchman seeking a rational companion in 
the wife, who perhaps never was his mistress, frequently finds 
in her society that fi-ankness* pleasantry, information, and ev^i 
GOOD FBJJLowsHiP (if I may use the expression), which pos- 
sesses a charm too often neglected in married life. How true 
Frenchwomen however canoe, in feeling and in sympathy, to 
their husbands, h^ been painfully evinced during the horrors 
of the revolution, xhe struggles of twenty-five years' emigra- 
tion, and, above all, during the political vicissitudes and con- 
flicts in France, which have occurred since the return of the 
Bourbons.* 

The distracted and devoted wives, who were seen almost 
wuUji in the gallery of the royal chapel of the Thuilleries, by 
nrmpathizing midtitudes, pleading at the feet of the king, for 
^ the Uves of tiieir brave, but condemned husbands, afforded such 
pictures of conjugal devotion, and exquisite sensibility, as few 
countries could rival, and none surpass. 

* Some of these heart-rending scenes took place during my residence ia 
France, and even whiie I was present in the chapd royal,- but I had not the 
eourajK to witness them. Mad. d'Angoul^me is said to have polled iier gowm 
out of the convulsive msp of one fjfuieaewrwtchedauftpSants, with suchtorce« 
as to leave a piece of the royal drapery behind her. It is to this Hren^ of 
Ibding in her royal highness, which none of her ** tex^s weaknet** has yet 
subdued, that the vltrat allude, when they exclaim : *^ Madame a beaucovp de 
oataetire. JBSOejmie vn grand rCte^ [*< Madame has H great deal of chancteiv 
Shopbtys a gnwi part ! !**] 
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The ymmg and unfortunate Mad. La Bedoyere^ dyins ^^ * 
broken heart for him, whom her tears and supplications could 
Bot save ; the stro^les* the exertions, the almost manly eflTortSf 
made by Mad, Ney, are cited even by their enemies, as incom* 
jiarable.* The ready self-immolation of Madame La Yalette, 

* jfadamr la Valette has the duncter of being one of the most virtuout and 
axcellent women in'France. It was on the &ilare of her affecting applkations 
to the king for the life of her huaband, that the following aong wn i|uide at 
Fatfia: 

CompbdnU de la ValeUe. 

La Valette eat condamn^y 
Tout le peuple eat constem^^ 
Et tout baa chacun r^p^ta : 

U Valette. fbuj 
Pauvre la Valette. 

Le Rbi, pour ae r^gakr, 
Voulaitle fiure ^tnuigler, 
St chaque bourbon replte : 

La Valette. f «# J 
P^ria U Valette. 

Sa femme, pour le aauTer, 
A leurs pieda court te jetter, 
Ila repouflsent n requ£te» 

La Valette. f «»J 
Ptovre La Valette. 

Le Roi hii dit, en courrouz, 
Madame, retirez-Touz» 
Paut, que justice soit faite. 

La Valette. fbiij 
P^ria La Valette. 

KUe va dana la prison* 
' Liu prater son coti]lon» 
Son Yitz^ehoual, sa cometti^ 

La Valette. fUsJ 
Sauvre La Valette. ^ ^ 

Pour leor remettre Pesprit, 
Le bon La Valette prit 
De la poudre d'escampeti^ 

La Valette. f Wt J 
Sauve La Valette. 

La d'Angoultme en rou^t^ 
Le Comte d'Artois fr^mit, 
Le roi n'a paa sa braie nette. 
La Valette. (^) 
. Vive La Valette. 

{This song has Terf little merit in the orinnal, and would appctt to stitt 
greater diaadyantage m a translation. The foUowing is the sense of the fixft 

La Valette is condemned. 

The people are all inoonstemstioiif 

Eveiy one repeats in a low Totoer 

La Valette, 
FogrlJkVsldfte^ 
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who knew not, anI feared not, the results of the tank she had 
undertaken; and the sacrifices of Mad. Bertrand, who so 
willingly gave «p a world, where she still reigned supreme in 
the unprvscribaUe influence of fashion and beauty, to follow her 
brave liusband Into a voluntary and dreary exile '; these are 
^lendid instances of conjugal virtue afnong a host of other ex- 
amples, less distinguished oy the rank of the parties, but not 
bss deserving of publicity and praise. It is the fasliion, how- 
ever, for modern travellers, and the writers of modern travels, 
to declaim against tlie fidelity of French wives, to boast of 
their own bonnes-JbrtuneSj and to 

*' Talk of beauties, which they never aav. 
And fancy raptures, that they never knew." 

But limited in their experience by the difficulty, which aU stran^ 
gers, and particularly Briiuh sira^igerh find of obtaining ad- 
mittance into the interior of*private. society and domestic life, 
in France, they have drawn their pictures of the actual state of 
French society, and their character of its women, from such 
originals as were presented to their observations in the courts 
of the Palais Royalf or in the bad novels of the days of 
Louis XV. 

With the exception of a few men of very high rank, and of 
those connected with the English goverrtment, and holding mi- , 
nisterial or official situations, I never met in any circle or society 
whateroerf in Paris, a single subject of the British dominions.* 

The progress of general illumination must always forward 
the interests of morality. Knowledge, once confined in France 
to a certain class,f and considei*ed as an etatf is now universal- 
ly diffused, and felt to operate upon all the ties of social life. 
Husbands no longer boast the philosophy of the Richelieus|: and 

* It is needless to make exceptions, in favour of such men as Playfair or Da- 
vy, who belong to aU countries and ages, and who, in Bcientific France, were na- 
turaUy received with that deference and respect due to their genius and the 
benentatiiey have conferred on their species. The genuine simplicity of pro- 
fessor Playfair's manners was a subject of general admiration, and remariced 
by aU who had the happiness of being known to hidi, at Paris. 

f Anne Due de Montmorenci, high constable' of France, defending himself 
against the imputation of having given his authority to a libel against the Prince 
de Cond^, declared that' his secretary roust have deceived him, by chsnging 
one p^per for another— " ce qm StoU <PaiUani plw aiti^'* said this distingutahed 
nobleman : •* qrte je tie «<U9, m 6'rr, m Retire / / /" f" which he might easily 
have done, as I can neither read nor write.'* 

^ The pleasantries and witticisms of the famous Due de Richelieu, on the gal- 
lantries of his duchess, are to be found \x\ every encyclopaedia of wit. The 
grammatical precirion of the celebrated academioiau, Monueur de Beaug^c, 
at the moment he made a discovery fatal to hisbonour and conjugal happi- 
ness, is too well known to need citatio^. 
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Hbs BeangMft $ while wives are so coquettish^ as occasionally 

" ly aimer jutqtia* ^ leurt Mjotm** 
[*<Tolove even their husbands."] 

Some French women expressed to me no Utile indignation 
atitsbeiBg supposed, that French husbands did rfbt exert a de- 
cided autheicity in their own families; as Russian brides exhi- 
bit the cane» with which they endow their husbands on tha 
wtd.ding-dayy for the purpose of domestic correction. 

<« Les Jin^ais se trompentfort,'^^ said the charming Madame 
de C*» C***6 to me one day, •< Vifa croitnt qut Us Franfois ne 
saroetU pas aus$i $efaire obeir. . Il-y-en a teoucoup, qui entendeni 
eda a merveiUe ; maisje ptnse que c^est mains a la mode en 
France^ qu'enJingleterre. D'aiUeurSf ma chire, je stdsforcee de 
cmroenir qu^il manque d nos maris une chose forte essentielle au 
honlwuTm C*est de pouvoir nous mettre tme corde au cou^ et nous 
condvire au marche, quand Us sont de mauvaise humeur /" [« The 
English are much mistaken if they think the French husbands 
know not how to command obedience. There are many who 
are well versed in this art ; however I think it prevails less 
in France than in England. Besides, my dear, I must ac- 
knowledge tliat our husbands want one thing wry essential to 
conjugal felicity-^It is the power of putting a rope round our 
necks, and conducting us to the market^ when they are in an 
iU humour."] 

To this custom of selling wives with halters round their 
necks, among the lower classea in England, the French make 
Qonstant allusions. There is nothing places our own national 
prejudices in so strong a light, as ttius coming in contact with 
the national prejudices of others. In England, .all French 
husbands are considered aa ^* des iHessieurs commodes.*^ In 
Prance, all English husbands are frequently distinguished by 
the epithet « des bnUals.** 

<< Voita," said a French lady, with whom I was driving in 
the Champs Elysees, << voila, MUadi * * * * et son Jmiialj^ 
pointing to an English couple not celebrated for their conjugal 
felicity. Of tlie frequency of divorces in England; their pub- 
lioity, which reflects the mother's shame on her innocent off- 
* spring ; the indecent exposure of the trials, where every respect 
for manners is brutally violated, and the pecuniary remunera- 
tion, accepted by the injured husband, the French speak with 
horror and contempt; particularly as women, whose character 
is no loiiger equivoctd, are receiv^ in the English circles of 
Fu'is, by persons of tlie highest rank. 

«Tour divorces," said a French lady to me, <<seem not to 
piwODd^ in g^ieraly Drav any very fine or delicate senseof 
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honour; but to be aa much a matter de eowoewmee between the 
partie«iy as marriages formerly were among us/' Legal di- 
vorces are rare in France: formal and eternal separationsp 
made privatel/ by the parties, are more general ; and when 
love surviveSft in one object, the honour and fidelity of the 
other, measures of greater violence are sometimes adoptedf 
more consonant to the impetuous character of a people, whose 
passions are rather qvickf than deep^seatedf and who frequently 
act upon impulse^ in a manner which even a momentary reflec- 
tion would disclaim. 

During my residence in Paris, a young man of condition 
destroyed himself, on having obtained proofs of his wife's frailty. 
A few weeks afterwards, a gentleman shot hitnself through the 
head, in the church-yard de Yaugirard, not because his wife 
was faithless, but (as he declared, in a written paper found in 
bis pocket,) because she was insensible to his own passion. 

A more interesting case of conjugal suicide was related to 

me, while I was travelling through Normandy. A Mons. C y 

whose beautiful seat I saw near Rouen, had destroyed himsetf» a 
few months before, on the tomb of his deceased wife. She had 
inspired this romantic husband with the most ardent passion; 
and died in the prime of her beauty, and of her youth, of a rapid 
decline. Monsieur C struggled in vain against the des- 
pondency her loss occanoned. The unequal conflict beWeen 
reason and feeling finally decided him on the desperate step, he 
had long meditated. He devoted some weeks to the arrange- 
ment of his afiairs (for he was a rich manufacturer of clotb;) 
and having settled his large property on his infant childreiif 
whom he committed to the guardianship of his brothers, he pat 
a period to his existence, assigning no reason for this act of 
desperation, but his total inability to enjoy life, after having 
lost her, who had so long made it precious to him. 

On the subject, however, of conjugal virtue in France, I hare 
an authority, which it may not be here inappropriate to cite, as 
being of a less sombre nature. Whoever has visited the mO' 
morable and beautiful village of Chantilly, may, perhaps, have 
noticed the handsome Mad. de Pinte Amelot, and her gallant 
husband, the aubergistes [the host and hostess] of the hAUl de 
Bmrban CondJe. Mad. Pinte, with her large blue eyes, and 
<< coeffure d la Chinoise,*^ [her hair dressed k la CliinoiBe] and 
Monsieur, with his loose military Hdingate^ [great coat,] and 
his black silk cap, worn on one side, « d'u» air gaiUerd,*' [^^ 
an air of gallantry,"] are^characters to put even the sulky 
BmeUfiingus into a good humour: and to create a new page of 
sentimental observation, in the journal of Tristram. 

L was one morning standing at the doer of << Phatd de Bow*' 
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Imi ConiAf*^ cmiTersifig with the intelligent M. Pinte Amelot 
(who spent his day in parading before his inn^ and in talking 
to the passengers,) when the appearance of the charming Mad. 
Fbile, at one of the windows, gave rise, on my part, to some 
lonplimentary observations on her beauty. 

**Mh Madamef^ [<«Ah, Madam,"] observed her husband^ 
^elleeft aussi bonne que belle ; (PoiUtiirs c^est un garfon tn/int- 
maU ipirituelf qne mafemme^** [<< she is as good as she is hand* 
•ome; and besides the rogue has a great deal of wit.'*] 

I now complimented hivif upon his conjugal admiration, add* 
ing that, •• I had always heard there was very little < amour 
w^ugaLf'^ in France ; but that he had undeceived me.'' 

*^ Comment donCf mcriP^ [<«Ilow then!"] he replied in a 
pission. ** No conjugal love in France ? En tons temSf JHfo* 
imef rin all ages padam,] we have been famous for our con* 
jn^ virtues: I could cite you a thousand examples myself: 
floi, qui vom perle/^ [** I who am speaking to you."] 

1 asked him tor one, par exempU: « Tentx^ Madame^'* said 
Mors. Pinte, counting on his fingers, « voUA notre HUoise el 
Mard; et pms^ noh'e Pyrame et Thisbi^ voUA que voulez-vous, 
Madomtf** ([<« See madam, there arc our Eloisa and Abelard ; 
tnd then, our Pyramus and Thisbe 3 there, what moi-e would 
you have madam 7"] 

Thus backed by M. Pinte Amelot, and <« Pijrame and TAts&e," 
it 18, perhaps, unnecessary to cite another instance, in favour 
•(the prevalence of conjugal love, de tout temSt en Fraim. 

While married life, in France, has evidently gained %y the 
change, which has been effected in the manners and habits of 
the Country, gaUemJtry^ in tlie modern acceptation of the term, 
M9 in its influence and extent, much the same as in England. 
The result of idleness and \anity, it is inevitably more preva- 
lent in those elevated circles, where rank and opulence exclude 
occupation, and leave the imagination and tiie pas-sitms open to 
Wj engagement that comes as a i^esourco, affords an obstacle, 
or awakens an emotion. 

As long as the frailties of a French woman of feshion are 
^tteeaii cdatef^ as long as she lives upon good terms with her 
busband, and does the honours of his house, she has the same 
htitude, and the same reception in society, as is obtained by 
veaen similarly situated in England, whei-e, like the Spartan 
koy> she is punished, not for her crime but for its discovery.--^ 
There, a divorce only marks tiie line between rtputatiotif and 
^ku: society will not take hhUSf and a woman must publicly 
«*Wfae her fault, before she can obtain credit for having corn- 
Bitted it * 

The hi^b circl«>6 of Paris ai-e to the fuH as indulgent, as those 
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ofLottdoii. tners widerflood^ are not para/mffurs etntdietti; 
and as long ^a a woman does not make an escUaubre ; as kng 
as she is deceit aild circumspecty and ^assumes tlie virtue 
^hich she has not^" she holds her place in society, and cob* 
tinues to be, not indeed re^ecUdf but rteoFoei. Gallantly, 
however, in France, is no longer that coM system of heartless 
egotism and {Mrofligacy, which avowedly took as its govemiag 
maxim^ that 

•« L'objet quitt^, n*» ^te que pr^vam;'* 

[" The forsaken object has only been anticipated;"] 

which coldly calculated the probable duration* of a passion ; ami 
which, systematic in Its ardour, as in its cruelty, soon changed 
an idol into a victim, and followed up the jargon of affected de- 
votion with the language of opprobriinn and disgustf 

But while few of those « Cupidons dechainiif'^^j* Capids mi« 
chained,''] who made gallantry the business, end, and object of 
tiieir lives, are now to be found let loose upon society in France, 
a sort of **galanUrie banal^^ [** common gallantry''] still pre- 
vails, which seems inseparable from the French temperament 
Men still ofl*er, as a duty, that assistance, honnige, and, res- 
pect, which the women seem to take, as a right And if, in 
the^ anii^ivalric times, there yet remains a «pot where maa 
seems a « Preux [gallant] by nature, and woman may be a | 
^< qu£enfir life^^^ it is unquestionably France. Even age, ^tov, 
does not inevitably dismiss one sex from the lists of admiration, 
nor reftase the other from the obligations of attention and re- 
spect << Moir un channe, jtaqu^d dans U$ riit9^^ [<« To be 
charming even in wrinkles,'n is not confined to those forms, 
which time has spared, and over whose waning charms love 
still sheds the reflection of his departed light Even mM^ 
there, partakes of the attraction of stx ; and the brilliant fancy 
and inextinguishable sensibility of Madame D'Houdetot, tt 
seventy, awakened an admiration as genuine and as lively, s8 

* When one of the comptaiaanief of Louis XV. proposed to htm a Udf of 
rank, as successor to Mad. de Pompadour, alter a moment's consLderatioii, b« 
replied, ** Non, elle couteroit trap d remmfer,** [** No, she will cost too much if 
she is sent away."] 

f The frail and fiur Countess de Guebriant sent a billet to the Diic de lUdie- 
lieu, to let him know she awaited him, by appointment, near tiie **ctw^ 
mddtiet!* [<' court of the kitchena,"] in the pakda-royal He replied, **Se9tex-9$ 
et charmez le$ marmitoiu, pour letquels wnu etes faite, Adieu^ mm angeH ^ 
[«« Stay there then, and charm the scullions, for whom you were made. Adieu 
mv angel ! I !*'3 Cruelty and contempt were the usual peur-ndwmr [successors] 
of love and devotion, in that school of French g^aUantry, which began tovards 
the middle of the reign of Louis XIV. and was a very diFerent sentiment fran 
that elevated and romantic fpUanttr, which declined, together with the spirit 
of the French nobility, after the wild but gallant conflicts of the Frmuk. 
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tli« personal charms of Ninon de F Enclos obtained, at three- 
score. 

I know not whether it-may be deemed fataly or serviceable to 
noralitji that the spirit of slander meets no encouragement in 
French society, and that a tendency to defamation is considered 
an {prefimgaUe proof of ill-breeding, and vulgar origin. This 
seeming leniency to the faults of others, does not wholly ffprinr 
from an indalgencCf indiscriminate in its views of good and 
evU. It arises, to a certain degree, from a fulness of mind, a 
copiousness and fluency of conversation, that is never driven 
by its own barrenness to the discussion of subjects, merely afid 
invariably of a personal and private nature. Few are so idle, 
so ignorant, or so shallow, as to be indebted to the frailties of 
their neighbours, or their friends, for their sole topic of con- 
versation and remark. Y 

There is also, indeedi on this point a circumspection, which 
leaves the mere stranger in Parisian society lial)le to imposition ; 
for few like to •< throw thejirst stom^*^ and **Jene la cannais 
fn»/^ [« I do not know,"] is the usual reply to any enquiries 
made on the subjects of such females, who, though not of the 
family « dt la pruderie/* still hold their precarious place in 
society, by a decency and pi*(^riety of conduct, which lay sus- 
picion at rest. 

The innumerable sets, circles, and parties, into which the 
immense mass of Parisian society is broken up, does not admit 
of that universal exposure of character and conduct, vrhich, in 
a smaller sphere of action, or whei*e society is more blended, 
and forms one great whole, places every member of the com- 
munity before the mirror of general observation. None but 
characters of eminence and celebrity can be brought before the 
tribunal of public opinion in Paris, and receive the indelible 
marks of infamy or high consideration. To whatever extent 
domestic virtue and conjugal fidelity may be carried, in France, 
by the dissemination of useful knowledge, and the progress of 
moral philosophy, it is extremely difficult to come at any direct 
proofs of their violation. For besides that refinement and re- 
serve, which decline the slanderous communications of the idle 
and the malignant, the long-established laws of decency, with 
that conventional idea of btenseaiice, [propriety,] so implicitly 
obeyed, govern imperiously the forms of French society. It 
may be ttiat, in strict observance of its dictates, more virtue is 
n^ededf than is practised; yet no vain boast is ever made of a 
vice which, though fashion may sanction, morality condemns ; 
sind those, who err *« by stefilth}* have tfic good taste to « hlmhj 
'<>^nd UfameJ' 
It is indeed ^irioufl to observe the severe prudence, united to 
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the childish volatOity of this paradoxical peofde whose chance 
ter and governinent seem so long to haTe been at variance^ as 
to have mataalij re-acted upon each ether, -and reconciled ex« 
tremes idmost irreconcilable, the one alwajs leading by its dis- 
passionate and amiable elements towards ikat virtue, which the 
other endeavoured to oblitorate by slavery and corruption* And 
though the long»inculcated habits of a base morality on a parti- 
cular point, must still have left much of its taint behind it, and 
though the severer and well-developed princifiles, which free 
countries possess, may not have taken a universal root inFrance^ 
yet how favourable to the cultivation of moral qualities, the 
mild and genial temperament of the French nation has ever 
been, is best evinced in that extensive propriety, which eveii 
the most vicious respect, and the most degraded do not violate- 
In the lowest places of public amusement, in the most^mixed 
and motley assemblies, sJi is decency and seeming pi^opriety. 
No look shocks the eye, no word offends the ear of modesty and 
innocence. Vice is never rendered dangerous by example, nor 
are its allurements familiarized to the mind of youth, by the 
publicity of its exhibitions. This propriety of exterior, thia 
moral decency in manners, has been made a subject of accusa* 
lion against the French by recent travellers, who demonstrate 
their patriotism, by extolling even the licentiousness, whicb^ in 
England, openly presenting itself to public observance, marks 
by very obvious limits the line between vice and virtue. But 
England, the first country in the world, because still thefreestp 
will disdain this parasitical eulogiuro on all that is faulty in her 
social institutions, and a coun^ which, at this moment, is 
struggling equally against the insidious influence otprivaU and 
public corrvptioUf wiU surely not rank those among her friends, 
who would intoxicate her with an incense of indisc*riminate 
praise, and confounding her virtues and her faults, lull her inte 
that vain-glorious security which has ever been in all states the 
sure fore-runner of slavery and degradation. 

It is owing to the extreme pmpriety and even pwriJty of man- 
ners, preserved in all public places in France, that young fe- 
males of every rank and condition, well brought up, may re- 
main ignorant, as far as their own observation goes, that there 
dou exist a wretehed portion of their sex, who eat the bread of 
shame, and live by self-degradation* But no woman of any- 
rank or age, who has only mu visited h public place in England, 
can escape becoming the involuntary witness of the most an« 
blushing vice, of the most brutal indecency. 

This Clinical mode of study in morals, formally recommended 
to the innocent and the inexperienced ; this purposely leading the 
sajie tad the vigorous to the bedside of disease and of death ^ 
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this ^ardlne and preserving health, hj exposing it to the ob- 
servation and infection of malady, is a singular paradox ia 
moral doctrine. But surely, when in the accidents of public 
society chance places vice within the sphere of virtue, if the 
former borrows the veil of decency in respectful deference to 
the latter, and shame, blushing and awe-struck, still survives 
the loss of its companion innocence, the cause of moral good ia 
stiU sapported, honoured, and preserved. 

While this decency of exterior extends itself to all the forms 
of public association, it is carried to an excess in private societyt 
which sometimes banishes ease, and induces formality. There 
exists no such mode of gratifying Tanifjf, without risking^/eeKa^f 
as is practised with us, under the generic name of ftirting.^^ 
One of those honest, unmeaning, ^^JHrtaHons,** carried on ia 
the corner of every drawing-room, where an English assembly 
is held, or pursued on the staircase, or doorway, to the great 
annoyance of all persons, not particularly interested in the al- 
liance, would shock an elegant society in Paris, beyond iiU 
C9wer of endurance. In affairs of the heart, French women 
now no medium between love and indifference. They may 
have male JriendSf but they have no ^rts; and if. they have a 
lover, they would be as cautious of distinguishing the fortonato 
being in public society, by any marked preference, as an Eng- 
lishman of fashion would be of making love to his own wife, be« 
fore company. Speaking on this subject to a very clever and 
very witty French woman, Mad. d'E***d, she observed respect- 
ing the decency, even of the women most notedly gallant, <* Le$ 
Franfoises sont Us seults femmes peut-^tre, a quiU ioU permi$ 
^avoir des torts; tar ellts stales s^attacheni d lewrs devoirs et d 
la dtcenctf qtuind miine dies ont une vertu de mmis /" [<« The 
French are the only women, perhaps, whuse frailty may be par- 
doned ; for they continue their attachment to their duties and 
to decency, even when tliey have wandered from the path of 
virtue.'*] 

The public attentions paid by Englishmen, of the most dis- 
tinguished rank, to women of public and notorious characters 
in Paris, and their introduction of such peraons into the private 
circles of society, excited universal indignation and contempt. 
It was in vain to talk to the French of English morality, while 
English women were seen to associate witli, and even to pay 
raiiectful homage to some modem Lais of the day, whose 
fi»hion rather than her talent had become her passport into so^ 
cicty. 

No public women whatever are admitted into good French 

coropKny. Once << snr les planches^^' once upon the boards, 

^ whether as access or as singer, they can never be received by 
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women of character and conditiony except in their .professioBal 
qapacity» when they are engaged and paid **pour dannar utu 
»cene9*' [«< to give a scene,''] on some particular evening* to 
sing their bravura on the night of a private concert. The 
prima Iknma of the opera is tliere never tlie prima Dofma of 
private society. The well-known anecdote of some English 
duchesses holding the shawl of the kite presiding deity of the 
opera house, in London, till she was at leisure to put it on, ex- 
cited infinite mirth in an assembly of French' ladies^ where it 
was related, in my presence. 

The imitative talents have indeed no false appreciation in 
France ; they rank, not htfortf but <i^r original genius. While, 
in our circles, a fashionable actor, or firat-rate singer, would 
be received with a more marked distinction, than an Otway. 
or a Cimarosa ; in France the author and the composer would 
hold a place in public estimation, and in private company, 
which the actor and the singer could never hope to attain. Oh ! 
it is depi^essing to the feelings of high«minded and sensitive ge» 
nitis tlius to receive, in homely obscurity, its scanty remunera- 
tion, and neglected by its cotemporaries, to live only for that 
future day, which will come too late, to awaken the gracious 
emotion arising fixMU con^cioti^ m^rt^y crowned by success; while 
the imitative talents, which owe their being to its labours, and 
derive their materials fi-om its imagination, are couited, feast- 
ed, and paid with an unsparing prodigality. Some of the 
best poets, in England, are at this moment struggling with 
a <<bare sufficiency" far fram those circles, which their talents 
were calculated to irradiate and delight ; while Italian singen 
have recently I'etumed to their own country, to purchase prin- 
cipalities, and English actors are driven to extravagant ex- 
cesses, by the superabundance of suddenly-gotten wealth, which 
they know not how worthily to employ, or prudently to acca- - 
mulate. In this instance they certainly << manage Uiese mat- 
ters better in France.'' 

<< Le siyle a uu «ea:e,'' [« Style has a sex,''] says Marivaox, 
** eton recannoUraU nnefemme dune pkrasCf** [« and a woman 
may be recognized by a phrase."] This observation is per- 
fectly applicable to his own countrywomen. There is in iluk 
language, style, and phraseology, something extremely sexwdt 
Bjiuessef a delicacy, a tact» a sort of instinctive appropriation 
of every word to its subject, which the fine perception and 
flexibility of woman*s peculiar structure can perhaps alone ori- 
ginate. The verbal criticisms of a French woman on literary 
productions, even her |iersonal observations, are delivered with 
a pointed and well turned elegance^ which makes every sen- 
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ttmce an ^tgren. And on Bubjects of mere sentiment^ en the 
develupement of a feelings or the analjsis of a passioii» they 
speak with a precision and a facility* which'* if sometimes defi- 
cient in originality* are always directed by taste* and express- 
ed with terseness. 
\ Perhaps this talent* or acquirement (and I believe it is part- 
I ly bothy) is sometimes carried to an extent that savours of study, 
\ and approaches to affectation ; even though « 9eiUir U bel e«- 
priif^ [<< to be taken for a wit*''] is an imputation.which the most 
confirmed prieieuse [precieuse-^a finical alTected woman] is 
now anxious to avoid. Much however must be allowed to the 
difference of natianal mammr; and tlie manner of the inast na^ 
biral Frenchwoman must carry with it* to English judgment 
in its first impression* the taint of affectation. Until experi- 
ence correct the erroi** her motions* her gestures* her air* all 
seem characterised by motive* and rather calculated* 'than in- 
voluntary. The sudden lighting-up iif her countenance* when 
addressed* gives her* according to our pidegmatic standard of 
inexpreBsive quietude* the semblance << of calling-up*'' like 
Lady PtntweexUf f< a look* for the occasion.*' And this* how- 
ever* is mere natural mobility* aided by habit and confirmed 
by fashion. And though it is impossible not to see* that there 
still remain in. society many of these <«/aeoaai«res*'' [«< affect- 
ed women*"] whose motions go ^* par res9ort" [<< by springs*"] 
who, like Moliere^s CUmSnef make << la numt, pour montrer une 
petite bouchCf et rmUnt k$ ysuor* pour lesfaire paroitre grands,** 
[** who purse up their lips to make a small mouth* and roll their 
eyes that they may look large*''] yet* generally speaking* all 
palpable affectation is* in good society* deemed full as vulgar 
and as ridiculous* as it is in England ; while whatever strikes 
as original or naive, in the manner of the women of other 
coantriesy obtains the tribute of unqualified and liberal appro- 
bation. 

Female education appeared to me much less systematic* and 
k«6 professional* than with us ; attended with infinitely less 
^our* and less pursued forpurposos of exhibition. Music 
^^s an acquirement* ado|ited only by natural taste and siipe- 
Her talent. It makes no indispensMe branch of education ; and 
its theory is even sometimes studied* where its practice is ne- 
{lected. While pretension is thus universally discountenanced* 
ti|e unsuspecting visitor* who enters the saloon* in search of tlie 
I^i^ber enjoyments of socid intercourse* is never taken in, by a 
^ries of early preludes, and ^< usrfvl grounds,^ performed by 
amolettr debutantes ; nor is a feigned admiration volunteered or 
^torted* with all the corollary observations on new systems* 
or the merit and qualifications of the various fashionable and 
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rival profe(»or8 of the day. I did not indeed hear oitich anuOeur 
music in Paris; but what I did bear, was exquisite' and/fi nish- 
ed. One of the finest performers on the piano-forte, in Eiiropef 
is a young French lady of fashion, now resident in Paris, the 
charm of every cil'cle, the soul of every society, in which fibe 
appears ; and yet I believe there are few, who would forejj^o her 
conversation, for her music; or who would not find her wit and 
jdeasantry << $tiU nvteUr than her songj** 

Among the arts most pursued in the range of female educa- 
tion, jmiiuKn; seems the most prevalent It is cultivated by 
women of the first rank with great succCvSs.f The liberal and 
spendid exhibitions of the best efforts of the greatest masters, 
both of the modern and ancient schools, which, until within the 
last two years, were open to the French public, afforded unpa- 
ralleled opportunities for the cultivation of taste and the for- 
mation of judgment ; and native talent was called forth and 
assisted by the multiplicity of models and the facility of pursuit, 
which every whore presented themselves. 

Still, however, in P^ance, as every where, the arts are most 
indebted to those, who Uve by profesdng them. The best mu- 
sic is to be had, for money : the best pictures are those, which 
may be bought: and the universal passion of the nation for in- 
tellectual and literacy pursuit, dire^cts the views of female edu- 
cation more particularly to the cultivation of mind, than to the 
imitative tdents. Reading and conversation are their resource 
and their habit ; and if they furnish society with fewer pretend- 
ing and inferior artists, they enrich it with a proportionate 
number of well-informed and elegant gentlewomen. 

It was observed by the patriarch of Femejf, in one of hu ejf- 
ftkaljits, that « les Farinens parient Men Uurtangue^ parce qu*U$ 
n^en savent point (Pautres,'^* [«• the Parisians speak their own 
language well, because they know no other.'*] If he had said, 
^^parleut point d'autreSf*^ ["speak no other,'*] the observation 
would be better applied to the French of the present day. The 
French organ seems to lend itself with great difficulty to the 

* Mademoiselle d'Alpay, tlie young and devoted friend and companion of the 
Princess de Craon ; knoAvn to some of the first persons in England, by the ex- 
ertion of her talent ,and virtues, during a painful emigration. 

fit is impossible to touch on the subject of female accomplishments, In 
France, without noticing the three charming daughters of the late celebrated 
AI. d*Esmenard. These very young ladies speak French, English, and Spaniab, 
with equal elegance and fluency, and are first-rate musicians. Mad. Inis d'Es- 
menarcl, notwithstanding her extreme youUi, has already obtained some cele- 
brity for her exquisite talents in miniature-punting, and ranks high among the 
distinguished pupils of her master, Isabey. By the recent changes in the go- 
vernment, the members of this most accomplislied family have suffered much 
jin their circumstances, and the dauglUer of an ex-minister now seeks resources 
bf subsistence in a talent acquired mxm taste, for the purposes of amusemeofi 
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firmation of sounds, not strictly vernacular* l scarcely knew 

a woman in Paris, who did not read En^sh, who had not read 

aH our classical authors; yet I knew but three, who could 

speak it to be understood ; and two of those ladies had been in 

Enf^land. 

[ To understand, how totally different the rythmus of a lan- 

I guage is from its appearance to the eye, it is necessary to hear 

I it spoken by a foreigner, wtio never heard it inronounced by 

I others. The efforts occasionally made by some of my fair 

I Pariuan friends, to address me in English, resembled very much 

the attempts at enunciation of the pnpOs of the Abbe Sicard, in 

his seminary for the dumb and deaf. The words seemed boUed 

ittt, after a little convulsive struggle in the throatt as Harleqain 

is made to articulate, in the Italian comedy, by a violent thump 

given him on the back. A very pleasant person, after an ineffec- 

toal contest with some guttural sounds of th and pA, exclaimed : 

'^Ml ma cMrCf c^est imiiUe; ce vUain Jinglais me resie toujowrs 

0»gesier.*^* [^« Ah, my dear, it is useless^ this ugly English 

always stays in my throat.'*] 

I never, however, found myself inclined to smile at their diffi-' 
colties and their mistakes, that their own polite and kind in- 
dulgence to the ludicrous errors, which they hear every day 
made in their own polished language, did not give me soma 
very compunctious <' visitings of conscience," The pains, in- 
deed, they take to transkUe a foreigner to Mmself; to clear up 
tbe confusion of bis ideas, in the entanglement between two 
langtiages, are equally indefatigable and amiable ; and they 
have a peculiar expertness at this . sort of verbal construing, 
wbich places their habitual good-nature in strong relief. I re- 
inember a friend of mine explaining to the celebrated Mad. de 
V**te, the influence which the voice of the law in England held 
oyer tbe people; which, he observed, was sui*e to enforce obe-' 
dience even to its most inferior officers. To illustrate this po- 
aition, he chose a riotous assemblage of the lower orders, sud- 
denly dispersed by the constable of the parish. << Out, Madamt^^^ 
("Yes, Madam,"] he repeated, **dispersi par le conntiable/^ 
[** dispersed by the constable."] 

The good sense of Mad. de V seemed rather to revolt at 

the anmetabU^s interfering upon such occasions ; and she began 
to sound the mistake by, «< Comment done, m4>nsieurf vow» ave» 
<^A un grand connttable? Voii% ave» done aussi vos Annea de 
Montmorenci ?" [** How sir, have you also a grand constable ? 
Ha?eyou also your Anne de Montmorenci?"] My English 

* I have often been much amused, by hearing French ladies discuia the 
**»^ of tbe style of Bobectson, Uiune, Gibboo, and Johnson. 
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IKend^ proToked at her dolnesS) endeavoored to explain to her, 
that nothing could be less like the great Anne de Montmorencii 
than the worthy compeers of Monsieur Townsend and Ca 
<« Enflfh Madamef'^^ [« In short, Madam/'] he added, «« un U^ 
eonstabUf c'est un alguazil^*^ [** a high-constable is an algaazfl.''] 

^ JSihf seigneur dieu^ monsieurt^* replied Mad. de V , «< qu^ed 

u que vcns venex done A me dirt? Vaus ween de9 jMguasdUi'^ 
vous autres Jiers ripublicains I** [<< Ah, Monsieur, what do yon 
tell me? Have you Alguazils! — -lou proud republicans TH Mj 
English friend was now completely posed, until Mad. deV— - 
undertook to translate for him, and with the customary << tentSf 
vous atte% tHitr," [** come now, you shall see,*'] found a paral- 
lel for the grands constables of England, in some ef the subal> 
tern departments of the French pi)lice/' 

It Ls a very singular circumstance, that the return of the 
French emigrants from England, after a twenty-five ycare 
residence in that country, has absolutely added nothing to the 
stock of acquirements, in the English language or literature. 
Of the numbers whom I met in society, who had resided in 
England, I could never get one to speak to me in English, with 
the exception of the Prince Louis de la Trimouille, and the 
Prince de Beauveau. The usual reply was, upon all occasions, 
^fJ^entends PJSlngUnSf mats je ne U parte paSf^^ [«•! understand 
English, but I do not speak it"] 

1 was at court the night that Mrs. Gallatin, the American 
ambassadress, was presented to the Duchesse d'Angouleme^ 
who addressed her in French. Being informed that Mrs, G. 
did not apeak French, her royal higness expressed her ivgret 
to Mn Gallatin, that she could not address his lady in English, 
as she conUt not speak that lang^iage. Madame d'AngouIeme 
was received under the protection of England, while yet almost 
a child, and lived there twenty years. The emigrant nobilityi 
indeed, seem to haVe stopt short with English literature, as 
with every thing else, at the reign of Louis XIV. They still, 
talk with delight of the « Seasons of Monsieur TonsoHf^' an* 
enquire with unabated friendship after « Monsieur Vongf tt to 
eharmantes nuiis,^ [♦•Mr. Young, and his chaitning nights.*'] 
A hundred times I have been offered a pinch of snuff, and a 
short criticism together, on English poesy ; beginning i»itfc# 
^*Ahf madame^ vmis ave% des poetes charmavis, charmanlsl 
Votre Tonson^ par exemple; et ros romans, madame, rotrt 
« Betsi TutlesSf^' muis c'tst un bijou^ qiie voire Betsi Tatkss* | 
jpcwr ne rien dire de la divin£ Clarissei**^ [•* Ah, madain» yoa 

• I triedt in vain, on my return to Eng^land, to procura " Betsey ThouAt* 
less," the first ^nane novel, I believe, written in the English language, to» 
I might m} self judofe of the merito of a work, so highly estimated by ^^ 
of roy French friends. 
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and your novels, madamf your Betsey Thoughtless — it is a 
jewei, that Betsey Thoughtless ! to say nothing of the divine 
Clarissa/'] 

Italian and German are more spoken in France than En^ish^ 
though not more read ; and all the continental languages indeed 
. enter more into the system of education in France, since the. 
^ revolution, than they ever did at any period before that event. 
The reason is obvious : France for a time held the same place 
in Europe, which Rome had once held in the.tben known worldy 
and persons of all nations were found filling the public places, 
and congregations, in the private circles of its capital. * 

It may be said of a French woman, what the king of Prussia 
said of himself: <« Lorsque je siiis Utn comprinU, fai une res- 
KHirce admira5/e,'? [« When 1 am hard-pressed, I have admi- 
rable resources."} For the full development of the character 
and faculties, a French woman must be placed under the influ- 
ence of circumstances of great emergency. She makes a much 
lietter heroine than a hausewykf and is more adequate to en- 
counter dangers and difficulties, which call for exertion, and 
bring great recompense, than to meet the bustling duties of 
every -day-life, which require only small sacrifices, but demand 
pei^tuai efforts. There is a sort of real or affected helpless- 
ness about French women of the higher classes, which renders 
them very dependant upon their domestics; and tLfemnU'dem 
ihambre^ or maitre-iPhoteLf has the same superintendence in a 
French family, as in England would devolve on its mistress^ 
except she was of the very highest class, and at the head of ait' 
establishment, quite unknown in France. No woman of the 
lowest description meddles witli the mysteries of dress-making : 
their needle-work is all oniamental; and I have ofprheard* 
coarse, vulnr persons in shops and public places talk of thei^ 
eimturihrest Xmantua-makers,] their maridiandes de modes^ [mil- 
liners,] and their fetnmeS'de-cka^nbref who had themselves by no 
means so respectable an appearance, as a second-rate houses 
maid in the famOy of an English gentleman. 

The ability and shrewdness of a French woman, of conditioiiy 
teem indeed confined to the penetration of character, the deve* 
lopmeat of passions, and to subjects of taste and abstraction* 
She rarely applies the full foi*ce of her powers to the coarser 
business of lifb. She is unequal to those economical calculations^ 
by which English thrift balances means, and regulates expenses* 
In the distribution of pecuniary matters, the femme comine U 
foiUf the woman of fashion, is, generally speaking, an amiable^ 
but thoughtless child. She gratifies her leelings and her pro- 
pensities with careless promptitude, gives h^ money, to the 
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relief of misery, or to the demands of her milliner, with un- 
reflecting readiness ; and lays out her income in dress and cha- 
rity, trinkets and amusements, with prodigal simplirity. I never 
heard a French woman say any thing was dear; and when I 
have often thought to astonish them, by tlie exorbitant charges 
of a tradesman, who I supposed had made me pay •< en dame 
JktgUnsef^^ [•* like an English lady.*'] they have always assured 
me with « fnaUf ce fCest pas chtr^^* [•* but, it is not dear/*] 

Among the middle classes, howevpr, and most particularly 
among that large class of well-bom persons, whom a long train 
•f political vicissitudes have practised in all the extremes of 
^i^ealth and of indigence, I am txAA the most i-igid economy is 
ttnited to that decency of appearance, which almost amounts to 
elegance. By this sorotr fairef [management] of the female 
heads of families, many are comfortably supported in Paris# 
and are enabled to enjoy the society of a select circle, on am 
income, which would scaixely maintain an individusd, in a coun- 
try town in England. 

Economy, thus thoroughly understood, is still further pro- 
moted by the consolidation of families : for the breaking up and 
dividing the common resources, by a multipication of separate 
establishments, is an event of very considerable rarity. This 
Messed union of (amily interests and of family affi^tions, which 
vnites so many generations under one roof, and blends the views 
of the aged and the young, is one of the happiest aspects, in 
which the character and habits of the nation present themselves. 
The churlish separation of intei^ests, whic^h with us soon loos- 
;en8 the ties of parental and filial tenderness, which makes the 
aspiring son pant for that majority, which gives him an inde- 
pendent establishment, and renders the zealous father the sus- 
•piciouaflenant of his impatient heir, is wholly unknown in 
France. Their domestic life is pui*ely patriarchal ; every 
family consists of three or four generations, all gathercKl under 
the same roof, all assembling at the same hearth, and ranging 
round the same table. That cheeriness of spirit, that even flow 
of temper, which « opens in each heart a tUtU heaveih** pre* 
serves an harmony and order in the social government of every 
.minagef [household] which the morbid humours and bilious af* 
fections, engendered by less genial climes and temperamenti^ 
BO frequently disturb. 

Among the many charming family pictures, which so oftes 
gratified my heart and imagination, by the exhibition of united 
affections, may I be permitted to select one, which, for its 
brilliancy and beauty, might claim that preference, which my 

Ctitude for attentions received from all its members unre- 
tiagly gives. I mean the family of the Prince de fieao- 
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waD.# Interesting hj its historical relations, but doubly in- 
teresting^ by its present po8iti«>n, and by combining, in its groop 
of four generations, all that is venerable in age, respiectable in 
maturity, liively in youth, and charming in infancy. 

It is a most gracious sight to behold these little patriarchal 
circles always united, always tfigether* enjoying the delicious 
"freshness of the summer evenings, in all the public gardens of 
) Paris. The grand-childi*en, and somt times the great grand- 
children, attendee! by their *« honnes^^^ lead the van, with their 
flight, bounding steps, and playful gambols; *^les chtrspartns^^ 
[«< the dear parents/'] as they are usually called, follow, and 
<< U bon papa et la bonm mamTua** [•« tlie grand-paiia and grand 
mamma^j bring up the rear, with well sustained gravity. 
^ Chairs ai-e hired, or seats are taken immediately, for the eklers ; 
while the younger party are permitted, under the vigilant eye 
of te Aonfie, to skip their, ropes, or dance' their "rofute*;'* to 
form b(dIow squares, or to mount guard (for all the boys are 
military,) while « les petites marchandeSf*^ or petites bouqiietiiresf 
\ f«the little merchants, or the little llower-girls,'*] with well- 
iaught insinuation of manner, offer to « mes awHMtB demai- 
^dle^;^ or €i ieauxjeunesmesiieurSf^ ["my amiable young la- 
dies or fine young gentlemen,'*] their cot^ures [sweet-meats] 
I and nosegays, for a remuneration, left to the generosity of the 
young purchaser ; with the usual observatif »n of mademmaelle a 
to figure trop fdiiuMe, povr que je ne meJUrois pas d sa ^inere^ 
^9 [Madem«nselle Itoks so amiable that I cannot but trust my* 
self to her generosity.] 

The femme^-chainbre is at this moment the same familiar, 
shrewd, important, and ostensible person, in a French family, 
ss she appears in the Toineties and Dorines, the inimitaide m- 
i vantes [waiting-women] of Midiei'e. Sometimes the director- 
general of the establishment, she is always the cabinft-minister 

* THe family de Beaaveaii is one of the most ancient houses of Lorraine, and 
*hey are princes of the empire. The uncle of tlie present prince was the 
celebivted minister of Louis XV; his maternal uncle» the no less celebrated 
Chevalier de Boufflers, the author of tlie letters from Switzerland, and the 
^fant Mri, [beloved pupil] of Voltaire. The Princesse de Beauveau, one of 
the most amiable women in France, is dauffliter to the Duke de Mortemart.— 
Their eldest son, Prince Charles, is united to the sister of the Duke de Choi- 
•eul rrssUn, and co-heiress to the wealth of that rich and illustrious family. — 
Their second son. Prince Edmond de Beauveau, who, with his brother, attain- 
ed at a very early age to high nuUtary distinction, is at once a ftir, and a 
splendid ims^e of the youth of Prance, gallant, spirited, and impetuous^ inhe- 
riting " Veaprit de Mortemart,** [« the genius of Mortemart,"] as his maternal 
hirth-right, with some of the romantic traits and arch humour, which distin- 
guished the youth of the author of the " Bdjie de Golconde** [" Queen pf Gol- 
conda.**] The young latlies, Natalie and Gabrielle de Beauveau, are, accord- 
hiS to the ftandard of Bnglish taste, the loveliest persons in Parif. 
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of her lady ; who generally brings her into Che familyy on Am 
wedding-day, and she is not unfrequently the only female 
yant in the house. 

As it is less the fashion with French ladies to << courir les I 
Hfu^f^ than it is with English ladies « to shop^^* almost all par- 
chaaes are made by'the jmni«-ite-cAani6r£, except matters of 
mere taste or fancy. And I have generally heard itobserved^* 
by women of my acquaintance, that the attachment and fide- 
lity of these persons rendered them perfectly worthy of thft^ 
trust reposed in them. Wf 

The suivanJte of the young married lady, frequently becomes 
in time la botme of the matron ; and to her care the children 
are entrusted; even the first rudiments of their education are 
committed. La bonne is a charming character, peculiar to f 
France; something between the Grecian nurse and the Spanish ' 
duenna ; witii all tiie affectionate devotion of the one, and all 
the official dignity of the other. "Respected by the servants^ 
beloved by the children, and treated with consideration by her 
employers, la bonne generally remains in the family, after her 
young charge is consigned to the care of superior instructors.* 
Voltaire is said to have submitted to the jurisdiction of hii 
bonnet al the moment that he exercised an absolute authority 
over the opinions of more than one-half of literaiy Europe. 

In one of the many delightful conversations I had with Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Yilette, on the subject of Voltaire, her 
adopted father, she related to me some pleasant anecdotes of 
the influence which Barbara^ or, as he called her, Baba, his ati^ 
cient bonitf, held over him. Barbara was an old Savoyard^ 
peevish, irritable, and presuming ; but devoted to her illos- 
trious charge, and watching with maternal solicitude over 
those infirmities of his age, which her own was exempt from. 
'« One day," said Madame de Vilette, « during my residence 
at Femey, while I was making my toilette, I was startled by 
the violent ringing of Voltaire's beU. I flew to bis apartment 
while Barbara (who always sat in his anti-chamber) hobbled 
after me. ^ Je sonne mon agonie !* [< I am in an agony !'] vo- 
ciferated Voltaire, as we entered together. *Je me mmre^^^^ 
[« I am dying,'] he then explained to us, that he had drank a 
cup of rose water by mistake, and was almost poisoned. < Con^ 
mentdoncJ^ exclaimed the provoked Barbara, released from her 
fears, and restored to her ill-temper. 

• The establishment of a French fiimily of rank and fortune generaHy con- 
8iBts i3i a/emme'de-chambre and femme^-charge a nuAtre d* hotel, and vaiot-^k' 
ehambre; [a waiting- woman and houae-keeper, a steward and valet de cham- 
bre ;] two laquais or footmen, one of whom is the Jrotieur, [scourer,] (jhefmd 
dd la fMtwfij) performing all the offices of a house-maid with us. To these 
' fere added ch^-ik-adtine, andgarffon dt^^Jfice^ [the oookaad the paati3r4>oy.3 
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<« Comment done! II fakt etre labite des Utei, pour fare une 
idk iottxseJ* [*< Why \ you must be the fool of tools to make such 
% blunder.**] 

« BiU9 ou fum»" replied Voltaire, with the subdued tone of a 

fchided school -boy ; **Un*esi guerre pUnsant d^itre empoisonnik 
mirne par tesprit de rose /*' [*< Fool or not — ^it is scarcely plea- 
sant to be poisoned even with the essence of roses !"] 

Moliere had also his bonntf and BabUf and la Foretf belong as 
much to posterity, as the illustrious geniuses, whom they had 
the honour to serve, in the responsible character of *fla 
hmne:^ 
llie state of domestic servitude * in France, has, from the 
I earliest times, evinced the inherently amiable and mild dispo- 
i sitton of the people ; a disposition which alone ameliorated and 
|\ rendered durable the severity of the feudal system* The term 
ifeme^fifue rarely carried with it any sense of degradation. Ii| 
tbe days of Charlemagne, many of the great officers of the 
"^rowiitbore the same epithet as the domestic servants of the 
^ CHirt. The ancient nobility placed their children in a sort of 
I dimestic servitude in the families^ of noblemen, more opulent 
anymore powerful than themselves. Bayard, the *f chevalier 
tai^ tadie ei sanspeur,*' [« the knight without fear and without 
reproach,^'] was conducted, while yet a boy, by his father, to 
the castle of his rich and powerful uncle the bishop of Greno- 
ble, to enrol him among tbe youth of the prelates establishment; 
when^ after mass, ^^Onsemiid iaUe, ou derechefckacnnfit tris bonne 
chert f et y servoit le bon chevalier ^ tant sagemeiU et honeteinentf que 
foul lemonde en dieoU du Men,'' [<• they sat down to table where 
there was excellent cheer, and the good chevalier waited on them 
^th so much cleverness and propriety, that every body praised 
him/'] Tbe young Bayard soon learnt the graces of his of- 
fice, with all the address of the young Cyrus ; and when the 
Buke of Savoy came to dinner at the bishop's, « Bayard,'* 
■ays Theodore Oodfroy, << le eervoU Ms mignonrument,*^ [" ser- 
ved him very prettily."] 

It is not very long since the Due de Bouillons* paid to the 
Noailles a pension, ^^parce qu^eUe itaitla recompense des services 
domestiques rendus par un Mmlles d la maison de Turenne ;'* 

e^ as a jrecompence for the domestic services rendered by a 
oailles to the house of Turenne ;"] and Louis XIY. talks of 
sending a ^^ grand sdgneurf qui estmondomesHque,^^ [« a great 
lord who is my domestic,''] on an embassy to the Pope. 

* A curious incident took place some yean back at Pant. Mons. C -e, 
• private gentleman, dressed his servants in the same liverjr as the Duke de 
^llerois. The duke took exception to it. Mons. G e told him, thst the 
Inrexy was his own. and that the YiUeroishaaformeify worn it 
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Modern servitude in France, le^ dignified and respectabk 
than in more primitive times, is still softened by many indol- 
geticesy and rendered more tolerable, \fy the mutual ginnl wlB 
'Which usually exists between the master and the domestic. The 
health and comfort of the servants in France are much more 
attended to than in any pat*t of Great Britain. They are not 
confined, the greater portion of the day, under ground, in tm- 
*9vfipl€S()ine vmdtSf dignified by tt|e name of kitchen and offices. 
The French (2^?c« is on the ground-floor; or, frequently, every 
itage [story] has its little kitchen, where the chef-de-^Msime and 
the garfon d*qffice [the qook and the p%ntry-bov] only inhabit; 
all the rest of the domestics occupy the anti-room^ which in too 
near the apaitment of the superior of the family, to admit of 
boisterous mirth, or coarse impropriety. 

This fiianiber, generally spacious, looks into the court-yard^ 
and is simply furnished with necessary accommodations : its 
^tave is the foyer [hearth] of domestic sociality in winter, and 
in Slimmer the open windows are equally attractive. Wtre the 
femme-de'Chambref always seated at her work-table, glajices 
her shrewd look, from undf r the eye, at the guest who passes 
on to the apartment of her lady : here the inaiire fPhatd looks 
over his accounts ; and the valet-de-chambre reads his novel, or 
bis play, ready to perform his office of groom of the chamber ; 
while the more bustling frcftteurf [scourer,] who in the evening 
assists as Uiquais^ or footman, is engaged in all the active aer* 
vice of the house during the day. Here too are received ail the 
servants who may arrive with the carriage* of the guests ; for 
the lady and her footman walk up together ; and eadi have an 
equally comfortable apartment to receive them. A poor gen- 
tleman in boots, or a prince covered with all the inrigma of 
rank and royalty, seem to excite the same sensation in the anti- 
room. The servants all keep their seats, and no one attemps 
to rise at the entrance of the most distinguished guest, but the 
maitre d" hotel or valtt^ who is to throw open les grands baitans* 
[great folding-doors,] with a theatrical air, and announce, with 
a most stentorial voice, the rank and name of the stranger. 

There is no contrast more shocking and violent, in English 
society, than that pt*esented by the situation of master and ser* 
vauts duritig the hours of social intercourse of fashionable 
London. For the one, the air is perfumed with roses, and the 
chill atmospliere of winter expelled by every artificial contri- 
vance ; and comfort, enjoyment, and accommodation are stu- 
diously accumulated. For the other, all is hardship, suflTering, 
and endurance. Exposed for hours to all the inclemency oC 
the season, in listless idleness, or in vicious excess (the neces- 
sary and inevitable alleviation of their dqpraded sttuationy) this 
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Ifti^ end ageless dam of persons gratify the ostentation offtMr 
masters, at the expeni»e of beaithy and of evory better feeling 
and higher caiuiidei'ation. 

|n France, the health, c(»nifort« and morab of the servants 
gain by an arrangement, which good taste, and good feeling, 
Beem 'alike to have instituted. When the guests of the evening 
assembly arrive at the porU*oocMrei [great gate] the porter as- 
signs a place, either in a vacant revmCf [coach-house] or in the 
OMirt-yard, for the carriage and horses, which, geiierally slicl- 
tered from the weather, and 9hut up under the care of the por- 
ter, leave no further anxiety on the minds of the masters or. 
^rvantsy wbo usually ascend together tlie vast open stait'cai^e. 
- While the foriQer pass on to the saloon, the latter join the cir- 
cle of second-handed high life, in the anti-room, which, well 
lighted and well warmed, generally presents a card-table, wlieiM) 
some round game is playing. Qr, perhaps, litth* groufis a.s-» 
lemble, while som^ one, reads aloud the journals of the day, or 
tome novel, tale, or vaudtoUUf [ballad ;] for every body reads 
in Paris, and the servants are neither last nor least among the 

8tudif>U8.* 

I beiieve, indeed, it is peculiar to Finance, that there exists in, 
it a branch of literature, which, if not very extensive, is solely 
i^rotiriated to the use aud benefit of servants. << Le vrai re- 
P-^ne an gouroememei^ des Bergen et des Bergires,^'^ p< I'he truo. 
administration of the government of shepherds and shephenl- 
«»<»/*] by Le ban Bergetf [by the good shepherd,] is a very 
ancient production, applicable to tlie rustic ni^iia^^. «Xe 
pot/oi/ cocAer^*' [*« The perfect coachman,'^] supposed to have 
been written by the Duke dc Nevei-s ; ** VAuteur laqvmB;^ 
^Lipiede Jasmin, h b<m laqtuusf^^ '^ La muiMim rrglee ;" ^ Les 
•Dttjoir* genereux des domestiques de l*un et Vautre stxe envers Dieu^ 
^ kur maitres et maitressesj par un damestique^ and '^ Le mqyen 
t^ former un bon domestique $^* [** The footman turned author^** 
"the life of Jasmin the good footman ;" "the well-i-egiilated 
house;" <« the general duties of servants of both sexes, to God, 
«nd to their masters and mistresses, by a servant;" and ♦< tlie 
^ay to make a gnod servant ;"] are all works of great utility, 
Written with appropriate simplicity ; aud making but a smsdl 
P*rt of the domestic library. • 

*'Burinjgr tbrou^ the ftnti«rooin, at Mad. De Briche's, one Sunday evening, 
* v>» acctdentftUy detained there for a few minutes ; during which lime I 
*pjinted thirty »er\'Ant8 engaged in playing round games. Among the showy 
''coch liTeries, I perceived the liveries of the Haidwick family, of the British 
Bnhtoaador's, and tho«e of some otlier distinguished British families. The 
Jnjlith footmen seemed to assimilate very readily with French modes, and 
■Ottbtless thought this a pleaaanter mode of passing their time, than waiting iq 
^« ^et% or even ttruggling to get ft4suttaii«e under a teroporay fihcd, in 
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I Iras one day walking on the quel VMaxre^ follotred by ov 
hufium de jlace^ when he suddenly stepped up to me, and, point- 
ing to a bookseller's shop, " Jhik grqnd VoUairtt*^ [« The ^reat 
Voltaire,'*] he observed; << FbtM, MadanUf une maisonconsa^ 
eree an gtmt P^ [<• There, madam, is a house consecrated to 
genius !"] There died Voltaire — in that apartment with the 
shutters closed. << There," he added emphaticaUy, ^ died the 
first of our great men ; perhaps also the lasV^ 

Upon all occasions, indeed, this intelligent attendant exhibited 
a knowledge of French literature, which, from a discovery he 
once incidentally made, appeared to me the more surprising. 

I was one morning writing a note to the Baron Denon, and 
being a little doubtful of the purity of my French, I was read- 
ing aloud my billet to my husband, for the benefit of his gram- 
matical experience; when our valet, Charles, who was arrang* 
ing some flowers in the room, paused in his work to listen to 
me. Before I had got half through my note, he interrupted 
me with, **MiUe pardons^ moM — Madame—-'' [<«A thousand 
pardons, madam— but — ''] and he hesitated. <«This is not 
French, then,'' I observed: «is it not so, Charles?" Makf 
•ttt, MadamCf c^est Franfoise ri vous vouIm; mats ce n^esipar 
iPUB, etpuiSf pour U style c'est fkoid," [^* Yes, indeed, madani, 
it is French if you chuse ; but it is not pure, and then the stylt 
is cold.'*] 

« As for inistance, Charles ?" 

<< Eh btat, madarMf par exempU\ [<< Well, madam, for in- 
stance,] you begin by saying, you regret that you cannot havt 
the pleasure, &c. &c. and you should say, *^je guis au dtstspwr^ 
[<« I||m in despair."] 

I proposed to Charles to write the letter himself, and that I 
would copy it. 

«< You may write it, at my dictation, if you please, mifazdi," 
said Charles, ** but for reading and writing,^ he added, **vM 
nne branchi de mon iducaJHon^ qu*on a tout afidJt ne ji^e," [•« that 
is a branch of my education, which has been entirely w%- 
lected."] 

The Yiote as dictated by Charles, was sent to Mons. Denoiit 
and I believe holds a place among the other curiosities of his 
collection. 

The circumstance of this illiterate lUeratus quoting, and ec* 
casionally alluding, to works of celebrity,* notwitbstandim 

* Speakinf of La JBeOe UmmadUre [The fiur Lemonade-seller] of the Pakk- 
JtByaly Charles implied to her a line from Moliere : " EUe ouvre une gran^ 
bouchCf pour ne tien dire,** [«« She opens her mouth wide, to sav notfing,^] 
addin^^ "car $ikmtam9i kito. fue bclh,** ["for she is n groat a ioolaa i^e is 
abeauty.''^ 
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liJB hsLvrng^fUgUcted the more vulgar attainnent of redding and 
vjritUig, induced me to make some inquiry as to bis mode of 
study. Charles informed me that it was usuid for the lower 
ciassesy in his quartkrf to assemble at each other's doors in the 
fttiamer's e\ enings, for the purpose of listening to some << iec- 
lure.'' AU who could ready took the book in turn ; and those 
who could^ not» listened, marked^ learned, and inwardly di* 
jested. 

The number, however, who cannot in turn contribute io the 
iDStructiun of their friends, is very small. Nothing is more 
usual than to see tlie hackney ^coachmen reading on their stands^ 
and even the ** ccmmissi^oniuiireSf^' and the porieurg d^eaUf twa^ 
ter-carriers,] drawing a duodecimo from their pockets, and pe^ 
fusing it with the most pro4bund attention, in the intervals of 
tb^f labour. It is impossible to visit <• les HaUes,^^ the Parnas- 
sus of the comic Yadee, without being struck with the market* 
opened equally for poetry and jxJtatoes, for philosophy and 
fish, for herbs and liistory. Ther^ the cries of « Haricots vertSp^ 
sad « v&yezft voyex, inomiewr, des maqiurmix frais,*^ [•< kidney^ 
beans, and se^, see^ sir, here are fresh mackar^,''] are Hiin^ed 
with «v0t/4 ksfaUes dt la Fontaine^ voUa le TeUnuupie de F0* 
itdom! v(Ma Its contes de Mons. de Vdtaire /" [<< here are La 
Fontaine's fables, here is Fendon's Teleroachus! here are Vol* 
taire^ Talcs !"] Food for tlie mind and for the body is here 
^ght with ec|nal facility, and both are adapted to tke means 
of tbe humble purchasers; for it is certain that these hawkfire 
veuU not carry their classical' ware to the haunts of tlie lowly 
and the vulgar, if they did not find a ready market even ammif 
fish-wives and marchandes des htrbes. 

The benevolent Mons. Chamousset, the Howard of France^ 
Kojected a society for servants so eariy as in 1754, under the 
wuneof << L'eUMissement pour ks domesUques malades, £tPa$jik 
pent ks servantes hars ds condition,''* [** The establishment for 
sick servants, and the asylum for servants o'lt of place."] Other 
sifliilar establishments have arisen since the revoiutiout to im«- 
prove their conditicm, and to provide against the inevitable 
evils of a^ and infirmity. 

There is no class, in France, whose manners so strongly re- 
tain the marks of the short-lived day of *< liberty and equaUty^" 

*" On cmUe,** §tiy% the Abb^ Gregoire in his esccllent woHc; ** Ih H^nui^ 
Hdti^ &c. *' actudlenunt dam la cufutale qjioCre vin^ta corporaaoiu 4$ cefimkart^ 
fM em^raasetU itu mohu aix mille famiUca^ ce que lea / arte ^ I ^ctmorme, avx b*mfte^ 
•wwret, d Vamttcmce r^ciproque^*' [** We can enumerate as actually exiting in 
the oapital eighty institutions of this kind, which take m at least sSx thonsmd 
&Biihea, and vhicb gkre tbembabiti o£ ewaawy, indttstiy, 'ao^ jKBinapca! 

M8iltollCC."J 

T 
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as the domestic servants. There is indeed a certain line of de* 
ference and respect which thej never pass : but within tliat 
boundary, they are cominunicative» easy, and almost familiar; 
and with their masters, as with their friends, they consult, ad- 
vise, forewarn, condole and rejoice, with undisguised sympathy 
and interest. I have frequently noticed, in the first houses, a 
servant tap his roaster on the shoulder, to direct his attention 
to some guest who stood in need of it It would be there quite 
unnecessary to make exception for tLlkensedrisiMlity^ in tzvomr 
of ** old OrousCf in the gun-roomf^ as Diggory does with M. 
Hardcastle. A French laquais feels the merit of a good story* 
to the full as much as his master ; and is almost as audible, in 
testifying his approbation. I have sometimes seen the servants 
almost convulsed with laughter, at the pleasantries and humour- 
ous stories that circulated among the guests, upon whom tbey 
were attending. 

The familiarity and influence of the servants at a certain 
period of society, in France, their acuteness, dexterity, and 
JinessCf furnished the old dramatic poets and novel writers with 
their leading characters and plots. And thougli the general 
diffusion of knowledge, occupation of time, and improvement of 
morals, must naturally lessen the influence of low cunning, and 
dispense with the agency of unprincipled ability, stUl great 
quickness of perception, and shrewdness of observation, may 
be traced in the successors of the ScapinSf and MasciirUs, and 
ScagnareUeSf of the older times. . 

Shortly before I left Paris, a friend of mine told me that his 
^oaUt-de-chuinbref one morning while dressing his hair, pen^eiv- 
ingtiiatiie was reading La Bruyere, observed, « Cd hornmeU 
aoait grande cannois9ance du coeur kumain ; mais il hi manqua 
nne chose^ (fest d^avair ti( vaUt-de-chambre,** [«< That man had 
great knowledge of the human heart ; but he was wanting ia 
one thing, that of having been valet-de-chambre.''] 

In the curious epistolary correspondence, carried on for some 
time between Louis XY. and his friend, the Marechal Due de 
Richelieu, the king (always speaking of himself in the third 
person) communicates the following important decision^*^^ 8a 
majeste a decide Paffaire des paraspls ; et la decision a SU ; que Us 
dames et les duchesses pouvoient en avoir d la procession ; en eonsS* 



quence elks en ont.*^ [*« His majesty has decided the affair of 
the umbrellas ; and the decision has been ; that the ladies and 
the duchesses may have them in the procession ; consequently 
they have them.*n 
In a countryi where the despotic chief of the government thas 
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interested himself in the complexion of his suhjectSf and made 
the affair of the parasols an act of lef^islation, the toilette could 
not fail to be an c)bject of national attentiony nor escape the inter- 
ference of royal ordinances and legislative protection. 

Louis the XIV. the solemn Pope of all frivolities* presided 
with an infallibity of judgment never disputed* over the ward« 
robes of hia mistresses. He seldom failed to attend the toilette 
of Madame de Maintenon, even when the graces had ceased to 
be the handmaid ; and it was in the dressing-room of the daw 
fMne [dauphiaess] where Madame de Maintenon officiated as 
l?am«d'.i9{ours«[liring-woman] that the king irrecoverably lost 
Ills heart, subdued by the dexterity and grace with which she 
arranged the tresses of the royal head. <« II est vnconarccMtf^ 
says that artfUl person, speaking of this circumstance* « comme 
Part de lien petgner Us cheroeux^ ait contribu a mon ilevati4m.*^ 
[•^ It is inconceivable* how much the art of combing hair has 
contributed to my elevation.*'] 

The toUetttf like the Aristotelian philosophy* reigned abso* 
lute over public opinion in France. — From its dogmas and doc- 
trines there was no appeal ; and BiiK)n's maxim of ** you may 
know a man by the sort of coat he wears*** was I'eceived into 
general application. All, therefore* who were not ** mis nobU" 
merU et avec magnificence,^^ [♦< nobly and magnificently drest**'] 
decided at once their own inferiority of quidification and con- 
dition. 

CrebiUon (himself a man of fashion) makes much of the me- 
rits and success of his heroes depend upon their being <« vitas 
9^piriewrementf avec gout et avec nobksse^^^ [*« clrest in a supe- 
rior manner, with taste and elegance.'*] In like manner, his 
heroine becomes interesting* according to the shades of her 
rouge, and irresistible from the air of « nne coeffare nk^igee^**^ 
[« a neglected head-dress."] 

When the virtuous Roland, the republican minister of Louia 
XVI. first appeared at the court of Versailles, the peculiar 
lK)meliness of bis toilette excited a universal sensation. In the 
minds of those, who held their own existence, from the observ- 
ance of certain etiquettes, and who believed the safety of the 
Evemment would be endangered by their violation ; the round 
t, and the black shoe-strings of the new minister* awakened 
the most perfect consciousness of his inability to fill the office 
be had obtained. Monsieur de B * *, the master of the cere- 
monies, the very « ^ass of fashion and mould qfforw^^^ express. 
^ his anxiety on the subject to Genera) Dumourier, who was 

^8ee^I«^«r«»««,*c«».**r*^-iThe««deri.4f.«f th. ^ 
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present* With ^ voye% done, man am, pas mime des hoiides dim» 
9ts sauliers^^* [*<you see^ my friend, he has not even buckles in 
his shoes.'*] 

«JiA, M)ndeurl^ [«Ah, sir,**] exclaimed Dumourier, wift 
weH-affectcd gravity, shrugging his shoulders, « tout est perdu/* 
[" all is lost''] ' 

Robespierre, during the most sanguinary period of his reign, 
was distinguished by the delicate and affected recherche [fasti- 
difmsness] of his dress; and a muslin waistcoat, lined with 
silk, coulettr de rose^ [rose colour,] and a coat or << bUu k jUm 
tendrtf^ £•♦ the softest blue,**] was the favourite cos(tume of this 
monster ; who, inaccessible to every feeling of humanity, still 
submitted to the influence of fashion. 

While modes have recently changed in France, with govern- 
ments and institutions; while t^ tunic of Jispasia]Mis succeeded 
to sacks and hoops, and has been superseded in its turn"* by nifl& 
and farthingales ; while the chipwu A la Sevigne, [curls k la i 




changes and vicissitudes, the toilette has preserved its empiro 
and its influence unshaken and undiminished. 

The « cloud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces" have melted 
and diss(dved away ; the royalists have become rebels, cour- 
tiers turned republicans, and coquettes become Roman ma- 
trons : — still the temple of fashion has kept its station of emi- 
nence unshaken ; and it still finds its vestibule crowded with 
votaries, and its altars smoking with frankincense and myrrh. 

Napoleon, who scanned with a searching eye all that was 

* I have occaiioiMdly tMitted at the toOeUe of some of my French friendly 
and been much amused by the questions oi ihdr fgmme-de-cham^rei, [waiting- 
women,] or their female cdejfeurs^ [hair-dressers,] as to the important arrange* 
ments of the day. ** Qftelle eoefure madame a-t-elle chtdfie? Veut^dk Strg coef" 
fie d la Mn9n 9 ouH la Grec ? Madame e$t chdmumte d la Sevign/. Et ntperbe 
d VAgrip^na,^^ [« How will madam have her hair drest ? ShaU it be i ia Ninon ? 
or k la Grec ? Madame is charming i la Sevigne. And superb a rAgrippioa."] 
The himiour of the fair person occasionally decides her character and areas for 
the day, and sends her forth ^Jierce reptthlicani with a Roman head ; or a rp^ 
Ufte ouiir^e, [a iurious royalist, ] **fti»ie naiureUementi a la Pompadtur /" [•« curied 
naturally k la Pompadour !*'] « I am very ill to-day,*' said the excellent and 
amiable empress Josephine, (who, however, par parcTU/i/aef [by parenthesis] 
vnB an empress and a French woman ;) <' give me a cap qui tent la petite saJiUj* 
V* which looks like delicate health." A cap of deUeaie health was presented ts 
her. " Mais c'eet trop malade / Vow ont/ex dortt, giteje vai* tiwtwir ?** [«• But it 
is too sick ! you tliink then I am going to die ?"] A headless of more heaUAj/ 
appearance was produced by the attendant. «• Encore done** [" What thcD,**] 
exclaimed the empress with a languid yawn, ** voim me troyvez H robiuie** [''de 
you find me so robust."] I had this anecdote from a person of rank, who w» 
•t this kveey who admired her virtues, and Jatighed at her caprices. 
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rirang orfiMt in ffce French character^ turning it to tbe pur« 
poses of his own amhition ; made his due offering to tbe per- 
sonal vanity of tbe French, hy consulting with boundless pro- 
fushin, and unequal splendour, their taste for dress. The caS" 
famte of his coronation and his court, the draperies of the state 
and of the corporate and legislative bodies, were all marked by 
a richness and magnificence, unknown *even in the most osten- 
tatious days of France. Each order had its livery ; and the 
dress and the sentiment were frequently dictated by the same 
power ; and were adopted with equal readiness and prompt!- 
tude, at his command. 

Buonaparte, however, who protected the toilette with one 
hand, and the altar with the other, as equally efficient agents 
in his views, was a mere Tariuffe himself in faith and finery ; 
antl secretly indifferent to the external forms of both. His robe 
of a hundred skinSf and his golden toilette, which now obtains 
the admiration of foreign royalty, and gratifies the curiosity of 
Europe by its exhibition ; these « outward seemings^' were 
dl designed for the vulgar muUiiude. His plain blue coat and 
Utile hai^ strictly copied tvom the costume of his idol king of i 
Prussia, were for himself.* 

* This two-fold character of emperor and man wm extremely obvious to those 
"wlio knew him weU. He was quite a different personage to the few who had 
^ktpeHiet entries," [" the private entrances"] and the many who had only "&t 
pmdety" {** the «rreat ones.'*] One who always enjoyed the privilege of the 
ronner, and who long lived with him in habits of intimacy, told me ti^at going 
into his apartment one afternoon, when he was tete^^-tete with the youn^ em- 
press, be found him in high spirits, and that having looked into the adjoining 
md^xKim to see that a/7 wu clear, he turned to Monsieur * * *, and said : — 
"Jkouez^vow encore r' ["Do you still dance ?'*] " Jlfow ««, twjoun;' [«Oh ! 
yes, still,^»] wsM the reply : « alUme done,** [*' come then,"] said the emperor, 
* dan8ons\** (*« let us dance !"] '* 11 danea," said Mons. ••*, " toui d trovers, maU 
de lout ton cmir,** [« He danced not very well, but with aB his heart."] This 
cztru>rdinary man exacting the most profound respect in public, adifttted, iu 
(niyate, the most unlv)unded familiarity, and thus frequently led those who were 
intimate with him to risk themselves beyond the boundary of propriety. 

General Rapp was devotedly attached to the emperot, but extremely care- 
le« in his address and conversation with him. This veteran was standing one 
uoming in the anti-room of Napoleon's prvvaie apartment, when he perceived 
one of the gentlemen in wilting conducting a man of very equivocal character 
into the imperial cabinet, ^his person remained a considerable time closeted 
^1^ the emperor. Rapp grew impmtient, and anxious for the safety of Napo- 
^on, repeatedly thrust his rough head in at the door to see whether all was 
'ig^t; and as suddenly withdrew it The suspicious stranger at last took his 
K4ve, and Rapp obtained hts audience. <* ^ue diable** exclaimed Buonaparte, 
•» Rapp entered, " qtte diable voidez-voiu done, en mettant voire tete d la porie 
f*wne ceJaP* ["What the devil did you mean by putting your head in at the 
^oor in that manner ?"] « CV»< queje trembiai pottr towi," [" Because I trembled 
*» you,**] replied Rapp, "for perhaps you do not know, that the person with 
^hom you have been clooeted'is a traitor, a ro^ie, a rwiwBer, en vn mot, cVrt un 
^w, vtild !»* [" in a word, he is a Corsicwi.'*] 
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The toilette^ under all governments thus supported in Franee, 
« Depar It Roi,** by <* the united and mdivwbU republic,*' and 
bj the «< ordonnance imperiale^** reigns in the present moment 
with all its ancient supremacy. Intimately connected* as it 
now appears to be with UgUiinacyf in Europe, blending its in- 
terest, in England, with those of church and state, and occupy- 
ing the leisure hours of the majesty of Spain,* it assumes in 
France the same form, influence, and importance, as* when her 
kings presided over t&rtoist^hell combs, determined, in councUf 
on ttie re-instatement and restitution of a banished parasoL 

That << Esprit de systeme ;^' that submission to rules and re- 
gulations to which the French seem to submit, from the neces- 
sity of giving ballast to their sail, by an artificial weight foreign 
to their own specific lightness, is observed equally in the ge- 
nius of their toilette, as in their poetry and their dramas. The 
regulated observances of both are never violated : both arc 
equally deficient in imagination, ai)d both are cultivated in 
despite of natural impediments. France has never been the 
land of poetry nor of beauty, and yet poetry is tlie passion, and 
dress the object of the nation. ^ 

It is on this point that French women are most fallible, and 
lose all tliat is most Interesting in their characters, or respect- 
able in their conduct. Here economy ends, and extravagance 
begins to himc no bounds. Here all that is frivolous supersedes 
all that is essential ; and all that is light floats to tue surface. — 
The merits of the divin£ cachemir; [India shawl ;] and the 
«< JoK mouclioir de poche brodi,^^ [" pretty embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief,"] rapidly succeed to financial discussions, and 
political arguments ; and, << combien de cachemires ave%-vous, 
ma chkre?** [« how many India-shawls have you, my dear,"] 
is a question, asked with more importance, and considered with 
more gravity, than would be given to tlie new political tracts 
of M. M. Chateaubriand and Fievee, by the many fair disci- 
ples of those grand vizirs of uUra-stateswomen. 

The elegant produce of the Indian loom is an indispensable 
object to every French woman, and from *h« estimation it is 
held in, one would suppose there was << magic in the web of It" 
I shall never forget the mingled emotions of pity and amaze- 
ment I excited, in one of my French friends, by assuring her, 
I never had been mistress rfa cachemir. 

« M ! seigneur Dieu, mm»c*est inconcevabk, ma belle,*^ ['^ Ah ! 
but that is inconceivable/'] and she added that I ought to buy 

• The king of Spain embroiders with great elegance. Hithoto his works 
have been confined to tbe toilette of the Virgin Mary, whom he has ktelj 
presented with some drapeiy, embroidered by his own royal hands. 
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9iie, with the produce of my next work. I i*eplied : ^ I had ra- 
ther huy a little estate with it.'' 

<« EA, bient ma eh/tre/* [« Well, but my dear/'] she answered 
quickly, «• un cachemir^ ctst une terre, n^est-^e pas?'* [*< a ca- 
chemir is the same as an estate, is it not ?"J 

In faet, these valuable and expensive shawls generally d^ 
become heir4oams9 in a French family. 

<« Vaild un trait dt toilette pour vous, mon enfantf*' [** There is 
an anecdote of the toilette for you, my dear,''] said Mad. de 
Genlis to me one morning, as I entered her pretty apartment^ 
at her Carmelite convent, to which she has retired. << Here is 
a trait will amuse you ;*' and she related to me the following 
anecdote. 

A little before I had paid my visit, a young gentleman had 
left this celebrated lady, suddenly cured of a passion for a 
young married woman, against which Mad. de Genlis had long 
and vainly preached. She had argued the matter with him 
morally, prudentially, sentimentally ; she had even, like Mad. 
de Sevigne (in hstening to her son's confessions, respecting 
JV*in4m») trieo to get in « un petit mot de Dieu :" p< a little word 
of religion ;"] but it was all in vain, until a shawl *^pea» de 
lapin^ [»• of rabbit-skin*'] effected what the charming eloqueifte 
of Mad. de Genlis failed to produce. 

He had the night before attended his «< chire bell^* to a ball: 
she sent him to her carriage for her shawl. He flew to be the 
bearer of the 9uperbe cachemir^ breathing its kindred roses ; but 
(death to every finer feeling of fashion, taste, and sentiment) 
uie laquais drew from the pocket of the carriage-— a shawl peaiu 
ie lapin ! ! /" « Flus de prichements danCf ma chere comtessef* 
[<< No more sermons, my dear countess,"] added the convales- 
cent lover, «< c^est une affaire Jinie /" [*« the affair is over !"] 
Never can Urce and rabbit skins be associated in my imagina- 
tion ; and believe me, my dear madam, quHl rCy a pas d^amour 
i terdr contre un schaUy peau de lapin /" p< no love can stand 
against a rabbit skin shawl !"] 

The modem revolutionary mouchoir de poche hrodS [embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerchief] is a great refinement upon the roy- 
alist pocket-handkerchief o! other times. This elegant expensive 
little article is as indispensable to a Parisian fine lady, as the 
cachtmir ; and its effects occasionally seem equal to that of the 
fi charmed handkerchief of Othello ; which did 

** An Egyptian to his mother give. 
To make her ^uniable." 

A gentleman enc« accnsed my charming friend, Mad. la 
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Comtesse d'H*^let of bivini; no lace or embroidery on hm 
bandkerchief. She laughed at his obeervation : •* Tou are ii 
the wrong," he r^ied, ^*carU n'y a rten, qvi mtmU la tite JPun 
hovMMf antmeUjdimoueheid^tmejdkfemmep*^ [*< for there ia 
nothing which strikes the imagination of a man, more than 
the pretty handkerchief of a pretty woman."] 

Every season has its peculiar faee » in France, and the an* 
nual festiv^s of the church are not, even now, observed with 
more punctuality, than the transition fniro paint to Mdines^ or 
from Vaitfuietmts to Umd de JUs, [thread hlond] as their res- 
pective seasons recur. 

« Cknnment done, monsitur^^ ^« How sir,"] said one of the 
gentlemen of the court to Mmsteur D**, looking at his ruf- 
fles ; « vous voM en pointy au mots de Mai /" [<< do yoa wear 
point lace in the month of May !"] 

« Ce$t queje mis enrAtim^,^' [« It is because I have a cold/'] 
was the excuse for the heaviness of lace, which is strictly appro* 
priated to the winter season. 

From the Majesty of France down to the most insignificant 
of his subjects, every bridegroom in the kingdom presents the 
« U^ousseaUf^^ or bridal wardrobe, to tiie fair object of his elec- 
tion and I observed that I never entered the morning apartment 
(which consists of the bed-room and the boudoir) of any young 
married woman, that the elegant carbeitte and smttane did not 
present themselves among its most splendid decorations. 

TVhen the day of the royal nuptials of the Due and Dnch- 
esse de Berri approached, the royal trousseau appeared to me to 
have become an object of national concern ; at least to the 
court party. Wherever I went, I heard nothing but <^ti7/ien is 
the trousseau to he seen? ¥Fhere is the trousseau to be seen? 
Have you got tickets for the trousseau^ &c. &c. &c. Field- 
marshals talked of it; ministers discussed it; veterans guarded 
it; poets sung it ; and journsilists eidogized it. It ran through 
all the alphabetical distinctions of << A was an apple pie;^ and 
peers and deptUieSf ordonnances and bugets, were forgotten in its 
discussions. 

The first day of its exhibition was reserved for the royal 
family, who found in this revived ceremony, in favour of capi 
and petticoats, the return of that glorious reign, which so so- 
lemnly took cognizance o( parasols. The next day was for the 
court and French nobility. The four following days were gi- 
ven to the gratification of such of the public, as had .influence or 
interest, to obtain tickets ^ admission from the Thuillerics.— 
Of these, there was no lack ; as it was a sort of state policy ta 
revive a taste for gauzes and flowersi and «« leather and pro* 
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neHa," in a d^aerated peopk» wh'S'for toventy years back had 
keen formed 

"J^ae dotmer Pair tPmmer ga ptUrie** 

^« To consider it fiMhionable to love their countiyy'*] 

and to think as little of these important acce$9oritz of kgiiinuUe ' 
power, as if their ancestors had not Med at every pore, to pro^ 
Tide them for the best dressed kings in Europe. 

The population of Paris make the most accominodating and 

tiie ci^iies^ crowd of any metroiNtlis in the world. I never on 

I any occasion saw the French character forfeit its politeness 

i and urbanity, but on the occasion of the <« troussequ.^^ There 

i the importance of the object overcame ail forms and ceremo- 

i nies^ and tlie efforts, the struggles, that agitated the crowds 

[ which filled the court-yard of the pdais des menus ]}Uiidrs9 rf>a- 

lace of the privy-purse,] occupied its vestibule, and clinibed 

\ its great stairs; the frightful pr^ss ; the irresistible crush; the 

[ interference of the generals, too often unavailing ; the cries, 

I the ejaculations, the prayers, the fears, altogether i-endered the 

I entrance to the royal trousseau one c»f the most awful, as well 

as most dangerous scenes, I ever witnessed. 

At last, after full two hours^ effoits, and more suffering from 
heat and appi*ehension than. I ever endured, we past the last 
barrier (for there were four to overcome, all guarded by mou^ 
quetahres, [musqueteers,! with their bayonets fixed), and ar- 
rived at the paUadium of the royal Uritette. A long suite of beau- 
tifid rooms were thrown open, whose lofty walls wei*e thickly 
covered with robes of every hue, tint, web, and texture, fi-oift 
the imperial drapery of coronation^plendour, to the simple 
nbe-de-chambre of British lace and British muslin ; from tiie 
diamond coronet to the lHmneU4e-nuU ) [night-cap] while plat- 
forms or coanters suri*ounding each room, were guai*ded off 
from the unhallowed touch of plebeian curiosity by silken cords^ 
and placed under the surveiUance [care] of the priests and 
priestesses of the toilette, in graiid pontificaU* These formed 
the sanctoaiy of all the mituyr altrihutes of the royal wardrobei 
Every article of female dress, from the most necessary to the 
iHost superfluous, was here arranged, not by dozenSf but by 
hmdreds* Here queen Slieba might have died of envy, — here 
the tr€^8ures of the << forty thieves,'' or the ^< cave ofBaba M* 
doUo," were rivalled or surpassed, not only in splendour but in 
quantity. The lUe of the old Countess of Desmond would 
have been too short, though spent in dressing, to exhaust such i^' 
wardhibe as here presented it^elff and if such wa^the 8mi^tQ>r 
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ous provision to be qkiwle for tiie fntare daughUrt cfFrandf it 
may be truly said, that ** Solomon in all bis glory^ was rui ar- 
rayed like one of tht$e.^^ 

Among the spectators of these fiury treaeures, I observed 
many of the new old French military. The crtAx de 8L Louis 
[cross of St. Louis] sparkled on every side, and ambulating 
ribbons vied with those which bong stationary on their siben 
iines. ** Maist c*est du deniier gotUJ^ «< c*est du dernier gtdant f 
« c'est superbe ."' «< c'est magn^que /** [<* But^ it in in the Sunt 
tatfte f it is of the newest elegance! it is superb ! it is magnifi- 
cent !"] was echoed from the lips of those, who n}ay be soon 
called on to give the word of command, which is to succeed io 
the « en ay:ani*^ of a more energetic leader. 

The triumph evident in the looks of these ** chevalier de la 
innne cause,^^ [^chevalici-s of the good cause,"] and of the 
dames who accompaniod them, as they surveyed all the <«pomp 
and circumstance of glorious'' dress, was a proof howstrooglf 
it recalled to their memcyry or imagination that mUienmumf tor 
which they have so long sighed, and now beheld fast arriving. 
This was going back at once to the halcyon days <^ Loois XIV. 
^hen more money was exfiended in iittiiig out the trousseoMX^t 
the nieces of the king's mistress, tlian would have paciied tke 
murmurs of the famished people, who loaded the Oavoarite wHii 
execration, and withdrew from the sovereign the title ef 
«< OREAT," which he had never truly nerited^ and which he 
long survived."* 

While France, degraded by her actual positihn, groans with 
31-stifled indignation, as she beholds het*self in ttie tbraMom of 
tliose-pikwers she so latejy held in subjection; while she is urgnl 
by her necessities to seek her resouiTes in foreign wealth, to 
pay the foreign troo|>s,. under whose jurisdiction she exists, the 
policy may be questioned, as well as the taste, of thus eqNie- 

* The king wts so libend in his' donations to MsdcmoiseHe lyAubiin^vheB j 
she married the IXic de Noailles, that even Mad. de Maintenon feared dtft i 
«* k jyetiple iCaU le dt^ de Im reprocher d'enricher 8C9 nUcet au d^pentde fin/A** J 
Publicy^ ["the people would have a right to reproach herwitli enriching bcfj 
niecee at the expense of the public interest."] But when the CttdinM^I 
Noailles wrote her word tliat tlie people atrted htr^ she cool^ repficd, ** 5 "| 
me nuutdit, c*e8t qti'U ite me connait pan" [" if they curse me, it is because thef 
do not know me."J The wedding presents of tlie king to the favourite im«c^ 
were the government of several provinces to her husband, a pension of W 
thousand crowns, as pocket-money for herself, the same salary from the doWK 
de Burgundy, diamonds to the value of fifty thousand livres, and eiglit huoo'ea 
thousand livres, ss Kpi^aetii dcs noces, [wedding present] Shortly after thtfC 
donations, Mad. de Maintenon observes, " Iln'a pas un 9oui. Let fnotfetaa^ 
voir de rarg'ent irrkeni; pnrce qtCils tna tout violenty^ [«-« he has not a pciinf- 
Thc means of getting money irritate him \ for they are att so violent,^ 
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hoigtofke eje of a divided people proofe of such boundless ex- 
trftFagance and idle vanity. 

When the marriage of the future queen of England lately 
took place» no such insult was offered to the people. The iddl 
and the hope of a free nation, her look of health and smile of 
joy were the sole exhibition it sought and hailed wKh manly^ 
h»rt>felt satisfaction. The people of England demanded only 
IB their legitimate rulers the accomplishment of those promisesy 
which obtained the throne for their family, who were not l^^ 
Umate; and who, elected by the people, expelled firom the na- 
tion the frivolous, bigoted, and oppressive race, who were 90. 
For the rest, for ** purple arul gdd^ and fine linen ;^* for prince- 
ly wardrobes, and royal toilettes, they have no respect; and, 
interested i» concerns of dearer moment, they leave such <^ wu 
substantial pageants** to the admiration of the waiting- women 
and valets-de'Cliambre of the royal houseMd. Idle and de« 
graded as the crowds, who darkened the courts and chambers 
of the Palais des menusi^aisirs, during the exhibition of the 
Duchess de Berries toilette, must have appeared, in the eyes of 
strangers, and particularly of English strangers f it maybe said 
upon this occasion, as upon all others, which call the character 
of the French nation into question, that Paris has a popuUttian 
for ercery thing : — for t*oyal trousseauXf &ni free constitutions; 
and that, amidst the various* motley groupings of its extensive 
society^ will be found some of 

" 7%e brightest y vn'tf^f, keakist of mtmhind.*^ 
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BOOKiy. 
Paris. 



Qae Paps««t ebasig^ ! les Velehet n'j tout plus; 
Je n'eutends plus siffler ces (enebreux reptiles. 
Lea Tartnffes affreux^ ies iiisolents Zoiles. 

Mes y«ux» apros trente ans» n'oot tu qu'un peuple aiixMUiIe^ 
JUatruit, mais indulgent, dou!^ vif, et sociable. 

De k society letdoaaenn detireea 
JHt%9 \ingt etats puiswrnU soot encore ignor^es. 
On les goAte k Paris, e*est le prcniier des arts; 
Pevple «ie«i«iix ! il naquit, tt rigne en vos ramparta. 

Je ne tub empare d*une lieurease mati^ ; 
Je duote l'h«mme k table. 

BlBCROUX. 



ftW» of ihe Parisian Table PetitS'SouperB.^DejeunerB i to 

fiyTchttUy^-^hattan de Plaimnce. — Vincennes. — Chapelle «r- 
piatdm. — SospitaHty. — Iknners. — The Sairee^^^The grandc Bi- 
wtum — The Bal Pari. 

IN the great social bauleversement [oTcrttirow], which oc- 
cufred at the first period of the revoiution» every hahit of lifct 
^naected with the old refpme, submitted to the general changet 
And was abolished in favour of some new mode, ieaoin|[^ to the 
extr«Qie of opposition. All was suppression and substittttlon. 
fivni the Mghly-prized petU-souper [little supper], whether as 
we domestic passover of family re-union, or as the paiwt de ros- 
l^vMement [collecting-point] of pleasun*, wit, and fashion, shflire4 
^ law of priisrription ; and the substantial revolutionary break" 
fi^ the dejeuner d la fourdiette [forlc-breakfust], was establish- 
^« as more conformable to the laws of republican ethics, and 
n>»re favourable to the preservation of health and morals. These 
»>J*akfast8, however, with all the air of republican simplicity 
bribed to them by their founders, were far from beius com- 
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posed or the black broth and bread of Spartan frugality. Thej 
combined every species of luxury and extravaj^ance, institittri 
a new class in >^hat Montaigne calls «</a science de la gttenl^ 
[the science of the mouth], and by the wit and gourmawiiit [efu- 
curism] of some of their presiding hierophavtsn added a new aiid 
very humourous branch to the. high burlesque in*Frpnch litera- 
ture ; while they refinedt and multiplied the resources of the 
g€LStTonomic art to infinitude.' 

Before the revolution, few persons of any rank*took a regular 
breakfast ; even their dinner was not al wa> s the most substantial 
or luxurious meal ; nor ordinarily that of etiquette. The hebdo- 
madary dinners, given by the professed patrons of wit and talent 
to authors and artists, and those of nunistei*s and men In office, 
form nearly the sole exception. The supper, on the contrarj» 
combined lall that was brilliant in society, and elegant in displaj« 
** Lt Dnc de Luxembourg ne dinoit pointf et ne se mettoit pas 
presqu^d iahU^* [The Duke of Luxembourg did not dine, and sel- 
dom sar down to table], says Rousseau, describing the daily ha- 
bits of the Cltateau de Montmorenci ; adding, that the dinner 
there was but a slight repast, taken usiiallj in the open air. **d 
comme on diU sur le bout de banc; au lieu que le souper etoii UrH 
Um^^ [and it is said, on the end of a bench ; but then the supper 
was very long]. 

To these suppers, given at nine miles distance from Paris, 
the gens comme U Jaut [the people of fashion] of the capital con- 
stantly resorted. The minister du Choiseul and the Prince <ie 
Conde were frequently among the guests, who drove out of town 
to a supper* as the fashionables of London now assemble for a 
late dinner, at their villas in its neighbourhood. 

In the time of the regency, it appears that Mad. de Simianif 
the grand-daughter of Mad. de Sevigne« supped at seven oVIt^k. 
Even then* however, this was deemed an early hour, and was 
said to have been adopted, to accommodate her reputed admirer, 
the celebrated Maasillon, who was obliged to return to the Ora- 
totre, his place of residence, before nine.* Down to the dajs of 
Louis XYl. the French supper was sufficiently early, to adroit 
of every kind of party being formed, and enjoyed, after it was 
over. It was then the card table was made upf pharo com- 

* This eloquent preacher and pious divine is traditionally reported to bare 
been very gallant,, and susceptible to female charms. It was at one of tbeie 
•ouperM, tite-^-tSte, that he is supposed to have made the following stanza : 

»* Aimons nous tendrement, Elvire; 

Ceci n'est qu'une chanson, 
Pour qtii voudroit en m^dire, 
I Mais, pour noti«, c'est tout de bon !" 
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n^ncedy and.the ball began. This meal was, in fact, but little 
different .from the presi^nt Enje^ish late dinner; an<l as upon 
these occasions all the recherche of rookery was displayed, and 
every femptation was given to intemperance, the souper was at 
least un^holt^some;.and it induced the physician Duinoulin to 
declare, •• qu^il ne se nlevoit jamais pour un homme^ qui n*avait 
fas soupi*^ [that he would never rise in the night to visfit a man 
irho had not eaten supper]. 

I Of these once elegant and fashionable entertaimiients, not a 
f trace now repiains. The only suppers [ saw were very slight 
and simple i-efreshments, aftera the bals pares [dress-balls]. 

The most usual, and indeed the most fashionable evening col- 
lation, is « le th^9^* which, without being strictly the English 
^tra, or the French ^oiifer, formerly taken between dinner and 
' tiipper, combines much of what is best in both — the exhilarating 
Veverage of souchong and hyson, with confectionary and ices» 
fotind only in France ; and green tea punchy not excelled oven in 
Ireland* I have heard, however, many a veteran disciple of 
the gay, exciting petit soupert place this substitution among the 
worst changes effected by the revolution, and lament in pathetic 
terms, that 

•* Par un abus coupable, 
Le« soiipers sont proecritt-^n d^serte la table." 

[U 18 a shameful abuse that suppers are proscribed and the table desert- 
ed.] 

Coming into France witfv the old impressions of ** frogs and 
^oupe maigrtt* I was surprised to find that all that has been 
said of the excellence and substantiality of a Scotch breakfast, 
was rivalled, if not exceeded, by a French dSjeuner. The 
morning after we arrive<l at La Orange, the venerable cha- 
teau of Greneral La Fayette, we found his family #f three gene- 
rati'ins assembled in the saioni and the breakfast was announced, 
as formally, by the maitre-d* hotels as^the dinner had been the 
day b«*fore. 

Op descending fo the saUe-a-manger [eating-room,] we found 
a long table profusely covered with roasts, ragouts, dressed fish^ 
pastry, salads, fruits, and sweetmeats, with all sorts of wines^ 
while tea and coffee were served round, potir la digestion; and 
the French breakfast literally ended where the English one be- 
gins. This style of breakfasting I found universal in every 
house, where I became an inmate ; and they were not few. It has 
been adopted within the last twenty years by ^rsons of all par- 
ties, who have remained in France during the revolution ;many 
of whom, while they execiHite the event, adopt and approve the 
iDodes and habits of life, which it has originated. 
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The dijeuntr d lafamthetU [roHt-bretktet] taken in the mid- 
die of the da}*, in amdn^ the aif>8t rashioiifthtr.riitertaiiiinents o{ 
Paris, diirinj^ Oie Apriiinf seasoriy hw\ ia usually fpiven at die 
maison de plaisancef or villa, which is considered as a son of 
half-way house in a half-way season, hrtween the Parisian kM 
and th^ provinriaj chateau ; while the petite maison is now as little 
known as the pe/tf-sotiper; and both have fallen toffftb«r wilh 
the state of morals and manners, which instituted thrm. 

It was at one of these charminp^ villas, on the shores of ike con- 
floence of the Seine and Mame, that I assisted for the first time 
at a dijeuner a la fourekette^ as a fete de^etiquette. ^he invited 
guests, rather sefert than numerous (which is the case in all 
French entertainments), assembled in their caliches^ berlias, 
cUbrioiets, and barourhes, in the court-yard of the b6tel de 
Chabanais, as the startinj^ point, for the ckdteau de FlaUaM£*9 
where the Comtease d'HoSsonville, the *^ veritable J^nphykin'' 
[true Amphy trion] of this delightful day, awaited to receive us. 

It was a brilliant morning of a true French summer. Oar 
route obliged us to pass along the Boulevants Italiens aiid St 
Antoine ; and the gaiety, the variety, the splendour of theee 
beautiful roads, crowded with fantastic groups, vibrating with 
eheerful sounds, and shaded by lofty and luxuriant trees, pre- | 
sented a scene of animatifin peculiar to that pleasurable scite of 
life and bustle. In passing through the once elegant quartierot 
the Marais, the hotels of Madaine de Sevign^, Ninon de P£n- 
cl«is, de Beaumarrhais, the ruins of the Bastille, and the eta* 
pendous monumental elephant of Buonaparte, were successivfij 
p(»inted out to us. These were curious landmarks to awaken, 
in so short a space, an host of as8ociati<ms, and t9 revive, el* 
moat at a single coup d^cdU recollecticHis of very diflferent epoclis 
in French history, and in French society. It was our gtiod 
fortune to have in our carriage Monsieur Dorion, the author of 
la bataiUe de HastingSt and of many other poetical works ; sat 
iie%er, surely, did the sojourners in'a strange land find a kinder 
friend, or a more intelligent guide, than we experienced in this 
tnost accomplished gentleman. His kindness and attention b^ , 
gan with our arrival in Paris ; and it has far from terttiBa^ < 
with our departure from France. 

Having passed the boulevards, the cheerlessness and silence 
of the environs of Paris ai once succeeded : for this great capi- 
tal, onHke London^ hi totally without tliose «^ suburbian prdoi^ 
gationSf^ which, pursuing the track of the great road,ex^"' 
themselves in doable rows of habitations, in the front of dustf 
nM*adows, and stinted trees, ami combining the disagrem^ ^ 
raral and of ctt|r Me^ form a combination, Which 
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** Is not the country, jrou moit own. 
Bill unly London out of town." 

With the exceptirtn of the venerable woods, the village and 
terrific rortreftR or Yinrennes, which we left on our riglit, no ob« 
ject presented itself to attract our attentiont from the pleasant 
conversation we enjoyed in our own caliche [carriage]* 

Arrived at the chateau de Plaisaiice, wc found its elegant mis- 
tress ready to receive us in the salottf which^ by its parquet fin- 
h\A floorl* its painted wainsrots* and massive furniture, recalled 
at once the vignettes, in which the heroines of Marmontel, the 
" ClariuSf^* and the ** CecUes^'^* are depicted in rural retirement, 
and in which the localities of French manners are so faithfully 
portrayed. The gardens, the plantations, and the green lawns 
6f Plaisance, are in their neatness, taste, and arrangement, all, 
English; but the house, the furniture, tiie scite, tJie associations, 
are genuinely French. 

Wheh that gallant and accomplished voluptuary, Charles VI f. 
at once indulging his taste and his passion, amused himself in 
the society of Agnes Sorel, with laying out the parterres of 
Mehun sur Yevre, while, devoted t9 love and pleasure, he per- 
mitted the Bed Fords and Talbots to overrun his kingdom, and 
allowed ^ Henry of England,*' to be crowned at the metropoli. 
tan church of France,* it was reserved for the syren, in whose 
chains he was spll-bound, to rouse him fmni this fatal dream, 
and to urge him tn feats of force and valour, which recovered 
his kingdom, and procured him the tifle of «• le victorieux.*' 

It was ^fter these victories, which diminished tlie English 
power in France, and produced the celebrated peace of Arras, 
that the king recompensed the elevated passi(»n of his mistress, 
by giving her the territory and cliateau de Plaisance^ with the 
hk tie Biauti0 near Vincennes, «» To the end,'* says the old 
chronicle, •« that she might be in fact, and in namCf Dame de 
BeauUrf 

In the vicissitudes of time the lovely territory of Plmsance and 
Beauts became the projjerty of the Comte de ***, whose grand- 
aiece and sole heiress, the present Comtesse d'Hossonvillv, now 

* Henry VI. crowned in the church of Xotne Dame» at ParU, k\ 1431. 

t ** On U nommoit/* says Hamtnlt, '* Madame de Beauts ; c'6to»t le nom 
^*im chftteau proche de Vincennes, qwe le roi \w avoit donn4; ct elle miri- 
toit bien de porter ce nom. Elle avoit Vkmt £lev^, et aimoit surtout le Roi." 
Hktvrre de France, T. i. p. 584. 

t**They caHed her,** says HainauTt, "Madame de Beaut^; it was the name 
of a diatexu near Vincennes, irhich the king bad given her. She had a noble 
souli and loved exclusively the king."] 

The chdteau de heauU was built by Charles V. one of the best of the Fnench 
sovereignsy at the sane time that be finished Vincennes. 
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inherits it by his bequest I knc»w not what <« nameless j^race" 
A^nes do Sorel may have possessed, to have raptivated ri>yal 
hearts ; but ir her manner and conversation had any thing of the 
elt'.i^anre and charm* which distinguished thf»8c of the present 
Dante de PlaisancCf I can well credit their influence and fasci- 
nation.* 

The dejeuner a lafourchettef though exhibiting; great recherche 
[refinement] in the delirarit*s trf the tahle, is by no means confin- 
ed to their enjoyment. The ( ollation over, the salle-i-nianger 
was deserted lor the open air; and while some few of the party 
adjourned to the hilliard-room, the rest accompanied Madame de 
Hosson^ille through the gardens and plantanons, rirh in flower- 
ing slirubs; whf nie, assinted by her historiral recollec-tions, we 
discovered, **LeJiefdes moineauxt** the little feudal territory of 
the sparrows, whicli Agnes 'de Sorel had herself thus namedf 
fr<Mn the colony of hirds which had settled there. Here, per- 
ha{is, in the very walks through which we were loitpriiig, the 
powerful Georges de la Trimouille and the brave Dunois may 
have paid their chivalrous court to the << gentle Agnes;*' Alain 
Chartier may have sung her praises ; and the honest and unfor- 
tunate Jacques de Coeur have received her testamentary com- 
mands, when slie dictated to him her last wishes, respecting her 
favourite Isle de BeautS*j Here, too, perhaps Louis XV. first 
<< drank delicious poison from the eyes" of Mad. de Chateau- 
roux : for it was at an entertainment given at Plaisance, by the 
grand-uncle of Madame d'Hossonville, that that monarch first be- 
held tlie most beautiful and apparently the most amiable, of his 
mistresses4 Of the ancient chateau of Plaisance nothing re- 
mains, except some subterraneous passages, and at a little dis- 
tance fi*om the modern building, les partes de beautSf old disman- 
tled gates, which open from the village of Nugent into the forest 
of Vincenues. 

* The Comtes d'Hostonville were grandt huvetierM de France f g^rand rou- 
ters of the Wolf-hunters of Prance 3* and the father of the present count held 
that office, under Louis XVl. Tlie Count de H— is annong those of the an- 
cient nobility who have rescued a g^reat part of their property from revolu- 
tionary seizure. He now hunts on his patrimonial territories, as his father did 
before him, and is as keen a sportsman, and as devoted to the pleasures of the 
field, as any Norfolk squire. He was chamhellan to the late emperor, bein; 
obliged, hke many other of the higher nobility, who remained under his go* 
vernment, to accept of office; and he is a peer of France, under the present 
arrangement. 

f be Caur, her confidential friend and executor, was accused of her deatli. 
He served Charles VU. faithfully as minister of finance, but, like the unforiu* 
nate Maid of Orleans, was abandoned by the king, and sacrificed to the in- 
trigues of his enemies. 

i The first year of Louis XV.'s reigfn was passed at Vincennes, where be 
held his court, and in the neighbourhood of Plaisance, which he sonDctinnes 
visited. 
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On our retarn to the house, Uqueura and a bauiUon [soup] were 
served; and our carriages being Drdereii, nitb the addition of 
Maii. d'Uossonville'Sf whf> returned with us to Paris, (for she 
bad onlj left her hotel in town, to preside at her fete iatlie coun- 
try), \*e went to ^^promener en voiture** [take a drive] through 
the forest, and to visit the castle of Vincennes,en cheminfmant 
[in our way] tn the capital. 

Despoiled as the forest of Vincennes has been, from time to 
time, it sliJI presents a very imposing and noble aspect. In that 
part^ which immediately surrounds the castle, and wbich is call- 
ed the park, Louis XI. planted a surface of three thousand feet* 
chiefly with oak;* and the spot is still marked, where tlie pious 
kiti^9 St. Ltouis, in the primitive simplicity of those rude days, 
held bis court and presided in council, under the shade of trees* 
plantetl by his predecessors.! 

The castle of Vincennes rises in the skirts of the forest It 
was once the residence of the kini^s of France ; and it has been 
too often the tomb of the victims of tbeir uncontrolled despotism. 
We found the village of Vincennes full of bustle and company; 
the drapeau blanc [white flag] floated over the towers of the for- 
tress ; a band played **vive Henri ^uatre^^ [l»ng live Henry the 
Fourth], before a rustic altar, crowned with lilies, and groups 
of military drank vin ordinaire [common wine], in loyal potations, 
before the door of every guinguette [tavern]. The royal family 
had just led the village as we entered it : they had visited it fin 
the opcasion of a review. It was also some royal holiday, and 
there was a dinner given by the officers of tlie garrison, at the 
principal auberge [inn], all admittance to the fortress was at first 
refused, for it was not open to the public. But an officer of rank, 
who was of our party, having written a note to the governor, 
Mons, Puyvert, he immediately sent an order, which unbarred 
every gloomy portal^ and unfolded to our view the dark entrance 
of that 

• L<Mii» XI made his barber, Olivier, siimamed Ye diable [the devil], the 
concierge of Vincennes. It was in his reijc"* that ataie prlsonets were first 
Committed to its dungeons. It is curious to observe that this Louis, one of 
the greatest monsters that ever lived, was the first who took the title of 
^^»t ChritHan King^ and received the appellation of Majesty, *^peu eonnu 
^tMffu'oZora" [till then but little known], says Hainault. 

t Maime fois ai vn que le bon saint, apr^s avoir oni roesse en ^t^, il se all^ 
^ibattre au hois de Vincennes. II se scoit au pied d'un chdne, et nous fesoit 
scoir tr^s auprds de lui; et tous ceux, qui avoient ^ faire k lui, venaient lui 
P^i'Wr, sans qu'aucun huuner, ni autre, leur donnftt emp^chement '* 

JonrviLLX. Collection de VBiftoire de France. 

[Of^en hare I seen the good saint, in the summer, after hearing mass, go to 
recreate himself in the wood of Vincennes. He seated himself at the foot of 
^ oak, and we all sat down round him ; and every one who had business with 
the king came arid spoke to him, nobody interfering to prevent them. 

JoiyriLiT!.] 
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— •* CMteau malheureiix^ 
Aux beaux etpritt, MUa f n dangSrenx}* 
I [Unhappy castle^-so dangerous* a)as I to men of wit.] 

While this little arrangeiaont was nmkinje;, we had am{4e time 
to rontenplatp tlie imposing exterior of this anrieDt ediftce^ The 
draw-bridge, its flanked towers, and above all its ifoa^f^it [turret^ 
80 nAen the pri8(»n wf wortli, talent, and sensili|lk%> 0ee«i to hafe 
been spared by time, as monuiDeats of the dreary ami terrilc 
inflttence of bigotry and tyranny tiver btiman happiness.* Vis- 
Cannes was always a place of strength. &eb«iilt in issZy by 
PbHippe de Yalois, and finished by Cliarles Y* it lias since 
merely received some ti*ifling accessions of strength, and it stiH 
Tetains much of its original appearance. On^gazing uptin (be 
terrific as|)ect and immense height of its memorable Arei^, | fouiil 
it difficult to understand, how pleasure oould bb so artiitrary is 
its views, that even kings slioutd have sought it in socJi a buitil- 
ing I and that the early Charles's and Louis's should have cIioms 
the towers of Vincenncs, « paurse smUacitr^ et $*esbattre^* [tore- 
create ai|d amnse themsolves], as the old language of tlieqsaiflt 
Joinvllle has it 

When we 4iad passed the draw*bridge (so ofben crosspd by tbe 
•brave and the unfortunate, with spirits subdued by oppressioiif 
and hearts broken by a«ense «rf injustice and tyranny), we fomil 
the first conrt filled with artillery and ammunition, with ail the 
frightful and formidable apparatus of warfare. Every .object 
upon which our eyes rested was meiftnt for the destruction of man; 
for the atrridgment of Ms lilierty, or elie annihilation of bis ex- 
istence. A species of melancholy attraction rivetted my eyei 
upon the don/stt. I had so often read of it : so much of tbat 
chivalrous spirit of t^'rance, which early in life had captivated 
my imagination, expired here ; soaietiates quenched by violent 
or ignominious death, sometimes wasted away in slow, silestf 
life-wearing oblivion. So much of the bold, fearless genius of 
philosophy had here sustained persecution» through the haras- 
sing medium of promised libertyt protracted imprisonment, and 
all the wearying alternations of suspense, that it seemed in me 
a monument of -suffering, a « brief chronicle,** of times, dates, 
' and events, suddenly presented to my view, round which the as- 

• " En patMont devant Vincenneg,** says Rousseaib •*/«• taiH, tt la vue da dtih 
Jofif tin tUchirement du caur, dont on remargua Peffet *ur mon visage [In P*""J 
Vincennes^ says Rousseau, 1 have felt, at the «ight of tbe turret, an angnisb <n 
heart, which shewed iUelf in my couiitenance3< It is a curious instance of iw 
shortness of popular conceptions, that tbe citizens of Paris, after destroying 
the Bastille, should have suffered this fortress to stana It i« a place of «oe- 
sklerabte &treng[th ; quite a pface de guerre^ made as it were on piirpofc •» 
overawe the capita), whose faubourg are vithioi the rsnge of ita camwo- 
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soGiations of yoathrul stady, maturing reason, and long clierished 
principles, rlnarly rallied. Tii^ro waa not an ivy-twined loop- 
hole, a time-tinted bastion, belonging to this frouning duii.c^eon, 
(s«» long die terrific instrument of the caprice of tyranny, in- 
gulfing any victim whom power, thwarted in some darling pas- 
sion, might hurl into its noisome cells), but had a specific power 
to awaken sadness, and to rouse indignation.^ 

Many, indeed, of its features still remain, to recal the sad 
events which ha* e occurred within its dreary walls. The casement 
still exists, thnmgh the bars of which the .threat Conde niltivated 
his pinks, during his lonst incarceration. His original crime, and 
the cause perhaps of alAis after errors, was his devotion to a 
beautiful wife, whom herefuscd to resign to the romantic pnssiom 
of a grey-lieaded king. The chamber is still pointed out, wliich 
was occupied by Diderot, when he was sent to Vincennes, for the 
pnbliratlon of his letter** 8ur les aveugles ; [On the blind]" wheiT, 
goaded by a sense of the injustice,. of which he was the victim, 
his great and luminous mind had nearly sunk under the blow ; 
for his reascm was only saved from a total overthrow, by a ti'»rly 
alleviation of his siiffrrings.f In this fortress also, Mtraheau, 
during a five years' imprisonment, wrote his beautiful let! its to 
the f^'ail and fair Sophie, and composed his able work against 
Uttrtsdc eachetf of whose abuse he was himself a victim. 

But while events connected with tlie scanty porti<in of civil 
liberty, enjoyccrflh France for a thousand years bf*fore the revo- 
lution, crowded lifwrn the momory, association sudtlenly snapped 
its chain ; and our own gallant Henry V. dying in the donjon of 
Vincennes, and resigning his conquered France into the hands of 
bis brother Bedford, occurred to my remembrance. An host of 
im^gps i-ose with this interesting recfdiection, and Hal and Fal- 
sfo^rheered for a moment the gloomy rctlections, which conjured 
up their delightful vision. * 

* Mmw- de Luxembourg a M menii tUuac fotM ^ Vincennei, pour Sere confnmU^ 
On ne nut poiai le veritable ^tai de von <i^uire<^Sevign6. [Monsieur de Lux- 
em boiirj^ has been iwice taken to Vincennes to be confronted. The true slate 
of his kfiPair is not known — Sevign^ ] The mystery, which for some time hung 
over the f.ite of the brave Marechal de Lnxembotn*g-, was so profound, tiiut 
Bot only he was himself kept ignorant of his crime, but his friends were in 
doubt, whether he was confined at Vincennes, the Bastille, or some other 
state prison. The crime of which this brave man was accused, who had 
fought so many battles for Louis X1V-, was torcery. '* On ne parte plu» de 
MtHt* de Lttxembourg. T admire vraiment eonuneni tea cheeee ee pueten^ [No- 
thing more is said of M. de Luxembourg. I am truly amazed to see how things 
SO on], says Mad- de Sevignd; Mnd in tact, a few days after the secret impri- 
tonment of the Marecbal, the oblivion of the grave hung over the life and fate 
of a man, who, a short time before, had filled all France with the echo of his 
feats. 

t Some personal trmtu in his work against a Mad. Du Vt6 de fft. Maur, 
were the cause of his detention in this prison. 

B b 
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Our partj Gonsistf d excIuBively of vUras and royaUstB ; and for 
them, and indeed for ns, tliepc sfill remained an object of interest 
and ol'sadtiess, within the dreary rounds of Vincennea, which was 
no phantom of memory^ but had its 

** Local habitation, and itt name/* 

and which struck at once with its melancholy influeoce on tbe 
senses and tma^nation. We had receii^ed permission to visit 
thr •< chapeUe arderUe,^ raised to the memory of the young and 
gallant Due d'En^hien^ by the Duchesse d'Angoulemr. Wc 



were 



Cfindurted to a ^inj? of the fortreA hanginsr over the/onf 
rditch, moat], in which the Due d'Enghien had been shot, and 
wliirh fronts the forest. The concierge met us at the door of 
hiN apartment* and lighting a lamp, conducted us up a dark, 
•narrow, winding staircase, rendered more sombre by tbe roo- 
trasted brilliancy of the setting sun, in which, a moment before, 
we had been basking. 

As we reached a landing-place, conaiderably elevated, the 
» lamp's flickering light suddenly gleamed on the i^ished firelock 
of a sentinel, who guarded the melancholy post, and who cat' 
ried arms to tbe military orders and stars of some of our con- 
pany, Tt> find here, within the compass of a dark and narrow 
space, so cimfined, that tired vigilance couM scarcely roeasBW 
its wonted pace, an armed guards had an effect tflat went at once 
to my heart ; for it had never before throbbed imidst the terrific 
ghiom and imagery of a state prison. It is not impossible that 
tills soldier now guarded the i-emains of the man, whom when 
living lie had here also guarded in that short moment, which inter* 
Tened between judgment and execution. To him the innorent 
and the guilty would be a cliarge of equal moment, and equal in- 
terest; f#r the creature of force, its instrument and its viftiBif 
the soldier takes every station his trade assigns him. Hi« very 
nature, bniken down to the voice of command, dissolves all tlie 
feelings, faculties, and passions of man into the great and psj^ 
mount law of ofedi^nce— to-night, in the gloom of the castellated 
ditch, raising his murderous aim, and reaching the life-pobeof 
the royal fl'Enghien ; to-morrow, irradiated with the glories of 
the rising sun, he hears the voice he had haply obeyed In mnnj 
a nobi r cause, now give the word — *• My comrades^ to the htart- 
and the gallant Ney falls beneath his arm ;— the theme ^f^^^ 
sMief^s praise, over the watch-fires of distant fields, lies bleed- 
ing by the soldier's hand.* Oh, these arc views of human con- 

• The day before my visit to Vincennes, I had stood upon the ipo* wj»w* 
the unfortunate Ney wm shot, at tbe extKSiity of the gardens of the ha»^ 
boarg. 
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duct; these are scenes orbuman sufiering* which sicken the heart 
and wither up its iHiwera! Here civilised society loses its 
spiendoul*, and the developement of the human faculties seem but 
to «« multiply the power of doin^ evil !'' 

The savage, whose joys and sorrckwsy whose life and deatbf 
are governed by the laws and passions of nature only* here, for 
a moment) stands opposed in proud superiority to that erring^ 
cruel, and vain-glorious creature, to whom civilisation has lent 
but half its light; who, in his dangerous progress through semi- 
barbarism, has learned to pervert not to improrve his faculties, to 
tread on the rights of oUi^rs, not to respect and preserve his 
own; and who, substituting power for happiness, and ambition 
forjustice, seeks to become ^ea^, without endeavouring to be- 
come wise. 

To the riglit of the narrow landing-place, thus strictly guard* 
ed, in darkness and in silence, we were shown the little room 
which the Due d'Enghien occupied during his short, sad dwell- 
ing in the fnKress of Vincennes. To the left, a larger apart- 
ment, in which his hasty trial had taken place, exhibited a most 
gloomy and imposing spectacle. Daylight was wholly excludedt 
an^t the room was laid out as for a funeral chamber, un^cAapeUs 
txpiaUnrt [an expiatory chapel]; it was lighted day and night bjr 
a lamp (la lampe ardentej^ which hung from the centre of the 
ceiling. The walls were draped with white doth, bordered 
with black ; a low ottoman, of the same texture, ran along the 
floor. In the middle stood a hearse, covei*ed witli a velvet pall^ 
richly emb<»ssed in gold, with the arms and trophies of the house 
of Conde* It veiled a small coffin, which contained all that 
could be collected, from the ditch of VincenneSf of the gallant 
d'Boghien — a few bones. A stone, on which it is said, bis head 
bad fallen, was placed beside it. In tfie back of this gloomy 
scene, hung a massive silver cn»ss. Twelve immense wax ta- 
pirs, in large silver branches, burned on each side of the bier. 
To the right was an altar, a crucifix, the sacramental vessels^ 
And all the imposing paraphernalia of the ceremonies of Catho- 
licism. Here is daily celebrated a mass fc»r tlie soul of the de- 
ceased. Here, on the preceding day, Madame d'Angouleme 
bad offered up her oroasons, at the shrine of her habitual deva- 
tion. Here slumbering sorrow might be roused into ceaseless 
vij^lance ; and vengeance brood over images^ created and com- 
bined to give it everlasting force. 

The recollection of the fate of the unfortunate prince, whose 
anbuHed bones were thus placed m melancholy spec!tacle ; the 
fctal pfilicy which may, or may not, have necessitated his death ; 
the fi$s6 pointed out where he had been executed ; the fortress 
itself, all produced a train of owlancholy impressions, Which I 
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tliougUt nut easy to be effacpd. We withdrew from the ehapdk 
expiatoire in sadnt-ss and in silence* and the eyes «>f muir than 
one brave and devoted champion of the Bourbons swam in tcan» 
as we quitted the remaina of one of its must illusti'ious and gal- 
lant defenders. But the sun )ivas still shining brilliantly : it was 
a French sun ; and we were a French party : we asceiuled our 
carriagesy and biddiiXR adieu to the gloomy towers of the Chateau 
de VincenneSy the coachmen cracking their whips soon brought 
us to Paris* and set us down at the doors of one of its gayest 
aiiectarles* the Comic Opera. 

As we entered Mad. d^Hossonville\s boxf We found the de- 
lightful pa'ttoral drama of •* Rose et Colas'* half over ; but wc 
were in time to hear Ponrhard in some very pretty vaudevilles; 
and to. witness the first representation of <« Plus Heureux que 
Sage^^ [More happy than wise]* a piece which was condemned 
beyond all hope of redemption, notwithstanding the fine singingt 
and the elegant and spirited arting of that most ladyJike ac- 
tress. Mad. Uegnaut. We waited to see the first act of the 
old farce, •* Les Femiues Vengees^* [The Wives Avenged], which, 
by ifie authority of time, maintains its privilege of wearying the 
patiente of the audience, by a succession of impossibilities, only 
relieved by traits of coarse humour and vulgar pleasantry. 
We then adjourned to the first restaurateur in Paris, where, 
over an excellent supper, we discussed the amusements of the 
dav, and decided on the merits of the saUuU de volaiUe and cham- 
pagne of Mons. Beauvillier. 

'* L'homme machine, Tesprit qui tient du corps. 
En bien mangtant, remonte ses rcBsorts.^ 

[A good meal winds up the springs of the hunnsn machine]. 

No one seemed exhausted ; all had been amused ; and the di^ 
jeuner a la Joureheite^ which began so gaily, at midday, finished 
as gaily at midnight. I was, however, convinced, that this 
genuine French entertainment was calculated only for the elas- 
ticity of French spirits, for the enjoyment of a. people whose re- 
sources are infinite; and who, more animated than active, de- 
pend rather upon their mental than upon their corpcfkral ener* 
gies, and know no weariness but that which springs from inert- 
ness, and the absence of intellcM'tual occupation. 

Several dejeuners a la fourchette^ given to us by friends resi- 
dent in Paris, succeeded to iU^fete ckampetre at Plaisanre, and, 
like that* they usually orcupled the whole day. After one of 
these entertainmen^s at Mons. Dorion's, we spent the aflernooii 
in visiting the fine library of the celebrateil Mous. Langlcs, and 
some other private collections^ finishing the evening at the The- 
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itre Fran^ais. At another, given by Mons. Denon, we found 
ample and flelightftil amuseinent in examining th«» collection 
which 01 cupies his apartments. Over all these hospitable feasts 
great refinement of mannt^rs, and an unclouded gaiet> , uni versailj 
prevailedy and banished the tedium so oppressive in the moi*ning 
amusements of a Ipss mercurial people. The custom in France 
of introducing conversation into sodtty has a decided and very 
happy influence on the spirits and faculties of its members, at 
whatever season of the day they may assemble; and time 
rarely passes «< flat, stale, and unprofitable," to those, whose 
intellectual resource) engage .and diversify its hours, and <« make 
to-morrow cheerful as to-day/' 

An English gentleman, resident at Paris, assured me thai an 
Irishman, whom he had known in France many years, left his 
small fortune to the only Frtnchman who had ever offered him 
adinntr; at once to mark his own gratitude, and the rarity of 
the event. The outcry, indeed, amongst the strangers who now 
visit Paris, against the want of hospitafity in its inhabitants, is 
much more universal than it is well founded. Thousainls have 
visited and continue to visit France, from every part of Great 
Britain, who have not even been so fortunate as the Irishman 
already cited. The particular position, indeed, of the English, 
with respect to the French nation, is not, at present, extremely 
favourable to the interchange of the rites and ceremonies of hos-* 
pitaKty, But at all times, the French are neither so eager after 
society, nor 8f» much in want of it, as to send << into the high- 
ways and lanes,'' to pick up such indiscriminate foreign guests^ 
as may be inclined to accept an eleemosynary invitation, and to 
satisfy, at the same time, their appetite and their curiosity. 

No hospitality* and indeed no fortune, could hold out against 
those legions of the idle and tiie unoccupied, who, in the ex- 
uberance of wealth, or of undirected curiosity, leave England^ 



Promener lew ermUi aillews. 
[To parade their ennui elsewhere] 

The French, at all times circumspect in their societiesi and 
averse from large and indiscriminate assemblies, have not learn- 
ed to extend their circles, or to multiply their invitation^ to 
strangers, since circumstances have inundated their capital ^ith 
the people of all nations and countries. 

The ofttcure, the unknown^ and the unnotedf have therefore but 
little chance of obtaining admission into good French houses, of 
<^r party or faction, if not particularly recommendedt by letters 
or personal introduction. And I have known many self-sufficient 
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persons, the centre of their own little domestic eirck, the tigvet* 
able rattles n( mme particular coterie [soriet^y], mounded in the 
▼ery life-nerve of their amour-propre [self-love], on finding them- 
selves hmt and confounded among; the «« volj^ar herd** of stran- 
gers, \iiho, through the medium of that passe-partout [master- 
key], money, are allowed a free ingress to all public places ^ bat 
who go no further. These are the persons, who found a cha- 
racter for nationality, by exclaiming against every country but 
their own ; and who fancy themselves patriots, upon the pre- 
sumption of their preference for home. They feel not that their 
ennui and distaste, in foreign countries, are seated wiUiin them- 
selves; and they mistake their individual displacement for the . 
disKication of society. 

Few persons, I imagine, well introduced by letters of recom- 
mendation, or by their personal talents, or celebrity, will join is 
this outcry against French hospitality ; or will deny that the ac- 
cess to a French house^ where the stranger has onre been re- 
ceived, is both easy and gracious. It is, however, quite true, that 
dinners of ceremony are by no means so. general in Parin, as in 
London or Dublin. In the latter capital, hospitality has long 
lost its simple character ; it is no longer the medrum of social 
enjoyment; but the lure to ostentatious competition. Few de* 
sire to entertain, who cannot dazzle f>r outvie. Ruin too oftea 
treads on the heels of festivity ; the means and the measures 
rarely meet and are rarely calculated, while the spirit of display 
is in operation ; and he, who in justice to his children and his 
creditors, should not even indulge in «< humble p<irt,*' does ilot 
hesitate to treat his guests with «« imperial tokay.*^ 

The princely revenues of the English nc»bility, the immense 
opulence of the trading class of that great commercial couniryi 
while they multiply the artificial distinctions of society, permit 
an expenditure in entertainment, favourable to overy compi*ti- 
tion of vanity, or of pride. In France, where property is moit 
equally divided, where none are enormously rich, and none (it 
may almost be said) are absolutely poor, the modes and habits 
of hospitality are pr«)portionate to the means ; and in the ab- 
sence of display, they are directed exclusively by a taste for 
social and conversational enjoyment. 

The public and ministerial dinners are like those of the saoie 
description in other countries, and the dinners of the arrh-rban- 
cellor Cambacere«, the hierophant of modern gastronomy, were, 
under the imperial dynasty, models of elegance and of luxury* 
Still, however, the French dinner is, generally s|ie;<king, in «U 
its arrangements simple and unpretending. The leugtli o( (lie 
invitation sddom exreedsa few days, and is suited in the uncer- 
tainty of all things human. It has frequently happened to aa ^ i 
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lie isked to dinnert froni reviews or.other norning amusementsy 
by 8r»iiie one or other of the party we accompanied. The addi- 
tional covers were the only difference in the economy ilf the 
table, occasioned by our partaking the fartwit du pot; and if all 
was not «< more than hospitably good and moilerately plentiful/' 
the never-failing excellence of the. cookery, at least, contradicted 
the aphonsm of Berchoux, that 

*' Un dtner sini fk^on, est une perBdie.** 
£A dinner without fom, it a cheat.3 

It is a maxim borrowed from epicurism, and adopted into the 
code of French good-breeding, that « un virikMe gourmand ne 
• ^ fiat jamais atttndre^* [a true epicure never suffers himself to 
be waited for]. To be punctual to the moment, is a point of 
good-breeding rarely neglected. Ve guest is received in the 
anti-room, by all the servants of the family ; and the arrange- 
ment of the French apartments being generally In suiUf the satte 
a manger is almost invariably passed in arriving at the so^on. 
It frequently happens that the table is only laid a few minutes 
before the dinner is served. That ceremony, tlierefore, which 
consumes hours in an English house, and occupies the time of 
so many persons, is effected with a sort of magical celerity in 
France. But where all is for mere use, and nothing for dis- 
play, time and ti*ouble must be necessarily spared. There are 
no showy sideboards, no rich buffets, in the French dining- 
room ; and though the table service is always of silver, yet in 
the first houses, ornamental plate, and articles not immediately 
necessary to the accommodation of the guest, are nearly un- 
known. 

As there is rarely head or foot to a French dinner table, the 
hosts generally occupy the centre. The removes are confined 
to the middle of the table: there are usually two short courses, 
with a dessert, and a number of stimulating hors d^oeuvres [side- 
diflhes], almost unknown in the economy of an h nglish table. 
To those accustomed to •< raisonner principes sucres*^ [to reason 
on sugared principles], the French des9ert will be found, in the 
language of Mons. de la Reyniere, « de parUr d Pdmtf et mrUmt 
mix ymx" [to speak to the soul, and above all to the eyes]. A 
tbin light Burgundy is the diluting beverage, which holds the 
{lace of our malt liquor; and the superior wines are not drunk 
till after the first course, when the domestics serve them nuind. 
Cftpe wine or Malmsey are taken with the dessert. The art of 
^Aery is supposed to have long reached its utmost point of 
perfection in France. It is a science, ^hich all have studied, 
^hich all understand, but which it has been long deemed moti- 
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vais ton [vulgar] to etpatiate upon, or diftcuaa. All aocli coaver- 
aations are now imputed to sidpII of the revolutionarg timeSf wlifn 
the most r&turier [|>iebeian] persons, raised f'n in the shop to tk 
palace, piqued themselves on tfie friandist [dainties] of a table, 
to which they bad hitherto been strangers ; and were proud to 
display their superiority over the ** cuisine bourgeaiK^ [city 
kitchen], by dis^ ussing coteUttes a la Jfaintenofh or deciding 
on the merits of dishes, once confined to the menus [bills of fare] 
of aristocratic tables. 

The skill and science, which our young men of fashion display 
at table, who wish to found a reputation by living en garf^on [as 
bachelors], have de8cende<l in France to the ^^rjota, or waiters 
at the restaurateurs; and I remember a certain ta Croix,* «bo 
occasionally attended our cafttnef particuUer [private rouni]i at 
Le Jacqiies*^ whose orac^r judgments on ttie dislies or vines 
he wished to recom mend, "ere eqtmlly amusing and instruclivft J 
and in En.£jland would entitle him to a professorship, should tbe 
art ever be raised to the dignity of a science. 

At the ent! of the dessert, every one rises from table; and rof- 
fee (Hurh as Mahomet might have drunk, to dream himself into 
his third htaven)^ with liqitenrs pures et factices^ [pure an<l facti- 
tious cordials,] are ready prepared on a stationary table in a cor- 
ner of the saloon. This table universally exhibits an English ttOr 
equipage, designed equally for ornament and for use; and the 
silver tea urn and tea caddy are rarely omitted. A conversation of 
a petit quart (Cheure [short quarter of an hour] concludes the 
dinner engagement ; the cairiages and cabriolets draw up; efO- 
ry one pursues tlie pleasures and amusements of the evening as 
lie thinks proper; and no one remains where he dines, except by 
particular invitation, or that it happens to be the sotr^ of the 
lady of the house. * . 

It has occasionally happened, that our dinner invitation has in- 
cluded an arrangement for a *^ promenade en voiture;** [an air- 
ing in the carriages,] and in the fine evenings of a French sum- 
mer, nothing can be more delicious than these after-dinner dn^c* 
taken by a large party, with which the intemperance of the men 

• Askinjf La Cpo'ix's opinion, upon the choice of some Uqueurt we wjiW 
io purchase, he ihrew hiniiclf into the attitude of a declaimer at the l"*'!^^^ 
and talked in lerms equally scientific— " Tme«, Madame f w «W< fo«f»#^ 
fc* UqueJtrt »ou9 deux rapporU, fwrea etfactice: Par example^ * Le ^^"^ 
tre • et Heparfait anUtur* tont faeticet^ le cura^oa et le kirth-vatter •^'^ i^ 
[Well, Madam ; these cordials must be considered under two ^^^^^?rr^ 
racters, piire and factitious. For instance, • Tbe Henry the Fourth, »n^ 
Perfect Love* are factitious, the Curayoa and tbe Kirsh-wasser arc P?^**/* j 
&c This dissertation of La Croix, which I took down ▼crbatitw, llrZ^ 
equal to the treatise on «• La numiarde conudir^e philonph^fvemenr [»"• 
considered philosophically] 
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peyer interferes; aud tp wbick pleasure, healthy and recreatioo^ 
;. e^uaUjr contribute. > 

One of tliese pleasant promenades, in wliiqh I was a part^, 
bad fQr its object tbe lovely grounds and gardens of Mousseaux; 
4situate at the extremity of Paiis, near the faubourg du Roulc. 
We broke np from dinner at seven o'clock, mounted our ci^rri- 
ageSf and in half an hour were set down at tbe place of our desti- 
nation^ the once celebrated ^^ petite maUmt** of the late duke q( 
^Orleans, the temple of his dissipated orgies, ;and of bis political 
intrigues. The bouse or rather tiie pavilion, is of Grecian archi- 
tecture, correct and chaste, even to coldness and uniformity; bi|t 
I «till elegant. The **jardins Anglais,** [English garden,] qnoe 
known as « Xxs /dies de .Chartres,*^ [the follies of Ghartres,] 
notwithstanding the occasional conceits of gothic ruins and attic 
ttmples, cascades ^ritbout water, and Alpine bridges withoutpre- 
' cipices, are still beautiful, luxuriant, and noble; and thepUce, 
the company, th^ weather^ the clipiate, all considered, few hours 
in my life have been more pleasantly eigoyed, than those passed 
amidst " JLes folies dc ChartresJ^* Tlie moon had risen on our 
mnibles, before we returned to the hotels from which we had set 

out We found the soiree of Madame de C already assem- 

hted, and English tea at midnight concluded our very agreeable 
I dinner party, with its ^^promenafie en voUurt.'*^ 
I 13ie French soiree is literally an evening of home, A^no^t 
every woman of condition in P^ris has a soirSe once or twice |a 
w^ek. Spine \adies ^re ^^utiomfi** every nigU, or rarely go otif 
{except to tbe court, to tbe opera, or the theatres.^ During the 
S9ir^9 visits are received and^paid, asonothfjr overlings; for the 
evening is tbe usual time for paying morning visits in France.; 
,and once. admitted to their enjoyment, no further invitation ia 
aecessary. These little assemblies,, given without expense, an4 
resorted to without foirm, pi^seut the state of Parisian society 

• Mousseaux, or, as it U now sptUed Mouceau^, qnder the imperial wgi- 
ne was a maiaon^de plaUance of tHe ftrcM-chanceUer 4e V Empire, [villa of JUie 
'*tth-d)anceUor o^ the empire.] I know not to whom it now htlsxa^t but its 
4E*fl^8 are Qp«ped to the. public. 
I 1 7he latft hours of nev Fronce are much i;eprQbate4 by thepHnitive old 
gentry, who exclaim ag-ainst dinners ,at half after five, or six o'clock, and 
wh6 heljeve tliat at last *• Ut ParMena, ^ force de retarder Fheure de dtner, 
f^MimU porjne dSner ^ueJe lendemmhU* [The Parisians are constantly making 
t^ dinger; ho\;r lifter »ad Uter> till in tbe.eod they will not diqe till the XMft^ 

i Wel^d above twenty houses open to us, on different nights in the ireek^ 
wing our residence in Paris, where we were always sure of heinjg gracioualy 
^^^Vkk and <»f jfindiflg good soa«ty. 
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in. its most favourable aspect. Neither, ranity nor ostentation 
interfere with their ease and simplicity; thei*e is no gambling, 
no full dress; the women go in demi-toiUtte ; and as in Paris/ ii- 1 
lamination is extremely cheap and the apartments always well! 
lighted, the whole additional expense of the soriH is included 
in tea, or some very slight refreshment, served a little before 
midnight. Society is therefore not a point of competition, but a 
source of genuine enjoyment. It never leads to ruinous extrava- 
gance; it is supported by no newspaper eulogies; it awakens no 
rivalry, and gives no heart-burnings; and the lady, who enter- 
tains, does not estimate the pleasure of her party by the aum- 
ber of titles that fill her rooms, nor by the expensive rarities 
that crowd her supper-table; for wit, pleasantry, and good con- 
versation hold an uniform ascendant over peers, and pioe-ap- 
pies, chalked floors, and peas at a guinea per quart! 

The weekly soir^, at some of the great houses in Paris, 
amounts to what is termed 9i grande^reunionf or large assembly; 
in which the coquettish demi-toUette givto place to full dress; and 
the society assumes more of the bustle and brilliancy of an Eng- 
lish rout. A few days after our arrival in Paris a card of invi- 
tation from the English ambassadress, and another from the 
princesse Louise de la Trimouille, for the same evening, afforded 
me an opportunity Tas I went to both) of comparing the assem- j 
blies of the two nations. We passed through long Ses of Eng- 
lish carriages, which filled the Rue St. Honor6, in approaching 
the hotel of tiie English embassy: the halls and anti-rooms rf 
that magnificent hotel were filled with domestics, in the aplendid 
liveries of the Stuart family. Lady Elizabeth Stuart stood at the 
door of the first saloon, to receive her mvUvtudinous eangrtsif 
which poured forward in endless succession, from all nations, b«t 
chiefly from England, Ireland, and Scotland: and her ladyship 
went through the laborious task of reception (in all the rontina 
of a London assembly), with as inich grace and courtesy, as if 
weariness and exhaustion did not inevitably attend upon such an 
exertion. Faces with whicli I had long been familiar, in the cir- 
cles of London ; faces, that I thought I had left behind me in Ire- 
land, presented themselves on every side. All was the buz, bostlc, 
and motion of an English rout. Everyone stared, everyone 
talked, and nobody listened. The refreshments were abundant, 
exquisite, and various; and an elegant suj^ier was prepared to 
follow the consumption of orgeates, ices, and ponche gjack^ 
[iced-punch.] Without waiting, however, to partake of this so- 
pererogation of hospitality, we passed on at an early boar tram 
the hotel of the British embassy, to the hotel de la TrimouiDe. 
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: The hotel, de la Trimouiile is situate in the centre of the Rue 
JBoarbon, as it ought to be^ for the names have not often been 



i The Rue Bourbon ia a grand, gloomy Patrician street; always 
die residence of the ancient nobility of France, whose venerable 
hotels still fi*own, on either side, like monuments of past gran- 
[dear. Scarcely a sound disturbed its silence, as we entered, and 
ttfce riverbires [reverbrating lamps,] but feebly lighted, the high 
dark walls of the spacious courts which, shut in from vulgar 
ticw the residence of hereditary grandeur. 

One single rap announced the arrival of the guests; and the 
wrttcochire [carriage-entrance] without any visible agency, slow- 
ly opened, as if governed by the wheel of a convent gate. On ei- 
tiier side of the court, carriages and cabriolets were sheltered 
uthe remise f [coach house] or were drawn up in close file; and 
^wt own servant conducted us, through the silent lofty hall, up 
tte broad stone stairs to the anti-room, where, consigning our 
persons and names to the*guardianship of the mattre (PMel, he 
touk bis own seat in an arm chair, by the stove. We followed our 
gnide, as he flung open les grands baitans, [folding doors,] in 
proceeding through the suite of rooms. 

All the apartments were splendidly lighted: we found the bil- 
liard-room occupied by players, or by lookers-on at the game, 
which in France is played so well, and so generally, by both 
sexes. We passed on to the grand saloon, and found a large cir- 
cle, all seated; all conversing, and all animated, yet all at rest. 
A few men only stood in groups, or, in the French phrase, en 
pctiU peldtons, [in little knots.] Some leaned over the backs of 
the ladies' chairs, with whom they were talking. In passing on 
to the superb chambre ^ catlcher, [bed-chambers,] I observed 
Mons. Fieve, the author of the charming novel of the « Dot de 
Suxeitef" [Suzette's dowry] receiving the compliments of a little 
circle, on his new politicflJ tracts; and Monsieur de Chat^au- 
Iniand, whom, having already seen at the opening of the Insti- 
tute, I instantly recognized, hy his folded arms, abstracted look^ 
and air of Jirabia deserta. Withdrawn from the crowd, in soli- 
tary magnificence, he was silently receiving the homage of some 
dowagernil^fCM; while he, who << saluted*' every tree, river, and 
i^k, fi*om Paris to Jerusalem, seemed, in society, to hail nothing 
l«t his own importance. 

We found the Frincesse de la Trimouiile, not bustling through 
W rooms in endless genuflexions, nor stationed at the entrance- 
door, the wearied sentinel of her own exhausting pleasures,, but 
^efly lounging in a fauteuilj [easy chair,] in her superb bod- 
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room,* the sanctum-sanctorum of all splendour, taste, and ele- 
gance, in the suite oi French apartments. She was looking on 
at a game of picquet, played by two venerable duke^s, covered 
with all the insignia of their rank; and this was almost the onlj 
card-table I saw, at any of the rMnions, or soirees, which I fre- 
quented, during my residence in Prance. 

The manner in which a French woman receives her feniaie 
guests is extremely courteous and respectful, a little tinctured, 
with formality, but marked by every feature of politeness and of 
attention. The reception of the male guests is, generally speak- 
ing, at once, extremely fascinating, and yet sufficiently dignified. 
She never rises from her seat : she receives their profound bow 
with a smile, a nod, a ^^bon soir,^* or **bonjour,^* or a "comniCT/ 
va4'il;** ["good evening,*' or, "good day,*' or a *<how do you 
do;"] or some little mark of distinction, a tap of the fan, a hand ' 
to kiss, or an expression of pleasant surprise at their Unexpected 
appearance. All this however is air and look; it is *fsam£thingf 
nothing:** it is quite indescribable, as it is undefinable; and it 
would be presumption to attempt it. 

Dfe la Trimouille ! Who that knows any thing of the history 
of France, could for the first time be in company witli the re- i 
presentative of that illustrious family, without feeling some quick- 
ening throbs of the heart? All that is dignified in the history of 
tlie country is associated with the name. The most powerful 
among the provenfal nobility, the La Trimouilles, governed the 
Charles's, opposed the Louis's, and assisted to place the founder 
of the house of Bourbon on the throne of France. They suffer- 
ed martyrdom in its cause, on the revolutionary scaffold, and 
they now rally round the throne of the family, they have so long 
fought and died to support. The Trimouilles have, indeed, done 
more for the house of Bourbon, than the house of Bourbon could 
do for the Triraouilles.t 

• Nothings can exceed the splendour and taste of some of the chtmAreti 
cdnrher, in tlie private hotels of Paris. The walls are usually draped with rich 
silk or satin, fastened and decorated with ^Id or silver ornaments. The nu- 
Ttyt-pied, or counterpane of the bed, which stands in an alcove, is frequently 
of white satin, richly embroidered, and trimmed vnth Brussels lace. 

f Many of the families of the French nobility looked upon themselves ts 
more ancient than the reigning d3masties even in the earlier ages. " Qm vant 
a fait cfiite^* [Who made you a count ?] asked Hugh Capet, haughtily, of 
the Comte de Perigord. " Ceux^ qui voua ont fait, ro*," [The same who nude 
you a king.] was the bold reply. Charles VII. weary of tlie rule of George* 
de la Trimouille, suffered him to be an'ested and imprisoned by his enemyt 
the cenn^ahie de Lorraine 

It was in reference to the conduct of ly>ui8 de la Trimouille, vrho took 
louis XXL prisoner at the battle of St. Aubin, that that wise and exceUent 
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The Prince Louis, the only surriving representative of his il- 
lustrious lamily, has all that distinction of person and air^ which 
indicates birth and high breeding, and is one of three of the 
handsomest brotiiers that France ever saw united in one cause. 

The talents and acquirements of the Princesse de la Trimou- 
ille give her a very decided influence in the circle and party in 
which she moves; and 1 observed, that literature and politics 
were the leading topics of conversation, in her elegant and re- 
fined r^'Unions^ ^ 

The bal-p/ire^ [drop bell,] a most frequent style of entertain- 
ment during the winter season Twhich season, par parenthsse^ 
[by the bye] is literally celebratea during the winter, and never 
put off till summer or autumn,^ is a combination of youth, plea- 
sore, and gaiety, exquisite dancing to exquisite music, splendid 
di^essing, and light collations; while little quadrille parties, sud- 
denly struck up to the harp and piano-forte, are not unusual in 
families, where there are many young people, though infinitely 
less frequent, than such accidental breaks on the card-parties of 
small English circles. All the modes of society in Paris are sim- 
ple, inexpensive, rational, avfd refined; but they are, generally 
speaking, less gay, less artificial, and perhaps, at once, more 
formal, and more easy, than the usual arrangements of society 
in Great Britain. Its shades, indeed, are infinite, and vary ac- 
conljng to the rank, age, party, and means of the entertainers. 
Its variety, however, is not its least charm ; and the characters 
of rank, talent, and celebrity, both native and foreign, which 
are met with in its countless circles, must always render them 
' curious, interesting, and attractive to the stranger, who, without 
bias or prejudice seeks, in visiting a foreign land, to compare its 
.habits and manners with his own; and who, candid enough to 
grant to each nation its own peculiar merit, is still willing to 
cherish that natural and wise preference, leading to the gra- 
cious conviction, that 

" Hie Jirstj best country ever is at home,^^ 

monarch obsenred, after he ascended the throne, " Le Hn de France ne venge 
po» fe« qu^elle$ du Due d^OrUans.*^ [The km§rof France does not rerenge the 
quarrels of the duke of Orleans.] The Due de la Trimouille was one of the 
•ecpet chiefs of the Hugonot party, whose demands became so exorbitant on 
^c gratitude of the king. The influence, spirit, and power of this family ap 
pear indeed through every page of the history of France. The late Prince de 
h TrimouiUe, brother to the present prince, was guillotined in the early part 
of the revolution. 

EKB OF PART I. 
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BOOKV. 

Paris. 



** Des Champs Klysiens ; le porapenx rivage, 

De palais, dc jarditu, de prodiges bord«, 

Cooibien vous m'eachantiez I** Voltaibx, 



Boulevards Italiens. — Oeneral archUectural arriingement of Farii. 
—Banks of the Seine.^-^The Hotel Bourbon. — The Louvre.'-^The 
Oallery. — Modem French artists, — T%e Place de CarrouseL-^ 
Vu Tliuilleries. — The Sorbonne. — The Pantheon. — BibHothSque 
du PanthSon. — The Luxembourg. — BMiothSque du Soi. — Dc 
Mazarin. — Ubrarians.-^The Gobelins. — TAe «Aop-«^s.-^Fri- 
vaie hotels. — Historical scites. — Hotel de Beaumarchais. — Hotel 
de la EegnHre^r^sAlmanach des Bourmands. — Hotel de Someriva. 
^^Works qfCanova. — Hotel de Craufurd. — OaUery of the Beau- 
ties of Louis XlVth*s day.— Hotel BorghSse.— Hotel and CoUec* 
Hon of Baron Denon. 

MT fii'st impresdions of Paris, as a great citjf were re- 
ceived rmm my entering it by the Boulevards f taliens. The rain^ 
whtrb had fallen in torrents as we passed the Barriere de Clichi, 
soddenly dispersed^ as we reached the Boulevards; and the 
bright blue skies of spring, and of France, lent their cloudless 
lustre to a scene, so uuparalleled in my experience, that some 
i one of the rich fantastic cities of Arabian fable seemed mnjured 
: vp, to cheat tho imagination. The ** Chronicles of the Susanians^ 
f the ancient Kings of Persia,*^ could have afforded no gayer scite 
I for the scenes of bcheherazade's invention, and one must have 
been, like her own « king of the Black Islands, half marble,'^ 
i Dot to have yieMed up the senses um*e8istingly to impressions so 
I new, and to imaged so fanciful. 

I PART II« B 
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The splendid a^enae of the Boiilevardfl ltalien8» so worthy the 
capital of a great nationt once a desert* inhabited by brigandi 
and banditti, is now lined with stately hotels, gardens, and 
flowery terra^^es, mingled with structures the most grote^uei 
and edifices the most picturesque ; — the Chinese bath, the Turk- 
ish cafe, the virandasofan Hindu pavilion, and the minarets of 
an Eastern kiosk, alternately glitter through double rows of 
noble trees, which line their spacious scite, and which, gemmed 
with beams and rain*drops, were just bursting into verdure, as 
I passed for the first time under their shade. It was early ia 
the evening, the moment when, in Paris, the idle and the labo- 
rious, the rich and the poor, alike forego ennui and work^ and 
all unite in a pursuit, there seldom frustrated or fruitless^-^ 
pursuit offUasurt, 

The gay multitude, which a spring shower had dispersed ia 
search of temporary shelter, had just rushed f >rth in an exhila- 
ration of spirits, which a little caiUrt-Ums [disappointment] rather 
feeds than extinguishes, in the French temperament. The h»- 
fuetiires [nosegay women] were again presenting their viuleti 
and lily of the valley to the pretty griseltes [tradesmen's daugh- 
ters], who were tottering along with Chinese steps, and Chinese 
feet, oot unconscious of being «« bien chamM^ [not uncoDacioni 
of neat shoes and stockings]* nor wholly unmindful of the glasses 
pointed from the virandas of Torttmi^s or Hardy's cafes.— The 
peHts-marehaudM [petty shop-keepers] were again displaying their 
gay sheds, and brilliant basketst lined with gems and jewebf 
^^avingtnxsouSf au juste^* [twenty-six sous« exactl>].r^Tbe 
reading-roomSf reinforced by the shower, displayed in their 
windows beads of every timbre^ aching over the pcilitirs of £o- 
ropi", or heating over pamphlets of domestic recrimination. 

Bobiche had again taken bis station on bis deserted stage, and 
Baiimafrit^* with his grave fatuity, was exciting bursts of flle^ 
riment in bis fresh-gathered audience. All seemed gaiety, lifef 
and intelligence, and a more animated scene could not perhaps 
be found in the capital of any country in Eunipe, to greet the 
eye of the newly*arrived stranger, or to impress him with a 
more favourable opinion of the prosperity and native hilarity « 
its people. Were these spacious and beautiful boulevards, which 
surround Paris» a fair specimen of the capital tbey adoroj i^ 

^ * BMcb& and GaUmafi^e are two celebrated Gilltt^ or bufioons, who e^- 
bit every eveain(f^ on the bouteTards» and arc the representatives of tw* 
BakuHtu, who were aneiently brought by the police, to exhibit on these bow^ 
Vards^ in order to dmw the popuUtioo of Pari* to th&t quiupter, and thus "^ 
perse the mai^fnctvrM and Arijramb, who were wont to take abetter there. W 
Vrrnch Oille$ are frequently excellent low comedians— Voltaire c*"*J2* 
elown$ of Shakespeare ** OiOe^^— and J\mch9t9ne htiaaelf ia aonwtlmei rirslk^ 
in wit and humour, by these eztcmporiiuig m^t. 
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woaM indeed be th« prood city» << that lifteth her head on hight 
and eaithy I 01119 and there is none other like unto me." 

But it is far otherwise ; and the boulevards^ forming a splett^ 
did belt round the narrow streets of Paris, are the girdle of Ve^ 
nu8 on a mortal form. There are peculiar scites (such as the 
whole line of quais) [quays] unrivalledt perhaps* in beauty* in- 
terest* and magnificence* in any other metropolis ; — but* takea 
as a whole^ Paris wants that uniformity* that phipriety* if I may 
ose the eiEpression* which should characterise a great capiti^ 
It seems rather a cluster of irregular towns* than one great en- 
tire wlH»le* Every quartier is a distinct district. The qnartUr 
of the Loxembourg has quite the air of a country village* group* 
ed round the castle of its seigneur ; and the whole of the faux* 
bobrg Bt. Germain appears like some remote and antiquated 
town* a thousand leagues distant from the gay modern city of 
the Chauss^ d^Jlniin. Xhe narrowness of the greater part of 
the streets is ah « original m«'' beyond redefl||>tion ; and the 
height of the houses* all of hewn stone* aibBpacious* all well* 
buflt* throws a depth of shadow* which adds to their gloom* 

It was among the best works of the late Ruler of France* that 
he spared neither money* labour* nor talent* in the improvement 
and beautifying of the capital ; and the inliabitants* all unani- 
moos on this point of his conduct* indicate* with grateful recol- 
lectiom* the avenues he has opened* the spaces he has cleared* 
the noble streets he had begun* the public buildings he had found- 
ed* the DMU*kets he had built* the fountains he had erected* the* 
great sources of health and accommodation he had opened ea 
every side* for the benefit of the ritiaens of Paris— *Wheo they 
lire mked* where were his otpn palaces* his MarleySf his Baga^ 
iefies* his TriaaMu* and BdUs-vtieSf they point to a baby-house 
of toood and eonvoj* raised for bis son* in the gariena of the 
Thuilleries* and talk of the plan of a /uhire poioce* for the kiag 
of jRome. 

The enormous size of the houses* in Parts* is an ancient and 
eriginal error* in its architectural arrangements* arising out of 
modes and institutions* which kneaded their evil leaven through 
every particle of the great mass* and substituted power* influ- 
eace* and ostentation* for riglits* privileges^ and comforts. ▲ 
gnat hatd was* in former times*«the indispensible appanage of 
aristocratic pride ; and the hotel was usually so much too great 
for its noble owner* that* while their names shone* in grddea 
letters* over the porte-cochere [great gate], they had frequently 
neither domestics to occupy its apartments* nor furniture to fill 
tbem. 

Thus* ignoble lodgers were taken in* to breathe under the 
»Mae roof with the inheritors of «< six quarterings/* and beds 
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and tapestry were carriefl'barlL and forward, frcHii the chiteafl 
in the remote province^ to the hotel in the capital : while the 
^Jier baron*l [lofty baron], or nMe due et pair [noble duke and' 
peer], travelled like a Tartar chicf» or GifMey captain* with his 
household furniture, his bag and ba^^age in- his suite. It is 
curious to see the rich and nobl(> Madame de Seyigne uneasy at 
not being able to let her lodgings^ the very nioms occupied by 
that dear datighter so fondly adored — •• Ce IbgiSf (as she herself 
says) qui ni'a fait iant songer a vous ; ce logis que tout U mandt 
vient voir, que taut le monde admire ; et que peraonne ne veut 
leuer!*** [I'hese apartments which made me so often think of 
you; these apartments which every body comes io see, and 
which every body admires; and which nobody will hire]. 

In another place, she advises Madame de Grignan not to 
bring up her beds and tapestry from the remote provincey where 
her husband was governor, at a distance of many hundred miles ; 
not, however, that she was herself very well able to accommo- 
date her daughter* for she had only one bedf according to her 
own confession. Still the hotel de Carnavalet, ^which even at 
this moment attests its former grandeur) to which Madame de 
Grignan was about to carry her beds and tajiestry, was'xele- 
brated for its sculptures, by Gougeon ; its facade [front], by 
Ducereau, and by Mansard ; and its plafonds [ceilings], painted 
by the first masters of the day. Such was the mixture of show 
and splendor with every species of discomfort, and the absence 
of all accommodations, the sure indices of the ostentation and 
meanness of a proud and poor nobility. 

The custom of letting out apartments, even in the hotels of the 
first nobility in France, is common at this day. — A shoemaker 
may lodge au sixi^ine [sixth floor] with a prince ; and I have seen, 
myself, the high-born and illustiious mistress of a splendid hotel, 
in the Rue St^ lionore« get into the same carriage with her 
English-commoner-lodger, and both drive together to court. 

Oh ! who, that <« has ever felt the thrUUng mdodf* of that little 
English word « Home,^* and has known and felt its endearing 
signification, "would willingly share it with strangers and passing 
sojourners ? Who would not prefer the little door that shuts in 
all that is dearest, and closes on none beside, to the grande porte- 
cochere [great gates] of a mora capacious struc4;ure, the carapaa- • 
sary of fortuitous guests ? Who would not prefer the small owir 
exclusive house, the 

** Casa-mia, piccolina, che sia'* 
to all the <'pomp and circumstance" of the disproportioned 
structure, to be shared with those, one does not, or, still worse, 
with those one would not know ? 

• Letter Lll. Vol. 1. 
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The JPrench nobility, however, in former times, occasionally 
made a nobler use of (heir unoccupied apartments, than in hir- 
ing them. oQt to strangers : for they frequently accommodated 
indigent talent with a home ; and the entre-soU [little low rooms 
between two floors] were occupied by the La Fontaines and Mar- 
montels, who were also the frequent guests at the tables of the 
La Sablieree and the Geoffrins.* 

There* is not, perhaps, in the worId> so imposing a scene, both 
for architectural beauty, and for historic recollections, as that 
through which the full swelling streaip of the Seine flows, from 
the Pont Neuf, to the f^ont de Jena ; the one with its reversed 
atatne of Henry IV., now slowly reinstating on its long-fallen 
pedestal, where dnsery once came to shed her tears, and loyally 
to oBfer her devotions ;t the other marking a very diBerent pe* 
riod in European history, and daily parting with its imperial 
eagles. It was thus I saw them both in the same houf. 

To the right of theSe^ie rise along its banks, iu splendid suc- 
cession, the ancient and beautiful Louvre, the venerable palace of 
the Thuilleriest its luxuriant gardens and spacious terrace, and 
the rich groves of the Champs ElyuSs [Elysian Fields], termina- 
ting at the brow of Chaillot and of Passy, which swell into am- 
phitheatres, and close, by their imposing elevation, the whole 
magnificent scene. On the left the Palais de ^ua^ MUions 
[Palace of the Four Nations], the Palais BourboUf and a long suite 
of splendid hotels, whose lb vely gardens and plantations of roses 
sweep dovm to the river, have each their specific and opposite 
interest The Palais Bourbon^ one of the most splendid palaces 
in Enrope, was built by Louis XiV. for his natural daughter^ 
the Princesse de Condjjk After the design of Girardin. 

Althoogh the origin of its foundation is now forgotten, the 
BM de Bourbofh or Palais du Corps LSgislat^ [Palace of the 
LegislativeBody], what ever name it may bear, must always be a 
monument .of interest, and an object of admiration. Its Corin- 
thian portico, its Grecian peristyle, its spacious galleries, its 
elegant pavilions, its vestibules, its colonnades, its theatre, its 
ganlens still remain, under different names or varioits combina- 
tions ; (for it has gone through many changes, and been adapted 
to many purposes, since it was first devoted to rqyal enjoyment 
and princely pleasures.) Its state bed-room, with its golden 
tapestry ; — its satle de biUards [billiard room], with its verdant 

* Marmontel, however, paid for hu lod^ing^ at Madame Geoffrin's. — ^Though 
men of letters were frequently lodged gratuitously by the great, this custom 
node a part of their disgraceful dependance. 

fProm the time of the death of the" Grand Dauphin,** the inhabitantaof 
Paris were wont to carry their tears and theic complaints to the foot of the 
autae of Menry /T— What an eulogium ! 
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ireiUage [trelli8]» and itn nymphs, crowned with flowerB« oBeriog 
the rules ofthe game ; its celebrated $aUe a manger [t^ating-nHm^ 
with its painted arcades, reflecting from a hundred mirrcirs iti 
fairy splendors {—-its far-famed kmdotrt with its unrivallfd pet' 
quits de niarquderie [inlaid floor]p all have inclosed far diflereat 
groups, and echoed to far different sounds, since tlie gallant Cos* ' 
des and Bourbons first trod the golden maze of pleasure in thii 
temple, so appropriate to her orgies. It was here the council of 
five hundred held their rude republican assemblies. Here» Carnot 
and La Fayette raised tlieir last voice in the cause of coBsd* 
tutibnal principles ; and here the fate of Bonatmrte was finally 
decided. The Falais Bourbonf long named thf Pofatu du Cknp 
Legidattff has again resumed its' original appHation ; and tin 
venerable Prince de Condi, after an exile of twenty ^five yeani 
again holds his court, under the golden domes of bis illustrkni 
ancestors'.* 

Among the beautiful hotels, which (orm aline with tbe Falais 
BourboUf the elegant residence of tbe late Marshal Ney is coa- 
spicuous. It was, at least, always so to me, as I passed it, firott 
its peculiar air of uninhabited loneliness. The closed shutters 
of its lofty windows, and grass-grown pathway of its blooming 
gardens, then rich in full-blown plantations of roses, were strong 
and melancholy remembrancers. 

It has been asserted by Mons. Le Breton^ that France, more 
than any other nation in £urope, p&rticipates in the glory re- 
flected fniih architectural monuments. It would be difllcult to 
meet this sweeping assertion, backed by so high an authority, 
with the very incompetent knowledge of the art, which is brought 
to this work. But as far as my owfi observation went, I saw 
nothing in France comparable to the specimens of Sason and 
Gothic architecture, to be found in almost every part of England. 
The observation of Heartier, that a taste for architecture pre- 
vailed in France, long before the revival of tliat art in tbe reiit 
of Enrope, seems invalidated by tbe cathedral of Amiens, which 
is reckoned one of their finest churches, but which waa built by 

* The Prince de Condd, though be has reached a term of life beyond the 
ordinary course of hunuin existence, has, I am told, preserved much of tbe 
*' air de Sei^eta^ and manners ofthe old school of gmllantry, and he ia parti* 
I cularly polite to the ladies. His senses, however, do not keep pace with hit 

I tuaceptibiliiy. Mtnmeur TaUeyiHind being preaented to him, his iltghneat 

I conatanlly addressed him as Montieur le Prince de Tarente, while some of his 

. gentlemen repeatedly whispered him, *' Mweigneur i*e%t le Prince Talleyrand,^ 

' pHy lord it is Prince Talleyrand].—"' Qti'^f ce qn^on- me parle done de ee ckien 

de TaOetfrand^ [Who is it talks to mc of tbat dog Talleyrand] asked the 
Frince, of Mons. Talleyrand himself. «• Jfm Prince,** replied M. T. «• voUd deux 
- dm pieje ne cennaie plue cet hemme Iri** [Prince, for the last two years I have 
IKK known that maD].^This little ineident was said to bare-occurred while I 
was in Paris» and I give it as an anecdnt^ ds eahn. 
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tte Efigliflb ; and every other great relifi^oafi atmetiire I aaw^ 

Kotre Dame and SU Denis incladed* is iuflaitely inferior, W 

paint of grandeur, beauty, woriiaianshipf and extent, to Can* 

terbury, York-Minster, or Westminster Abbey. Of pure Grecian. 

. arrhltecture, the specimens in France are few and inferior, both 

iimnagnltude and execution ; while the mixed ord^r, which pre« 

▼ails over their tew public and numerous royal edifices, seemed 

to oie to be suflBrientiy distinct and speci&c to take its place with 

tlie other five, and to merit the name, of French-Orecian archU 

Ueture. It may be said to resemble the French-Chredan drama, 

which presents the incoftgruity of modern manners blended with 

. antique story, and the observance of the Aristotelian severities, 

with an adherence to national peculiarities* France has not, 

hit(ierto, shown herself the land of the suhlioM ; she has never 

prorlnced a Milton, nor pcHSsessed a PaKhenon : and her highest 

eflbrc, in the epic of poetry or architecture, is exhibited in the 

coldest poem, and the most poniierous structure, that modern 

times have produced^ the «< JBtnriad^^ of Volt^re, and the Palace 

of Versailles. 

"O^let BoU fureDt condamn^s^ la magnifiMnce." 
IWihcre the kit^9 vfer9 ewdtmntd to magnyicence.l 

Of that mixed architecture, which may be accounted truly and 
purely French, the Louvre is a perfect and beautiful specimen. 
Neither grand nor simple, it has every other excellence* Rich, 
▼aned, and elegant in its decorations, at once massive and orna- 
mented, solid andlight, it appeared to me such a structure, as the 
wild fantastic imagination of Ariosto might have originated for 
one of his own fairy palaces, the,.magical temple of some enchant- 
ing Armida.* The Louvre is one of those objects in art, which 
pleases ^ ithout any classical authority for pleasing. It is a splen- 
did variety, out of all ordinary classification, and the lively emo- 
tions of admiration it excites, are certainly not referable to its 
observance of any rule, or its conformity to any known model. 

Philippe de Lorme, and Pierre Lescot threw a brilliant lustre 
over the architectural genius of France, when, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, they sfcetchedihose elegant and original 

* To this milaiu^e [medley] the leveie taste of Voltaire objects, in hb Well* 
known stanzas on the Louvre. 
• ** Sous qaels dibrts bonteux, sons quel amss rostiqve 

On Uisse enseveltr Qes chefii'd'aMin<es dinns ! 
Quel barbate a mt\i 1» koMoeote Ooikifuo * 

A toute U i^aiideur des Grrc»et det Jlomaint P* 
[Fnder what sbameful rubbish, under bow rude a pile, have these dWine 
mssterpieoes been burned : Wh it barbarous taste has mio^^ed tbe paUur 
GtMc With sfi tbe gnndeor of the Grtefp* «nd Momaul 
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designs, which produced a new Lonvre on the scite of the andeit 
cdifire. Henry IL, Charles IX.^ and Henry iy.» aUcontribuM 
to the beauty and splendor of this royal residencoy and Louis XIT. 
was the first sovereign of France, who ventured to remove the 
seat of government from the capital of the kingdom^ and peroi- 
nently to desert the venerable Louvre^ 

*' Le Palais pompeux, dont la Prince a'honorcy** 
{^That pnnpout palace, the btOMt of France,'} 

(the dwelling of the Yalois and the Bourbens,) for the pestUeD- 
tial atmosphere of the modern Versailles. 

The history of the Louvre, a recapitulation of the scenei 
which have occurred in its chambers, would embrace some of ^ 
most curious facts in the history of France, and furnish the tra- 
gic muse with incidents beyond her own high-wrought concep- 
tions. It was In the midnight councils of the Louvre, that in 
event was plannedfiin cool, calculating, murderous policv» which 
has thrown a stain upon Catholic zeal, never to be effaced, so 
long as time shall perpetuate the deed ; which has givm the 
blasted name of its sanguinary perpetrators to eternal ignominfi 
has painted religious fanaticism in its own true colours, and ei- 
bibited the armed power of omnipotent despotism, willingi and 
executing, in a breath, vengeance and massacre, in its darkest 
form. It was in the secret chambers of the Louvre, that Catha- 
rine de Medicis and her son Charles IX. planned the murderof 
all the Hugonots, in the capital and towns of France, a massa- 
cre projected and executed at the same moment, and with the 
same merciless ferocity and unsparing cruelty, in the most remote 
quarters of the realm. The balcony still exists, from which 
Charles fired on his subjects, on the night of St Bartholomev, 
as they hurried to and fro, in horror and consternation, amidst 
the tolling of bells, the thunder of artillery, the shouts of the 
murderers, and the cries of the dying. The apartment is still 
visible, wlieii" the assassin Muurivert attrmpted the life of the 
brave de Coligny : and the room is still to be seen, tnm which 
the immortal Henry IV. was dragged from the arras of his beau- 
tiful bride to the feet of the King, to hear the dreadful alterna- 
tive pronounced in the midst of murderers and zealots--" Oj 
Ul M£88£, ou la mort'* [Either masSf or deaih]. — Of unlimited 
power, and religious fanaticism, the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew was the work, result artd triumph. 

The L^juvrer, since the days of Francis L the patron of «J 
that was refined and liberal, has not only been the sanctuary of 
the arts and srienres. but the focus of letters. It was here the 
French academy held the most far-famed of its sittiogflt ^^^^ 
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the d'AlembertStthe Diderots,the BoflronSftheYoItaires^ theMar- 
montelSf were among its members ; and here all the must cele- 
brated artists in France were gratuitouslj lodged^ from the time 
of Heavy IV. until the late Emperor dislodged them,* in order 
to enlarge and repair the edifice^ for the reception of his tbi- 
BUT ART KINGS ! He had already named particular apartments, in 
his other palaces, 8aUe des RaU [Saloon of the Kings], in analogy 
with the 8aUe des Martckaux^ and Salk des Pages [Saloon of the 
Marshals, and Saloon of the Pages] ; but the Louvre was de- 
stined to j>e the residence of those spvereigns, whose peculiar po- 
sition with respect to the French government obliged tbem^ at 
.any time^ to visit the modern Rome,f — 

** Vhere menial Kings ran cowVing up and down.'* 

Tbe Louvre had always been an object of admiration and at- 
tention to Buonaparte, during the early part of his consulship: 
its avenues, obstructed by miserable and noisome streets; and 
the sculptures of Gougeon, tlie devices and designs of de Lorme^ 
Ij'Escot, and Perault, defaced or obscured by time and neglect^ 
hod not escaped his notice. , He saw them* . 

• 
** Thoagh sullied and dishonored, still divine/' 

and he resolTed on restoring the building to its original splendor. 
The arts were rallied round their own temple, to revive its glories. 
By the removal of iliany wretched buildings, the palace was in- 
sulated, and its architectural beauties brought into view ; repair 
and improvement went hand in hand ; and the Louvre is at this 
moment one of the most imposing and splendid, if not the most 
perfect structure, tl^at the genius of sculpture and architecture 
ever produced. 
. The gallel*y of the Louvre^ 

** Qui 8|u*'tous les beaux arts a fbnd6 sa gloire,** ^ 

presents an object of recent interest, which when I beheld it, 
absorbed all tbe remoter associations of historical anecdote^ 

* Napoleon assigned the PoUUm de (fotre Mitimt [Palace of the Four Na- 
tions] for the residence of the French artists, and added thirty.siz of the cham- 
bers of the Sorboane, once the Jent of 300 theologians. Here young artists of 
both sexes, in the very novitiate of their art, were comfortably lodged, and free 
of all expense. 

t The name of the architect of the superb facade [front] of the Louvre, waa 
for a long time lost to the admiration of posterity, until accident discovered 
the MS. and original designs of Perault, and gare the name of their nodeat 
•othor to immortality. 

PABT II. G 
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vhicli connect this pttace with the efKi^hs of tb6cottntr3r.«-*C<NB- 
menced b^ Charles IX.« it was finished by Louis XIV., who 
alsii erected the he.Auti(ul fEUfode, the clief-d*auTre of the age in 
wliich it was raised. 

I visited this celebrated gallery, when its ^rrils had been do- 
8|M>iled of those treasures, which, consecrated by the hallowed 
touch of genius, had escaped uainjnred thrviugh tlie course of 
ages ; and which by that law, which has disposed of empires 
and of narions, frutn time immemorial, by the law of confueif, 
had become the i»eli^earned spoihi of Prance. I, who bad never 
aern thijs gallery in the day of its greatest glory, 1 missed no- 
thing — 1 had never before beheld so great a covered space, llie^ 
brilliant vista, formed .by its length* which seems to lose its 
point of terminatit>n in the mists of distance, its splendid rooi^ 
the exquisite sculpture and gilding of its architraves, left no 
room for reflection or regret, or for any feeling but that of sor- 
priise and admiration. 

« fbu8 ave» enrichi k Musium de Faris de phts de dnq eenis 
objecUf the Js-d^ (Kurorts de Cancunnt etdelanouvdU ItaHe; ef fife'tt 
afaUu treiite slicks pour prodairt/* [Tou have enriched the Mu* 
seum of Paris with more than five hundered objects, master-piects 
of anoient and of modern Italy ; and which it has taken thirty ages 
to produce.] Surh was the flattering observation of Buonaparte 
to his soldiers, after the taking of Mantua. Of these five hundred 
chefs-d'<euvres, the glory and boast of France, not one remains 
in the Museum of the capital. The grief, the rage of the Pari- 
sians, at the moment of resigning these treasures to foreign 
troops, have already been well and ably painted by strangers 
and travellers, who were present at the time of their departure. 
They evince a refinement, a spirit of nationality and a cultiva- 
tion, which recal all that • is. read and known of the people of 
Athens. 

But the transports, with which these spoils were received dn 
their arri\ al in Paris, when the Apollo of Bf Ividcre was carried 
from the Porte aux Thuiles, to the Champ H^ Mars, accompa- 
nied by the whole population of the rity^ amidst shouts of joy^ 
and of victory, were emotions much more accordant with tbs 
French character, than those of despondency and indignation^ 
and are best described by the French themselves.—*! have beard 
them relate the insiaUation of that perfect model, which realises 
all that Homer had conceived of the CtckI of light and genius, 
with an eloquence and an extasy, which for a moment made 
them forget that they no longer possessed a treasure, so dearly 
purchasM, so highly prized, and so relurtantly resigned. 

When the French army, after crossing the burning deserts of 
Africa^ came within view of the mighty ruins of ancient Tiiebes, 
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it halted nnbiddem Mid, b7 one electric and spontaveoos emotion 
of awe and admiration, the soldiers clapped their hands, as if 
tbe conquest of Egypt was completed; as if, to behold the gi- 
gantic remains of this fpretd, city, had been the sole object off 
their long and painful laboursy their glory, and their reward. 
This 18 one of the grandest images, which human affections hav« 
ever presented to tbe contemplation of the poe^or the philoso- 
pher. France was then free and covered with glory, she was 
for a moment susceptible of the sublime, and she was worthy of 
tbe spoils her bravery had won, and which taste could thus feel- 
ingly appreciate.* 

Notwithstanding the great restitutions wlich 4iave been made 
from the Louvre, both of pictures and of statutes, much yet re- 
mains to excite attention. The purchases of Mapoleon ahroadt 
and his encouragement of the arts at home, were muni&ent* 
And France, besides the abundance of her own productions, the 
works of her Claude Lorraine, Poussin, Le Brun, BourdoUf 
Le 8ueur, Vernet, &c* &c. was peculiarly rich in her cf>llertions 
of the Flemish school, and almost monopolised exclusively tbe 
chif-i^miwres of Champagne and Rubens* Some of the finest 
productions of the Italians had long been in faer possessicHi ; and 
though her original treasures bear no sort of proportion to her 
lately acquired, and still more recently resigned spoils of all that 
was most precious in the arts, ^stil) much remains, even in the 
gallery of the Louv^re, to jextort admiration frf>m the judgment 
of the amateur; and te present some excellent models ef studf 
to the artist. 

On tbe several occasions that I visited the Louvre, (for, though 
it was then closed to the public, 1 i^vd, through the interest of 
friends, repeated opportunitaes of viewing tbe collections which 
still remained in its gsilery and saloons,} I alweys found a num- 
ber of young artists, of both ne^efi, who had obtained permission 
to fittlsb works previously begun there^ intensely occupied In 
copying from the Italian and FJero'ish pictures, which still hung 

* See Denon's Travels.— rTh« progress of the French srmy through the 
wutes and among the ruiris of Egypt^ wms occasionally characterised by traits 
of great grandeur and sublimity. , The soldiers, under the command of Oes* 
Mix, spontaneously broke their order of morch, and halted before Tentyra, in 
endless admiration oC its grandeur. The enthusiasm* both of ofiicers and of 
Bten, was exhibited in an ever ready assistance to the artists, and the rnera- 
hers of the Egyptian Institute. But history has not, perhaps, an image more 
nagnificent to offier to the contemplation of the painter, or of the moralistt 
than that of Buonaparte, as yet young, as yet known on1> by the jriory he haA 
•equtred^ lost in contemplation before the mighty pyramids of Gneopss audi 
in tbe presence of the enemy's army, pointing to these gi|^tic monuments, ay 
he addressed his soldiers in words, sublime as the objects which inspired 
them~<' JiBext et pemez gtie, du haut de e§* mmttswfi», guarante m^det nmtt ob- 
9ervgia» [Go, and think that from the height of thew mooameAtf^ iorty sen* 
turiea observe us.3 
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on the walls; and with a deVntcdnesg of attention, an abstnc- 
tion, which left them apparently unconscious of the presence ot 
the strangers, who passed their easels with inquisittre glaoceSf 
or paused to watch the progress of their work. Many of theae 
stifdents were interesting young women* and some had made a 
considerable progress in the art. The practised eye of the pro- 
fessed connois^ir could alone detect the superiority of the ori- 
ginal they cbpied from. It was thus that lovely, young* and di- 
ligent, Madame du Barry was found in this gallery, in the days 
of her innocence, by the Comte de * * *, pursuing, from taste 
as well as from nec^sity, this mode of earning a subsistence. 
She little dreaofed, when she abandoned this elegant and honour- 
able mode of earning an honest subsistence, that she was aban* 
doning her easal for a throne, and a smjffidd. 

Painting, ^ith its sister arts, are said to have rapidly decli- 
ned in France, under the reign of Louis XIV. Le Brun, a sort 
ot painter-laureate to the king, basking in his favour, and am^ 
ed with Ills authority, ruled with an absolute sway over the 
school of paintingf unfavourable to the freedom and interests of 
genius. The labours of his own life were chiefly Gon6ned to the 
feats and history of his royal patron, which he illustrated in a 
series of allegories. His disciples, with almost all tbe artists of 
the day, who had no appeal from his power, and no resource 
against his persecution, worked in his trammels, and under bis 
dictation. The royal palaces were thus the school and objectof 
painting in France. The king and his mistresses, its modeb 
and inspiration, and ceilings and portraits, entablatures airf 
frizes, all reflected the same cold monotony of conception. Emi- 
nence was only to be obtained,, and talent rewarded, among the 
first artists of the day, by permission from Le Brun to partici- 
pate in the great works of Yeraailles, oii> iH the apartments of 
the Thuilleries; and it is there that the servile genius of Le 
Brun himself, Mignard, Coypel, de Champagne, and Nocret 
have immortalised the egregious vanity of the king, and their 
own dependance. It Is there, in colours which lime has still 
spared, that, under a hundred different aspects, as the godofdatft 
Louis Apollo is represented, through a series of fulsome allego- 
ries, sometimes irradiated with a glory, supreme above the uni- 
verse, which he only enlightens ; sometimes imagining tbe pun- 
ishmrnt of those who resist his will, in the fate of Marsyas; and 
depicting, in the stories of Hyacinth and Niobe, his goodness 
or his power; while the enamoured Thetis and the devoted He- 
lianthus illustrate his bonnes fortunee^ and successful triimphfi 
over the frail goddesses of his own Olympus.* 

• The King and his painters having wholly exhausted the histwyof ApoHo 
in tbe royal service, Mignard, a favourite painter, was ordered to be^in toev 
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Sculptare^ the art which pecnliarly belongs to a free eornitry, 
and which has rarely flourished among slavesw wholly declined 
during the reigns of Louis XIIL and XIV. aind witli the excep- 
tion of the Porte St. Denis, has left nothing of these times in 
France, that is not inferior to the works which preceded it. Puget» 
the most celebrated and eminent statuary of the day, disdained a 
dictation to his genius, «ife par k Boi** [by the K.ing], and pfe« 
ferred, as he himself expresses it, «< d^txercer aong&nielibrement 
d MarseiUes, d Passerrnssemtnt de VersaiUea.** [Exercising his 
genius in freedom at Marseilles, to the slavery of Versailles.] 

When Louis XV. ascended the throne, painting in France was 
In its lowest state of degradatitm; and it was reserved for the 
genius and spirited exertions of Vien and Danjevilliersto redeem 
the art, by recommending the study of nature as the best model. 
David, by his powerful talent and practical exertion, materially 
contributed to this revolution and improvement, and may be said 
to have founded a new school, rather than to have improved an 
old one. But it is the first effort of change to fly to extremes ; and 
this eminent painter, in his profound disgust for gorgeous dra- 
peries, affected groupings, and overcharged colouring, fell into 
an anatomical style of drawing, which gives to so many of his 
noble figures their harsh and str^gly defined outline; and he 
became sometimes unnaturalf by following nature too closely.^ 
Da%id was the first painter, in France, who ventured to banish 
the eternal round face, turneiWup nose, and glance of mingled 
pertness and licentiousness, which Vateau had made the beau tdeoi 
of female beauty ; and lie first gave to the heads of women, in 
historical pictures, that Grecian line of feature, and heroic cast 
of countenance, which distinguish the Italian school. 

The arrival, in the capital of France, of the chef-d^cRuvres of 
the Italian masters, came opportunely to ctieck the progress of 
the new style, which; under another form of exaggeration, had 
opposed itself to the extravagancies of the old manner. It was 
jl the gallery of the Louvre that an altar was then raised to taste 
and to nature, at which all ||ie professors of the art hastened to 
imbibe their inspirations, and to offer their homage. « We did 
not'' (said M. Gerard, speaking to me on the subject) « we did 
not go to the Louvre, merely to imitate and multiply copies of 
pictures, that we deemed inimitable ; bat we went to study even 

series of adulation, on anew theine,^and is said to have absolutely died of the 
fatigue of flattering the King, before he had got half through his task : leav- 
ing behind him more sky.blue robes,* and full-blown roses, arrows, darts, and 
garlands, than any of his millinery-cotemporaries m the degraded art. 

* The reUefa in all the pictures of David's, which 1 saw in Paris, and in 

those of some of his pupils, struck me to be of a strength and tone beyond 

that of nature, or accident. The much-admired sworc^ in his magnificent 

picture of Leomdae, illustrates my observation, which, however, as being 

. simply my own, may be erroneous* 
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tbe'mimitest details : a light* a shade, a tratt» a tint^ in a sia^ 
picture was an ^bject of study and imitation for days tdgether. 
The minutest details fascinated our admiration* as the greatest 
ensenMe excited Mir wunder^^nothiiig in these admirable di^ 
4PcBuvres was below attention* if much was beyond/our prtise; 
and if our progress* while we studied them» was inadequate to 
ou|* effbrts, our deficiency did not arise from ja want of ju4 ap- 
preciation of their excellence* or of perpetual and laborious studj 
of the perfect models they presented to our imitation.*' 

It was my good fortune to have known many of the most 
eminent French artists* resident at Paris at the time I visited it; 
and* in illustrating my page with names destined for pofiterit^i 
with the names of Denon* Grerard* Girodet* Guerin, Le FevR» 
and Casas, 1 am enabled to observe* on their authorityt that tbe 
assertions* made by some very recent travellers in France that 
the French artists neglected tbe Italian masters* to form their 
style and taste in the schools of the Coypels and Mignanis, ii 
false* and wholly unfounded. It indeed seems impossiiiie that 
any one would have ventured on such an assertion* who had 
visited the attdUn [work-rooms] of the eminent French artists 
of the present day* or was acquainted with the state of the art in 
France* and with the utter contempt into which its former ficioos 
school has fallen. While the best refutation of such defamatoqr 
and prejudicial assertions will be found in the Battle oJA^- 
Ufls, by Gerard ; the Pl^gwt of Jaga^ by Gros ; the Dtlug^* « 
Girodet \ the J9ida* of Guerin ; the JLesnubu* of David ; the A- 
dM/mion^ of Prudhom ; the Portraits of Robert Lefevre, and tJte 
exquisite miniatures and cabinet pictures of Saint* Isabel w 
Augustin.* 

• I know not how far it may be juttiSftble to rtveal the myfteries ofw 
atteUtr [painttn(|^-room], or whether foreign apectatrfrs can be supposed to M» 
themselves bound by aU the delicate convenance [reserve] of native aPti«U. * *".°"'° 
find it difficult to conceal the exquisite pleasure I felt, from a long and ^"'"[t 
Tiew of an historical picture of Monsieur Gerard's, which hasUin """"".'J2 
in his work-room, since tbe first entrance (ft the allies into Paris— The s^VJ 
'iBtAchiBe% moumif^ 9ver theBvd^afPatroc^, at the moment that his »"*®** 
mother comes to console and counsel with him. The principal "f ""*.• r? 
the body of Patroclus, Achilles, and Thetis; but the g«n>*" ^'^^^r P'?!!^ 
lies (or seemed fo me to licj in the c<«ntrajt produced between "'\*"*"IJ!g5 
countenance of death, and the passionleas traiu of divinity •*—'""**« -the 
looks of the gfoddess, not one mortal expression is to be traccd—au •» 
•piritnal elevation of superhuman existence. In the livid features of Uic oe» 
hero, the expression of all human feelin(^ is extinct ; ^th ^^^^^"^^^ 
equally passionless— but the one is above the influence of motion, tbe ^^ 
only beyond iU operation. The fine countenance of Achilles *'^'"*^ bat 
contrast to both; j^rief repressed, but not subdued— vengeance ^jj'*^,js 
not resigned, and struggling with the deference paid ai once to the co 
of the mother and the goddess, arc mingled in his beautiful «**|,'!'**L,j,t»l' 

The Portrait of Madojne dc Recamier, m her SaUe de ilar»tj;baUing-n» 
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When I first visited the Loavre, the spaces on the walls re- 
mained unoccupiedy which had been lately- filled with the Ra- 
i phaeisy the Gutdcm, the Gorregtosy the Parmegianos ; and the few 
per84ins who accompanied me alone occupied the vastness of that 
beantiful and capacious gallery, which had contained thousandsy 
when the nuptial procession of Buonaparte with the daughter 
, of Jhistria passedt amidst the brilliant multitude that lined its 
walls, and the splendid spoils that- hung on them. When I last 
Visited ity it was filled with workmen, altering the position of the 
pictures whicii remain, and adding to their number tlie sea- 
views of Vernet ; the St. Bruno, series of Le Sueur, and the 
i historical pictures of Rubens, all of which I had seen and admi- 
I red, a few days before, in the gallery of the Luxembourg, their 
i ancient destination.-— That Vernet and Le Sueur should have 

r poueMet a very difiTerent merit froitt the f^rand epic of the Tent ofAchUUt.'^ 

\ The lovely subject of thia piciure seems so fresh from her bath, that the glow 

^ of its tepid vapour flushes her cheek, and mantles to her brow ; and the delicate 

: and naked foot has not yet found the refuge of thb little slipper. There is, in the 

! figure of Madame de Recamier, a sort of graceful awkwardness, which is fre- 

quenily found accompanying the unstudied attitudes of a fine form, seeking ease 

of position) without reference to eifect;'and there is a sort of gathering- up of 

the arms and shoulders, which adds the spirit of life and motion to the flowing 

I softness of recumbency. — \notker moment, and Madame de Recamier will 

I have Iain down on her Ht de repot [couch], and have given to a downy slum- 

1" ^ those charms*, 

* Which, sleeping or awake, shot forth peculiar graces.^ ^ 

Three sovereigns sat to M. Gerard, in the same day.— At twelve, be at- 
tended the Kinp of Finance, at the Thuilleries ; at two, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia came to him ; and at three, the King of Prussia took the chair vacated by 
the Emperor. This is a curious incident'in the life of the painter, and is the 
history of the times. 

Among the pictures, in the gallery of Monsieur Girodet, I was particularly 
■truck by a scene from " Mala** and a picture of its aaithor; the most strik- 
ing likeness that eve^ a portrait bore to an original. His Endymion, extremely 
Gslculated to fascinated woman's taste, is, 1 believe, marked by the approba- 
tion of all the first judges who have seen it. An air of peculiar classical ele- 
gance presides over all the works of Oirodefe pencil. 

The modest and ingenious Guerin, of whom all his brother artists speak in 
the highest terms, has but one obstacle to immediate eminence — his youth.— 
Hil picture of ^ Phaedra and Hjfppolita/* purchased by the late Emperor, and 
vhich I saw in one of the apartments of St. Cldud> laid the foundation of his 
repuution, which his *' Dido** has recently so highly raised* 

The Miniatures of Saint have a strength and character, that seem almost 
incompatible with the delicacy of their touch ; David has named Saint, the 
Bemkrondi of mimcUure^-^MB Isabey, the soft and graceful Isabey, has been 
called the Raphael Laurent \m, I believe^ at the head of what is termed, 
" tableaux de genre,** 

Among the female artists, (and there are many of considerable talent) Ma- 
<kmoiseUe Lesiot holds a distinguished rank, for her admirable represenu- 
tions of the interior of churches^ &c. fiic. &c. 

The French artists (all, at leaat, with whom I have had the pleasure of cou- 
^rsmgj appear to be men of very considerable information, without the least 
^nge or profeasiMMl eoscombry. 
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been trannportod fk*oiii tbence to the Lodvre^ ibight have been i 
matter of indiflfcrence ; but it appeared to me nothing short rf 
prrfanatian, that the pictures of 'Rubens should have been re- 
moved from a spot* which they had occupied for nearly two 
hundred years— from the palace of his royal patroness, at wfaoae 
commands they were executed ; and who there, day after da7» 
watched the progress of his task. It was in the very gallery of 
the Luxembourg, which tiie pictures of Uubens so long adorned* 
that they were painted ; — it was under his eye they wereranged; 
it was he disposed them where they lately hung ; and not a bmutlf 
not a nail, in that noble apartment, but taste and senUmeit 
would have held sacred. The pictures thus removed, now nearly 
fill up all the vacancies on the walls of the gallery of the Louvre^ 
which t|ie late equitable restitutions had left bare. 

The Place de Carrouself which intervenes between the palace 
of the Louvre and the TuiUerieSf was once notable for the tilts 
and tournaments celebrated within its bounds, and for the court- 
ly melO'drames exhibited in it, during those days of representa- 
tion^ when ail France seemed 



-A BUge ! 



And all the men and women merely players.*' 

In 1622, Louis XIV. gave here his famous fiU to Mad. La 
Valiere, and strove tft win her heart by flying Turks, whose 
sort^s, from the angles of the court, are said to have given it its 
present name, by a forced etymology of ♦< ^uorri-aux-aS^? 
originating the modern application of CarrouseL 

The Place de Carrousel is now most noticed for the grand tri- 
umphal arch, raised in honour of the victories of France, chietf 
gained by Napolejm Buonaparte, and commemorating in its eo- 
tablatures many of their most striking events. 

The close approximation of this beautiful^rch to tlie entrance 
of the palace of the Thuilleries, is its greatest defect Its greatest 
glory was once to have supported the far-famed horses of Venicei 
whose departure from Paris excited such palpable and aodiUe 
consternation in the inhabitants. The golden car of Triuidpa 
to which those horses fvere harnessed, and which, it was Haidi 
was intended to sustain the image of Napoleon, under the fortt 
of another JupiUr T(nuuaf I saw taken down, on the eve of "» 
feU of Louis XVill. Its descent scarcely fixed the momentaiy 
attention of the idlest passenger. The restitution of the horses 
affected the pride of a nation, which had long learned to esteem 
the treasures of art confided to its care, as its prime gioryt w 
dearest boast For the Chariot of the autif to whatever purpose 
it might have been originally devoted, they evinced not thcfcas^ 
reverence, nor for its overthrow expressed the least regret 
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It was on the entablatures of this arch, that the victories of 
'Napoleon^ which so long threatened the liberties of Europe^ 
were represented* under every ibrm, fact* and allegory* that the 
genius of sculpture or flattery ^'ould devise* to meet the eye of 
the conqueror* and to dazzle the minds c»r an intoxicated people. 
These well-executed triumphs lurked in the concave* started 
from the tyropan* and rose on the frieze. ^ The meeting of the 
Emperor Napoleon with his admirer and disciple, the Emperor 
Alexander* was amcMig the most striking of its bas-reliefs. But 
this monument of aMendship* which* like love's frail vow*— 



> Sweet, but not permdhentt 



Bore but the perfume and supplUnce of a moment," 

has* I believe* long been removed ; and if seen by the Emperor 
of Russia* in his visit to Paris* must have awakened some stifled 
sympathies* and brought to his recollection — 



That §uch tJungt wsbs. 



And were most dear to him*** 

* TKe youth fill admiration of the Emperor Alexander for Buonaparte, is 
, veil known. I w^s told that he imitated bim in erery thing, and that the re« 
publican general waa very literally 

^' Tke mirror, in which he dreai ed himself.** 

In their first meeting, at the ratification af th« treaty of Tilsit, they evinced 
ttort of romantic fondness for each other's society, which seemed to go far 
beyond the usual ardors of political conferences, knd of diplomatic tSte-^ titeef 
Md if circumstances rather unfavourable to the romantic friendships of em* 
perors bad not occurred, the Orestes and Pylades of antiquity might- liave 
yieldcfd the palm to these imperial friends. To these observations the follow* 
\^% description of the imperial embraaeadee, during the conferences at the peace 
of Tilsit, is not altogether irrelevant. 

After Napoleon and Alexander met on the rafts, thrown between their re- 
■pective boats over tlie waters of the Ntemen, they entered the temporary pa* 
▼ilion together, and remained tite^-tite for two hours Le lendemtun, d midi 
Ajdnsi, S. M. {Mtpol^n) t*eot rendu au pavilion du JVUmen.^-'VEmpereur 
'^^fxandre et le Boi de Prutoe y oont arriv^e, au mime moments lee troie eeuveraine 
^ Nettie ensemble dane le eulonp pendant une dend-keure I-^^ cinque heuree^, 
\^npereur Mexandre eet paeeS eur la rive gauche, tEmpereur Mipolion Pa reffu^ 
' *a diteente du bateau, ile ont monti d eheval, et parcovru la grande rue de la 
"'^i et iont d^tcendue au Palait de PEmpereur J^apoUon i-^V Empereur Alex* 
*«**» a dtn^f Uc, ^c. Le 27, PEmpereur i^eet rendu chex PEmpereur jilex^ 
'"^/ let deux princee sent rettia eneemble ju§qu*d Hx heureog ila ant alert 
^'^^ d cheval, et et-eont aU^a voir manmuvrer la garde impMale, A kuit heurea, 
*^ ^tntr aeuveraina aont revenue au Palaia de P Empereur MipoUon, oik ila eni 
^t comme la veUle / ! Uc, Uc, &c. Lea deux eeuveraine eeni enauite rentrSe 
*"M ^ Cabinet de PEmpereur MipoUon, s^ ila aont reat4a aeuUt juegt^d ante 
'^et du aeir / / / Le 38. A une heure, PEmpereur Alexandre eat venu /aire une 
^^ chex PEmpereur J^apoUon ! ! A quatre heurea PEmpereur J^apolion eat aU4 
^^ PEmpereur Alexandre ! / / Ila ont mauti d cheval d cinque heurea / / Uc, Ue. 

[Tbe next day, at hidf past twelve, his Majesty (Napoleon} went f the pa^ 
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The palace of the Thuilleries» inferior^ in every point o( view, 
to the Louvre* to which it is joined by the gallery, is still a verf 
noble and venerable structure, and forms a beautiful and appro- 
priate termination to its own lovely gardens, and to that grand 
perspective which opens from the Place lAmis (fuiwu. The 
palare, as it now stands, was erected in 1564, by Catherine de 
Medicis, and in its apartments she celebrated that singular ^If, 
on the occasion of the marriage of the King of Navarre with her 
fair frail dau]g;hter, of which Mons. de St. Foix expressly ob- 
serves :— <<• Pevi'On penser, WMjrHniTf d uneftmme qui compou 

▼ilion on the Niemeo. The emperor Alexander and the kingof PruMia arrived 
there at the Bame moment ; the three aoveieigns remained together in tbe 
saloon about half an hoar !— At five o'clock^ the emperor Alexander paiaed 
over to the left bank. The emperor Napoleon received him as he landed from 
the boat ; they mounted on boraeback, rode along the principal street of the 
town, and alighted at the palace of the emperor Napoleon !— The emperor 
Alexander dined there, &c. &c. The STtb, the emperor Napoleon visited the 
emperor Alexander ; the two princes were together till six o'clock ; thej then 
mounted their horses, and went to see the imperial guard man<euvre« At 
eight o'clock, the two sovereigns returned to the palace of the emperor Na- 
poleon, where thev dined, as the day before ! ! 8bc. &c &c. The two sove- 
reigns then retired to the cabinet of the einperor Napoleon, where they were 
alone till eleven o'clock at night ! ! ! The 28th, at one o'clock, the emperor 
Alexander paid a visit to the emperor Napoleon ! ! At four the emperor Ka- ■ 

goleon went to see the emperor Alexander!!! They were on horseback at 
ve o'clock!! &c. &c] 

The hour of parting at length arrived ; and nothing in the histories of Ih> 
SBon and Pythias, or Valentine and Orson, was half so affecting aa the impe- 
rial ^^/areweL" ** Xet Emperetm mn$ retti* eneemMe pendant Irstt Aetiret, ei mtf 
entuite mont^ d chevalt ila «e toni tendu» an btird du Memen^ oi PEmperew 
JUexandre ^e%t embarqud.^VEf^termir J^apoUvn eti demeur/ war le rivagtt 
ju»qu*d ce gv€ PEmpereur Alexandre fAi arrive d Pautre berd, Lee smryiiet 
d^afidien que leeprincee eejnnt demUee^ en ee a^parant^ ent extMla pbu srst 
^moHen panm lee n^mbreux ^pectateurey qui ^itaient raeeembUe, pour veir lee pin 
grande eetuvertdnemrmekde ojfrir, dime lee thiuignagea de leur reunion et deUm 
awdti^, un eoUde garant du repot de la terre / / /"* 

[The emperors sUid together about three hours, and then mounted their 
horses; the)r went to the bank of the Niemen, where the emperor Alexander 
embarked.— The emperor Napoleon staid on the shore, tilTthe emperor Alex- 
ander had arrived at the other side. The affectionate manner in which tbe 
princes took leave of each other, excited the deepest emotions among tbe 
numerous spectators, who had assembled to see the gpreateat sovereigns in the 
world offer, in the evidences of their re-union and their iriendship, a tM 
guarantee for the repose of the world.] 

*' Oh world, thy slippery turns ! friends now fast sworn, 
Whose dotible bosoms seem to wear one heart. 
Whose houre, whose meale, whose exereiae, are still 
Together, who twin, as 'twere, in love 
Inseparable; shall within this hour. 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bittereet enmity.** 

* The above is a simple and literal transcript from the journals of the dsf 
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tt prepare unt fStt swr la massacre queOe doU faire^ quaire jours 
apres. d'une partie de la nation sur laquelk eUe rignaii! qui sou- 
rita ses vietimes^ qui joue avec It eamagef qui fait danser les 
nymphes sar les bords (PuneJUuroe de sang^ et qui mete les ckarmts 
de la musique aux g^missements de cent miUe malheureux, qu^elle 
^gorgeHJ** [Can one think without shudderinf;;, of a woman 
who composes and prepafea a fite» at the same time that she 
plans a massacret when four days after, a part of the nation 
i»ver which she reigns, is to be immolated : who smiles on her 
▼ictims, who plays with carnage, who makes h^ r nymphs dance 
cm the borders of a river of blood, and who mingles the charms 
of music with the groans of the hundred thousand victims that 
she slaughters.] This masque was, in fact, a rehearsal of the 
horrors of Saint Bartholomew ! 

It was in the 8aUe des Machines [the Hall of Machines] of the 
Thuilleries, that Louis XIV. celebrated many of bis formal re- 
▼dries, and danced, as chefde ballet [chief of the ballet], for the 
amusement 6f his court. It was there, also, that Voltaire was 
crowned, a short time before his death, at the representation of 
his own Irene. It was from its truly splendid chambers, that 
the unfortunate Louis XVL was dragged to the gloomy cells of 
the Temple; — there the National Convention held its assemblies; 
— ^there Robespierre resided, during his reign of terror; and 
there Buonaparte dwelt, during the whole of his consular and 
imperial government. 

It is curious to observe, that in the apartments of the re»-de- 
ehaussH [ground-floor], occupied by Catherine de Medicis, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, Ex-King of Rome, held his fairy court, at 
the mature age of five years ; and was taught to «< lYpr^^n^r «to- 
Uemmt et aroec graee^^^ [to perform his part with dignity and 
grace], on each returning sabbath, when he received the ho- 
mage of prelates and marshals, courtiers and statesmen, wield- 
ing the sceptre of the C»sars, in tbtfonn of a baby*s rattle, aud 
aofliietiffles, when thus 

'' Drets*d in a little brief authority. 
Playing such tricks before high heayen," 

aa nade his own obsequious court not, ** Hke angeb, weep,^ but 
indulge in a very different propensity ; for it occasionally hap- 
pened, that « not to laugh, exceeded all power (^ face J** 

• His Majeaty of Rome, though a beautifel and promising personage, some- 
times indulged in caprices incidenUi to the wantonness of power. One morn- 
ing, when his levee was unusually crowded, no ai^umenu could prevail on 
the King to leave some toys, gifen him by the efter papa fdear papaj. His 
amiabie govtraeu, the Comtesae de Mootesqmea, was obliged to have n- 
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While Uie << bab^-king^^ dispensed smiles and sagar-plumkiy 
received homage and cotyitures [sweet-meats]* in one of the winp 
of the palace^ and the Unly representative of St. Peter lavished 
demi-f'rancs and h^nSdicitSs [blessings], from the windows of the 
other, *" the grand political Roscius himself went through bis 
several acts of imperial dignity, in the corps de logis rhall], be- 
tween both. Thus the feverish history of each short-lived hero 
of the day^ who 

** Struts and frets hit hour upon the stagey 
And then is heard no more,*' 

might be compendiously illustrated in the descriptive details of 
a suite of apartments, as the prim house-keeper of an old En- 
glish mansion recites, with her history of the blue and the green 
chambers, the lives and adventures of the Sir Hildebrands and 
the Sir Walters, who are arranged along their walls in their 
periwigs and picture-frames, the ^< shadows of shades^ long 
passed away into nothing. 

The Thuilleries, in its appropriations and names, has shared 
the fate of all things else in France, for the last twenty-five 
years. The Chateau des ThuiUerieSf its ancient royal designa- 
tion, was exchanged for that of the Palais du ChmvemtmenU and 
that again for the Palais Imp^riaL It is now once more the 

course to the authority of his imperial mother, who ordered^ that the rod 
« should not be spared, and the child spoilt, but that the King should he freed 

Into the audience-chamber, to receive his court. A person of rank, present 
upon this momentous occasion, when royalty kissed the rod, assured noei 
that no trace of the swoln cheek and tearful eye was to be found in the coun- 
tenance of the tiny king} but that he at once recovered himself, and held out 
his hand to be kissed with so smiling a grace, that no opposition to his rtifal 
wU could be traced, in his mMtgradmf manner, 

* The pleasuie and amusement, which bis Holiness found in a ** wt^^ ^ 
Pari*!* are said to be the subject of royal reproach at the present moment 
The fbllowing •« tubttanc^* of the pending negotiations, between the Vatican 
and the Thuilleries, is circulated among the mauvaU pfaston/t [jesters] of tbe 
French capital. . ' 

" Comment avez-rous pu faire un Concordat avec Tusurpateur?" dit leBoi 
au Pape, ^ui r^pond : 
** Sire, je vous ai cherch€ par tout, et je ne vous ai trou?^» nulle part." 
** Mais, vous sarez bien (dit le Roy) qu'avec ma Ugitimit^, o^ jene w 
pc9t fy nuM,*^ 
I *' Cela est vrai ; (r^pond Sa Saint^t^) mais de mon c6t^, avec mon infaiUi* 

I bilit^, guandfai twrt^ fai raiten,** 

[" How could you make a concordat with the usurper?" said the K\ng w 
I ' the Pope, who replied : 

I " Sire, I sought you every where, and I (bund you no where." 

" But you know, (said the King) that with my legitimacy, where I sm no^ 
there I am." ... 

I " That is true ; (answered his holiness) but for my part, with my infaUiWi- 

! ty, when I am wroDg» 1 am right."] 
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Chateau de$ ThuUUrieSt under the revived dynasty of its ancient 
masters and occupants, who again inhabit, and hold their courts 
in^ its beautiroi and splendid apartments. 

" Here pitch we oiir tents to-datf. 
But vf here to-morrov? 

m « # • * # 

« . * * * 

** La docte Antiquity fut tovjoura v^n^rableg 
Je ne la trouve p48 cepenuanl adorable,** 

f Learned Antiquity was always venerable ; however 1 do not find it adora- 
bleO 

There is an air of gloomy desolationt hanging over the silent 
grass-grown courts of the Sorbonne, with its dark buildings and 
dilapidated chapel, which communicated a correspondent sad- 
ness to my imagination, as f/ entered it, and which not even the 
brilliant atUlier [painting-room] of Meynier, and of Mademoi- 
selle, de — ^ could dispel. As 1 stood in the great hall 

of many a theological disputation, the answer of Casaobon to 
one of the learned dortoi*^, occurred to me with great force ; 
<« VoUd une saUe, ou Von diajnUe depuis quatre cents am** [Here 
is a hall, where they have disputed for more than four hundred 
years], — said his solemn Cicerone. «• JS7A, bieni qu^est-ce qu*on y 
a d^dS?* [Well, and what have they decided ?] asked Casaubon. 

The Sorbonne is indeed a singular monument, commemorating 
the facility with which mankind submit to the influence of opi- 
nions, imposed on them by dogmatising arrogance. Of all that 
was taught and disputed by the doctores sodi of the Sorbonne, 
what now remains to benelBt the interests of mankind ? Who now 
occupies himself about the doctrine of grace, supported and 
argued with so much vehemence, by L'EHCot and the disciple of 
St. Cyrian? Who now enlists under the banners of Hubert or 
Arnauld, in their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism { In a little 
time, even the names of these doughty disputants, who had once 
8o many partisans,, and who so long engaged the attention of the 
public, will be consigned to oblivion. It was of this great thea- 
tre of theological disputation, and religious sophisms, that 
Pascal observes, <« ^u*UHmtflusaisid*y trouverdes moineSf que 
des argumens** [It was easier to find monks, than arguments].*— 
But in the silent, solemn courts of the Sorbonne, there are now 
neither monks nor arguments to be found ; and the once gloomy 
cells of its doctors are devoted to the most elegant of the arts, 
and occupied by its professors. Here, in quiet sequestration 
from the busy haunV^ of men, young and aspiring talent pursues 
its way to eminence^ and the pencil of genius creates my tbolo- 
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gical loTesy and poetical ^ces,* where theological brawls were 
once loudly re-echoed ; and where the grave Coger vented his 
bliey in his iaborioas censures on the «« Aeiiaaire*' of Marmontdi 
and the <• Epoques de la JAiture*^ [^ras of Nature]. The church 
of the Sorbfinney which cardinal de Richelieu seemp to have built 
for the reception of his own magnificent monnmenty (now re- 
moved to the Mmumens FranqaiSf) is in a state of ruinous dila- 
pidation. It is in one of its spacious vaults that moulder tbe 
remains of that once <« gallant, gay Lothario,'' the irresistible 
object of every lady's love, the subject of every courtly poet's 
songrthe Marechal Due de Richelieu. 

« *. *,* * * * « •* 

The Mbaye Boyale de 8te. Genevievef devoted « < to all the gods" 
under tbe name of the Pantheon, during the revolution ; and 
destined once more to desert the patronage of the heathen dei- 
ties, in favor of its old christian mistress, whose golden shrine 
may again glitter under its magni&Xent dome, is a very sple ndidi 
and a very imposing edifice. From a long contemplation of its 
noble dome, admirable for the boldness and lightness of its 
double cupola, the chef-d'ceuvre of the structure, we descended 
into the gloom of its subterraneous chambers, almost as exten- 
sive, but much less rude, than.the prypt of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, which we had visited a short timi before. Here we found 
several little chapels and monuments, containing the ashes of 
the heroes of Marengo and Austerlitz : — Here, too, we found 
the tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau.— The ashes of the patriarch 
of Ferney were conve)^ed hither, with solemn pomp, from the 
Mbaye de SeUUreSf in 1792. — ^Tbe remains of Rousseau were 
taken from his own beloved <« Ik des PeupUtr^ [Isle of Poplan]» 
and some time after were entombed in the Pantneon,t under the 
special direction of Cambaceres. It cannot be said of these two 
celebrated philosophers, that, with respect to each other, << they 
were lovely in their (tves," though in << dea^ they are not dis- 
united ,*" for Voltaire would, most probably, have preferred « his 
mug lying in the Jlbbaye^** to this close neighbourhood with 
Rousseau, even in the <• Ttmpk of all the Ood$ /" 

MIrabeau was the first of the pr^ne^ whose remains were 
inurned within the hallowed walls of St. Genevieve. Nothing 
could' e]i;ceed the pomp and pcipular grief, which accompanied 
his funeral, but the popular caprice, which so soon afterwards 

* I saw here, in the atteUer of Monsieur Meynier» some i^ood picturei. 

■f Tbe revolationmry passion for Rousseau is much abated ; whUc tlie repu- 
tation of Voltaire increases wilh revolvinjf years. At the tiuie bis ^""'JJj 
cane was sold for so high a price, tbe MS- of Julie was put up for e»^> **" 
did not find one bidder. 
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deemed hte remains unworthy of so distingaieiied a tomb; and 
vbicb again removed his aahes to an obscure corner^ in the 
cemetery of St. £tienne du Mont. «< iZ n*y a qu*un pas du 
Capitol, d la Roche Tarpienn^* [It is but a step from the Capitol 
to the Tarpeian Rorkjf was one of the best observations in one 
of his last eloquent speeches. 

The BibliotkSqae du PaiUhSaUf or the Biblioth^que dt 8te. Qsne- 
wot [^Tbe Library of tbe Pantbeon» or the Library of Saint 
Genevieve], is notable for its cupola, painted by Hestaut; 
for its cabinet of antiquities ; for it curious plan of Rome, en re- 
fiejT* and for its treasures of eighty thousand volumes. But the 
object most interesting to me, in this valuable library, was its 
venerable and distinguished librarian. Monsieur Chevalier,* the 
author of so many well known tracts on Greece, and himself an 
admirable transcript of the independent literary men in France, 
of the last forty years ; combining, in bis manner, a certain im- 
press of erudition, acquired in the closet, with all the politeness 
which is attained exclusively in the saloon. He talked much to 
me, and with great delight, of his residence in England and 
Scotland ; and made many enquiries for his more youthful and 
very ingenious co-biftorcrfmr. Sir William Gell. 

The Calbv^t de Sic. G<ffimere«contains a collection, more co- 
rious than extensive, of rfatural history, and antiquities, Etrus- 
can, Egyptian, Greek and Roman. But I saw nothing among 
its medals and fossils, nothing among its specimens of nature 
and art, that bad an attraction for me equal to that of two small 
portraits, which decorated its walls ; the one, an original pictnra 
of Mary Queen of Scots> presented, by her own beautiful hands, 
to the monks of St. Genevieve, and in high preservation ; — the 
other, a Nack Nun ; a natural daughter of Louis XIY., bearing 
a much stronger resemblance to her negro mother, than to the 
Boman features of her august fathei*. — Of ail the loves of this 
royal Adonis, which have reached posterity, this passion for 
ft ** dingy dear^' is the only one, known solely through the 
evidence of a portrait, and authenticated simply by tradition. 

When we first entered the library of tbe Pantheon, we found 
above two hundred students deeply engaged in their learned 
pursuits, and insensible to ail that was passing around them. 
Tbey were all very young men, but study had already faded 
Bany a blooming cheek, and curved many an ample brow. 
Some of them, as they sat buried in abstraction^ might, for atti- 

* Mongieur Chevalier vis for some time private tutor to Sir F. Burdett. I 
owe my introduction to Monsieur Chevalier to Mr. Warden, the late American 
consul, in Paris ; from whom 1 experienced much kmdness and attention* Mr. 
Warden it well known in tbe literary circlea of Paris, and is the author of an 
exfidlent work, on American Suaitiicw' 
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tucle and expresaioiiy have presented splendid models to psintiq; 
or sriilpture, in personifying the firat career of genius, or in 
representing an image of studious ymithf in its most pictureaqoe 
point of view. This noble library is open daily to the public, 
from ten till two ; it is chiefly resorted to by the students of the 
pays Latin; and Monsieur Chevalier assured me^ that there were 
generally a greater nuraber* but rarely fewer, thaii I tlien saw 
a8sembl«*d. Take the patient, laborious, but enthusiastic student 
of the pay$ Latin^^ the ardent volunteer, not the constrained 
conscript of learning and science, supporting every prifarioDf 
and almost rendered insensible to want, by his devotion to stud;,* 
behold bim working his own way to eminence, undebased b? 
patronage, unassisted by prescribing and scanty liberality, and 
he forms a very noble contrast to the frivolous gens de kUm 
[men of letters] of other times, living in a miserable dependaocf 
upon those, whose support they repaid by the prostitution of 
their talent, the loss of their time, and the sacrifice of tlteir 
liberty. 

The PtUais du Luxembourgf or Palais Canservateur^ less rich 
that the palaces of the Louvre and the ThuillericsV is not vitli- 
out its historicjj associations. It was erected on the ruins of the 
hotel of the Due de Luxembourg, by Marie de Medicis, and 
became the residence of the celebrated princess Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier. In the apartments, where La Fosse had painted 
the butterfly-loves of Flora and Zephyr, now so much more 
beautifully represented, at the French opera, by Albert, and 
Panni Bias, the romantic Mademoiselle de Montpensier} re* 
ceived the clandestine visits of her inconstant Doc de Lauzun; 
and these chambers, sacred to royal loves, to the graces, and 
the arts, became the prison, it may be said the tomb, of ailtbit 
France boasted, of virtue or talent, in the year 179S. T« »t8 
gardens, then a desolate waste, now a paradise, weeping friends 
resorted, during the reign of terror, to catch a last look fr^m 
all they held dearest, and to whom the painful indulgence was 
not alwas granted, of approaching the windows of their prison 
chamber. 

The paintings of Rubens no longer enrich the galleries, wbero 
they were executed ; but La Baigneuse [the woman batbingjy 

• The pay$ LaUn is the name given to the quartier of the ^'^""f '/J*^ 
the Btudenu of the many colleges, lyctes, and academies in that n^JK"^^ 
hood lodge- Here may be found a prM» [summary] of all ibc learned faculties. 
and the students of the EcoUm de Mfdidne, the Jarthn det Phmtei [School! « 
Medicine, the Garden of Planu]> ate. &c. Stc, usually devo e the bou^ 
spared from professional study, to the public libraries, particubrlj w ^ 
BibUoih^que du Pantheon [Library of the Pantheon.] ' ^ ^ 

f This ludicrous and enamoured old lady becomes almost ioterestiogi 
the heroine of one of Madame de GeuUs' charming novels. 
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that beautifol apecimeii of modern French aculpture, stilly I be- 
lieve, remains at the Luxembourg, to compensate for other 
losses ! 

There are perhaps* in no other capital of Europe, such beau- 
tifulf such numerfiijs, and such spacious gardens, for public re- 
creatiuo, ,as are to be found, even in the heart of Paris j an^ 
whirb, indeed, malce one forger its narrow streets, and close 
avenues, by the facility they aff >rd to all the purposes of health 
and exerv'ise. The garden of the Luxembourg is eminently 
beautiful : — its shaded groves, .its luxuriant orange trees, its 
statues, its fountains, the quantity, loveliness, and variety of its 
shrubst and. Bowers — its noble palace, and its extended views, 
render it a perfect Eden; while the quaint and primitive popu'- 
lation, which resort to its walks, and occupy its numerous and 
commodious seats, by the simplicity of tbeir habits, manners^ 
and air, rather increase, than diminish, its attractions, in a 
stranger's eye. Less brilliant and cheerful, and infinitely less 
populous ^nd fashionable, than the gardens of the Thuilleries— - 
less curious and important than the Jardiu des Planter [Garden 
of Plants], the gardens of the Luxembourg are, 1 think, more 
notje, and even more a bel-reqriro^ than either of these distin- 
guished resorts of pleasure, fashion, and science. 

The riches of the public libraries, the liberality with which 
they are opened to readers, of every class, and rank, and the ac- 
commodation and facilities provided for tliose who visit them, 
either as places of study, or curiosity, render Pari^ the most 
desirable residence in the world, to the learned, the studious^ 
and the literary. 

The Bibtioth^que du iZoi, named successively the Bibtioth^que 
^aUonakf and BiUioth^que Imp^riak, but now once more the 
JBibUoth^que du BoU is^ I believe, deemed one of the most exten- 
^ve and curious public libraries in Europe. Amidst the multitude 
of books which crowd on the view, it is diiBrult to circumscribe 
the imagination to that point, when its original foundation by , 
Charles V. included but trvnty volumes. This great emporium 
of bibliothecal riches fell into neglect, during the agitated pe- 
>^ods of the revolutif>n ; but during the imperial regime it was 
^minently enriched, by the literary spoils of the Belgic and Ita- 
lian conquests. Among the number of its recent acquisitions 
were several editions of works, anterior to 1476; the MS. of 
I^onardo da Vinci, and the ** Herhier*' of Haller. 

Under the auspices of the learned Mons. van Prat, and of 
Mons. Langles, the celebrated orientalist, we derived all the 
Pkasure and benefit from our visit to this great national li^rary^ 

PAST II. 2 
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which it was possible to obtain Trotn the most profound know* 
led^e, liberal coinmiinicatinnf and fliittering attentinns. What 
struck rop most, among the many curious MS. works, which 
were particularly recommended to our notice, was a callection 
of letters, by Pope, and some writing of Rousseau's, remarkable 
for its caligraphy ; a Virgil of Racine, with notes, written bj 
himself in the margin ; a collection of MS. letters from Voltaire 
to Mad. du Chatelet, written in an excellent hand, the initiabof 
all the proper names in small character, (an error univerealin 
modern French compositi.fin, for even Fontainbleau he spelt wUh 
a small f) 9 a Boccaccio, of the same date with that purchased) 
at so large a price, by the present Duke of Devonshire; and a 
BecueU [collection] of letters from Henry IV. to the Marquise 
de Vf rneuil, perfectly legible, and highly preserved. Over this 
little collection 1 loitered sufficiently long, to put the patience of 
Mons. van Prat to the test, if indeed it were not a touie Sprmc 
[proof against every thing]. These letters were characterised 
by that warmth, frankness, and simplicity, which so eminently 
distinguished the style and character of the mountain-bred prince, 
who never seems to have lost the impression of his early habits 
and education. 1 observed, that there was not one manusrript of 
any literary woman; of the Scuderis, the Daciers, the Sevi|;ne6f 
the La Fayettes. It is not iroprobablef the manuscripts of Mt- 
dame de Stael will form the foundation of a new branch, in the 
curious collection of the Biblioth^que du Roi [King's Library]. 

Among the antiquities and curiosities of this splendid libraryi 
the chair of King Dagobert, in which Buonaparte was crowned 
Emperor of the French, appeared the most interesting, by its 
great antiquity and rude structure. The enormous globes, con- 
structed In 1683, by the Jesuit Coronelli, were the most singu- 
lar, and the French Parnassus^ the most amusing and ludicroust 
and peculiarly characteristic of the taste of the times, in wliicb 
it was made. On the top of this French Parnassus appears 
Louis XIV. in his old stodt character of Apollo, surrounded by 
the graces^ (represented by Madame de Suze, Madame des 
Houlieres, and Mademoiselle de Scuderi,) and receiving a model 
of the work he crowns, from the hands of Monsieur Gamier, 
who presents it on his knees. This toy, which is 8can*ely wortiiy 
a place in a girl's baby-house, is described in a folio volom^ 
under the title of •« Pamasse Franqais^** and was presented to 
the library in 173£, by Monsieur TIton du Tlllet. The BtH^ 
th/qne du Roi is supposed to contain considerably above tlute 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes ! 

The BibUoOUque Mazarin,* lately the BiblioUieque de ?«urff«- 

• This library was directed to be sold by the pj-riiamcnt of Paris, dunflj 
the Fronde, ;And fifty thoasand franca of the produce were assigned, ai a reWW 
to whoever should take its founder, deader alive. 
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JVhHofi^t was so clode to my place of residence, that, fulfilling 
the old pniverb, 1 visited if less frequently than most of the 
other libraries. Of its intelligent and very clever librariany 
Monsieur Feletz, one of the ihost able, and indeed, most liberal 
critics of the day, I sau a great deal ; and I was in the habit of 
receiving so many gratuiUms attentions at his hands, that those 
he was deputed officiaUy to pay me, are among the least, of 
which I preserve a grateful recollection. To the Jirsenalf and 
other public libraries at Paris, my visits were so cursory, that 
it would be presumption to mention (hem farther than toobserve, 
that all are conducted with great liberality, for the public use» 
ftnd the encouragement of letters, Mor can I close this very 
feeble sketch of tliese noble and splendid institutions, without an 
observation, to which every stranger who has visited them must 
SMhsrribe, that the distinguished gentlemen, who preside over 
them, present a union of urbanity and erudition, a knowledge of 
life and a knowledge of books that leave no evidence, not a sin- 
gle trace of the dust of the closet, or the smoke of the lamp* To 
be at once a fine gentleman and a profound schfdar, is a privi- 
lege granted but to few ; btit I am certain, that it is a union 
more frequently existing in France, than in any country what- 
ever : and that it will always be much easier to find the learning 
and urbanity of Menage, in the libraries and saloons of Paris^ 
than the learning and brutality of Johnson, even among the 
most dogmatic and least polished of the members of its schools 
of science and philosophy. 

In visiting the ancient and royal manufactory of the Oobelins 
I was struck with the conviction of its intimate connexion with 
absolute power, and regal expenditure. The produce of its lofims^ 
too beautifuli for utility, and too costly for private purchase, is 
exclusively destined by the monarch to decorate the walls of his 
numerous palaces. Unbeneficial to commerce, and possessing 
no influence on the national industry, this manufacture, a dead 
weight upon the public purse, by its peculiar rules of govern- 
ment, binds the workman, from generation to generation, to an 
employment both morally and physically enervating j and at- 
taches them, like slaves, to the establishment, by rendering them 
incapajble of adopting any other mode of subsistence. The same 
families have, from time immemorial, supplied the successive 
artists, as if the process were a birth-right inheritance, like the 
possessions of the Hindoo tribes. It takes the prime of a long 
life^ to become an expert workman^ and the best half of a man's 
existence not unfrequently goes to working the hangings of a 
bed-room, or celebrating, in worsted, some single incident of a 
royal life. To conceive the tediiiusness of this curious art> it is 
Becessary to view the worKmeQ at their labours ; but to judge of 
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its beauty^ perrectionf and cfose imitation to paintings some of 
its recent producttonst copying the finest mudern pictairs of the 
best modern artists* should be seen. Thfe glow of colouring) 
fidelity of outline, and delicacy of touch, rival the most masterly 
touches of the pencil. 

Some fine pieces, of which the victories of Buonaparte form- 
ed the subject* copied from the works of Gros and Gerard, were 
in the frames, when a change, in the political affairs of Europe, 
produced a change in the affairs of the GobtlinSf and the battles 
of Jaffa and Austerlitz were hurled into obscurity, to make way 
for representations of the present royal family of France, pic- 
tores of Henry IV. and trophies and devices of loyal sentiment 
crowned v>ith lilies. As. these subjects were'newly put into the 
frames, nothing was finished ; but the paintings fnim which they 
lii^ere to be copied, were already rivalled in the little that was 
commenced. The tapestry of the present day is infinitely sq- 
perior to all that has precailed ; and through the kindness of 
nie director. Monsieur Casas, I had an opportunity of judging 
Ey comparison, as he displayed for our inspection all tlie differ- 
ent stages of the art, from some of its earliest to its latest pro- 
ductions. The workmen looked all squalid and unhealthy; 
they ordinarily rise by seniority in the different degrees of their 

{Profession, and as their moderate salaries are fixed, they know 
he utmost point of competency, to which tbeir most laborious . 
Exertions can attain. They occupy small houses in the square 
of the building, which is usually their cradle and their tomb; 
ind, upon the whole, the Chbelins and its inhabitants left an im- 
pression of gloom on my mind, that, without lessening my sen- 
dibility to the kindness and attentions of Monsieur Casas, tnok 
from the pleasure and amusemetit, derived from its curious and 
beautiful productions. 

Among the most splendid dpMmens of the manufacture which 
we saw, uere a small representation of the death of Uessaix^ 
and a very large piece, copied from the admired picture of Buo- 
naparte^s visit to thc^ plague-hospitals at Cairo, in which he Is 
depicted in the act of touching a plague sore, in order to inspire 
confidence and to revive hope. The faithful but horrible reprc- 
irentation of disease, in all its tremendous features, and the per- 
sonal likeness of the principal figures, are accurately preserved 
in the tapestry copy, which, at sortie future time, will serve ta 
illusil*ate the history of the revolution. At present it is, hj 
royal it^omihand, consigned to darkness and obscurity ; and csa 
only be visit»»d by a special favour, of which foreigners are al- 
most exclusively the objects. The sole benefit, which the na- 
tiotican be said to derive from this costly manufacture, consists 
in occasional irtiprovettehts in the manipulations of Afdng, by 
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wbicb the brfflfaney of the colours hts been greafly increased ; 
ikn improvement that will doubtless influence the national manu- 
facture of silk. 

Of the many objects which aittrarted our attention at the Oo* 
%dins9 the water-colour drawings of MonsAeur Casas himself were 
not among the least pleasing. The scenery being talien from 
Qreece and from Palestine, excited an interest beyond that of 
•their picturesque effect, or exquisite finish. This gentleman being 
adverse to the revolution, experienced very harsh and unjust 
treaitment at the hands of its several governments. He had de« 
dicuted the early part of his life to travels in Italj. Sicily, Greece 
and Palestine, collecting drawings of ail the principal remains of 
antiquity ; and he Was among the many persons employed by the 
Dtfke de ChoiseuK during his residence in Asia, in illustrating 
the classic land of Oenius and of Liberty < — ^From the designs he 
had thus the opportunity of collecting, at an enormous expense 
for a person of his moderate fortime, he constructed models of 
the most celebrated architectural antiquities ; not in their present 
state of dilapidation, but completed from the remaining fragments^ 
and restored to their original splendor and perfection. 

Of this costly and beautiful collection, which embraces specl- 
mens of almost every country and every lera, the republican 
griTemment are said to have possessed themselves by an almost 
forcible purchase, at a price which, though far bekm its intrinsic 
value, or even its fi^rst cost, was never faithfully paid to the ven- 
der. And to add to the mortification, the modelH remain to this 
day buried in an obscure chamber of tlie Palais de i*Institai 
[Palace of the Institute], at the ^fuatre J^tions [Fcmr Nations]. 
It is impossible for the person, who has not seen them, and who 
judges only from his general idea of such works, to conceive the 
imposing effect prodm:ed by their number, by their perfection, 
or by t^ associations they inevitably suggest* Let those who 
have s^en the long rows of broken columns, which are exhibited 
in the pictures of Palmyra, conceive these splendid remains re- 
stored to their original condition, and connected into one whole» 
of perflprt symmetry and of imposing 'magnitude. Imagination 
instanfly peoples the long vista of colonnades, and fancy traces 
there the ftiotsteps of a Zenobia ami a Lon^inus. The theatre 
atar LampSHciis, in a state of equal perfection, and fitted fcvr 
Scenic representation, affords an accurate idea of the cecimomy 
of the Greek drama, and of the magnificence of its details. The 
majestic Parthenon fi*owns beside the superb temple of Ptestum^ 
and contrasts in its severe simplicity witl> the more stupendous 
and at the same time more florid architecture of the {Egyptian 
temple, at Tentyra. The richness, the vari^-ty of this rollectifm, 
the beauty and minvte fidelity of its execution, the instruction it 
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is calculated to coiiveyy and the infinity of reflections it most 
necessarily excitCt render it one of the most interesting and 
curious exhibitions which Paris affords ; and 1 have dwelt more 
particularly upon it, from the obscurity in which it is buried, 
and the general ignorance 1 found among our countrymen at 
Paris, of the existence of this treasure to the antiquarian^ and 
the artist. 

It is a curious observation of Menage, that << Us armoirm ii$ 
nouvelUs maisons sonlf pimr^laplus grande particp Us emeignesin 
Uursbofitiques^* [the coats of arms, of new families, are generally 
the signs of their shops]. If this be generally true, the amuh 
rial bearings of the future parvenus [upstarts] of France, eleva- 
ted by acquired opulence from the shop to the peerage^ will pre* 
sent a very curious series ot heraldic mysteries, and puzzle the 
comprehension of posterity. The scutcheon would not be very 
easily decipliered, even by the garter-king of arms bimselft 
which should bear, on a field argentf a caw dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion of 1816; or « guUSf^' three Mandarins pfv- 
per, shaking together in aguish fraternity. Still, however, these 
new chimerkalJigureSf introduced among the coduUrices crtsitdf 
and griffons segreiants of older coats, have now their due signi- 
fication ; and intimate that the progenitors of future gentility 
sell bcmfa-la-mode [beef a-la-modo], at the sign of tAe wetf-dros- 
ed C0W9 Rue de LycH [street of the Lyceum], and that Indian 
shawls may be purchased axix Trais JdagoiSf Rue de la Seine [at 
the Three Mandarins, street of the Seine]. 

Nothing, indeed, in Paris, is more amusing, than tbe dassi- 
cal allusion and sentimental devices of the signs ; and the ab- 
surdity of their application adds much to the ridicule of their ef- 
fect. I observed over a butcher's shop, in the Kue St, DeniSf 
the sign of a bouquet of faded pinks, with the device ** M U^ 
souvenir*' [to tender remembrance]. The « TemptoMan of 8L 
Anthony,'* m relief, hung next door to the sign of the « Fifle «^ 
gardee'' [The Ill-guarded daughter]; and « Us TroisPucdUr 
[The Three Maids]" figured over the windows of an army t^^ 
lor, who, to extend his custom, styled himself in large gilt 1^ 
ters, « TaiUeur civil et miUtair^* [Tailor, civil and military} 
While 8t AugusUn promises to « rebUmchir les vieiUes pl»i^ ^ 
new/" [to clean old feathers], « VAnge Gardien'' [the Guardiaft 
Angel] professes " defaire des envois pour PHranger** [t® 15" /!J 
errands for strangers], and the ♦• Eeligieuaf' [Monk] offers ft" 
^tMaga%ins des nowoeauUs, le tout d juste priaii" [Assortment w 
novelties, at the most reasonable prices]. 

« Jiu bien-venul*' " JlurevenatU,'' « Jux bans enfans,^ J|^^ 
amis de la paiar," [Welcome) Return again, For ^odcbmm 
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For the Irieiids of peace,] are devices fteqaently hoisted to se- 
duce cuatoiQ ; and <* La belle HHine^^^ and the <• Trots &vUane$f* 
[The Fair Uelettf and the Three Sultanas], repeat their charms in 
every quarter to catch the eye, and to interest either the feel- 
ings or the taste of the unwary passenger. Even ethics are 
brought in to the aid of sentiment, and the dearest things in 
Paris are bought, « au petit gain^ [at a small profit],, or offered 
for sale, **dla conscience.** 

To those accustomed only to the << plainf honatt homely fundus- 
trioust wholesome^ browii-hrick homes** of England, whose ar- 
chitectural taste has not been formed on the marble splendours 
of Italian palaces, the great hotels of Paris most, in their ex- 
terior aspect and interior arrangement, present a very striking^ 
picture both of magnitude and magnificence. Apparently built' 
to image the expected durability of the ancient families who were 
destined to inhabit them, they have, indeed, long survived the 
grandeur and existence of their original proprietors,'* ami pre- 
serve many evidences of the sumptuous and gorgec»us taste of the 
days, in which they were raised. — Painting, sculpture, statuary, 
carving, gilding, tapestry, were all as indispensibly necessary 
to ** nmUr un grande hoteP* [to get up a great house], as the 
rafts and beams that supported its roof; and Gougeon, Duce- 
reao, Mansard and Coypel were called in as regularly to the 
construction of a noble edifice, as the stone-cutters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and carpenters who put it together. 

The hotels de Beauvillers, de Soubise, de Rohan, de Beau- 
veao, de Turgot, (once de Sully ; names that go so well to- 
gether) to whose beauties the genius of the Coustous, Brunettis, 
La Maire and Vandervorts have contributed ; with many others 
of equally ancient date, still retain something of their ** original 
splendour,'' though << shorn of their beams^** and more than 
** half obscured.*^ — It is, indeed, ^difficult to fix upon a place of 
residence in Paris, whose scite or neighbourhood is not illustra- 
ted by some dwelling of former greatness, marked out in those 
liumeroos J^emoireSf with which French literature teems, or 
distinguished by some higher character.of historic interest On 
arriving In Paris at the hotel Belgique, 1 found we were close 

* Many of the tapestry h angling's, in the old chftteaux aftd hotels of France, 
record the family pride and sense of the high antiquity of the French no- 
blesse. On the iiangings of a room, in the hotel of the Comte de Croy, is re- 
presented a scene from the deluge ; and a mun pursuing Noah, with the words, 
^Mon ajiu, tmnez let papiera det Crofft" [My friend, save the papers of .tlie 
Croys]. On a tapestry, in the chftteau of the present Due de Levis, the Vir- 
gin Mary was represented, saying to one of the family who stood bareheaded 
before her: ** Mon ceutiuj couvres-vout'* [Cousin, put on your hat]; who re- 
plies : " Ma cnmne, i^ettpour ma commodity [Goasin» it is for my own conve- 
Djencc.] 
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hy the liotd de'BA«ibaiiiUet« where the acholMtie jjjalkntrios tf 
the Sorbonne, and the beaiuc etpriU uf the Port Rc>>al assial^d 
to ft>ufiit those literary coUru$, wbirh» though proverbial Tor 
their pedantry and bwd taflte, their Triasotipa and Yadius'sy 
still, assembled in their formal groups aqme of the most distin- 
giiished cliaraotersy that France ever produced. On removing 
to the hotel D'Orleans in the tauxbourg St. .Grermainy we ftmiid 
our apartment .lianginji; over the gardens^ and romma»ditig the 
hotel de La Rorhefoucaulty where the Encjciopedists so coa- 
stantiy assembU^d ; where the Yoltaires^ P^Alemberts and Pv- 
deroti!! were united in wit and philosophy, a|id where the firyt 
nieetinc: of those Jive friends took place, who formed the subsi- 
diary society of «< Les amis des ntgrc^* [Friends of the negroes]. 
Gregoire, MirabeaUf de jLa Rochefottcault» Coiidorcet, and La 
Fayette. 

It was among some singular coincidences which ocqurred du- 
ring my residence in France* that within view of this memora- 
ble iipartmeat, I had the honour of receiving in one morning the 
Abb£ Gregoire, M[« de La Payette,* the Count G. de La Roche- 
foucault, and his most lovely counters, a relative of Coodorcet'e, 
anfi the nephew of Mirabeau, the Count de Lasterie, celebrated 
for having introduced into France the art of engraCving on stoiie«f 

Besides those vast and magnificent hotels, which may be 
deemed monuments of faded grandear and historical glory, maoj 
of the modern edifices, whichrival them in splendour, and sur- 
pass them in taste, have the superadded interest of having been 
raised or inhabited by persons of political eminence, and litera- 
ry notoriety. The Hotel de Beaumarchais, in thefauxbourgSt 
Antonie, immediately bppc»sire to the Bastille, was built at a 
vast expense by the delightful author of one of the moot lunn- 
sing, philosophical, and entertaining comedies* which any lan- 
guage has produced, £e Jfariage dt Figarro. The Hotel dc 
Beaumarchais, erected on the dejiigns of Le Moin^* is, I be- 
lieve, meant to be a perfect rus in urbe: for wildernesses, grot- 
tos, subterraneous caverns* and gurgling fountains, are all aa- 
aembled in a space, not much larger than that usually assigned 
to the flower-knot of an English villa, and seem dropped, as if 
by accident, in the very centre of whatever is most vulgar* bust- 

* M. G. La Fayette, the only ton of General La Fayette, and heir to all bb 
virtueB. 

f For this purpose a smooth compact atone, having a conchoidal fractuve, 
efferrescing with acids, but containing a large portion of argil, is brotigfat 
from Germany. The subject is drawn at once upon its poltabd surface, wkh 
a crayon composed of materials unaffected by nitnc acid, to which acid the 
uncovered part is afterwards exposed : the process, therefore, is the reverse 
of etching, and leares the subject, in relief, above the .general wxhc^of the 
plate. 
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tinj|;> noisy and coarse in Paris ; where the silence of its her- 
mitage is fiisturt>ed by the cry of <« habitst gakm** [rlothes, gro* 
certes], and a butchei^s shop salutes the eye, n^hich emerges irum 
the dark recesses of a gloomy cavei*n. 

In the garden of thisVaurlose of the Boulevards, is a very 
pretty temple, raised to the memory of Voltaire ; and under the 
'Shade of a willo^,marked by an urn filled with the golden flowers 
of fimm^rfettf [amaranth], repose the ashes of Beauroan^hais him. 
'Self. In passing over this llttiesDpt of earth, all that is spiritual, 
buoyant, light and fanciful, in the aerial character of the little 
€herfibin, the « numdU page** [the cursed page], of the piquanta 
Sasannf, the adroit Pigarro^ and the feminine countess, occurred 
to my memory, and formed a melancholy contrast with tWe as- 
sociations of the tomb. 

The Hotel de Beaumarchais, without being very large, con- 
tains many suites of rooms painted in fresco, but too small and 
too low for the English standard of hands«ime apartments. The 
mbm d manger [the dining-rofim] is remarkable for the double 
flight of steps, which lead to it from the iolon dt compagnie [the 
drawing room], and for the fountain of dear water with which 
It is refreshed. In one of the windows, wliich looks immediately 
over the ruins of the Bastille, stands a perfect model of that 
brmidable prison, formed o«it of one of the stones of its own foun- 
dation. The Hotel de Beaumarchais is not open to the public. 
•^It is occupied by Mad. de Beaumarchais, whose advanced age 
snd infirm state of health do not permit her to receive company ; 
and I owe the pleasure I derived from my visit to the dwelling 
of a man, whose talents I had so long admired, to the politeness 
of his accomplished daughter, Madame de la Rue; who, if I mi^ 
judge from the Sloquenu du biUetf which accompanied her invi- 
tatiiin, is the lejgitimate heiress to much of the playful wit, which 
distinguished the works of Jier celebrated father. 

The Hotel de la Reyniere, independent of the splendour of its 
Arrangements, and the elegance of its furniture, will always have 
a claim to interest among the professiirsof the science of gavair^ 
, vtTfc [good-eating], as being the house of tl|^ author of the cele- 
brated « Mmanaehdes Bourmands** [Gluttf>n's Almanack]* This 
beautiful hotel was built by Monsieur de la Reyniere, father of 
its present owner, a rich fermier-gentral [farmer general], the 
Hval of the La Poplinieres, and other luxurious and opulent 
financiers of the Place-Vendome. The elegance and magnificence 
of this hotel, its superb furniture apd rich gilding, give a tole- 
rably just idea of the sumptuoosness and splendour of that class 
of men, whose office and wealth arose out of those corrupt insti- 
tutions, which impoverished thousands, to support a few in 
wanton extravagance^ and inordinate luxury. 

PABT II, I 
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It was here old La Reyniere put those principles itito prac« 
tice, which his son has since so wittily reaolve<l into systeniSf and 
of whose sup|irrs it was said, by his aristocratical guests^ <* oa 
les manget mais onne Us digere pas^* [they .are eaten but not di- 
gested]. An anecdote is told, which places the eg«»tism of these 
noble convives of the old farmer- ^neral in a very humorous 
point of %'iew. Monsieur de la Reyniere, after having long 
united in his own person, the two lucrative places of admtilb^fa- 
ieur des posies and fermwr-gSn^al^ in which he was supported 
by the influence of certain friends at court, whom he repaid 6y 
his dinners and suppers, found himself suddenly reduced tn the 
alternative of resigninji; one of those places^ and complained |o 
his n<»ble friendti of the diminution of his revenue. << Ek! nuns, 
mon DieuP* replied the Due de ♦ ♦ ♦ *, who was present, 
« cela ne fait pas une grande difference dans voire fortune. CeU 
un million a mettre dfonds perdtis^ et nous n*en vienarons pas motitf 
souper che% vous.** [Eh ! but my God, that can make no great dif- 
ference in your fortune. It is but a million to set down as lost^ 
and we will come and sup with you all the same.] 

Monsieur Grimod de la Reyniere adds to the inheritance of 
the paternal talent for the gastronomic art,* a peculiar humour, 
all his own, and as it was said of him by the wits of Parts, some 
years back, — <« // aUoit a VimmortaliUpar trots routes diffSrenies ; 
par ses UvreSt par ses actions^ etparsessoupers.** [He is ^ingto 
immortality by three different roads : by his books, by his actions, 
and by his suppers]. This literary Apicius made his debute by a 
parody on a work of Condorcet's ; and established his reputation 
for wit and cookerv, by his ** Mmanach des Crourmands.** He, 
however, sooif left the practice of the art in which he excelled, 
and contented himself with furnishing roles, which he preferred 
exemplify injs^ at any other person's expense than his own. M« 
de la Re> niere, therefore, has long resigned one of his paths to 
immortality ; and thoogh he gives new editions of his work, no 
longer illustrates its theories at his table, for he gives no mort 
suppers; nor holds any more •*JurSs de gustateurs** [Juries of 
tasters]. Mons. ig la Reyniere was not in Paris, cluringDjr 
resifjence there, but many anecdotes of his singular humour and 
espieglerie^ [vivacity] were repedted to me, by those who knew 

* The Rrrandfather of M. de la Re3mi^re was alfo celebrated for his gwr- 
mantlite [gluttony], and the sumptiioiisnrss of his table* His death was cha- 
racierstic as that of Anacreon : he died of a surfeit, got by eating too frceljr 
of I <<rk res' livers. » 

t Mad. dr la Reyniere, the mother of M. Grimod, is still alive, and occopici 
a wing of the hotel. She is of the haute noblette [high nobility], her late has* 
band was rather of a rotuHer [plebeian] extraction. It was among the amuse- 
nifnTS of his son to invite, on the same dny, to dinner, the noble relatives of 
hif high-born mother, with some of the bgur^eoU kinsmen [city kinsmen] of 
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him welt. I had an opportunity of visiting his splendid hotel, 
under circumstances that highly contributed to its brilliancy and 
magnificencp ; for it is now the temporary town residence of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

' It was in this hotel that his Grace gave a splendid ball, on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Due de Berri, which, from the 
It cirrumiitance of all the guests coming fresh from the gratid cou- 
p xert [grand supper] at the Thuilleries, in their splendid court 
dresses, together with the illuminati<ms of the hotel and gar- 
Jens, in honour of the event, produced an effect of brilliancy and 
magnificcnee to Whi<'h description can do no possible justice. 
In the arrangements of this beautiful ^te, in the delicacy, plen- 
teousness, and variety of the tabic, the abundant, genuine hospi- 
tality of England, the simplicity and chastity of its taste were ne- 
ver better represented. The mSUmgt [mixture] of all parties, all 
nations, which appoari*d in those rooms, cLrsely aasociated under 
the eye of the distinguished person, who so materially contributed 
to effect this viorul and political fusion^ was a singular picture 
for pliilosopliy to gaze on, and even for common- place observa- 
tion to pause over and examine. It was curious to see in this 
congress of beauty and fashion, to which so many countries lent 
some of its lovely rept*csentatives, the htUts of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, Ruine, London, Paris, Bdinburgti, and Dublin— •all as- 
sembled under the samo roof. Buonapartist-generals, waltzing 
in close enobrace with pretty royalistes enrag^es [violent royalists], 
and revolutionary senators linked in a chaine-entiere [a complete 
chain] with u/lra-partners, formed the best illustration of the 
** Holy MiancCt** thi4 coidd |>ossibly be given. And perhaps it 
might have been as well for the interests of Europe, if its af- 
fairs had been thus settled in a country dance in Paris, instead 
of being gossiped over in counril at Vienna; if a qiiadrUle had 
been substituted for a congress^ and pret}y women had mingled 
their eiUre-chdls and demi-courvettes with the solemn motions of 
youri^ dipltimiitists, and the slow arrangements of expediency 
ministers. 

1 remember, that in the bustling and press of this brilliant 
crowd, I was forced to lean against a table for supjiort, on which 
i^ted the historical bust of Buonaparte. Befoi*e me stood the 
conqueror of Ij^aterloo, in conversation with Marshal Marmont| 

kis father; presenting them to each other with ^ Monsieur 1e Due, this is our 
cousin, the bakrr ;•' or, " our uncle, the butcher." He also piqued himself 
on bringing professed enemies together at his table— Talma, with his severe 
critic Geoffroi; Mad. Mars, with her rival. Mad. Le Vert, &c. &c. &c. H« 
once hired out coaches to vex his father, who refused him money, and is so 
hf from ubjecting to the notoriety of his gambols* that he is himself the first 
to mention* and laugh at them. 
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on either side tlie Turkish ambassador^ io Eastern costume, and 
Fozzo di Bor|^ho9 in bis Russian orders !— -What a combina- 
tion ! During the whole ni|(ht groups equally incongniuua and 
extracirdinary were continualij repeated. . 

The hotel de Soromariva is enriched by some of the finest pic- 
tures of the old Italian masters, and some of the most splendid 
specimens of the genius of modern artists. But it is the TtrpMi* 
chore and Jdagdeleine of Canova, that lend tbe hotel de Sommariva 
its principal interest, if the taste, politeness* and hospitality of 
Mons. de Sommariva himself be excepted. The Terpriehore is so 
highly estimated, even by its unrivalled artist, that it is the only 
one of his works to which he has put his name. The charm of 
this beautiful statue is, its life! — tbe mysterious art, by, which 
the Praxiteles of modern days has communicated the appearance 
of motion to what is motionless, and lent vitality to marble ! 
Ttrpsichore, with the form of a Grace and the head of a Uebe» 
seems almost to illustrate the art over which she presides; and 
I should have felt much less surprise to have seen her spring 
from the pedestal, which her delicate £»ot scarcely touches, than 
I have occasionally experienced from the unexpected agility of 
some human cUplianU moving its ponderous weight by an organic 
impulsion, in which life and will seemed to have no part.* Still* 
however, with all her beauty, all her li/e, all her grace, the love- 
ly Terpsichore is more than rivalled by the grief-worn form of the 
penitent MagdeUiM. A small apartment, hung with dark silkp 
enshrines this marble wonder, which expresses In every form, 
every curve, every fibre, the wasting touch of time and wo; on 
whose cheek the tear seems lucid, or, at m^st, but half congeal- 
ed ; whose eye swims upon the gaze, and whose limbs« symme- 
^trical even in decay, exhibit a beautiful skeleton, to which the 
delicate musrle seems scarcely to adhere. The rough sole of the 
small foot tells of mapy a dretory step, trod in penitence and 
hardship, while the still rounded shoulder survives the wreck of 
other beauties, and the sensibility of the dro'ipin.^: countenan* e 
IS the expression of one, who deserved to •* heforgivent-^or slie 
Uraed mucA.''-— Whoever can look upon this splendid specimen of 
the noblest of the ai*ts withcait emotion, must have more of mar- 
ble in their composition, than the statues of Canova ! 

There is nothing M. Sommariva seems to prisaso much in his 
collection, as a head of Christ, by Guido, which is framed in a 
box, and kept under lock and key. This saintly, sickly head* 

• The head of Terptichore is said to be that of tbe beautiful sister of tbe 
ex-Emperor» Pauline, Princess of Borghese, m^iose charms have aflbrded a 
•tudy to most of the celebrated painters and statuaries of the day. As well as 
1 remember, Mons. Sommariva :old me this was not the case, the whole beinnf a 
betuiriiUiU of a genius destined to immortality. 
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witb its Hyii colouring and melaBcholj expression, reminded me 
of a phrase of Poussin's, tliaC lie <• did not lilce to see Christ 
always painted as a Pire DouUUV* It is, however, reckoned 
the perfection'of Ibe art. — On the subject of the heads of Christy 
M. Denon makes a very curious observation, which has added 
to their interest with me, inducing me to consider them as ge- 
'iiuine portraits. Speaking of th^" Jews in Kgypt, he says, «« Les 
kwx, surtaut ksjmnts^ rappelUnt U caractire de lite que la peiu' 
ture a conserve d Jesus Christ; ee qui prauveroit qu^U est de tradi- 
lion, et n*a pas pour epoque It qnataraiemt siedt^ et k renouvelle* 
ment des arts^ [the heads of their handsomest young men, have 
much of the character which painting has transmitted to us for 
that of Jesus Christ; this may go to prove that the revival of the 
arts in the fourteenth century is traditionary.] 

The hotel de Craufurdf one of the handsomest in Paris, is so 
wdl known to ' foreigners, and partiruiarly to the English, 
through the hospitality and courteoiisf attention to all strangers, 
of its owners, that it might be deemed sufficient, perhaps, merely 
.to mention it, if its elegant saloons were not better known to their 
passing guests, than its curious and interesting picture-gallery. 
—Madame Craufurd must, therefore, forgive me, if I pass by 
her superb chambre d coucher [bed-chamber], with its white and 
gold draperies, its p4>rcelaine tables^^and silver toilette, with all 
the fairy suite belonging to it, the sMe de bain^ the boudoir, cabi- 
uide tMette [the batbing-n)om, the boudoir, the dressing-room], 
and lovely orat^erie^ — and hasten, with all the Memoirs of Louis 
the XlVth's day under my arm, to the gallery which contains 
the portraits of the wits and beauties of his court; tlie heroines 
of the Frmudef and evej^^some of the brave friends of Henry IV. 
and the fair mistresses of his predecessors. Among these, the 
lieroic Sgnts Sortl takes a chronological lead. She is dressed 
in the simple costume of a peasant, extremely like that worn by 
the women of Normandy in the present day. La belle des belief 
[the Fairest of the fair] is not beautiful, but her countenance is 
expressive of the most perfect goodness, and I should rather say 
she was La bonne des bmines [the best of the good]. An old por- 

• Voytj^ en Egypte. 

fThe Duke of Wellington is a frequent visitant at the hotel de Craufurd, 
•• indeed are almoat aU the English of note or rank. The first night I visited 
the hotel de Craufurd, I sat next to a wery lovely and attractive young Udy» 
who talked with so much anxiety of carrying an infant child across the chan- 
nel} (as she was going to England) that I thought her some amiable little mo* 
ther in private life, who had never before stepped be}ond the domestic circle x 
of a middle rank, until somebody questioned her about ** one of the Qtteen^, 
^ aunt9 "—This young and amiable mother was the lovely Prmcess de Ester- 
l^zy, who has since become so popular in England, by graces, formed to at- 
tract every where, and hy virtues* which it most peculiarly belongs to Eng- 
^ud to cberisb and to appreciate. 
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trait of Diana de Poitiersy is most remarkable for the allusire 
device prefixed to it, from Psalm xlii. «• As the heart pantrtb^ 
&c. &c. &r.'' The Ft*ench missals^ in former times* were usual- 
ly as much a breviary of love, as devotion ;-*anfl Guernier illus* 
trated the prayer boolc of the Duke de Guise, by drawing all tbe 
beauties of tlie court, most famous for their gallantry^ as vir^n 
martyrs, and canonised saints. 

An original p4»rtrait of Marie de BeauYilliers, the lovely nun, 
and afterward abbess, of Montmartre, who was carried off fn»a 
her cfinvent by Henry lY. and whom he describes^ in the poem 
attributed to him, otPJimour PhUosophiethj 



« ■ Son habit blanc» 

Son scapuUire — et le.rang, 
QuVUe tient dedans son clottre-" 
[Her white dresa, her Bcapulary» aod the rank which she holds in her clot** 
tcr.] 

This picture, though taken from its celebrated original at the 
age of eighty, exhibits great remains of personal beauty, not a 
little set off by the monastic dress. A liead of the great, and un- 
fortunate Due de Biron, who .wps decapitated by Henry IV. 
whose cau«e he had so ably defended. The countenance is vpry 
fine, and marked by an air qf high distinction. A few da^^ 8 be- 
fore I saw this portrait, I \^s introduced to his descendant, the 
Due de Biron Gontaut ; but I could trace no other resemblance 
between him and his. illustrious ancestor, than that they both 
wore very long gold ear-i'ings ! ^u 

The justly celebrated Madame de Stael,NEi good, rather than 
an intelligent, countenance, which gives i^p indication f>f the au- 
thor of one of the most amusing and spirited Ttfemotres that ever 
were written. Madame de Stael is here painted, as she painted 
herself, <• en buste.** 

^ Madame des Uoulieres, too beautiful by half for an authorpffi 
— and looking more lovely things, than she ever wrote, notwith- 
standing the elegance of her Idylliums. Madame de Rambtiuil- 
let, handsome, but still that sort (»f precise beauty, one would look 
for in the foundress of her own bel esprit coteries. 

The celebrated Hortense Mancini, Dutchess of Mazarine, who 
died in exile, and in indigence, in England. In the large dark 
eyes of this lovely person, all the ambition of her restless and in- 
triguing cliaractcr is strongly traced. 

The handsome Duchesse de Sforze, surrounded by a number 

I of those ugly little dogs, of which Madame de Sevigne writpsnn 

such raptures, when she receives one dressed in rose-coI«H»red 

ribands, and curled and perfumed, like a young abbe cmmtn' 

dataire [commendatory] of tbe old regime. 
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• "Madame de Retz, mentioned in the JUinunres of the Cardinal, 
infiniteh more lovely than Mademoiselle de Fontang^e, the **chat 
gris*^ [grey cat], who forms a pendant to her; both by Mig- 
nard. 

The CounteHS d'Armanar, on horseback, with a man's cravat 
on her neck, and a wreath of flowers on her head: an admirable 
specimen of the style of portrait painting of the day. 

^Madame de Longueville» a most incomparable beauty, the 
loveliest of all the heroines of the Fronde; and with eyes that 
fairly excused the Due de la Rochefoucault's wish to obey their 
commands, ^^d/aire la guerre au Roi** [to make war on the 
king], &c, &c. It was to this splendid beauty that the graver 
charms of Madame de la Fayette succeeded, in the heart of the 
author, « desMaximes,** 

An original picture of Mad. de la Yaliere, by Mignard, taken 
in 1673, very fair, and very insipid; totally deficient in that 
utrong expression of countenance, marked in her picture by Le 
Brun, taken as a Magdekine, which, in making her trample on 
the •< pomps and vanities of the world," gives her the air of a 
tragedy actress, in the act of taking off her ornaments* after 
her part is over. There is in that famous picture of Le Brunts, 
a robustness in the figure of the fair Magdeleine* with a force 
and energy of expression in the features, which indicate resent- 
ment, rather than repentance, and lead to the conviction that 
Mad. de la Yaliere did not consent to become «« the spouse of 
€Mf** until she had lost all hopes of remaining mistress to the 
King. This was, indeed, very near the truth ; for to the last 
moment she ** turn'd, and turn'd, and was a woman still,*' and 
onlj remained quiet in her convent, when she was no longer 
solicited to returrf to court. 

A fulUlength picture of her successor, Madamedf Montespan, 
represents one of the most perfectly beautiful .persons, that ai*t 
ever designed. In the sweet expression of her innocent mouth, 
nothing of the << esprit de Mortemarte** [the spirit of Montemart] 
seems to hover; and in her gentle countenance it is impossible 
to trace that violent and haughty spirit, which royal authority 
could not govern, and which the art of her shrewd successor 
could alone undermine and subdue. 

Madam de Maintenon, holding the hand of the little Due de 
Maine, is a perfect Hebe; bearing not the least resemblance to 
another original prtrtrait, by Mignard, at a mor^ advanced age, 
in which her sedate but comely countenance expresses all the 
^od sense and ability of her character. 

Madame de Sevigne, a beautiful woman, and infinitely supe- 
rior in personal attraction to her daughter, whose picture gives 
the impression of a cold precise character, which I believe this 
fair disciple of Descartes really possessed. 
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Besides the very interesting collection of the Beaoties of 
Louis the Fourteenth's day* the hotel de Craufurd is enrirlied 
with a few valuable original pictures ; among which, a bead by 
Tiziano, in bistre ; the Judgment of PariSf by Rubens; and an 
admirable portrait of a Squinting Bajft by Lucca Giordiniy are 
highly estimated. 

A portrait of Descartes, by F. Hals, gives the impression of 
an extraordinary character ! The li«*.ad seems cast out of. the 
common model of nature ; the brows are perfectly angular, and 
the countenance marked, at once, by genius and deformity. 

Philip Poisson, the comic actor and authort laughing and 
showing his teeth, is not to be viewed with a grave face.— But 
among all that is most interesting in this valuable colleGtion, 
may be reckoned the fine portrait of La Bruyere, writing his 
celebrated maxim of « Leamtraire du bruit qui canrV' [The con- 
trary of the current report], &c« He seems just to have raised 
his head and hand from the paper; the countenance is paiet 
thoughtful, and full of expression. — A fine picture of ibc late 
Emperor, by Robert Le Fevre, painted in 1810, wants only the 
consecrating touch of time, to give it its full value and conai* 
deration. 

The hotel de Borgh^e, the former residence of the lovely 
Princess Pauline, the ex-Kmperor's youngest sister, is now the 
dwelling of the English ambassador. But, its tenants only ex- 
cepted, nothing is changed ; it preserves entire the original taste 
and splendor of the magnificent palaces granted to the imperial 
family, by their singular and munificent chiet It is said, that 
pride and afiection went hand in hand in the riches and splendor 
lavished by Napoleon on his relatives; but mil that his family 
vanity and boaodless prodigality could do for them^ was insuffi* 
cient to sat'^sfy their demands on his aflfection and generosity. 
«< Ces coqutnes U^*^ he observed to a confidential person, to 
whom he was c^implaining of some exorbitant request of one of 
his sisters, « Ces coquines Ut eroienU que je le$ ai privi des hiem 
du feu Rot notre pere** [These rogues believe, that I have de- 
prived them of the wealtli of the late king our father]. Still, 
however, these requests, though alway the subject of complaint, 
were rarely refused. 

" Each pendant in their ear shall be a prorince*** 

•" I was present at the sale of the palace of Cardinal Fesch. 
The multiplicity of his collection of statuary, pictures, mosaicd, 
bronzes, marbles, &c. was sufficient to overwhelm the imagina- 
tion. Relays of fomiture, chairs that seemed of massive gold, 
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beds that appeared made only to excite wonder» all presented a 
combination of wealth and spl<*ndor, whjch^ I believe, is only to 
be found in France, and to which the. treasures of all the con- 
tinental nations of Europe once contributed. 

In the hotel de Borghese, the state chambre'd'Coueher [bed- 
chamber] of the fair princess, is now a sort of audienre-rliamber 
for the British embassy. The splendid canopy of crimson vel- 
vet and gfdd, which shaded the slumbers of the prettiest woman 
in Franrc, is now the representative of the English throne; 
and in the ruelk [at the bedside], where the priestesses of 
fashion once assembled round their idol at her r/t?et{ [awaken- 
ing], to decide on the flow of a ringlet, or to obtain the exclusive 
patent of a cap, di|rfomary now unravels its ** many-coloured 
rveb of good and ill together 9** and the gravest heads in Europe 
are drawn together to balance pfditical relations^ where the love- 
liest once debated on the power and influence 

** Of quip8» and crankfly and wreathed a miles." 

I recal with infinite pleasure to my recollection the hotel de 
Yictoire, and the accomplished circle I found collected round its 
graceful and elegant mistress^ the Countess Lefebvre-Desnou- ' 
ettes,* This beautiful little pavillion, as it now stands in the 
midst of its blooming garden, and in the most fashionable quar- 
ter of Paris, was presented by the French nation to the modest 
conqueror of Marengo, on his return from the most splendid of 
biB Italian victories.! Here General Buonaparte resided, imtil 
he took possession, in his consular dignity, of the royal apart- 
ments of the Thuilleries; and here he received that decree of 
the Council of Ancients, which was the «< swelling prologue to 
tke imperial theme :^* 

** Glamia and Tbane of Cawdor; 
« The greateat is behind !'» 

The hotel de Victoire had been presented by Napoleon to his 
fair cousin, the Comtesse Desnouettes, and it retains all the ele- 

* TheComtesae Desnouettea lired in p%at retirement, during my reaidencc 
in Paria, in consequence of the exile of her husband. j|e has been since re- 
called by the king, and haa resumed hia titles, aa Marshal of France, and Dulce 
ofDantzic.** 

-f ** I aaw him," aays Miss Williams, speaking of his reception at the Direc- 
tofy, on hia return from Italy, '* 1 saw him decline placing himaelf in the chair 
of atate, which had been prepared for him ; and seem aa if he wished to escape 
fft»m the general burat of applauae." 

^* Latfy Morgan hat confounded Mdrthal Lefebxtre the duke ^f Dantsi^ vith 
Zdeutenant General Count Z^febvre Detnouettee, now in ^inmea.— T. 

PAKT II. ft I 
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gant draperies and furnifQre which belonged to it, when it wai 
presented tu himst^lf. Peculiar taste and studied elegance, ra- 
ther than any effort at splendor and magnificencet characterise 
this pretty bijou. Draperies of lilac and primrose satin, fasten- 
ed by his own brilliant and fallacious star, are surmounted by 
arabesque frizes of great delicacy and beauty, and the furniture 
is appropriately elegant and simple. 

The hotel of the Baron Denon contains tlie most curious^ ta- 
ried, and singular collections of art and antiquities in the pos- 
session of any private person in Paris. These treasures, occu- 
pying a suite of six rooms, are disposed in the superb armoires 
of Boule, which once belonged to the apartments dT'Louis XiV« 
or are placed on pedestals drawn from the ruins of Greece^ and 
on marbles from among the columns of Egypt. Pictures, mpfialsi 
bronzes, drawings, with Chinese^ Indian, and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties and curiosities, are all arranged in an order at om^e philo- 
sophical and chron(dogical, with the intention of throwing a 
more steady light upon remote times, and of illustrating, by a 
few curious specimens, the progress of the human mind. In his 
collection of pictures. Monsieur Denon seems to have been 
more guided by taste, than aided by fortune. It contains but 
few of those pictures to which a series of ages baa attached an 
enormous value, but he pointed out to me a waterfall, by Rhuis- 
dal; a portrait of Muliere, by Sebastian Bourdon ; a head of 
Parmegiano, by that great painter himself; as being of singular 
beauty and value: as also some pieces by Schedoni, and three 
pirtures, by Andrea Schiavone, « TUhon and Jurora ; •• Diana 
discoveiing the fraiity of Calista^^* and an •« Jiurora awaking,''* 
Besides the rarity of these three little pictures, the elegance of the 
drawing, strictly resembling the designs of Parmegiano, whom 
Schiavone imitated and admii'ed, and the richness of colouring 
peculiar to the Venetian schocd, render them very precious. A 
little picture by Callot, painted on lapis-iazuli, is curious and 
valuable; and a Madonna, by Ouercino, carelessly giving her 
son to the arms of Joseph, that she may listen to an angel who is 
playing on a violin^ has a character of nat'vete and originality, 
quite as interesting as the execution is beautiful and masterly. 

Among a small, but most valuable collection of the most an- 
cient pictures extant, is one by Martino di Messina, the first 
who painted in oil ; the portrait of a bishop, by Giotto; a Mag- 
gatio ; a Bellino ; and a comjiosition by Fra. Bai-tolomi, one of 
Raphael's first masters. 

Among the mo<lern pictures are, the head of a Greek lady, by 
Madame le Brun ;* a picture of Rosalba, by herself; and a sin* 

* Madame le Brun is »tHl livinjf at Paris, enjoying great reputation for her 
talentSi and the highest esteem for her character. She had the kindness to 
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^ularlj chai'acteristic portrait of M. Dehoiiy by Robert Le 
Fevi*e, 

In presenting to my admiration a small cabinet picture, an 
holy family by Bourdon, vvhich, he said, might pass for a Ca- 
raccif and another by Vateau, M. Denon made an observation, 
which, as coming from the celebrated diredeur du Muset Fran- 
'^ais [director of the French Museum]* is too valuable not to be 
cltfd ip his own wonis — <« Ces deux petites pieces montrent quHl 
nefani jamais juger avec prejuge d*un peintre^ avant d* avoir vu 
ce qu*il a fait de plus beau; puisque dans ces deux tableaux on 
trouvef mime avec le mauvais style du siecle^ la couleur sublime 
de Titienf le finis precieux de Leonardi de Vinci, et Velegance de 
Farmegiano^ [These two little pieces shew that we ought never . 
to judge of a painter with prejudice, unless we have seen his best 
works; since in these two pictures, in spite of the defective st^le 
of the age, we find the sublime colouring of Titian, the exquisite 
finish of JLieonardo da Vinci, and the elegance of Parmegiano]. 
It would appear, from this critique of M. Denon's, that the 
painters of Louis XiV. did not want gertius, but liberty — and it 
is probable, that these two pieces were carelessly thrown off, by 
Vateau and Bourdon, in a moment of leisure aii<i freedom snatch- 
ed fnnn their hired labours at Versailles and the Thuilleries ; 
when they were relieved from blue silk robes, and full-blown 
roses — from Apollos and Graces — from Monsieur Le Brun, and 
Louis le Grand ! 

fn the arrangement of his little collection of pictures, M« 
Denon has adopted a chronological order, with respect to the 
ancient masters, which presents a very beautiful history of tlie 
progress of the art. He begins with a suite of enamels of the 
thirteenth century, commencing with La Aobier, and finishing 
with the splendid miniatures of M. Augustin,\% horn he cc»nsiders 
as one of the ablest artists of the day. His collection of medals, 
engravings, and drawings, is governed by the same spirit of 
illustration, which adds so much to their interest, and which has 
always in view the progress of the arts, and tiie civilisation of 
man. The medals are divided into classes; those of the Greek 
cities, of the Grecian kings, of the Kouuin republic, of the 
Roman emperors; — the decline of the art, in the middle ages; 
its revival, in the fifteenth century, in Tuscany, by Pisane ; in 
France, undei^Francis L ; in Spain and in England ; — its degra- 
dation under Louis XIV. and Lnuis XV., a period which does 
not present one medal worth citing, or collecting. 

inrite me, through the Marquise de Vilette, to see h^r coiled Ion, when it 
should bave undergone some new arrangements, for stie was then cbanginp^ 
her place of residence' But I was obliged to leave Paris, before 1 could avail 
myself of her politeness, and gratify my own curiosity, by seeing so celebrated 
Mvi distinguithed a personage. 
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Monsieur Derion^ himselfv may be said to have been the reviver 
of tins splendid art in France, under the late Emperor; and hit 
own serrea of medals, which commemorate the extraordinary 
events (if that short, but wondrous career, will one day claim 
from pi>8terity a still more passionate tribute of admiration, thaa 
that, uliich the cold-blooded judgment of cotemporary obser- 
vation does not, e%eD pow, withhold from them. It struck iBe» 
(but 1 know not bow far I may be right) that the peculiar esLcal- 
lenre of the designs of M. Denon's own medals, was grace and 
finesse ; a sort of moral elegance, in the conception, and a sin- 
gular delicacy and harmony, in the composition, which pectt- 
liarly belong to the tone of genius, and character of the man 
himself. In any part of the world, thai the medals struck for 
the marriage of the Empress Maria Louisa, and the passage m 
grace^* in the description of the Egyptian Mwh bad been shown 
me, I should have discovered the particular veru of Denon, 
though I had never read his works, nor seen his engravings; 
but judged i»f his genius only from his conversation. 

In looking over M. Denon's rich and extensive collectkMi of 
medals, which I did frequently, during my residence in Faria, 
sometimes with the benefit of his own observations, and some- 
times With that of foreign artists, or English virtuosi, 1 was 
most particularly stnick by the beauty and excellence of some 
of the specimens, which I admired, without any rule or author 
rity, save what nature lent Among the number, which uni- 
fornily possessed a singular attraction for me, was an ancient 
Syrai'usan medal, which, through the staining tints of centoriety 
presented, the figure of the nytnph Aretbusa. Never did art, or 
nature, create a more beautiful form ; alt the follies of the oM 
river-god, Alpheus, were to be forgotten, or forgiven, in con- 
templating this graven image of his mistress. The heads of 
Ly8imachu8-*^f Berenice, wife of one ol the Ptolemys, and a 
Nero, struck me also as singularly admirable. The fine bead 
of Antiochus Euergetes is curious, a being a perfect resemblance 
of all the medals struck of Buonaparte. 

The collection of bronzes, which M. Denonf brought- himself 

* The passage here alluded to is loo l>eautiful, to need an apology for cxiing 
jt— •• La grace qui nait d» la ntppUtte dea mouvement, tie Vaccortl harmntieux 
tFtin entemble pavfait i la grace, cette portion divine, ett la mhne dana le monie 
entier g Ce%t la propri^tS de la nature, ^galement dfpartiti d tout lea Strea, ^ 
jouiaaent de la plMtude de leur exiatence, quel aoii le climoi qui le$ a mu nattnt!* 
Voyage en Egypie. 

[The grace which springs from the agility of her motions, accords harmo- 
niously with a perfect whole; grace, that divine gift, is the same throughout 
the world ; it is the property of nature, equally distributed lo all beings who 
enjoy ihe fulness of their existence, whateYer may be the climate which hss 
given I hem birth. 3 

f M. Denon was received, as a sculptor, in the academy of Florence, tor tiMi 
beautiful little figure of a JBacchante, the work of his own chisel. 
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'(rojfa Eiupt» s^Bie of which be has illustrated in the platee of hie 
great wtrfc. are rare and curicMis, ami prove the high and unri- 
vail«*d prrfirrtiun* to \ihich the £j^)rptiana had carried the art. 

Among his tiret^ian bronzes^ he most values a heautiful little 
figure of Jupiter Stator | hut be cont^idt^rs the specimens he has 
obtained of the Cliinese workmanahipf in this art, as equal, if 
not si^ierifiTy to every other. Man> Roman bronzeSf discovered 
in France, both figures and articles of domestic utility, are to 
be found in this singular collection; and a bronze image, of the 
time of Charlemagne, proves how totally the art had then de« 
clined in Europe, by its hands of ar-melUf and eyes of precious 
stones, no unusual specimen of the taste of those barbarous 
timesr when the arta were worse than lost. All that Japan and 
China ev^r pi*oduced in its peculiar manufactures* of pret iouSt 
rare, and curious ; all that could satisfy tlie exorbitant longings 
of the ehma-faneying La^a» of the Spectator's day, turn the liead 
of a petiU-mattresse^ or out- run, the desires of the spoiled child, 
who, in exhausting every ptftssible form of toy, cried at last far 
the moath may be found in the apartments and splendid armoire9 
[cabinets] of M. Denon. 

Ponelain vases« of every form,* size, colour, and age ; fhun. 
the black china, whose antiquity goes beyond date, down to the 
transparent produce of the present day— ^ue caiSt that once sold 
for a thousand crowns a piece, and green bowls, that Confwitu 
might have dipped his long nails in; Mandarin beaux, and Bra- 
ninical gods, josses and pagodas, bamboo magots [monkeys], 
crackled china toadSf flowers that resemble nature, and animals 
tliat resemble nothing; with Japanese boxes, vases^ and tem- 
ples; India cabinets and ivory screens, specimens of fillagree, 
and wax-work curiosities, two thousand years old, and ingenious 
works of taste, fresb from the hands of modern artists, — are 
here all found admirably arranged, and curiously assembled. 

But in all this various collec^tion, which it must have taken so 
much time, taste, knowledge, and money to have obtained, and 
to which chance and circumstances must have favourably contri- 
buted, there is nothing so much prized, by the enlightened and 
elegant collector, as his portfolios of the original designs of all 
the greatest masters*— Abe richest and most valuable collection 
of this description, sopptised to exist. These portfolios are divi« 
ded into sehooU M-the Italian, Flemish, and French ; and, among 
their immense and various contents, include fifty of the original 
drawings of Parmegiano, most of which have been engraved, 
and which have been purchased, at an enormous price ; eighty, 
by Gtiercino; ten, by Raphael ; ten, by Julio Romano ; and a 
large collection of tiie drawings of the pupils of the Raphael 
school^ with some more or less of all the great masters of the 
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Italian and Flemish sclioolfl. These tranerripts of the prima \ 
inteneUane of Buperi4»r genius» struck off in all the fervour of 
first and anient iiispiration^ bearin|i^ the impress of its frrslineas 
and its Corcey always appear to aie more precious and interest- 
ingy than the iong-stiidit d, lung-laboured task» that time and i 
judgment work into faultlessneRS. It is like the sublime com- ^ 
mandf <« Ltt thert be light; and there was Ught /" — Touch, tint, 
and combinaticin might more finely perfect the finished picture; 
but in thi^se first conceptions of these bold sketc^heSf the mark 
divine appears— 4be mysterious cause of genius, perceptible, but 
unguessed at, undefined ! 

Anmng this curious collection, I discovered some objects oat 
of all rule of classification. A small human foot, in perfect 
preservation, found among the royal tombs of Egypt, and once 
perhaps numbered among the charms of s<ime lovely Berenice, 
or ChMipatra. Two thousand years, at least, have passed away, 
since it pressed the carpet of the divan, or glided amidst the 
orange-grovrs of the Delta. This is the delicate little foot which 
]M. Denon des(*ribes in his travels, as being, without doubt, from J 
its symmetry, •« k pied d'vne jeune ftmnu^ d^une princeiU^ dfun 
jStre charmantf dofU la cfia^issure n*avait jamais alUkri Us formes^ 
et dont ies formes Itaient parfaites** [The foot of a young woman, 
of H princess, of a charming being, a foot whose form had never , 
been aliered by a shoe, and whose symmetry was perfect]. The 
model of the beautiful little hand of the Princ ss Borghese, might ; 
form a pendant [counterpart] for this exquisitely formed fo<it. But 
from every image of the loveliness and the graces, conjured up far 
by these, samples of female beauty, in times and regions so re- 
motely distant, is another non-deseript relir, which the aii-grasp- 
ing talent of collecting has associated with so much of what is \ 
curious and interesting in nature and art; the mask of Robes- 
pierre, taken off his face ere one bad trace of the mind it indicat- 
ed, had faded into the inexpressive lividness of death. It is in- | 
possible to look at this faithful model of a frightful original, 
without, shuddering. It is not the countenance of a splendid 
Tillain, urged to a crime by an ambition that ennobles it ; it is 
tbe face of hireling viliany, of vulgar atrocity, of inaccessible 
brutality, unenlightened even by the intelligence of cunning. 
It is not even the face of the « best of cut-throatSf** but of a bun- 
gler, whose dulness might have marred the act his cruelty sought 
to perpetrate. It was in showing me this disgusting mask, that 
M. Denon related to me an anecdote illustrative of the day, and 
the tyrant that ruled it, which struck me as particularly ca- 
rious. 

When the French Revolution first broke out, M. Denon was 
an enrooye at one of the Italian courts, and he remained in Italv 
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until the publication of a decree by the French Repnblic» which 
proscribed for ever those emigrantSy who did not return within 
a stated periodt Returned to France, he was compelled to de- 
pend for subsistentTe upon thattalent» he had hitherto cultivated 
for amusementf and the beauty of his compositions procured him 
an order from the government, to make some designs for les 
fastM rtpMicains [les fastrs — shews, pageants]. Vtt was direct- 
ed to attend a committee for that purpose, which assembled at 
the Tbuiileries, the seat of government, at two hours after mid- 
night ; for the hours of darkness and repose were then the 
chosen periods of council and activity. At this solemn season 
of the night, M. Denon reached the palace; it was silent and 
gloomy ; an armed guard straggled though its half-lighted and 
spacious appartments. The anti-room of the. council .chamber 
was occupied by republican officers, fierce and dark as mid- 
night conspirators ; a huisrier [door-keepr] in waiting had or- 
ders to receive the diplomatic artist, and to conduct hioi to a 
particular apartment. 

Left alone in a large dimly-lighted room, Denon discovered 
he was occupying a silent space, that once resounded to every 
tone of gaiety and pleasure. It was the ^Q^rtment of the beau- 
tiful Marie Antoinette. Twenty years back, he had himself 
served there, as gentUhomme ordinaire to Louis XY. While be 
was ** chewing the cud of sweet and bitter recoUeetiont^' a door 
opened, and \A'as cautiously closed :— a man advanced to the 
centre of the room. Observing it. occupied by a stranger, he 
started back.— It was Robespierre * By the light of the lamp 
on the mantle-piece, Denon could observe the darkening coun- 
tenance of this king of terrors, who appeared to fumble with his 
right hand in his breast, as if to claim the safeguard of concealed 
arms. D^non at once saw the danger of exciting even a momen- 
tary apprehension in a mind like his, and he dared not pause 
to parley, but retreated instantly backward towards the anti- 
room, his eyes fixed on Robespierre, the eyes of Robespierra 
fixffl on him. A bell on the table of the apartment he had 
quitted rang with violence. In a few minutes, the kuissier who 
answered it returned, with a polite apology from the dictator to 
the designer of the fastes repMicains. Denon was again in- 
tr<ftduce(i, and it was remarkable, that this furious demagogue, 
with an evident attempt to disguise the feeling he had expe- 
rienced, from the unexpected presence of a stranger, assumed, in 
his manners and depoKment, an air of high polish and ceremo- 
nious breeding, as if he wished to impress upon one, who had 
himself been reared in courts, an idea of his own gentility, and 
of liis superiority over the •< woollen vassals" he was associated 
witti^ « He was dressed,'' says Denon> « like a petU-maitre, 
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and hln embroidered mudin waistcoat was lined with rote^ca- i 
Umred silk.'* 

Amnnii^ a few pieces of sculptare, M. Denon possesses a very 
fine buflt of Btionapartet by Chftud6, to whom Buonaparte Rat; 
.—41 most rare circumstance ! It was, indeed* next to impcissible i 
to induce iiiiti to sit either for painters or sculptors : «• When [1 
was painting this picture at the Thuilleries,** (said M. Girodet 
to me, as I stood admiring his beautiful full-length pictitre of the 
Emperor, in his coronation robes,) <• I do not think I eyer saw 
him twice in the same position, or at rest for two minutes toge- 
ther. He was always in motion, restless, and occupied ; and I ^ 
fixed a trait, or caught a feature, when and how I could." 
While Chaufle was taking his proportions for his bnst^ Denon 
was engaging his attention with one of those well-told stories, , 
which charm all who hear them $ and in which BuonapaHa 
(himself a pieasant raconteur [relaterj) took infinite delight 
When Chaud^ had finished, and Buonaparte saw the result of 
his work, he exclaimed, smiling, *< Comment m*a4'0n amenit 
i cdaf^ [How have 1 been brought to this?] 

•< When Buffon talks to me of the greatest works of Nature,** 
said Madame de BUP /*, « I always thought he was bimsdf 
the greatest ;*' and when Denon talked to me of his collection, I 
^ways thought that one hour of his conversation was woetii aB : 
be had amassed^ though three thousand years had contributed to 
bis treaaares ! 
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BOOK VI. 

. Paris. 

** The people are tJbe city!'* gHAKflPEAmx. 



2%6 street^populaUon of Paris. — Industry. — Beggars.^''-4jMlisation 
of the lower orders. — Language. — Morals. — TAe Bourgeoisie. — 
T^e Sunday qfa Parisian shopkeeper. — The higker class qfeiH" 
»ens. 

TBB street-population of a great city» the groups and crowds 
that hurry to and fro^ in perpetual motion, through its avenues^ 
are the first objects of observation to a stranger* who has not 
yet got « derriere Us coulisses** [behind the scenes] of private so« 
ciety. To thope who arrive* for the first time* at Paris* the 
moving picture* the moral camera-obscuraf which animates its 
streets* appears marked by a vivacity* an energy* and a cheeri* 
IMSS* which give the most favourable opinion of the tempera- 
naent and situation of the lower and middle classes. It Is* in- 
deedf by these classes the streets are chiefly filled ; no half- 
bred* and over-dressed* gentility ; no professional loungers* nor 
listless loiterers* parade their new fashions* and old airs* in the 
^< public places of the city*'* and the quarter most infested by 
faabionabie lounging** is chiefly filled by English, and other 
foreign visitants* 

Tjie streets of Paris have consequently an air» less respecta- 
ble than the streets of London. The dresses are less showy ; 
and even the smart grisettes [wives and daughters of tradesmen]* 
who constitute their chief ornament* are infinitely inferior* in 

* The Cbsuia^e D'Antin, 
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personal attractionSf and elegance of appearance^ to tlie same 
rank uf femalesy whoo^ businesst or vanity obli^^e to exhibit their 
charms and their finery; in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. AII9 bow- 
ever, in the streets of Paris, is life, activity, intelligence, and 
occupation.*— IdltMiess would in vain search there for a niche to j 
slumber in.-— Industry has seized upon every corner, occupw 
every angle, fills every little space, and multiplies her efforts in 
a thousand various forms, to which an exhaustless iugenuit}' 
opens countless resources. 

It was an observation of the great minister Colbert, (hat «»2ei 
Francais changeraient Us roehers enoVf si on Us UdsstroiiMr^ 
[the French would change the rock^ Aito gold, if we woiild let 
them].— «This observation is most strictly ilhistrated by the in* 
Jiabitants of Paris, where the little trades, professions, and oc- 
cupations carried on along the cause-ways of the bridges and 
quays, at the corners of the streets, or on its pavements, under 
the archways and passages, through «*very quarter of the ritjt 
present a sort of bee-hive industry, which indicates a people in- 
stinct ively laborious, a(id naturally averse from the vires, of 
which idleness is the mother and the nurse. Whoever may be ^ 
inclined to pray, with the pilgrims of Mecca, that they may ^ 
meet no <« melancholy faces in their wajf,'' must feel gratified in < 
their cheerful wishes, in passing through the streets of Paris.— ] 
Tliere, even mendicUy smiles her supplications, and drops ber j 
whine, to melodise her wants in a 8f>ng, ' 

But, In Paris, there is little professional, or osUnsibk menA- \ 
dty. — ^Nobody there dares to beg openly ; and under the sane- I 
tion of the name of God, or on the credit of the Virgin Marji i 
to render heaven insolvent, by the accumulation of debts un- 
worthily incurred. Poverty there makes its claim to com- ! 
passion, through the medium of interest ; charity is given, and 
purrhases are made, at the same moment; and ble&sings and 
tooth-picks — ^thanks and matches, are a more than adequate re- 
turn for the additional sous which pity gives, while thrift drives 
its bargain. No artfully exposed deformity, no squalid image 
of disgust and filth turns the shocked senses from the misery 
the heart would relieve. Decency is not shocked by rents, 
made by imposture, in the garb of wretchedness ; nor does in- 
fertion breathe its pestilence, while humanity pauses to listen to 
the pleadings of wo. — Even the most indigent are cleanly, and 
well-clothed ; and the comical little urchin, who runs after the . 
careless passenger to solicit, not charity, but attention to the 
scrapings of his blind father's fiddle, or to the grinding of the 
little organ of a crippled mother, seldom pursues you bare-foott 
ed, and is more apt to excite smiles, by his arch salliesi than tn^^ 
awaken pity by bis tale of sadness. < 
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-mk] I fihmll not easily forget the impression made on my hearty 
when, far a time unused to the mendicity which infests and in- 
fects tlie capital of my own country* I returned* with a keener 
sensibili^ of the misery exhibited in its streets* by the force of 
the comparison 1 had been recently able to make ! When, the 
first day that 1 crossed tiie threshold of home* distress and beg- 
' gary met me in every direction — when* at every step* the heart 
bied* the senses sickened* the mind revolted — where groups* 
marked with the strongest impress of misery and vice, squalid 
poverfy and unconquerable idleness* scarcely covered by rags* 
which multiplied disease, scarcely distinguished Tiy the traits of 
the human form* crossed the path-way, or crouded round the 
carriage ; and minglihgtbe cant of bigotry and superstition* with 
ribaldry and ifpprecation* at once degradingly supplicant* and 
brutally abusive* obtained* from shame and fear* what charitf/ 
ought noU and pity could not give I Well may it be said — << that 
the country must be indeed MI governed* where mendicity beconus 
a traded* 

All the laws in France* directed against mendicity* were rigo- 
rously put in force under the imperifd government* and th& effect 
of that wholesome discipline still remained. But the best* and 
surest law» that militates against its existence* is the universal 
sobriety* the natural industry* of the peoide, and the decrease of 
the fatal influence of a religion, which inculcate| the virtue of 
beggary* as an article of faith* and the maintenance of idleness^ 
as a pious duty. No mendicant friar — no begging monk* <« jipte* 
mild, and interestingf** now sets the example of idleness and social 
degradation to the populace of the streets of Paris, nor way-lays 
the sentimental traveller* with a dramatic aii> and representing 
sanctity. And though it has been asserted by a modern traveller* 
who spent a few days in the capital of France* visiting tlie Pa- 
lais JRoyaif and walking in the gardens of the Thuilleries* that 
from the view of society there presented to him* it appeared* 
** that France was wholly unchanged by the event of the Revo- 
lution ;'' yet even to his impartial obscrvaticm, it must have ap- 
peared* that there is less misery, less want, less beggary* in the 
streets of Paris* than is described hy any traveller of former 
times, to have existed in that capital* before the revolution. In 
fact, he must have observed* that there is none whatever. 

Notwithstanding the close contact* into which all the little con- 
tending passions of self-interef^t are brought, by the proximity 
and number of the host of petits-marckands [petty merchants]* 
and little manufacturers* wlio ply their trades and mysteries in 
thestreet, it yet scarcely ever happens, that a single broil* quarrel, 
or dispute among the rival candidates for popular attention* dis- 
turbs the quietude^ and cheerfulness of the streets* where good 
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mannere seem to be a sort of conventional policy, no lees ade- 
quatt* in its influence to preserve order»*tban that of the ciril 
pow<*r« 

The porteur-d^eau [water-carrier], who accidentaily spatters 
the **tondeur it chiens** [the shearer uf dogs], as be passes the. 
pavement, where some little Syiphide is getting its curly back 
fantastically cropped, instantlj^ lays Ms buckets down to ask, 
« MUle et miUe pardons a Monsieur Jeofi, U tondeur^* [A tliou- 
sand and a tliousand pardons of Mr. John» th* shearer j! White 
Man. Jtaiu ^ iondmr^ gathers up his shearing implements* which 
obstructed the way of the polite waJter^carruTn with •* Eh J mim 
DitUf Monsieur f c'est d VMi a vousfaire mes excuses** [Eh ! ay 
Gro<l, Monsieur ! it is 1 who ought t4i make*my excuses to yoo]. 
All the •< small courtesies** are in constant and universal circu- 
lation in the streets of Paris. Good manners are, in France* 
what the art of boxing is in England ; with this difierence, that 
the first is inculcated to avoid giving offence, as the latter is 
taught to avenge it. There are, indeed, nu boxing matches in 
Paris, either scientific or accidental ; <• breaking ribs'* is not 
deemed << sporP* for any rank or sex ; and whatever may be said 
in favnur of a science which is defended as manly, or eulogised 
as supporting the spirit of the freest country in Europe, yet it 
was once found to be possible to conquer nations and overthrow 
dynastieSf wi^iout the assistance of pugilism* the theories of 
Mendoza, or the maUeability of Dutch Sam. 

The philosophy of language has always been applicable to the 
history of man, and popular idioms and phrases are no bad cri- 
terion of the state of tlie government, morals, and religion of 
any nation. The usual phraseology of tjie lower classes of the 
Irish is as different from that of the English, as is their accent. 
The sternness of conscious independence, with the ungracious 
bluntness of saturnine temperaments, are distinguishable in the 
discourse of the one; the jargon of superstition, the shrewdness 
and servility which belong to social degradation, mark the lan- 
guage of t he other. « 

The lower classes of the French have not, in their style of 
conversation and manner of phrase, the slightest resemblance to 
either. And for the apparent refinement (»f their language, the 
peculiar turn of their idioms, and almost elegance of expressions, 
tbey are, perhaps, only comparable to the Athenian people* 
among whom an apple-w6man from her stall weighed the phrases 
of Demosthenes, on his rostrum. 

The critical acumen of «< les tricoteuses de Robespierre** [knit- 
ters of Robespierre], as the poissardes [fish women] were termed, 
who brought their knitting to the halls of the jacobin declaimers* 
has long been celebrated. When some popular orator was an 
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its fuU they dropped their wark, and listened with proFound 
atteiiUon. If heturned a period >^ith peculiar felirity^or point- 
ed a phrase with rhetorical effecty they applauded^ and cried 
out, «• (a, c^t9t bun la" [there* that is very well] ; but* if he wsis 
eKiquent about nothin|;« and strewed flowers, where he should 
produce ai^uments, they resumed their knittinjg^, shrug.G^i*d their 
siHiulders, and exrlainied contemptuously » «< Bah^ ildivague; au 
Jint^ cUoyen; au fait** [Bah, whither is he rambling; to the 
point, cirizen ; to the point]. 

I was on*' day buying, at the beautiful and amusinjs; marcM 
aux^fieurs [flo\%er oiartet], some early roses, the first of the sea- 
son: — a Fivnch lady, who was %^ith me, observed to the ftou- 
quetiire [nosegay-seller] who \%as t>ing them iijp, (and who sold 
Biackarel on the days she did not sell flowers,) that she asked 
tcH) much for them. 

<• Comment dotic, trop9 ma ehkrt dame/** (replied the bouque- 
tUre) •• H Pan vevt desfieurs pricoses^ U font Men payer selon!** 

[But*why, ray deai* lady ; (replied the no8egay-\%oman) if you 
want precocious flowers, you must pay accordingly.] 

^ Precoci(msJlower$**woulA sound rather extraordinary, from 
the lips of a Govent-garden market-woman. 

On my arrival at our hotel at Paris, I asked, the porter's 
wife, Whether she could make some particular arrangement in 
our af)artment9, at such an hour? She replied, •• Je serai taujours 
aux ordres de madame; a ndnuitf comme a midi** [I shall always 
be at the command of madame; at midnight, as at noon]. 

I demanded of the porter 4nmself, whether our trunks were 
safe jn the anti-room, he answered, ** Toute id est sacre^ je 
prends tout surma tSte**, [All that is here is sacred, I take all the 
risk on my own head]. 

We were one morning cntssing the FofU-^euf^ when we un* 
expectedly met two Irish friends, whom we greeted with saluta- 
tions, more cordial than reiin(*d. Two women, who carry loads 
on their backs, in baskets )>eculiarly constructed, stopped to 
observe these •* greetings in the market-place f** by which they 
were amused beycmd all power of restraining their risibility, 
while one of them exclaimed to tfie other, in a tone of good- hu- 
inoiired ridicule. « JS/h Seigneur Dieu ! a-t-on jamais vu une 
pareiUe amitii / Comment done ! c*est une passion / c*est une rageP* 
" [Ah, gofid Lord ! did we ever see friendship like that ! Posi* 
tively ! it is a passion ! it is a rage !] 

A very excellent performer on the violin had attracted our at- 
tention one evening, on the Italian Boulevards, and we stopped 
to listen to him. He had, however, unfortunately placed him- 
self directly before a <• peOte-marehande, a vingt sous** [a little 
twenty-penny sbpp-keeper]^ whose toys and trinkets vainly 
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rlitteredy while the fidler engrossed all the popular attention. 
He was in the midst of a very tender passage of PleyePs, when 
the enraged petiU-marchande seized a child's druni» which form- 
ed a part of her merchandise, and beat such a rtveUUf as com- 
pleteiy overwhelmed the sweeter tones of the pathetic musician. 
^^ Comment done I** [How now]« exclaimed an angry street-amt- 
teurt turning fiei*cely on her. •* Miis aidt mon ami;''— she cool- 
ly replied, •* chacun s'amuse, camme U Pentend^' [Oh ! yes mf 
friend, let each amuse himself, according to his own taste]. 

We drop|)ed in one evening accidentally at the Caffe de$ •¥»!», 
a spacious coffee-house theatre, where a play, a farce, and ballet 
are given in, with the glass of lemonade and dish of coffee, i%hich 
are purchased for something- under ten-pence. We asked the 
waiter, who was laying our little white marble table in a side- 
box, whether this theatre had not once been the church of the 
matins? He replied, with great quickness, « Oui^ Madame; an 
y a toujaurs dcmni la comedieP* [Yes, Madam; plays have al- 
ways been perf(»nlied here]. 

Obliged* one morning, to take shelter under the door of auM- 
tauYateur in the Rue Rivoli, from a shower of rain, a figure pass- 
ed by us, in air, dress, and l(M>k, so precisely like the Tartufft 
we had seen at the tlieatre the night before, that I could not help 
exdaiining to a gentleman who was with us, **encare^un Tbr- 
tuffe/'* [another Tartiife]. 

. 0iie of the garqonSf or waiters of the house, who overheard me, 
obser\(*d with a siuile and nod of the head, <« Oui madame^ (^est 
It veritable Tartvffe de MolUre; et Caumdnier de La Duchesse d^Jn- 
goideme** [Yes, madam, he is the exact Tartuffe of Moliere; 
and the almoner of the Duchess of Angouleme]. 

With this aptitude to well-turned phrases, and elegance of lan- 
guage, the lower classes of Paria mingle occasionally a sort of 
scientific slip-slapf extremely amusing, caught from the adver- 
fisenii nts, pasted at the corner of every street, of <• Cours de Mt- 
decine^*^ — «« de CAimie,"— •« de HydrauUqitest** [Courses of Medi- 
cine, — of Chemist ry,-«6f Hydraulics], &c, kc. and from the fa- 
cility with which all the public courses may be attended. 

A little seamd-rate cmiuritre^ or work-woman, coining to take 
my orders, demanded, «« Comment^ madame vetU-eUe qiie sa rcbe 
salt organisie** [How will madam have her gown organised]. 

While we were on a visit at General La Fayette's, a work- 
man w as arranging a para-Umnerre [a lightning-rod], on the roof 
of the castle: M. La Fayette made some objection to the manner 
in which it was flxeil: ** Monsieur le giniral^'^* (ssaA the ironmon- 
ger, with importance,) •« depuis qu*on a invtnti la science de cAi- 
miCf en France^ les botanistes ont tmyonrs ainsi arrange les para- 
tonfUerres** [General^ ever since the science of chemistry was in- 
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Tented in Francet the botanbts have always arranged the light- 
ning-rods in Jibis manner.] 

There is no circumstance in French manners more highly 
worth the consideratipn of the philosophert the magistrate and 
the Jegislatory than the extreme rarity of executions^ and the 
imocity oPall sorts of offences militating against the penal code. 
Frauds of address, and petty thefts of tdl sorts are less frequent 
in Paris than in almost any of the best governed to^s in Eng- 
land. The streets of Paris at all hours of the night, and I do 
not only speak on the testimony of some veteran Parisians, but 
on individual experience, (for I have returned from English and 
Frenrb balls at very late hours) aRe perfectly safe and quiet ; 
and though the extreme vigilance of the municipal authorities 
ifford a p<iwerful check upon general licentiousness and noctur- 
nal disorders, the only good point of view in which indeed its 
tyrannical influence can be favourably considered ;i— «yet to this 
good order, the temperament of the national character, ungoad- 
^ by the neceNsities of a commercial existence, and unstimulat- 
ed bj habitual inebriety from spirituous potations, must still 
more effectively contribute. 

in France, and its capital, the extremes of poverty and wealth 
are less distant, the habits of life are more regular and abstemi- 
ous than in England ; and the mildness, equality, and propor- 
tionate infliction of the penal code, requiring neither tempera- 
ment from royal clemency, nor forbearance from individual pro- 
secutors; its punishm^ents fall with certainty upon the offender^ 
and are formidable, because they are not severe. Atrocities • 
against nature, parricide, infanticide, &c. are rarely committed 
in Prance ; and that brutal and rapacious violence exercised by 
those, to whom popular language in England has given tho 
name of ** mansierSf** who stab, with wanton fury, tho helpless 
ftmale expt»8ed to their horrible and unaccountable attacks, is 
ao unknown in France, that when an anecdote of this nature was 
i^ad before me. In a French society from an English paper, it 
aot only excited emotions of horror and disgust, but was denied 
jn^ibility by the greater number present, as being out of nature 
^and possibility. 

The street-population of Paris seemed, indeed, always to me, 
to be characterised by great temperance, mildness, gaiety, and 
activity ; and to be peculiarly governed by a spirit of innocent, 
! though luxurious enjoyment, evidently influenced by their cli- 
laate. They are perpetually buying or selling fruit .and flow- 
^CTs; SLekarbannierf or coal porter, as he drives along his charetUf 
ixcs a bouquet of roses in his large white hat, which he has just 
fpurrhased for a centime; a petite-marchande places a pretty gar- 
oad of curn-flowera on the head of her little girl^ most ingeni- 
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ously wreftthed, and sold by a neigbbourioji^ hmqmHfrt for a 
B0u8« Lemonadet and eau-de-groseiUe [g«»osebert'> -water] tit 
measured out at every corner of every street, from'fantastir Tea- 
sels, jnif(ling with bells, to thirsty tradesmen or wearied messen- 
gers. Cakes are baking, soup is bubblingt sweatmeats are vend- 
ing in every quarter, in the o|ien streets, over little sifives, and 
under temnorary sheds. Learned monkies, popular omtfua, 
humoVfius f tory-tellers, excellent fiddle-players, and tiilerabk 
ballad-singers, present continual amusement and recreatioir to 
those, who cannut pay fur more expensive and luxurious •*Jea§U 
of reason,** And the inimitable PolichineUi [Punrkinelloj. and 
his dear and admirable friend GfiUfs, to b<»th of whom I make 
this public acknowledgment for many a laughing five minutrs, 
passed before their rostrum, are always ready with their *^gikt 
and jokes^** to catch the passing eye and ear, to cheer the care- 
worn, to amuse the idle, and to oc(*upy the pauses of laborious 
indigence, with a true vis-comtcOf not always to be purrbaaed 
by larger prices^ at places of higbiT pretensions to genuine 
comedy. 

The street- population of Paris have scarcely time, to hrood and 
he vncked; they are working, talking^ laughing, listening, re- 
creating, and enjoying, 

« Prom night till mom, 

" Prom motn till dewy eve" 

They may perhaps be deemed frivolous — but they are not vicious 
—they doubtless commit many follies, but they unqaestionaUy 
are guilty of few crimes, 
From the multitudinous population which swarm in the fiwi 
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evenings of summer, pn Sundays and holidays, through the ni 
merous public walks and gardens of Paris, an impression 
given to the mind of the English stranger of a dissipated m 
light-headed people, insensible to the sober interests of hnn 
for whom domestic privacy has no enjoyment, and the cloa 
drawn circle of family ties no charm. But it is an error h 
herent to the narrowness of the human mind, to make its o« 
habits the standard of excellence, the supreme point of wisdos 
to otiiers ; and thus overlooking the necessity and fitness wbic 
govern different customs in different countries, to forget thi 
climate, soil, and remote institutions produce that variety i 
manners over the surface of the earth, which diversifies the ex 
istenre of its various inhabitants. 

The caprice of the English climate, the rapid alternation < 
sunshine and clouds, cold and heat, drought and humidity, e] 
eludes aU dependance of enjoyment from weatiMr» amd ineviti 
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biy in»ke8 the fire^side the most central point of attraction to all 
doiiiff*8tif' society, riiis liabit* ariHinji^ out or neressity, is al- 
ways quoted an a virtue by national partiality, \%hen opposed to 
the leas doiiii*8tic habits of other nations. It may, however, be 
^ue^tioned, whether a close nmniy excluding air and exercise, be 
■lore flivourable to the social virtues, than open gardens and 
shaded groves ; and whether the sulphureous aflno^ihere of a sea- 
coal fire contributes more to the exhaustion of the kinder feel- 
ings and happier humours, so necessary to* cheer and enliven an 
evcry-day intercourse, than ihe fresh breathing air of heaven. 
M«Mst o( the domestic life of England, is passed at the fire-side; 
most of the d«)iiiipstic life of France, is enjoyed in the open air: 
IJie groups which fnrm the circles of both are of the same affi- 
nity, and linked by the same ti''s. It is too true, that the peace 
of the English fire-^side is often disturbed by little bickerings and 
mutual thwarttngs, the result of abundant bile and saturnine hu- 
mours, and of the close and constant contact of persons, who 
have nationally a tendency to tedium and emmu and who, with 
the greatest qualities and highest powers, have certainly not the 
art of being very amusing, either to themselves or others. It is 
also most certain, that the grove and garden-groupings of 
France, exhibit, in their intimate intercourse, a genial glow of 
kindness, which perhaps less deep-seated in the heart than Eng- 
lish affection, spreads a more brilliant sunshine over the pass- 
ing hours of domestic life ; softening down all the salient points 
of selfish humours, and sweetening that ** bitter draughtf** wliich 
all who breathe mmt qw^. 

In contemplating, therefore, the English at their fire-side, and 
the French in their gardens, it may still be said that each adhere 
to the natural habits suited to their climate and constitutions, 
while it must be allowed, that if the £n«:lish are the v^isest and 
greatest nation, the French are incontestibly the happiest, and 
the me$t amiaUe. 

Cf4)d forbid, that I should utter one condemning word against 
the <• holy Jane of the domestic hearthf'** which / at least have 
ever found my alfar ofrefugef against the pursuit of an untoward 
fortune, which has to me long brightened the gloom of my native 
^ UU ojstormsn^ and which now, while I tr<ice the flitting group- 
ings of a foreign scene, shines cheerily on my labours at home, 
rich in that good «< the world can neither give nor take away," 
and which, like the welcome beaeon4ight of the weary traveller, 
concentrates within its little circle of radiancy my only hope of 
rest, and view of happiness. 

But in enjoying the domestic habits of my own country, I am 
cautious to make them the infallible standards of merit, by which 
to judge a nation differently constituted. This is the task of 

FAST U. I 
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piirty writers, paid to foment nationd prejodicef and to ^ dhUti 
that their employerB may «« ndej'* But they, who write unbi- 
assed Hnd unpurchased by any sect or Factiony will disdain Illi- 
beral representations, which are often false alika to truth and. to 
tastf^ which check the programs of philosophy and UluaunatijMit 
and deepen tlie sources of disunion and hatred between natlonSf 
never intended by 'God or nature to be eternally opposed in con- 
tention and hostility. 

Nearly the whole of the bamrgeiritUf or mere citizens of Paris, 
nay be found on a Sunday distributed anonj; the i;ardenson the 
Boulevards, in those of the Luxembourg, Thnilieriea, and 
Champs-Elye^es, — and upon a more gracious sight the eyes of 
patriot royalty never dwelt. A clean, healthy, well-dressed 
multitude, separated into family groups, partaking of the most 
innocent amusements, governed by the most perfect temperance, 
seeking the most healthful rec^reation^ and ruled by the most 
perfect decency and decorum ^^-^uch are tlie dranuUU pemmg^ 
which eahibit on the gay scenes of the public |ilaces of amosefiieBt 
in Paris. The genuine badaudt or French cockney f ban no idea <sf 
pleasure, independent of hts wife and children. There are, ia 
Paris, no exclusive chibs for the middle classes, to which the sel* 
fish husband shrinks off, to doze and grumble over a pipe and 
tankard, not unconscious, but insensible, to the bickerings and 
scoldings that await him, on his return home, where all is jea- 
lousy and discontent at the un-shared enjoyment. 

The shop once shut in Paris, its roaster and mistress, with 
their children — frequently with their apprentices, (except the 
heroes of the Rue St. Denis, and la Cite prefer going alone, 
** pour /aire leursfarce^^ [to have their frtdics)]; and invariably 
with la bonne, or principal female servant, desert for the day the 
close and noxious street, where they have breathed a vicious 
air during tbe week, and seek a purer atmosphere in gayer 
scenes. 

These family groups, frequently consisting of three genera- 
tions, proceed to the Thuilleries-gardens ** pour voir jouer Ut 
eauao^^ [to see the waterworks play], and to amuse the children 
by showing them the gold and silver fish, which float and spaikle 
on the surface of the pond in shnals. For it is an indulgenre to 
these little people to be allowed to share their gateatix de Xan- 
ierre [Nanterre cakes], bought from the ** Belie JiagdeUinc'* [fair 
Madelaine], at the garden-gate, with *f Ug peiites betes** [tlie lit- 
tle snimals]. — ^The morning is spent in sauntering through Uiese 
lovely gardens, and the adjoining Champs- £l> sees, until the 
hour f»f dinner arrives, and the party then hasten to some of the . 
restanrateurSf whose salons are scented by the orange-treeaof tlie 
Thuilleries to which they are contiguous. 
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As SMB as the sdhn is entered* te ftomie* always important 
and bustling, collects the bonnets and gloves, am) hangs ttiein on 
the pegs over the table ; pins the napkins before the children, 
and arranges the hair of the girls. Then, waiting till her mas* 
ters are seated, takes her «)wn |dace at the same table, hot at a 
modest distance, and enters into consnKation with the rest of the 
party over the carief or bill of fare, which the waiter presents. 
Every one chooses a dish ; la banm as well as the rest, and the 
quality of the wine is carried by a plurality of votes. A desert 
and coffee conclude the dinner; the bonnets and shawls are re- 
smned, and the party again sally forth to the Champs-Elyaees* 
There the children are treated to the **jeu de bague*^ [game of 
the ring}; the peHt^ion-homme [the little man — ^the youngest 
boy] mounts the wooden horse, with an air of equestrian digni-* 
ty, his sisters, seated in the chairs, endeavour^ as the machine 
tornr round, to catch the ring on the little wand ; wiiile the own* 
er, who presides over the game, cuts his often-reiterated jokes^ 
and the father and mother f»f the candidates for Olympic honours 
cry, at every siK^cessfiil effort, « C^est d Marie/** " (Test d Ca- 
mUkr « C*esii Fanehetur [It is Mary^s— It is Camilla's— It is 
Fanny's]. La honme is sure to succeed into the\acated seat of 
one of her young mistresses, and even the old lady herself can- 
not always resist the temptation of renewing the amusements of 
her girlhood. 

When aH have had their turn at the *tjeu de fta^rne," the un- 
wearied party proceed through the twilight groves, to one of 
those splendidly illuminated tem|)(e8, which are scattered over 
the Chan»i)9- Ely sees, and above wh«>se Corinthian porticos the 
public are informed, that *^Tei on dame ims U$ jb\kr^* [There 
is dancing here every day]. There is nothing at all in the same 
line in London, as these beautiful pavilions, where *^ondan$t 
iom lis jour^* [they dance every day], at a very cheap rate. 
They are generally a rotunda; tlie ample dome is supfiorted by 
gilt pillars, and the piers, covered with magnificent mlrrfirs^ 
reflect a thousand lights from lustres of crystal. A ligiit gilt 
balustrade incloses the sp4>t dedicated to quadrilles and French 
country dances ; while outside its boundaries, the languid waltz- 
ers pursue their circling maze ; and the spectators, the friends, 
relatives, and parents of the gay performers, are ranged round 
on ottomans, which form the extreme circle of the ring. Arches 
between the pillars, at certain intervals, richly draped, open into 
the gardens, which are liglited up ; and refreshments are distri- 
buted in different parts of the saloon, which communicate with 
little offices on the ontside. Here the old people repose, the chil- 
dren are amused, and the young men and women dance their 
graceful and always well-danced quadrillesy to the same beaiiti- 
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ful ballet music as is given at the opera, and always perfonned 
by a numerous and excellent band. The whole of iUiH pleasHnt 
recreation is procured for the price paid for the leinonadet •< fan 
de groseiUe*^ [gooseberry-water], and sweet cakes/ which scr?e 
as a collation or supper to the family, before they retuni home. 
This they do at an early hour; and a day, wlnrae enjoyments 
nothing can disturb but a shower of rain* is thus cheaply finished 
by the bon badaud [good cockney] of Paris, and his family 
group. 

In reading Madame Roland's curious and interesting Ml- 
moircif 1 was forcibly struck by the vivid and delightful picture, 
dra^n of the innocent i*ecreations which were taken by her 
liftle family* in the woods of Vincennes, and the groves «f St 
Cloud, on Sundays and holidays; and 1 thought th^^m descrip- 
tive of manners, too purely primitive, to belong, at the present 
day, to such a city as Paris, These pictut^es, however, I saw 
a hundred times repeated, not only in the public gardens of the 
metropolis, but in all the environs of the capital. Wherever na- 
ture and art provided an attraction, afforded accommodation to 
health and pleasure ; gaiety, temperance, and decency seemed 
invariably to preside over these little festivals of domestic en« 
joyment. 

The bon bourgeois [good citizen] of Parts, however, though 
singularly industrious, and primitive in his habits, and moral 
in his conduct, enj(»ys but a small portion of respect from his 
compatriots ; and he holds precisely the same place in publk; 
estimation as the second rate cockney of London, m hose sphere 
of existence never extends beyond the sound of Bow bill. The 
Parisian badaud has no public feeling, and no national spirit.— 
It is his distinction to be ne natif de Paris [born a native of Pa- 
ris]; — he knows no other character, connected with his country; 
and, provided, as a shopkiH'per once said to me, in the mardie 
aux Innocents [market of the Innocents], on the subject of the 
political changes which had taken place, «« pourou que la bou- 
tique aille son traiUf qu'*est'Ce que 9a nous regarded* [provided 
that the shop goes on well, why need we care] seems to be the 
device of the whole fraternity. 

The higher classes of citizens, who own the great maga%insy 
or ware-rooms, the marchands of Paris, are of a hij^her cast, in 
character, and habits of life, as well as in condition ; andi 
tliough tliey have not that consideration in society, which be- 
longs to the trading members of a great commercial country; 
though they have neitlier the wealth, the consideration, the po- 
liticsd talent, nor political consequence of our Harvey Combes, 
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Hid Waithinaiis*, many of tlieee respectable bourgeois enjoy a 
▼ery agreeable and luxurious existence^ They have their mau 

^nhien monUe [well-furnished house], in town* their petite mau 

ittmde plaisancef and pied a terre [their little villa and spot of 
ground], in the environs, and drive their cabriolet, or demijor- 

: iine on a Sunday, ainonf^ the more splendid, thoujs^h not more 
cooimodious, vehirles of the higher classes in the Bois de Buu- 
logiie. Still, however, it would be in vain to look, in the .great 
avenues leading to Paris, Yor those proofs of the independence 
ind pn>sperity of the citizens of a great capital, those snug^ 

: neat, happy-looking dwellings, which, on alLthe high roads lead- 
ing to London, present ihemselves on every side, at once the 

I retreat and recompense of industry and probity ; the cheerful 
and best monuments of the happy condition of a fi*ee people. 

surely, if long supported despotism prints deeply its cha- 
rarter on every order of the community. which it oppresses, and 
leaves its trace, long after its preRsui*e is removed, the benefits 
resulting fnm) a good government, will eqiially betray them- 
•elves, under a thousand lingering forms, e%en when the spirit, 
tnm which they have arisen, is subdued or quenched. And 

\ should circumstances, undreamed of in human philosophy, sub- 

I vert the constitution of England, shade the brilliant lustre oCher 

[liberties, and 

** Fright the isle from her propriety," - 

Btill tjie ruin spread over the land, laid waste by despotism and 

corruption, would hmg attest her former greatness and pros- 

P^ity; and the effects of her free constitution would continue 

■ to preserve the semblance of pros|ierity and happiness, even 

I vhen neither virtually exist; as organic life survives the vital 

I throb, which once gave it force and motion. 



^ * Nothing could exceed the surprise of a party of very well educated French 
\ peiPion», on being told that Whitbre»d wa« a brewer ; and when, to illaairate 
' ^ extent of capital and traffic, engaged in England in that business, 1 in- 
' J|^*nced the destruction lately occasioned by the bursting of the ^reat vat, at 
I Meuz*B brewhouse, 1 am convinced that the tale far exceeded the limits of 
r ^^^ powers of helief* or comprehension. 
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BOOKVn. 

Prench Theatre. 



Qui me delirera des Greet et det lUroaiot? 

Du aein de leurs tombeaux, eea peuples iahuinaias 

Feront asdr^meoC le malheitr de ma \-ie. — 

Quand je fus an theatre, 
Je o'emendobjaniAisqiie PhMre, Cleopatre, 
Ariadoe, Oidoo, letm amants, leurt ivonx, 
Tous princes eurag^, huriant comroe les loapt. 
Rodogane, Jocaste, et puis les Pelopide^ 
Bt tant d*antrei h^roa^ noblement parricidet ; 
£t toi, tritte famille, ^ qui Dieu faase i>aix. 
Race d' Agamemnon, qui ne finis jamais ; 
Dont je voyois partont les qu^relles antiques, ' 
Et les assaasinata^ mis en vers h^roiqaes. 

Uebgboux, PoeVtev fygHnei. 



Iht French Tragedy. — Racine, — Thiatre Frati^ au. — Briianmaiu 
— Talma. — St, Prix.-^^tjfU of acting.* — Of enunciaiian*-~-M^ 
demoiselle DuchSnois, — MademotMeUe George. — Cottume.^-^JifA 
repre^pUaiian. — Charlemagne. '--^. Le MtrcUr. — La Fronde,-^ 

VAoGcat PateUn.^^French Comedy.— ^o(t^re. Tartujgk^ 

Mademoiselle Mars.^Jiademoiselle Le Vevt.^Fleury.-'MvSumL 
— T%e Judience. — The Odian.'^The Chevalier CanoUe. — 7k 
Jkademie Roj/ale de Musique. — French JAimc.— Ofd^.— •Herto 
du Village. — Influence of Buonaparte on the State of JHusie i» 
France. — Paessiello.-^Cherubinu^Cimerosa. — Fair.-^BkLngm^ 
— Boieldieu. — Berton. — Lambert. — Mtkd.^^Le Sueur. — Ik 
Court Theatre at the Jhuilleries. — Theatre dts VaudevUlts.^ 
Theatre dts Varittts. — Brunei. — Fotier. — Thea^tres des BouU- 
varts. — «• Sampson.^'''^** Joseph.** — «« Sacrifiu d^Mraham.^-^ 
« Fiicts de Circonstances.** 

IT IB difficalt to reconcne an inordinate passion for drama- 
tic representation, with extensile. resources of social and con- 
▼ersational enjoyment. The talent of the French for private 
8ociety» and their taste for theatrical exhibition^ are among the 
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•cA^timi of a Mitiony whose stnkinii^ paradoxus and inconj^rui- 
tiees arp only to be solved by Uie influence ef in8tituti<»ns, whicli 
never yet baTe, for any period of time, squared with the genend 
ittiimination of the people. 

In hnglandy the drama is the legitimate oflbpring of the ^. 
tional genius. <« Chunmer ChtrtonU JV^(/ie«** and «< Eastwood 
H9t*^ have certainly no prototype in the Greek theatre. The 
early Iflngltsh dramatists were purely original ; nature was tlie 
Aristotle of Shakspeare ; and if bis genius occasionally partook 
of her irregularities, still. 

'* The light which led astray, was light from Heaven." 

It is curious to observe, that tike first dramatic compositions 
in France, which succeeded to the ** Mysteries^** imported by tlie 
pilgrims from the East, were imitations of the Greek tragedy, 
given by Jodelie, in 1552. 

The most dramatic nation of modem times had no national 
drama to oppose to these classical imitations ; and the track thus 
early beaten down, ha3 been followed by their writers, with a 
tameneas and servility, from wiikh not even the innovating bold- 
DTSS of phllosophy'has dared to deviate. Champfort wrote against 
the «* imitation of nature^^n French tragedy ; Voltaire derides 
it in Shakspeare*; and, **Hor$ DieUf ritn n^est beau dans la nature, 

* The Fiviieli, who take all their notions of Shakspeare from Voltaire, ima- 
i^ine that be understood fingiish, and could appreciate his author. But it may 
be fatrly inferred, that they are wrong in both particulars. The difficulty, 
wh»ch the French always experience in learning English, even under the most 
filToorable circumstances, is evinced in the results of the late emigration of 
the firai class of that nation. Voltaire spent but a few months in England, and 
was surrounded by a cluster of persons, who all spoke French ; and Shaks- 
peare's language, (who, the French seem not to know, wrote his best plays 
during their Henry IV.), replete with obsolete words, disused idioms, and 
continued references to local habits and cotemporary fashions, affords diffi- 
culties not always surmountable even by f^oftd English scholars* Voltaire's 
translations of Shakspeare, made by th« help of his diet onary, are as ill exe- 
cuted, as the passages he attempts, are injudiciously selected for the illustra- 
tion of his author. His attempts at a version are, indeed, little more than 
burleaqne parodies. His correspondence with D'Alembert, on his own cele- 
brated discourse on Shakspeare, given at the Academy in ^776^ is extremely 
curious, *'aii lieu de* grgtuiretitt in&nble* pubUguementf que vou» cites de 
Skaktpearef y eubetitttet queltjuee autren ptiaeagee ridicvUf et Hnblee, qui ne wnte 
wutMqueront pa^' [Instead of the coarse phrases and scenes (impossible to read 
publicly) that you cite from Shakspeare, substitute some ridiculous passages 
and well-managed jests, for which you are never at a loss3. The idea of rub* 
etituting" »ome veU-tunted French joke* and ridiculout pataget^ for the bold, 
strong English humour of Shakspeare, started by D'Alembert* was adopted by 
VoltAire ;— the result may be easily imagined. D'Alembert exclaimed with 
triumph, " H faut /aire veir d cet trittee et insolens AngUdt^ que noe gent de 
httree suvent mieux Me biUtre eontre eux, que not eotdatt et no9 g^n^aua^ [We 
must shew these insolent melancholy English, that our men of letters can 
combat them with more success than oar aoidicrs and tailon]. The gene de 
teUre9of Paris opposed U> Shakspeare ! I 
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que ce qui n^existe pas*^ [Except God« there is nothing fine in 
^}iturp* but that whi(*h does not exist], seems» with some occa- 
Biniial exceptions in the case of Corneilley to have been a maxini 
admitted, and a rule pursijed« by all the tragic poets of France. 

The modern French critics boast, that their tragedy is the 
true « beau ideaP' of dramatic poetry. But the **.beau idieU^ 
though a more splendid combination of Nature's finer proportiuns, 
must still be true to its original, or it becomes pedantry, man- 
nerism, and affectation. Whatever has not its prototype in rea- 
lity, is necessarily conventional ; it ia created for an age^ asect^ 
or a party, but has no kindred with immortality. 

The powerful genius of Corneille was stamped with the hardi- 
hood of the times in whicli he flourished, when the conflicts of the 
FrofidBf assuming the character of licentious liberty, had let 
loose all the passions of society, and energised all its forms. 
Corneille, even with that bad taste which disfigures his produc- 
tions, and which was partly referable to the age and state of 
Iettei*s in France, might have given a bold and passionate direc- 
tion to the French drama, have thrown mannerism aside for 
Mature, and have presented, in the chivalric story of his own 
** Ct(f,'*a model to his successors for a national school oftragedyf 
deviating from the worn-out ancient Mllde, and superior to it in 
interest and reference. But the importunate vanity of Louis 
XIV. found, in the feej[)leness of Racine^s character, and in the 
elegance of his genius, a fit engine to confirm that esprii de sp- 
iSine. [spirit of system] which enters intoe\ery relation under his 
government, to dazzle and enslave the dramatic taste oFthe day; 
to conlfirm to the cold severity of the Greek rules ; and, avoiding 
ai) It (erences to national history, to liberty, or government, to 
weave with the religions and historical fables of antiquity, the < 
characters and manners of the French court ; to eulogise the j 
feats of its gorgeous king ; and to realise Urn maxims of the 
mode)*n Aristarchus : 

" Que Racine enfantant des miracles nouveaux, 
•• De sea h^roa, sur lid, forme toua ses tableaux." 
[That Racine, producing new miracles, painted all his heroes upon hit model] 

Thus writing to the vanity, and under the inspiration of the 
sovereign, by whose frowns fie died^ and abiding strictly by the 
advice of Boileau, Racine produced his elegant paraphrases of 
the Greek dramas ; adhering strictly to their rules and unities* but 
violating the propriety of action in every scene, by blending the ! 
formal frivolity of the French manners, with the grand solemnity 
of antique fable. Amidst the palaces of Greece and Rome, the 
Theseus's and Csesars are all Louis XIV. and the heroines of i 
antiquity,, the Hebrew Esther, and Persian Vashti, merely |)«r- 
traits of the reigning or discarded favourites of Versailles. That 
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arrogtnce muatf tndeeil, be tttpfeoie, which would roolljr presume 
to decide on the merits of an author^ in a foreign language^ 
without reference to the judgment of those for whom, and to 
whom he wrote ; or which would lead to the belief, that an ac« . 
quired knowledge of any tongue can give an adequate concej^tion 
of b^aatj of style, and poetical composition ; which are not 
always fully appreciated by those, to whom that tongue is ver- 
nacular. 

During my residence in France, and my intimacy with some 
of its first literary characters, I endeavoured to correct my ori- 
ginal opinion of Racine, long since formed, by that of his na- 
tion ; and I demantled, from the judgment of others, what my 
own had not lieen able to discover or appreciate.— «My memory, 
fiirnlshed witha hundred splendid poetical images of Shakspeare 
and Drydeit, I demanded of the passionate admirers of Racine^ 
for those eflftisions of bold and high-wrought imagination, the 
brilliant metaphor, the fanciful simile, the sublime allusion^ 
which are the generic features of genius, in which Shakspeare 
is 80 abnndant,^ and Dryden occasionally so rich. But the 
pages of Racine scarcely furnish one example-^here are there 
no «« clond-capt towers,'' no «« feathered Mercury, new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hilU'' no << dew-drop shook from a lion** 
mane/' not eten the 

** Gome purpuFto fior lanf^uendo nfkore 
, ** Che il vomere at pastar tagliato Ussa.*** &c. &a 

of Ariosto, or the << VirginMa come la Sosa**, of the tender and 
delicate Metastasio. 

I asked tor some of those philosophical reflection^, which teem 
in every page of Shakspeare, and speak a knowledge almost in- 
tuitive of human character; those delicate, scarcely perceptible 
shades, in biunan qualities, passions and interests, which escape 
the vulgar eye of common observation, and are caught and fixed 
by the omnipotent glance of genius. But Racine, though an histo- 
rian» was not a philosopher, in any sense of the word : and it 
* would be vain to seaich, in his correct pages, for one of the 
thousand citations referable to every point of human conduct 
and human feeling, which Shakspeare presents as the readj 
illustrations of every text in the moral existence of man. For 
original conception of character ; for Hamlets, Lears, Macbeths* 
and Falstaffs, /did not osfe-^nd still less for that higher depart- 

* See the death of Dardinel, in the " OrUmdoP Canto xriii. stanza 143' 
PiJUT n* K 
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meiit of prietical genias, inventioin of fable ; becaase Racine hiin- 
seir stifles the expectation, when he labours, through many ib 
endless preface, to prove how little he has deviated from the 
well-known story of antiquity, which he has adopted, or fmin 
the 'characters drawn by cotemporary historiairs, whi(ch he has 
copied. 

Still, however, th^ tragedies of Racine, without one foetiral 
image, without one philosophical observation^ — without any 
originality of character^ or invention of fable, must have some 
singular dramatic excellence, since one of the most enlightened, 
and, decidedly, the most literary nation in Europe, prefers bin 
to every other, and speaks of him with an admiration beyond 
bounds, and without reservation. Where, however, this myste- 
rious charm, this ** all in aU, and aU in every partf** lies con- 
cealed from the apprehension of foreign readers, it is not re- 
served for me to discover. I only judge of Racine as he affects 
me, the usual standard of a woman's judgment, and with a taste, 
perhaps, too highly excited, by. the early and continual perusal 
of Shakspeare, to me the book devoutly read and conned and 
prized, as that « traced by an angel's hand for Mussulman de- 
votion, his guide and creed." I may be wholly unqaalified to 
appreciate the merits of mere faultless diction ; and elegant nar- 
ration, antithesis studiously opposed, points delicately made^ 
inferences artfully hinted, and turns, breaks and inuendos inge- 
niously contrived, which charm the taste and precision of 
French criticism, in the smooth and elegant versification of Si- 
cine, are flat, cold, and insufficient to warm the imagination, in- 
terest the judgment, or rouse the feelings, which have received 
their tone of exaltation from the passionate, energetic, and 
splendid dramas of the English bani — irregular and wild, is- 
deed, as the works of nature ; but, like them, stampt with the 
divine impress of origi^ creation, fresh, sublime, and vigorous, 
beyond the reach of art, and unsusceptible to imitati'on. 

In whatever circle in Paris, I ventured to introduce the sub- 
ject of Racine, he was not judged, but eulogised* There was no 
criticism; all was panegyric. It is so delightful when the first 
flush of youthful sensation is over, to acquire a capability for a 
new pleasure and a new taste, that it was my anxious desire to • 
receive delight from the perusal of Racine, and I requested one 
of his devoted admirers to point me out some instance of his pe- 
culiar beauty. He read to me the speech of Orestes in ^ndro- 
machCf where, in a tone of mingled rage and peevishness, at 
the cruelty of Hermione, and the counsels of his friends, he 
exclaims^ 
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^* kMtZt et trop long tenis^ mon am'iti^ t'accable, 
Evite un malheureux, abt^ndonne un coupable; ^ 

Cher Pylade, crots-moi, taf^i^ t'a s^duit, 
Laisse moi des perilii, dont j'attends tout le fruit. 
* Porte aux Grecs cet enfant, qae Pyrrjius m'abandonne." 
I^ylade.^^** AUons, Sei^^neur^ enlevona Hermione !" 

[To^ong, already, has my friendship troubled you^ avoid me for I am 
wretchra, abandon me for I am guilty. Dear Pylades, believe me, compassion 
blmdsyou. — Leave me to dangers which 1 expect and merit. Convey to the 
'Greeks this child« which Pyrrhus left with me- 

J^iatks, — Come, my lord, let us carry off Hermione]. 

» • 

This reply of Pjlades, delicately rndicating that he perceives 
the drift of all Orestes' arguments^ is deemed one of the finest 
passages of Racine : it gives also the standard, by which his ge- 
niua is measured ami his talent appreciated. But true loftiness 
of conception, and ^, bold range of the imagihation, are utterly 
incompatible with the double despotism of Aristotle, and of the 
political HyAtem under .which the French authors wrote. Kings, 
ministers^ and generals, are alone considered worthy to fill the 
buskin ; but the intrigues of the palace are the sole subjects, the mo- 
tivesy and the means admissible in the conduct of the fable. £ven 
rebellion loses its importance, and opposition its virtue, by exclud- 
ing all notions of freedom and public good ; and by turning for ever 
upon the frown of a female, or on the rivalry with a royal lover. 
The fatal necessity of depicting one paramount passion begets 
also a poverty in the subject, which can only be relieved by dia- 
lectic subtlety, and exaggerated diction. Man is never thus in- 
fluenced ; never thus unique in character, and constant in bis af- 
fections. It is an individual of the human species, no^ an indi- 
vidual passion, that forms Che genuine object of sc^^ic represen- 
tation; and the frigid personifications of the (ptdent mysteries arc 
scarcely less tedious, than the abstract s^d ideal heroes which 
this false canon of criticism has produced. The buskined princes 
of the French stage, indeed, resemble humanity in thf same de.- 
gree, that an anatomical dis9«ction, or the statue of Condillac, 
render the life of motion, or the intricacies of volition. 

The first tragedy of Racine, which 1 saw uprformed in 
France, was his JbritannicuB; the piece in which, t^ himself ob- 
serves, he took the most pains ; •« ceUe de nies tragSdies^ que je 
puis dire que fai It plus travaiUie^* [that of my tragedies on 
which I may say 1 worked the moFt]. He, however, confesses 
that he formed this play so closely on the history of Tacitus, 
that there is scarcely one ** trait edatanV* [one brilliant stroke] 
through the whole,. which he had not borrowed from his favour- 
ite historian. BritannicuSf thus recommended by its author, 
and sustained by the whole strength of the company of the Tliia- 
tre Franqais; Britatmicus, so long the fashion, from the inimita- 
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ble perrurroance of lUma, in Mlnv, awakened my nioAt anxiou 
expectations; and it was not wj^hout eni(>tion» that 1 sawniyaelff 
for the first time, in the great national theatre of France, and in 
a box chosen and procuttd for me by M. Talma himseflt SUIlt 
however great my expectation, however lively my impatience for 
the rising of the curtain, which recalled 1;lie long blunted vivacity 
of feelings of childish solicitude and curiosity, I ^oon perceived 
I was cold, languid, and inanimate to the genuine French an- 
dience tUat surrounded me. The house was an overflow at aa 
early hour ; the orchestra, cleared, of all its instruments, was 
filled to siiffocation ; and the parterre [pit], as usual, crowded 
with men, (chiefly from the public schools and lycees, whoie 
criticisms not unfrequently decide the fate of ne^ft pieces, and 
give weight to the reputation of old ones,) exhibited hundrcda 
of anxious faces marked countenanced, and figures and coa- 
tumes which might answer alike for the bands of brigand^i, 
or the classes of philosophy. Some were reading over the tra- 
gedy; others were commenting particular passages:*^ low 
murmur of agitation crept through the house, like Ike rustUng 
of leaves to a gentle wind, until the rising of the curtain atillfd 
every voice, composed every muscle, and riveted the very exM- 
enee of the audience, (if I may use the expression) opoB tha 
scene. 

The theatres of other countries assemble apecfotora, hut an 
audience is only to be found in a French theatre.'— Through the 
whole five arts attention never flagged for a moment; not an eye 
was averted — ^not an ear unattending : every one seemed to hava 
the play by heart, and every one attended, as if thpy had never 
seen it befor«. For myself, it was with the greatest difflc ulty, 
and only, I believ^^, owing to the exquisite acting of Talma, and 
Mkdemoiseile Oeorg«i» that I could sit it out Long and coldre^ 
citals, and a succession of antithesis,* points, and epigrams, 
Were relieved only by a declamation that froze, and by dia* 
logues, where each interlocutor was permit&d to speak alte^ 
nately for half an hour, in all the m<»notony of recitation, with 
which some^ller 



•Of a twice-told tale 



** Vexes the duU ear of a droway hearer." 

The first act of Britannicue is a series of antithesistical points, 
which, uttered with great neatness and precision, by the turbo- 

. * These joliet tmmuret [pretty turns] run through all the tragedies of Rsciney 
*' Mon ufdgve eap^rance e$t dant monddietpoin** [My only hope ia in my despiir]i 
ia one out of a hundred in Bajazet. 
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lent and hanglity Jgrippinaf g9Lf% her the air and character of 
one of the literary prideuses of the hotel RambouUIet. 

^ Tout, s^il est g^n^peux, lui preterit cette k>i, 
Hm tout, t'il est ingnt» lui parlc contre moi" 

** MiCis Grains que I'avenir, ddtruisant le pawd, 
II ne finisse ainsi, qu* Auguste « eommence/' 

** Maib sa fetnte boni6 se tournanten fureur, 
Les d^lices de Rome en devinrent rhorreur-— ** 

** Qu'ilchoississey s'il Teut, d'Auguste ou de Tib^re, 
Qii'il imite^ s'il le peut» Itermanicus mon p^re-*' 

*' Soutenir vos rigneurs, par d'autres cruaut^s, 
Bt laver dans le sang, vos bras ensanglant^s.'* 

** Votis allutnez un feu, qui ne pourra s'^tcindre, 
^ Craint de tout I'univers, il faudra tout craindre/' 

• 

fEvery thing, if be*fs merous, prescribes to btm tbis law, but every thing. 
if be i» ungrateful, speaks to him against me. ^ 

But fear that the future, in destroying the past, will not fimsb thus, as Au- 
gustus has begun.. 

But his feigned goodness turning into fury, the delights of Rome became 



Let him choose, if he will, between Augustus and Tiberius, let him imitate, 
if be can, my father Germanicus. 

Support your severities by other cruelties, and wash in blood your bloody 
hands. 

You light a fire which caanot be extinguished— Fear for ail the universe, 
fcar every thing]. 

While Madame Jigrippina indulges io these cancettif Monseig* 
neur Mro is sentimentally in love ; Burrkus proses in mono- 
logues, of a hundred lineSf on the good education which he and 
Seneca gave to their unworthy pupil ; and the tender Jume, with 
• that politeness which never forgets itself on any occasion^ oaks 
pardon of AgfippinOf for leaving her abruptly to seek her lover^ 
who is expiring under the hands of his assastns. 

Burrhui' *' Madame, e'en est fait ; Britannicus espire-" 
Jfim*e. *' Ah ! mon prince T* 
4gHfipinih "UexpiTtl*' 
Murrku$- *' Ou pbitot il est mort, 

Madame*** 
Junk, ** Pardonnez, Madame. A ce transport; 

* Je vais le secourir, (si je puis] ou le suivre." 

\ A few nights after 1 had seen Britamuew, I was present at the perform- 
ance of ArtQxerxet. When AriabanBt falls lifeless i#the arms of the attend- 
anU^ he gave a little kick with bis foot, as the curtain was dropping, to show 
that he had not violated the rules, by dtfing tn the ^agC' 
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rfftirrAiw.— " Madam, 'tis done ; Britan^cus expires. 
« Juma. — Ah ! my prince ! 
Agrippina. — Ke expires ! 
Burrhut — Or rather madam be is dead, 
/mua—— Pardon, madam, my ^ief; 

1 will go and assist him (if I can) or follow him.3 

• 

Such 18 the powerful influence of the uprit de systeme, and of 
the high authority uf Racine^s reputation in France, that theflc 
absurdities pass now without a censure* as they would have 
done when the s^t was in ita infancy; while the smallest dera- 
tion from taste, even from grammar, in a modern tragedy, re- 
ceives no quarter, and a non or a oidt placed mal^'propoMf ia 
sufficient to ruin a piece even of merit. As the French tragedy 
is made up of long details and cold declamations, and Racine is 
little more than IVJtus in French rhyme, the actor is usually a 
mere derlaimer* The transitions of emotion are few and strong; 
•—it is all a dead calm, or a furious rage, declamatory reciU- 
tioii, or an.<ry blustering. The French tragedy is a transcript 
of the religious mysteries and history ofGreece and Bomef 
copied from their dramas — tied down to their cold facts, and re* 
gulated by their severe rules* The more delicate developement 
of feeling, the finer shades of passion, the tints, touches, and 
bursts and throes of nature, in all her more intimate, more bo- 
som-felt operations, are unknown to the French drama ; and 
their exhibition, so favourable to the higher order of genius in 
the histrionic art, are denied to the actor* 

There is no by-play on the French stage. No Othello there 
bccon)es the victim of a passion, artfully awakened in an unsus- 
pecting heart. Its first indication could not there be made per- 
ceptible, dawning in faint shadows on the tremulous form, and 
quivering nether lip, struggling with contending evidences in the 
heaving breast — sickening, agitating the entire frame, glooming 
on the curved brow, distorting the altered feature, flashing from 
the rolling eye, and wound up by all the frightful indications of 
doubt, fear, hope, conviction, rage, and confirmed despair. This 
wonderous composition, which, in combining the highest pow- 
ers of dramatic genius, in the author, demands the fullest exer- 
cise of histrionic ability, in the actor, could have no parallel on 
the French theatre. A French Othello would hear an account 
of his wife's perfidy, perhaps, in a neat and appropriate speech 
of a hundred and fifty lines ; and no countenance, however flexi- 
ble and mobile, could sh^ft and change its expression, during a 
space of a quarter of an hour. The French Othello, therefore, 
would hear the tale«f lago fwho would divide it logically, ac- 
cording to scholastic rule) fairly and politely out — he would 
then fall into a violent passion^ and shake his head^ and clench 
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his trembling handily and recite his rage* and ■yllogise his fury, 
accordin/; to every classical authority and established rule. 

In the famous scene of BritannicuSf where JIgrippina is left 
tik'd'tSte with her son, to enter on her defence, Mademoiselle 
George, as the Roman empress, went through a long speech of 
^hundred and ten lines f with great clearness, elegance of enun- 
ciation, and graceful calmness of action. But as this eternal 
speech was simply the history of the early life and reign of JVlro, 
taken frbm Tacitus, the beautiful and expressive countenance of 
this fine actress was left at perfect rest ; and Mrs. Siddons, in 
one of her readings of Milton, was quite as dramatic and ani- 
mated, as the restless and ambitious mother of the Roman mon- 
ster, summing up the benefits she had conferred on her son, and 
exposing his ingratitude. During the first seventy lines of this 
speech, Talma, as Mro, sat a. patient and tranquil auditor. No 
abrupt interruption of haughty impatience, disdaining the curb 
of a long-neglected authority, was furnished by the genius of the 
author, or gave play to the talents of the admirable actor; and 
the little by-play allowed him, or rather that he allowed him- 
seir, was not- riskedf until towards the close of the speech : it 
was then, however, exquisite ; it was Miture. The constraint 
of forced and half-given attention, the languor of exhaustion, 
the restlessness of tedium, and the struggle between some little 
remains of filial deference and habitual respect, blended with the 
haughty impatience of all dictation, were depicted, not in stroqg 
symptoms and broad touches of grimace and action, but with a 
keeping, a tact, a fidelity to Nature, indescribably fine. His 
transition of attitude; his playing with the embroidered scarf, 
round his neck, and which made a part of his most classical cos- 
tume, his almost appearing to count its threads, in the inanity 
of his profound ennui, were all traits of the highest order of act- 
r iog. In London, this acting would have produced a thunder of 
I applause ; in Paris it was coldly received, because it was in- 
I novation; and many a black head in the parterre [pit] was' 
: searching its classical recesses, for some example from some tradi- 
tional authority, from Baron', or Le Kain, of an emperor being 
I restless on his chair, or of the incident of playing with the hand- 
le kerchief being at all conformable to the necessity ** de represent 
\ ^ f^oblemenf* [a noble deportment], in all kings, since the time 
f of Louis le Grand. 

Whether on the stage, at the Thiatre Franqais, or in the 

Thuilleries, Talma is eminently*superior to -the school, whose 

, rules he is obliged to obey. His great genius always appeared 

I to me to be struggling against the methodical obstacles presented 

I to its exertions. He is the Gulliver of the French stage tied 

down by IdUiputian threads. Before talents like his can exert 
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their £u)I force^ and take their uttermost 8Ci)pef a new order of 
drama must succeed to the declamatory and rhyminj^achooU which 
now occupies the French stage. Talina is a itassionate adniirer 
of the English drama^ and of Shal^speare. He speaks English 
fluently* and told-«e that be had a great desire to play in one 
of Shakspeare's tragedies. He did not complain, but he AtsM 
at the restraint under which his talents laboured^ fron that 
esprit dt systSme [spirit of system,] which the French have banisb- 
ed from every other art ; and which keeps it last bold on their 
stage. But be said, «« If 1 attempt the least innovatioD; if I 
frown a shade deeper to night than I frowned last night, in the 
same character, the parterre are sure to call me to cirder."* 

To judge of the strength and originality of Talma's artiiy, 
be must be seen with some of the actors of the old 8rh«Nil, vk 
still preserve something of the cast and character of the ilaji 
of l«e Kain and Clairon. Of this class is the venerahlf St 
Prix, k doyen du thiatre [the senior of the theatre]. This most 
respectable man is held in high consideration by the Parisiaa 
audience ; yet, his always being the proser <• en permanence^ ef 
every piece, his deep-drawn nasal tones, his psahnadmng enun* 
ciation, his mechanical action, his measared walk, his generalij 
opening the tragedy with some automaton interloctilor, who 
meets him from the opposite side of the stage, and •* imports ttc 
argununt of the play,** as Hamlet aays, give such an adnirahli 

* The difirnity and tragic powers ofTaUDa« on the 8ta§re, are curiously but chans- 
ingly contrasted with the simplicity, playfulness, and gaiety of his owst «• 
assuming, unpretending manners off the stage. 1 («ho had never oeen Cmf' 
lamu in the drawing room, but as I had seen Cwiolanm in the Poram,) ei« 
pected to meet this great tragedian in private life, in all the pomp and solea* 
nity of his profession ; the cold address, the measuined phrase : in a word, I 
expected to me^t tha actors but in the simple, unaffected manners of tUi 
celebrated person, I found onfy the well-bred and acLomplished geiitlen» 
Talma had, in his early life, been intimate with Buonaparte \ and the ex-En- 
•peror, (who never forgot the friends of the voung engineer oAcer.) aooor<k4 
the petUef-gnir^et [the private entrances] of the palace to the sovereign of tke 
Thiatre'Franffoia. Talma saw him constantly ; not, however, to jvwr JUwto- 
wnt, an invention at which Buonaparte and Tslma both laughed ; boi to ^ 
cuss his favourite topic, tragedy, of which he was passionately fond. On tbii 
subject, however, the actor frequently differed with the Emperor ; while tk 
Emperor as fteguently dictated to the actor, greeting him with ** B^tk»' 
Talma^ voua rCofoex pat ut^ dir «m sioyeiu hier au 9W** [Well ! Tstesi, yoa did 
not display your powers last evening]- Napoleon always disputed the meriti 
of comedy, and observed to a gendeman, from whom 1 had the anecdote^ 
'* Si vot/* pv4firt% la com/die, c'ett patceque vote* vieiOiuei^ [If you prefi^r e^ 
medy it is because you are growing old].—" Et «w*. *rr," replied Mow«eur 
'— -^ ** 90U9 aimez la tragidkf pareeque 9ou» itet tropjemt^* [And you, Sir^ 
--^ou love tragedy besause you are too young]. Btionaparte const^tly at 
tended the theatres) and frequently without the least parade, and quite unex- 
pected by the audience ; who always received these impromptu visits u laarki 
of oonBdence, and applauded accordingly. 
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jrepreaentation of the hemes of Tom Thumbf that Mr» doodle 
meetjfip; Mr, Boodle in solemn pomposity of look, wordf and mo* 
timu Cduld not possibly be more humorously represented, in the 
mork heroics of that excellent burlesque on all tragedy. Such, 
alsii, was the acting of La Rive^ the immediate successor of Lo 
Kain.* 

Thp enunciation of the French actors, like the rhythm of the 
language, is wholly deficient in emphasis. They have no chro- 
matic tones of feeling and passion; their scale of sounds, like 
the music of the Chinese, has neither sharp nor JlaL A kind of 
nasai psalmodising, alternating with a quick mutter on the top 
of the voice, includes their whole scale of intonation. Their 
tragedy, both in composition and in recitation, seems to reveal 
the whole defect of their language, and proves that it is not the 
language for poetry or music. The Emperor Julian compared 
the natural sounds of the Gauls to the howling of wild beasts ; 
and polished, elegant, and cultivated, as the modern language 
is, the first language in the world for conversation, it is still so 
deficient in natural harmony, and abounds so much in the inhar* 
monic terminations of en, in, oin, tin, an^ &c. &c., that it will not 
admit of being thrown into blank vei*se ; and it only ceases to be 
prose, when it is fettered by rhyme. The dramatic poet is thus 
tied down to limit his genius to the circumscribed powers of the 
language. Racine ends his Berenice with an <« helas;** and Vol- 
taire, in his Jlfa/iom^f, introduces ** pent- Sir c^^ more than six 
times, as a rhyme to any thing he can force into the service to 
rhyme with it.f The r, that harshf growling, snarling, «• disso- 
nant consonant," the proscribed of other nations, is the enfant 
ehSri of the French alphabet, and their douceur, amour, bonheur, 
the expressions of their tenderest emotions, depend altogether 
upon this rough auxiliary. 

<* Par quels puissant s accordtJ* 

•* Dans ce sijour des mortt,^ 

" Malgr6 tous nos eforta.'* 

** II calme lea fiireurs de nos transports.** 

The French language, as pronounced on the stage, especially 
in tragedy, appeared to me most particularly deficient in accent, 

* And such also was the style of declamation in the days of Clairon and Le 
Kam> as described by Marmontel* He observes, that^oltaire hrmself taught 
CUiron to *' tUclamer avec une lamentation continuelle et monotont^' [to declaim 
with a continual monotonous lamentation]. When she adopted a tone some- 
thing less pompous and declamatory, and played EledrOf vithout a hoop, Vol- 
taire s transports of astonishment and admiration brotight tears into his eyes* 

t It rhymes four times to mattre, and is always introduced for that pur- 
pose. 

PART II. Jm 
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anc) to he made up of syllables^ rather than of words. A friend 
of Diderotf who accompanied bim to the theatre one night, |ler- 
ceived that ht* put his finders in bis ears during a whole act, 
and yet was affected, even to tearSf at the representati<in. H« 
naturally expi*e8sed his astonishment. <<You hear nothing/^ 
said his friend, ** and yet you are deeply affected/' — <* CAoam a 
sa manure iPeamter^^ [Every one has his own way of bearing], 
replied Diderot ; •* 1 know this tragedy by heart ; 1 enter strongly 
^ into the fine pathetic conceptions of the author, and my imagi- 
nation lends an effect to the situaticms, which the tones of tbe 
actors, if I listened to them, could not express, and perhaps would 
even destroy,^** 

The French actors, though they are generally graceful and 
stately, do not tread the stage with the same ease and freedon 
as the English. Their movements are more precise, their steps 
more measured ; and the rehearsed air of their attitudes con- 
stantly recals the anecdote of Gardel, the dancer, who cried ont 
to a prince, who was stabbing a princess, <« qtu vous tuez mail 
ttuz'la done avec grace** [how badly you kill her! kill her grace- 
fully]. 

That magnificent tossing of the arms, by which Kemble,ia all 
the grace and variety of his noble and natural action, seems to 
imitate the agitation of the branches of an oak, thrown into ma- 
jestic motion by the play of the passing winds, is wholly un- 
known on the French stage, where the poetical proverb of 

** Chastet le naturel, il revient en gAlopi" 
[When you drive away nature, she comes back at full gallop], 

has, certainly, not yet been illustrated in any instance. In tra- 
gedy the action of the performers, generally 8|)eaking, seems 
confined, from the elbows downward* and is frequently made 
out by striking down the flat of the hand, and pointing the fore- 
finger. There is very little variety in the action ; — n«»ne of the 
abruptness of nature,^ her irregularities or incongruities, her 
starts, her graces^ or her awkwardnesses j all seems imitative 
and conventional. 

• Returning from the representation of a very heavy modern tragedy, oiie 
evening, to sup with a very delightful French woman, whose conversation is 
peculiarly characterised by i«8 ntnveti, I could not help complaminj^ of the 
monoton\, coldness, and want of incident and action, in the piece I bad seen; 
till, impatient of a criticism to which she did not agree, she exclaimed, 
** VoilA bien une critique <i C^tifflaite / Tenes, Madame ! ollez voir Vlphi^t^^ 
en Tauridef Voild unejille de tu^ pour vous, W" [You are truly an En/rlish cri- 
tic! Well, mad. m, go and see Iphigenia at Tauris! There is a girl murder- 
ed for you] J supposing that, accustomed to the ** ntonttronta farcei^ of my na- 
tional theatre, a murder or two was quite necessary, to noake any piece inter- 
esting to my ferocious English tastew 
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Hating seen a Frenrh tragedy acted, I cannot find any thing 
so ridicnlous in the request of the man, whti» having been pre- 
sent at the ballety in which the •• qu*il mourtW*** of Corneille was 
executed* Intreated Noverre to get his troop to dance the Jfim- 
mes of La Rochefoucault,— ^Stilly however, to observations so 
cursorily made, exceptions are constantly presented, by the ori- 
ginality and genius of some of the actors tliemselves. La Fond 
Is spirited, rapid, and energetic; Mademoiselle Duchenois is 
exquisitely pathetic, <« Part n^eit pas fait pour elUf eUe n^en a pa$ 
buoin" [art is not made for her, she has no need of it]. Mis* 
treas of all the softer passions, 1 have known even those who did 
not understand a word she ottered, moved to tears at her per- 
formance. All that is elegant in diction, dignified in gesture, 
perfect in grace, majestic in beauty, and symmetrical in form, is 
combined in the acting and appearance of Mademoiselle Greorge. 
Her fine countenance, so little aided by art, that her very colour 
seems to vary in her transparent complexion, is of the true he* 
roic cast ; and is susceptible of all the stronger passions ; but 
most of indignation, or of hatred, brooding and suppressed, but 
ennobled by the passion that awakens it. Her Hermione is one 
of the finest pieces of acting 1 saw on the French theatre; dress* 
ed in her go^ic coatumtf as RlginCf in i^rUmagne^ or in her im- 
perial robes, aft ^grippina, I tltink she^4S one of the finest s[>ect* 
mens of the human form I ever beheld. 

The strict adherence to classical authority, whirh gives such 
a freezing sameness to the French stage, — the unity of place, 
always representing one cold scene, the eternal hall of the eternal 
palace, is alone relieved by the splendour, and above all, by the 
rigidly characteristic and classical costume, in which 1 should 
suppose the French theatre a century in advance with England. 
Mademoiselle George would no more appear in her corset and 
shoest in her Greek and 9<)man lieroines, than she would adopt 
the hoop, fpHrmerly worn by the mourning widow of Pompey, or 
the double ruffles carried by Berenice inio her Eastern drapery. 
The reform began by Le Kain and Clairon, at the instigation of 
Voltaire and Marmontel, and dramatic costume has been carried 
to the utmost point of perfection by Talma, who has made it his 
peculiar study. In the Roman coins, under the reign of the Em- 
perors and those of the latter ages, which I saw at the hotel de 
JUbmnaiCf I could trace, almost to a fold, the robes and draperies 
of Csesar, Nero, and Charlemagne. This strict adherence to 
eostumCf is not confined to the superior characters of the piece ; 
*-— it descends to the servants who remove the chair> or plf^ce the 

• This, probably, alludes to " the Hopatii**— 
" What could he do, my lord, when three opposed him ?"--*• Die !'* T- 
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tfarone, and whose dress is not one year in advance with liie Irii* 
toriral personagt'Sy on wbom they attend. 

I had so lon^ and so often beard of the interest excited in 
Paris* by the first representation of a new tragedy » that 1 consi- 
dered it a piece of unusual gfiod fortune* that Monsieur Le Mer- 
€ier brouj^ht out his long expected CAaWemaj^ne* during my resi- 
dence in that capital. Notwithstanding the pcditical agitations . 
of the day, Charlemagfie had become an object of the most in- 
tense and universal interest ; it was even discussed in the sa- 
loonsy as being a sort ofpierre de toucht [touchstone] of piditical 
sentiment ; and its failure or success was a point of 8olicitiide» 
beyond the mere triumph or fall of an ordinary trage4y* 

Its author* Le Mercier, had already almost become anjiisto- 
rical character; — the brilliant success pf bis tragedy of j||^ 
memnon— his filling so ably the professof's chair at the Mknitf 
as successor to La Harpe, the part he had taken in the re\olo- 
tion* but above all, his relations with the late Empemr of 
France, under whose eye^ OiarUmagne was written, together 
with the well known boU and independent principles of the au- 
thor, and the eccentricity of his genius and character, combined 
to excite an interest for the first representation of CAorkmogite, 
which perhaps had not been felt* in Paris, since, the Irene of 
Voltaire. ' J 

On the night of the representation, although ] took possession 
of my box at half after six o'clock, I found the bouse already 
overflowing. Even the orchestra was full;- and the murmurs, 
the commotions, gradually swelling into tumult, like the suUea 
i^ing of a storm» the agitation of the many-waving headsi the 
impatience and energy of the strong marked countenances, gave 
me an impression of the vivacity of a French multitude, wound 
up to its utmost capability of emtUon, almost frightful. Long 
before the play began, it ^as easy to discover the drawing-upof 
the different political parties, as if the «« cote du Roif" .md «< cite 
de la Heine'* [the kingVside, and the queen's side] were still in 
being — powdered heads, co^^rf aik-de-pigeon fwffh pigeon-wing 
curls], and stars and crosses, were not the only insignia of one 
party ; nor the rough black crops, and black silk handkerchiefs 
of the other; for ail external distinction was rather avoided, and 
I was obliged to the gentleman who accompanied me to the thea- 
tre, and who knew all parties, for pointiug out to roe the differ- 
ent factions, as they ranged themselves in the parterre [pit]* or 
appi*ared in their bges [boxes]. 

The play at length began, and the emotion, far from having 
subsided, was now so intense, that the^rst scene wa^ very im- 
perfectly heard, and was loudly encored by one party, and 
hissed by another, without being listened to by either. It was 
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reptiatedf and several sentences spiritedly uttered by La Fond, 
as CkarUmagMj were called for over a);^i^» with the usual <« his^ 
USfUs''* [agaiii-ifencore]. Buonaparte had been so often likened 
to CharUmagnef that the two Emperors were confounded cm the 
scetK, and the pour$ and the contres distributed their hisses and 
applauses, as their party Feelings directed. The plot of the piece 
is a conspiracy against the life of Charlemagne^ by tlie brother 
and friends of his beautiful mistress RSginef the mother of his 
ton HttgueSf whom he had promised to marry, but whom he is 
about t<i abandon for a political alliance with Irene, the Empress 
of Gonstantinople. The mere plot was, however, of little mo- 
Jaent ; the sentiments incidentally uttered by the characters, and 
the peculiarity of tiieir situations, were er^ery thifg. Occasional 
glimpses of the Empress Josephine were caught, in the charac- 
ter of the devoled» but abandoned Regine. The imperial Irtne 
was not without her type. The traitor Mirate, conspiring against 
the man who had raised hinu had too many parallels in France ; 
the situation of the little Huguea was not without its original^ and 
Gkerkmagne and MlapoUon were every where the same. 

A number of sentiments for and against military despotism^ 
the interference of meddling priestSy the influence of bigotry, the 
eflbcts of conspiracy, and characters of tt|^pirators, all drew 

! forth the various and contending passion^ or the audience, and 
produced an endless uproar and contest ; while every word was 
80 guarded* and every personality so deiirately avoided, that 
even the iQinister of the police could not have passed a censure 

^ OR the piece ; and in this management the tact and talent of the 
authoc chiefly lay. At the lines, 



."Cci furieux 



Vouioient tous arracher la couronne, et ks yeuz.** 
' [These furious men would tear from you both your crown and your eyes] 

and. 

** n tient le juste en paiz, le m^cbant en eifroi, 
Ou diroit ^ ces traits, que vou» peign€% le Roi.^* 

[Be keeps the godd in peace, the wicked in terror — They will know by these 
touches that you paint the king]. 

the emotion of the royalist party expressed itself almost in 
shoots. But when Charlemagne recounts the benefits of his long 
^nd able administration, the brilliancy of liis conquests, the glory 
with whioh he had covered his empire, his devotion to the nation, 
[and, above all, when he prophecies the place he is to hold with 
:p08terity in the history of his own times, when all cotemporary 
prejudice aball be laid at rest ; the emotion of the majority of the 
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audience became so gr»i4» the cries of •• biSf M^^ [encore^ encore,] w 
violently n^iterated, the uproar so wild, so insupportable, that 1 
think a more terrible image of popular rommotMlA could scsurrrly 
be conceived. I sawthem in the pit, springing several incbt*s hijg;h, 
frantic — wild ! These people, with all their prompt sensibilitj 
and strong passions thus readily rising to the surfare, most make 
the most formidable multitude, when congregated for Tioleiit 
purposes, in the world. 

In all this wild contention, however, not the slightest personal 
offence was given ; no riot, no brutality, no rude language ; and 
one party hissed and theotherclapped, and all stamped, junipedy 
grimaced, and shouted, in the most perfect abstraction of prin- 
ciples ; — not as gnemies, but as partisans ; — not as men batiqg 
each other, but as enthusiasts, in different causes. While fartkm, 
however, was deciding the merits of a political tragedy, crtticisaii 
never slumbering in a French pit, fri^quently united both parties 
in her decisions. At the tautological expresHions, ^ La jMsrioH, 
qtii m'antJHc/' and a « meurtre irrtparabU*^ [The jiasttoQ which 
animates me, and an irreparable murder], all parlies joined 
in shouts of laughter ; — an unfortunate « non*^ [no], misplaced, 
nearly damned the piece in the third act. But an eternal dia- 
logue between two^^gspirators, who illustrated the omximlhat 
*« Part d*ennuyer esinrt de taut dire*^ [the art of being tedious is 
the art of sa} ing every thing], — and above all, a long prosing 
monologue, of a sentimental murderer, had such an effect on the 
audience, that convulsions of laughter from every, jiart of the 
house were only interrupted by those fearful sounds to tbe etr 
of author and actfir,— .« dbas! a has .'**—«« 4 la parte S dta pwie /♦* 
[down ! down !— to the door ! t(» the door !] 

The friends of the author, who were numerous, opposed this 
fatal decision with such force, that the fifth act was permitted to 
go on. But the tumults of party, criticism, and friendship, woe i 
now so great, that not a word that was uttered on the stage coiiM | 
be heard, even in the stage box. La Fond, as Chartetnagnef whid I 
he performed hitherto with infinite spirit/ and with a brtlBut I 
rapidity of declamation, that took from the insupportable lengA 
of the speeches, was now wholly confounded ; m deadly paienetf 
covered his face, and he stopt abruptly in the middle of his 
speech. Mademoiselle George, as Reginef retaining more pre- 
sence of mind, seemed either to support him by some word, iriiis* 
pered In his ear, or to give him his cue, — ^but it was In vain; 
the ** fru," and the «« d has^^ wholly overpowered him. He ad* 
vanced in great agitation to the front of the stage. Tbe whole 

* ** A ba$ la toile,** down with the curtain^-^and *^^ la p9ru^ commanding] 
the exit of the actor, are i^enerally decisive of the fate of the cond^auied piese- 1 
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home was now etandiny; up ; he declared Iki^ ^< U (evait perdu la 
Hte^^ — that not unly his bead hut his memory was gone. The 
pnimpter presented him the bookt and he looked over his part ; 
while Madeaioiselle Geor(;e recommenced her own speech, and 
the piece, amidst hisses and applauses, was thus suffered to 
proceed, and to be finished. Of course it holds Its place ; for 
the curtain not being dropped during the performance, it was 
aaved frvim failure, if not crowned with success, and was given 
several nights afterwards, with various corrections and omis- 
sions. 

The uproar did not finish with the tragedy ; but I had suffer- 
ed 8o much from fear, agitation, heat, and noise, that the mo* 
flient the curtain dropt I left the box, and accompanied my party 
to the foyer riobb>], to take s<»me» refreshments, while the hurri- 
cane of the house still assailed our ears. We had all felt infi- 
nite sympathy for the author, whose liead we had from time to time 
seen in an oppfisite box ; and some of my party, who knew him 
intimately, and lelt great anxiety about the fate of Charlemagne, 
were going to seek him, to ofieer, rather than console him, when 
M. Le Mercier appeared himself, walking up and down the 
foyer, with the beautiful Madame de B * * * *dc, talkiug with 
great earnestness and gaiety ; and, at every fresh burst of up- 
roar that reached him from the theatre, stopping to indulge in 
violent fits of laughter, in which he was Joined by his fair com- 
panion. Observing the author thus gay .and composed, and 
finding the noise gradually subsiding, we finished our ice and 
capillaire, and returned to our box, contrary to our first inten- 
tion, to see the oldest French play extant, as we had just seen 
the newest ; for «« UAvaeat Patelin** was the petite piece,* given 
after the first awful representation of Charlemagne. 

•t Who is the greatest man that has illustrated my reign V' 
dema^nded Louis XIV. of Boileau. <« Sire, c^est Molicrc'*^ [Sire, it 
it Moliure], was:the candid and just reply; — Corneilie and Ra- 
cine are allowed to have rivals among their successors ; Moliere 
stands ainne. Corneilie imitated, and Racine paraphrased the 
drama of other nations ; Moliere invented ; and if France has 
a national theatre, she owes it to Moliere. This great writer, 
•tampt with all the original characteristics of genius, is alone, 
of all* the dramatists France has produced, comparable to 
Shakspeare. He has not, indeed, his sublimity ; he is defi- 
cient in his pathos ; he wants those powerful touches, which an 

• **VAvocat FateUtC* given on ottP »tagc, under the title of the " Villas^f 
Zowytr;* w«8 played in Prance for half a century, before it was written 
down ; and it varied according to the talent and humour of the actora.— 
Aboat a hundred years back, it was committed to paper, and arranged in its 
present form for the stage. The English farce is a most literal translation. 
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imagination ^^ thai Exhausted oU worldst and ereakd ftra,"' 
flung in splendid prodigality over pages that breathe of ini|ii- 
ration. He wants the fairj powers of his aerial fancj; th( 
high- wrought charvcter, and incidents* and stories of Marbrthi 
Othello, Hamlet) &c. &r. &r« are far beyond tlie t*each of Mo- 
liere^s concepticm. Wholly destitute of those briltiant cmirep- 
tions, which glance from •• earth to heaven," and take witiiiii 
the range of their combination all that material and immaterial 
\90rlds present to their view, Mnlicre was yet like Shakspesret 
a wit, a humourist, a philosopher, a deep searcher into btrnaa 
character, a shrewd detector of the follies and vires that disfigure 
it, and he held up to life and manners a mirrort so faithful t» 
their reflection, that his dramas were more calculated to beaeft 
tbe morals, improve the taste, extend the philosophy, correct 
the m^mners, and benefit the various relations of society of kit 
day, than all that ever was written and said/ by Comeille, Ra- 
cine, B(»ileau, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, Boudalooe, or all Difi 
combined talents of tbe age be adorned, — one simple, aaodcst 
exception onlj admitted, in favour«4>f the delightful **pkilo90^^ 
sans s*en douiti^* [philosopher who never doubted], the admirable 
La Fontaine. 

Amidst the false glare, which has been flung over the reign 
of Louis XIV., the ascribing a more than proportionate shaiv 
of talent to the day he flourished, and the attributing its exis- 
tence to the munificent patronage of the sovereign ; are pnsilbns 
equally false and unfounded* A state, just rising out of semi- 
barbarism, presents a strong relief to the lustre of genius, driv- 
ing from the unworked mine of fancy and imagination. Bat 
there has been in France, as in all nations, a floating capital of 
superior ability, to which the circumstances of the time andstatei 
of society give their particular character and direction. Tbe 
national stock of talent, which went to make poets and preacben ; 
under the reign of Louis XIV., ^directed by interest to conse- 
crate all their powers in flattering the vanity, or frightening tin , 
conscience of a superstitious despot ; in the reigns of his sac- 
cessors, and under the developement of time and circumstaiKtSy 
produced a school of moral and political philosophy. And it 
would be impossible to deny the wreath of genius granted la 
Racine, Boileau, and Massillon ; to Voltaire, Montesqaiea, 
Turgot, D'Alembert, Diderot, and Lavoisier; or to exclude, 
from this legion of honour Condorcet, Cuvier, La Place, Jussieot 
and Oessaix, men, whose powers for legislation, science, and 
war, belonged to the age and country in which they livedo when 
preaching and poetry no longer found a market for their prov 
ductions, and were abandoned for pursuits more consonant ^ , 
public utility, and public opinion. 
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Tb« encottragement of literary men was first org^ to Louis 
XIV. by Cardinai M azarin, wbo always held before bis royal 
pupil's eyes tbe example of Augustus Csesar. The vanity of 
tbe sovereign Followed up the suggestion of the ministery and all 
piets were pensiimedy whoflattei*ed the king« and who f^deUurs 
heroi, 9ur luU fomUrent taus teurs tableaux** [formed all their 
heroes upon bis model]. 

La Fontaine, however, the exquisite, the admirable La Fon« 
taine, was suffered to live in obscurity, and to die almost in 
want. He would not, or be could not flatter ; and withfiut the 
talent of sycophancy, be soon found, as be himself observes, 
that 

*' Ce nVst pas prds du Roi» que Ton fait sa fortune.'^ 
[It is not near the king that a man can make his fortune.] 

And Saint lUfd^ whose works have since been so highly esteemed, 
lived and died in indigent obscurity, under tbe same reign of 
ostentatious pati*onage. 

La Bruyere, though in tbe suite of the Due the Boui^ogne, 
was scarcely known to his royal grandsire ; and Moli^re had 
already nearly ran bis great career of glory, and was crowned 
with fame and opulence beyond his desires, before his pieces 

-formed the amusement of tbe court, before he received a salary 
of forty pounds a year, HOOO francs) as manager of the " trmpt 
de Monsieur** [Monsieur^s Company]. Unknown to courtly fa- 
vour, during the greater part of his arduous life, he was denied 
Christian burialt after bis death, in the Augustan age of France ! 
For, though the King condesrentled to solicit the archbishfip of 
Paris, the profligate Ilarlay, to permit the rites of sepulture to 
the remains of the greatest genius his reign produced, the 
haughty prelate refused the request of this des|>otic monarch, of 
this tyrant of the people, and slave of the church. In £ng« 
land, the remains of Moliere would have been inurned amidst 
the ashes of her kings, and his tomb would have arisen between 
the monuments of her Shakspeare and her Garrirk, Oh ! long 
may that land preserve her liberty, whose free government alone 
is favourable to the high career of genius, which could alone 

' have produced a Shakspeare, and organised a people, capable 
of appreciating his genius, and revering his memory. ' 

Moliere was the creator of the French comedy,- and, it may 
be said, the founder of a national theatre. It was, as the stroll- 
ing leader of a little itinerant band, rambling from province to 
prfivince, that be composed and acted his «< EUmrdi;** his «« Dipit 
Amoureux ;** his inimitable « Pricieuses Ridicules ;** his «• Mt- 
decin MUgve lui,** and many other of bis best comedies ; and his 

PART II. M 
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dibut in P^ris wm a complete failare. It w«i not till afUr 
m'dny struggles. tliat«the force of his genius bore all before iL 
It was long after he had banished the gross farces of Qtr^- 
QuiUaumt and Turlupin from the stage, and bad founded, with 
bis own company, and his own pieces, a French comedy as it is 
]7epr4>seatpd in the present day, by the name of the Troicpe de fa 
Comedie Frav^istf that he grew into favour with the people, or 
attra( ted the attention of the court. He was already entertain- 
infs; the marshals of France at his villa, near PariSf wlien the 
aun of royal favour first turned its rays on him* When he fint 
arrived with his troupe in Paris, in 1635, he played at the sign 
of La Croix Blanche, in the faubourg St. Germain* He did not 
receive his patent fmm the king for his theatre, in the Falm 
Royal, till tlie year 1660. 

Among the expectations which accompanied me to Paris, th^ 
of seeing a comedy of Moliere's played at the Thiatre Franspi 
was certainly not the faintest; and the first of his pieces 1 saw 
performed was his inimitable •< TaHuffe.^* It was a great dis- 
appointment to be disappointed with Moliere, on his mm ltage» 
and with Tartuffe, cast with all the strength of the company of 
the Comidit Franqaise; but not a scene, not a situation, not a 
character answered my expectation. I had already been de- 
lighted with the pure and excellent comedy of some of their mo- 
dern pieces, and iheir exquisite ^omic actors; I could have at- 
tended the representati<in of the Mariage de Figaro every night 
it was played, and could have seen Michaud, Brunet, and Policr 
for ever* And yet the inimitable Tartuffe, inimitably acted, (as 
I was assured by some first-rate French critics) almost put me 
to sleep. 

The grand comediea of Moliere, and particularly his Taring 
are nesirly as classiral in rule and arangement, as the tragcthes 
of Racine. The dialogues are almost as cold, and the mono- 
logues as long. Nothing can be more just, more philosophici 
than the disquisition of CUawU 4ipon the true character of r«li- 
gious byiK>crisy. 

*** Ces francs charlatans, oes d€voU de place. 



De qui le sacrilege est trompeuse grimace." 

[These vile quacks, these hireling dcYoiees, with whom sacrilege is hypo- ' 
critical grimace]. 

And this speech is read in the closet, with all the admiration 
merited by the satires of Donne, Po{>e, or Juvenal. But this ad- 
mirable treatise given in rhyme, and in little less than seventy 
UneSf while the person to whom it is addressed, is oblign) to 
listen in cold attention, is at least foreign to our English ideas 
•f genuine comedy ; and fails to amase on the atage, thovgh it 
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cannot fail of delighting in the study. Rii jrme» too, (to an En- 
glish ear, at least) seems so Inapplicable t^ the free, unfettered 
genius of comedy, whicii, being the reflection of life and man- 
ners, sboold partake of their native and incidental irregulari- 
ties, that the serious rhyming comedies of Moliere always ap^ 
petred to me poetical satires, sententionsiy recited ; and scarce- 
ly more dramatic than Johnson's Landonf or Ghurchill's Bos- 

There was tio instance in which the e$pritde aystSmtf omnipo- 
tent in its influence orer the French stage, struck me so forci- 
bly as in the performance of Moliire's comedies. The style of 
acting them is evidently traditional and conventional; and has ^ 
descended to each successive «• troupet** with the periwigs and " 
raffles of Louis XiVth's day. For it Id carious to observ.e, that 
while the Mtndrea and Mariatmeg are dressed like m<idem fine 
ladies, the young Viidire makes love in a toupetf et ailes de pigeon 
[a toupee, iiNd pigeon-wings], an embroidered coat, and long 
sword: that CUante is ready dressed for a levee of Madame de 
Maintenon, and Orgoa ready habited to await the orders of 
tm-iiAa-Chaue* The bosiaess oP the stage appears very evi- 
dently traditional, la the little ((ottrrei between VaUrt and Ma* 
nami^ certain evcdutiona are performed that seem, by their for- 
nalfty, to have descended from fbe original reiMresentation at 
YersalHes; and when Darine at his< effects a reconciliation be- 
tween the poifting lOTers, the maniver in whirh they advanced 
to each other, with measured step ami calrnlated mavementtf, 
and then suddenly embraced^ had aK the automaton adr of two 
puppets, mov^d with mach less ingenaity thatv that, whh wbkk 
I have seen Punch embrace his adversary r the DevH^ in one of 
their celebrated rencontrea, when GHUBf with his usual admira- 
ble mng'Jhndf leav^» them tt^ fight It oiitr with «* Arramg&Xf'V&ns 
tnsefnUe, Messieurs** [Arrange yourselves together, gentlemen]. 

From the scene, where Elmire undertakes to discover the per- 
fidy of Tartuffe to her. husband^ I expected much; even after I 
had been disappointed thrmigh four sticcessive acts. But, al* 
fecting as it is in perusal, it was in action, flat, coM and inef- 
fective. Mademoiselle Mars, as JEtrntrei received the declaration 
of Tartuffe^ wiA reached the most interesting and piquant point • 
of the (2enoiiefn€iil, with the roost freezing inanimation, fiet 
beautiful eyes, generally so rapid and so shifting in their brit 

* The most luiiRoroui aod amofting of Molidre's coihediet are in prose. '^ 

While 1 was in Paris, » Monsieur Deniontbrun yersifiedthe ** MideHnMeA" m 

JT^ /10" [The Physician in spite of himself— adapted to me English stage by 1 

Fielding, under ihe title of The Mock Doctor}: it was only played .threa 
times ; and the wits of Paris gave it the title of ** Zs Midecin en v«r#> MUgri 
fitt" [The Physician in verse in spite of himself]* 
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liant glances, were here fixed and at rest; and when she oct> 
sionally coughed, or raised up the cloth of the tahle« andt ' 
which Orgou Kes concealed, it seemed as if she took her cue fmin 
the prompter, and performed this little bye-play entirely by his i 
dictation.* 

The French critics assured me that nothing could be finer than 
her acting in this scene; that, already acquainted with the inten- 
tions of TartuffCf she should receive his declaration passively, 
without emotion, and without betraying either triumph or sur- 
prise. All bye-play was here Inadmissible, and the severity of 
French criticism admits no intelligence between the performer 
and the audience. The keepings indeed, in this instance, is so 
* cold and rigid, that neither accentuation nor emphasis are ad- 
mitted .in the diahigues of genteel comedy ; and, though tbeenan- 
ciation of the first class of actresses, or, as they are called, in 
the technic(dUy of the French theatre, the « pr&men r^O^ or 
**jeune$ premiires*' [the first characters, or first youthful char- 
acters], is extremely elegant and pure, yet they recite willi the 
^ same little monotcmous utterance, on the top of their voice, as 
'a French woman of high (kshion affects in her boudoir, without 
cadence or infiection ; and they use so lltUe action, that the per- 
fection of genteel cometly, on the stage, is a fair uncharged 
transcript of the manners of the saloru To a taste, formed upon 
the broad humour and high colouring of the English stage, this 
style of acting appears cold, tame, and even tiresome, and it 
was not until I had seen sevei-al French comedies performed, and 
wearied my French friends by observations on the absence ff 
nature^ in all the acting 1 had seen on the great national thea- 
tre, that I learned, by comparing the dramatic representation 
with the real life and manners of French society, that nature 
adopts a diversified mode of expression for the same feelings, in 

* I have no recollection of Miss Farreni but, from aU I have heard of ber 
•tyle of acting. Mademoiselle Mara is the Miss Farren of the French sUge< 
of* the perfection of her actings I never heard a dissentient opinion. A»d 1 | 
have heard more than one Fretich Duchesse observe, that Mademoiselle Msi«i 
on the stage, is what every French woman of fashion might wish to be, in the 
saloon. Her rival, Mademoiselle Le Vert, is accused of being less naive, leis 
ladylike, and too high in her colouring- Mademoiselle Le Vert would be 
irresistible on the English stage, and always is so on the French stage, to tbe 
foreign part of the audience. She is the Miss De Camp of the Thitttre frm- 
ffoii,' full of accomplishment, which she incidentally displays in her cbsrtc- 
ter {^singing, not finely but deliciouslv;—pl..ying the harp tastefully;— full 
of life, animation, and spirit, always aiverting tl^ attention from the actrett 
to the woman, and inspiring the desire to follow her from the stage to ber 
tog'e [box], to converse with one, whose pleasantry and good sense seem al- 
ways prevailing through the character she adopts. The French critics, how- 
ever, deny the palm of originality to Mademoiselle Le Vert, and observe ibat 
she is but an admirable and close imitation of the late celebrated comic ac- 
tress, Mademoiselle Contat. 
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dtflTerent cooiitries» and that what would be tnie to nature, on 
Akn English stage, as applied to genteel comed^r, would be very 
fake til it, on a French one. The error of judgment, however, 
lies principally in a confusion of terms, and nature is substituted 
for life ; for genuine comedy takSs the relations of civilised and 
modem society (pr its subject, and the artor embodies them in 
tbe manners and forms of the country^ for which they are writteuf 
and to which he represents. 

It is, however, extremely observable, even to a foreign spec- 
tator, that the style of acting the serious comedies of Moliere is 
wholly diflkrent from that pursued in modern and lighter pieres. 
Modern manners are there copied with greater fidelity, and eve- 
ry thing is less conventional and more faithful to life. In this 
style of arting Mirhaud is unrivalled, and his pure, genuine, and 
truly comic humour is wholly unsupported by any attempt at 
grimace or overcharging, Fleury, in a higher cast of parts, if 
less broadly amusing, is not less excellent and eminent. The 
Thiatre Fram^aiSf the first theatre of the nation, ia confined to 
tragedy, and the higher walks of comedy, and holds a distinct 
and superior place in public estimation over all the other spec- 
tacles, the Opera, or Acadtmit de Musiquef excepted. It has 
neither manager nor proprietor ; it belongs to a company, com- 
|if>Aed of the principal actors and actresses, under the title of 
SocUtairtSf who shai*e the receipts of the bouse^ after the expen- 
ditures are defrayed. 

The strictest propriety, the most delicate observance of 
bienMeanetf governs the audience of the Thialre Fram^aUf and 
women of the highest rank go to the theatre, and enter their 
boxes alone, in the full confidence that they are there equally safe 
from intrusion, insult, or annoyance, as in their own houses. 
Some years ago, the parterre [pit] gave a proof of its gallantry, 
by obliging two gentlemen to quit the front row of the box they 
occupied, in favour of two ladies, who had come in late, and 
seated themselves in a back row ; and I myself was present, when 
an instance of attention to moral decency wa^ observed, which 
was at once curious and singular, in a people so vehemently ac- 
cused of having no morals. 

During the performance of the second act of the Tartuffe^ an 
£nglish nobleman, of fashionable notoriety, entered (me of the 
boxes, on the second tier, which are particularly exposed, with 
a female, whose notoriety was not strictly or tAerely fashionable, 
and who was also rather less severely draped, than it is the cus- 
tom for women of any description to appear in tbe public places 
of Paris. Tbe parterre immediately took the alarm ; no French- 
man dare appear in public with an entretenuej in Paris ; and it 
waa tery evident that no indulgence would be granted to an 
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Englisbaan so sttnttted. For» though respect to Moliere ki^ tts 
parterre quiet during the performance of Tartuffe^ and eoafined 
their strirtiirea to pointing their lorgnettes [eye-gksses] to the Vuoc 
of Lord * * *, the moment the curtain dropped^ the tmnak of 
displeasure was universal froiii every part. Although a SroCck 
gentleman in my box» who knew Lord * • #, inmediatcAy per- 
ceived he was the unpopular ohject of attentkMif 1 thought the 
circumstance so imprcibable, that 1 asked one of the mnat tiunttl- 
tuous censors in the gaUerief under our box* what was the cause 
of the uproar. He answered laughingly, ** C*i9t cet Jin^atMei 
san'amie^ dont UJlchu nUst pas tropUen arrangi*^ [Itiaan Eng^ 
lishman and his friend, whose hani: kerchief is not too well ar* 
ranged]. Lord * "i^ * and his frail companion seemed, at imty 
quite unconsci«>us that tliey were the objects of the comnration; 
and when they leaned over the box, to observe who was, the 
shouts of laughter and the uproar became so great, that they at 
last took the bint, and retired. 

While the devant de la scene [the front of the acenej iBf at 
least, as decent as it ever was, 1 am told that all belmi the emr- 
tain Is infinitely iorproved ;' and, at least, more apparently cor- 
sistent with g<iod manners. II is a sort of fashion now, in stray- 
ing from the rigid path of morality, to err by << stealth, and Mash 
to find it fame.'' And tlioagh the LucreUas of the theatres are 
neither more cruel, nor more rigid, than in the days. of the 
Couvreurs, the Fells, apd the Sophie Arnoults, there are no wi- 
tans des coulisses, like the Due de Richelieu ; and the admitunce 
once so liberaHy granted and sought for behind the scenes, to 
the aimaUes roues of Paris, is now greatly restricted ; and, if 
the worak of the theatre is not intrinsically improved, the 
exterior forms of its arrangements have kist nothing, by the 
general improvement in public morals, which have taken pisoe 
in France within the last thirty years. The ThMre Fram^aiSf 
during the reign of the ex^mperor, took the title of ^ CanMkm 
ordimnres de VEmperewr/* 

The Odion^ or theatre royal, the second in point of rank, I 
believe, after the Thealrs Fram^aiSf owes its Greek name to the 
classical associations of the revolution : it was thus denomina- 



ted, in allusion to the Athenian edifice, raised to celebrate ( 
solemn festivals, by Perirles. The patent af itstvyoKy is dooU- 
less granted to its layattf; it being the resort of all that is most 
loyal in the capital, namely, the inbabitants of the fanbourg St 
Germain, in which it is situated. The acting is generally reck- 
oned below mediocrity, and the pieces osiiidly are of the same 
stamp, except when M. Pirard, the admitUstrateur-gintrtd at Om 
establishment, brings forward so«tt of bis own. exsethttt little 
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piecest wbicA have acqaired For him the flattering Mcbriqmt of 
tfa«- pMt Moliere*' [nick-nanie of the little Moliero]. 

The OiifCOfit 'notwitfiatanding ita lojalty, was generally very 
thinly attendedy until a very singular piece brought out there, 
during my reaideiice in Paris* tuitied the tide of popularity and 
fashiim fo^ a OMMnent in its favour, and all parties and all fac* 
tioiia hurrif*d to Ibe Odeon, to see the Chevalier de CktnaUe. This 
piece* for a time, produced the Name effect on the French puhlicy 
as Cato had done, on the £nglish--«when the tories and the whigs 
went equally to applaud sentiments, which each adopter! as their 
own. The Chevalier m founded on a very slight historical Jact^ in 
the history of the wars of rfae Fronde^^ but in the spirited and 
gallant character of the Cteoa/ter himself — ^the victim of faction, 
and condemned under the law of reprisal to be publicly executed, 
the public* chose to see the character and misfortunes of the late 
Marshal Sey. What gave cohvir to this supposition, was the 
coincidence of the situation, and even the words of the Chevalier, 
and of the Marechal, a few minutes before the intended execution 
of both. When the fatal hour arrived, which was to terminate 
the life of Ney, the officers and guard, who came to conduct him 
to the place of execution,/aund Aim still asleep, for the dawn* had 
only just broke. One of the officers complimented him on a state 
of mind, which, in a moment like that, enabled him to indulge in 
a repose so calm and profound ;— the Marechal replied with a 
emile, « Je m*e$sagais [I am attempting it— I am trying], in al- 
losion to that long sleep he was then rehearsing, and as if indeed 
death was to him 

** To aleep-»4io more !** 

In the last act of the Chevalier CanolUf he is found asleep by 
bis mistress and his friends, who come to bid him a last farewel, 
a few minutes before his execution. To the observation of his 
young mistress : ** Vous dormie»*^ [you sleep], he replies smiling- 
ly* ** Je m^essayais*** The effect of this answer was still electric, . 
even when I saw the «< ChevaHer de CanMe,^^ after it had been 
played above twenty nights ; and, though the Duke and Dutchess 
de Berri, and the greatest part of the court were present. Another 
apeech had also ita immediate application, and a model instantly- 
found for the following observation :— ^« J^admire, comme votre^ 
sexe, qu'en appellefaiUe, et que je irouve charmant, se prowmce' 
tcupmrs, Umi en douceur, pofur les partis les ^us vioUntsf^ [I 
Wonder how your sex (which is called weak, and which I think 
charming), can with aili ita softness declare for the most violent 
parties]. 

To counteract the occasional triumph of one party, every 
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passai^ of loyalty was applauded vehemently by the other ; aad 
wtien» at the windinj^ up of the catastrophe, by a reronciliatioii 
of all parties, the mayor of Bourdeaux declares, that cries of 
<« vive le Rot** resounded thnxigh the city, the shouf of <• vpoc U 
fioi" was, indeed, echoed, with a thousand reiterations, tbroagti 
the house— every white handkerchief in the faubourgs. St. Ger- 
main waved over the boxes, and ^^vvoe Btnri (ftutir^ was 
commanded at least, a dozen times durinf^.the evening^yfrosithe 
orchestra, and accompanied by shouts of loyal enthusiamn. 

The judicious opinion of Rousseau* on the subject of French 
music, which had nearly proved so fatal to his liberty and life, 
and which excited more persecution than either his reliji^ioos or 
pnlitiral here«;ies, lias lonf^ been confirmed by the declsioa of 
Biiropo, and is now scarcely disputed by the French themselves. 
The French, observes Rou8seau,««n*ayan^«ef n^pottvafU'avoirtiiic 
melodie a eux^ dans une lans^e qjii n^a point d*accenU 9ur tau pouit 
manieri^n qui ne connut jamais la nature^ Us nHmaginent d^effdg 
que cenx de Pharmonie^ etsont si malhenrenx dans l^preUnSmu 
que cette knrmonie meme quails cherchent^ leur echappe^* [not JuiFing 
and hein^ unable to have a melody of their own, in a language 
wln(»h has nothing musical, with an* affected versification wblcli 
kn^twH nothing of nature, they can imagine no effect but that of 
harmony, and thev are so unlucky in their attempts, that even 
that harmonv eludes tlieir grasp]. It belongs, therefore, to the 
national solecisms of this ingenious people, that, with a language 
neither harm(»nious nor accentuated, and, strictly speakinf^, 
without natitmal music^ they should yet be almost the only 
cotintry in blnmpe, (Italy always excepted as the natural re^on 
of melody and musical science) which boasts o( ti grand natwud 
opera. 

Opera, however, and Greek tragedy were both given, almost 
at (he same time, to the French people, as an oniinance from 
the government. Royal despotism interfered with both* and 
France owes to the ministry of Mazarin the origin of an openu 
•which he first intntduced at court to flatter the musical taste o| 
his rrtyal mistress, Anne of Austria. The music and the singers 
were both brought from Italy, and the first piece represented, in 
1645, was the " Finta Paxaa^*' the origin, perhaps, of Paeaiello^s 
deliciou<9 ** JVtna paoixa per amoreV But the beauty of Italian 
music must have found but few votaries ; for within a very few 
years after its introduction, scarcely a trace of its influence re- 
mained ; and the heavy gorgeous edifice of the « JleadSmie Bofole 
de musiqu£** rose out of the early ruins of this fragile temple of 
taste and harmony. Louis XIV. not only took the French opera 
under his special protection, but when Sourdac added his spien* 
did machinery^ and Benserade bis ballets^ to the musical trage- 
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dies q( *^ Andromedi and **L*jSrianu^* (whose chants and chorusses 
roust have resembled the psalmody of a parish clerk, and the 
nasal unisons of his braying choir) the king then condescended 
to dance kfOisUf in the divertisstmcfd* letters patent indirated, 
that persons of the highest rank might take a part in the reprc- 
8eiitation» without derogating from their nohiiity ; and tlie illus- 
trious de Montmorency and de VilJeroi were seen performing 
in the opf^ra of <• Les fetes de U Amour et de Bacchus.** 

Camberty whose compositions, i believe, are now wholly un- 
kn6wn, appears to have been the court composer of the day, 
until Lulli obtained letters patent as director of the opera ; and 
in conjunction with Rameau produced that **l(mrde psatmo.lie"* 
pieavy psalmody], as Rousseau calls it, which supplied the ope- 
ra, and governed the musical taste of France for nearly a cen- 
tury ; and which 8L Preux humorously advises his Jutic to col- 
lect and commit to the flames, «* ajln que tant de glace pnisse y 
hruler^ et donner de la chaJLeur^ an mains une fois** [that so much 
ice may burn, and give heat, at least for once]. 

The arrival of an Italian bnffa company in Paris, who were 
permitted to play at the theatre of the o|>era. though extremely 
inferior, and though their compositions were miserably executed 
fcy the French orchestra, gave a blow to the French opera, from 
iivhich it ne\er recovered. •* Tl n*y eut persannef** savs Rous- 
seaa, speaking of the French music, «« qui ptit enditrer la truine- 
Tie de kur miisique^ apres I* accent vifet marque deVItaiienne; sitot 
que Its hmffons avaientjini^ totU s*en aJJUnV [There is no om* who 
can endure the dulness of their music, alter the marked and 
striking notes of the Italian; as soon as the boufTons had finish- 
ed^ all the audience went away]. 

Paris sooii divided into two formidable musical factions, 
ipvMch, however^ were not without their political colour. The 
privileged cl^ss cried out against innovation, even in crotchets 
and quavers; and the noble and the rich, the women and the 
conrt, clung to the monotonous discords of Lufli, Rameau. and 
Mondonville, as belonging to the ancient and establislied order 
of things; while the musical connoisseurs and amateurs, the 
men of talent, genius, and lett(*rs, were enthusiastic for nature, 
taste, and Italian music* The establishment of the Gorman 
composer, Gluck, in France, under the protection of the queen 
Marie Antoinette, and the arrival of Piccini from Naples, occa- 
sioned a final revolution in French music, and was the orijij;in of 
that famous quarrel, which so long agitated the ptiblic mind in 

* When Marmontel proposed D'Alembert to Madame de Pompadour, aa 
_ wortliy of a pension granted to men of letters on tlie Mercure de France, she 
~ refused him, because, she said, " he was patsione pour Id musique ^tuliennc'* 
[he was a passionate admirer of Italian music]. 
PAST II* . N 
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France, as if the most sacred , rights of the nation had been the 
point in debate. 

Italian music had already been adapted to French ^ords« bj 
Gretry, at the comic oprra. — The ** Roland^* of Marmontel and 
Pircini was the first attempt at a union of the Frencli tragedy 
with Italian contpositiont ever brought forward on tlie grand 
opera, and in spite of the cabals of the court and the OliirkistBp 
•< Roland** was crowned with compete success. 

The difirordant period of the revidution was unfavourable to , 
the dcademie de Mtisique^ which then took the name of <« VOpi- 
raJ* It \vas« as the Madimit imperiale deMisiquif that li Hro- 
vered its ancient splendour; and that the musical taste of France 
received a brilliant improvement from the combined talents of 
Paesiello, Cimerosa, Cherubini, and Paer. 

Buonaparte was in music a trde Italian, and his despofir in- 
terferenre with the composers, whom he bmught from Italy and 
liberally recompensed, was consonant at once to his taste for tba 
art, and love uf dictation. He had himself been a performer oa 
the piano-forte ; and knew enough of the theory and terms of (he 
scienre; to be enabled to dictate even to the genius of PaesieUo, 
without betraying more ignorance of the mechanism of the anb- 
ject, than might be permitted in an Emperor. I have heard his 
anxiety about the operas of Paesiello, and his arguments \%itfa 
that delightful composer, related with great humour b^ (iiose 
wlio were present when, by special command, he brought U\a 
iialf-finished operas to the Thuiileries, for the ins|»ectioii and 
critirism of the imperial amateur. Tlie composi^r ^as quite as 
independent as the sovereign was dictatorial ; and ar^uetl nnt 
every point, bar by bar, and note by note. Sometimes Bunna- 
parre demanded the erasure of half or a whole srene, exclaiiB- 
ing, as he measured the score with his fin^rs, — *« From f/iw4o 
t/iis is good ; it nieaiis something; it is melody :^^\mt from tins to 
this is mere science; there is neither expressin^n nor paaiiiou ; it 
is noi dramatic,— ^it will not do.** Paesiello seldom complipd 
implicitly; and the composer and the critic usually compromised 
the 'liflTerence between melody and harmony, and science and 
expression, as well as their respective predilections would allow 
them, by each yielding something of their own judgment t<rtlie 
opinion of the other. 

, 1 had tfie pleasure of knowing Cherubini during my residence 
in Paris, and menti(»nlng these anecdotes to him, be so far cor- 
roborated them, as to speak with great indignation of the Em- 
jH?ror*s interference with the compositions of a man of Paesielj'i's 
eminence and unrivalled genius; while he inveighed against liis 
despMism, in preventing that venerable {mm-sou from peiiniing 
to his own country, a permission which he had in vain solicited. 
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<« Napoleon*^ added'Cherubini, «« freqaently endeavoured to dic- 
tate to me, as he had done to Paesietlo. He hived only une musiqtu 
assanpissanie [a sleepy sort of mnHir]; he required that an opera 
sliouhl be a surcession of andantes or niotivos of marlted and ac- 
centuated expressionsy and demanded the sacrifire of harmony and 
efl^t to melody* One day that he complained to me oT the strength 
and fulness or some of my accompaniments, and observed that they 
were •• imp bruyantes** [too noisy], I could not help replying : 
" Sirff votis voulez que notre musiqire vous taisse litre de revet aux 
affaires d^etat*** [Sire, you wish that our musir should leave you 
« liberty to meditate upon the affairs of the nation]. 

From all indeed 1 could learn of the influence, which Buona- 
parte assumed over music in Francey.his object was to"^ establish 
that style of enuncitition and expresaion^ which Kousseao, so 
many years before^ had so strongly recommended and illustrated* 
in the recitatives of his own **Devin du ViUagef* [Village Conju- 
rer], a style which Mr. Moore, who has so many claims to re- 
putation, has introduced into English composition, by the exam- 
ple of his own original and exquisite melodies, and which is 
gradually giving its tone and character to the music of the pre- 
sent day. Tiiis style, dictated by taste and nature, and speak- 

* This little conversation took place in the music room of M. Gerard, at 
one of his delightful musical parties. The celebrated Paer was at the piano- 
forte, and I was greatly amused to observe Cberubini seating himself opposite 
to his rival composer, and listening* to his most Mronderful performance, with 
ill the transports of a young pupil, who for the first time listens to his master. 
The rhapsodies of Paer on the piano-forte are, I believe, withont any parallel 
in musical performance, and his imp> otn'raaccompanimentsy that night, to s6me 
of the finest tcefi^f of bis own '* Gr»'i«7<Ai," were rich, varied, and brilliant, be- 
yond, I should thmk, even his otn^n power of notingf down in score. He weitt 
through some cartcam songs with infinite . humour. On the excellence of bis 
numerous operas it is unnecessary to d>^'ell. He taught the Bmpress Marie 
Louise, during her residence in France, and enjoyed places of great emolu- 
mem under the imperial government. 

t A French lady, with whom Bcionaparte was no ?e»y distingtitshed favour- 
ite, talking to me on# day of his despotism and his talents, observed, *' Ma- 
dame, ^e$t la imitU (Pun £^rantf homme" [Madam, he is the half of a great man], 
--llie man^ wjio at the head of a great empire, could plan great and lastme^ 
Works, conquer nations, said yet talk astronomy with La Place, tragedy Vi^ith 
Talma, music with Cberubini, painting with Girard, vtrtii with Denon, and 
literature and science with any one who would listen to him, was certainly 
"oai of the roll of common men," even allowing he had uken •« the royal road 
to learning," and was, as he is said to have been, but superficially acquainted 
with the various subjects, which engrossed his restless and all-grasping capa- 
oty. But as one of the many enemies, whom po.wer had armed against tbft 
liberties of mankind, his brilliant qualities give -but a deeper shallow to hif 
Itults. It was these qualities that dazzled the nation he first eminently serv- 
ed, and then despotically governed, and thus marred the progress of an event 
which, forwarded by time and experience, might have terminated in the ex- 
uiiple of a wise and beneficent government, belonging to the genius and spirit 
of the age om of which it arose, and favourable alike to liberty, illumination, 
*tid happiness- 
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in^ to tlie passions and to the heart, without abandoning the aid 
c»f science, or grace of harmuny, prevails with a very obvious 
influence over the works of the modern French composers, *li0 
write wholly in the Italian school, and breathes in the flowing 
and gracic>us strains of Blangini ; it softens the brilliant verot 
[whim] of finieldieii, and is discoverable in the melodies of Ber- 
ton, and the charming romances of Lambert, while the fine har- 
monies of Meliul, and the grave and learned compositions of Le 
Sueur, are less susceptible of its influence, and almost incom- 
patible with its gefiius. 

My first time of visiting the Academic Royak de Musiqutt 
(vvliirh, though a French opera, holds the same rank in the world 
of fashion in Paris, as the Italian opera in London,) was met- 
ly accidental. 1 was preparing for one of the petits spedadiit 
when tickets were sent me for the box of the genWJumnus orifi- 
nairesdu RoU at the opera; and I arrived at the theatre, witk- 
out knowing wiiat pieces were to be represented. I was de- 
lighted to find I had C(»rae in at the first scene of the" Devindu 
Village,^' which was given as a prelude before ^^OedipeiCo- 
Zounc" [CE«lipus at Colonna], and the sujierb ballet of »< Woft e« 
^ep/iirc" [Flora and Zephyrus], 

The sinsation excited by tlie first performance of this pi^e at 
the court theatre of Fontainbleau, before the King and Madame 
de P<»mpadour, can easily he conceived, when the superiority «, 
its composition over tiie music of that day is understood. Tlie 
music, even now, appears full of simplicity and expression, and 
fairly stands the test with Italian composition. The little biUlaa 
of *' J'ai perdu mon serviteur'^ [I have lost my servant], wincn 
Rous8<»au says, L?»u is XV. was wont to sing, ttaveclayW'^ 
pliLsfausse de sow royaume^* [with the falsest voice in his king- 
dom], particularly interested me, as bring a favourite of the au- 
tli<»r, and the fii-st air he composed for the opera. ^^ !®.^rj 
knf»wn, that Rousseaa made more by this little piece, which w 
composed in a few weeks, tlian by his « Emiie^ which cost mm 
tv enty years' meditation. Notwithstanding, however, fts mc- 
rit, the secret of its profits lay in its fashion at the ^""^^ °/ -^ 
daniede Pompadour having played herself the P***^, j^T!-* 
Had I commanded the performance of the evening, I S"®"*^ * ' 
doiibtedly have fixed on the Drvin du ^^i^^-^^^^^r^f^ 
seemed to be of the same opinion. The music of" ^^^^^jj„ 
by Sacchini, and its fine chorusses were got up and ^^^^ .^^ 
a style infinitely superior to any chf)russes I ever ^^f. ," „„, 
Italian opera of London ; the French opera being '^""i^'^J^. 
plied, even in its most subordinate parts, fronri ^"® A -ygj. 
toire de Musique, where f(»ur hundred pupils receive their ^ 
cal education, and furnish the choirs of the cathedrals an 
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national opera, with well-taoglit and scientific singers: the cho- 
ru88es, therefore, at the opera ai*e always Weil gut up. but some 
f>f the principal singers, most particularly the women, belong 
only to the French school, and could be heard out only by a 
French audience; 

It would be in Vain to look Tor, in the French opera,^ 

** £1 canur che nell* anima tt lente.'* 

The despair of Jhiadntf the tenderness oF dfn%oii6, all are 
screamed on the fop of the voice, without flexibility, execution, 
taste or expression ; nothing seems necessary to form the prima 
doitna, but those « tdats it voix** [flashes of voices — bursts of 
voice], which the French fifty years back preferred to every 
other style of vocal exertion ; and to which they are still so in- 
duigentt that it often struck me, the more their principal female 
singers sung out of tune, the more they gave loose to their cri- 
aUUries [screams], the more the audience applauded. 

Paris, however, has an audience, as it has a public, for every 
thing. The wcu'st style, the most untunable voices are not only 
tolerated, but applauded, at the French opera to-night. To-mor- 
row the most rigid, the severest criticism governs the public 
judgment, at the Italian opera : the most delicate division of a 
semi-tone is there appreciated, and the audience appear composed 
of a colony from Naples or Palermo. Still, however, the French 
opera, the Jcadimk Royale de Musique, is the national opera of 
France. The costume, the acting, and the machinery are ail 
superior in splendour and arrangement to the opera of London. 
The dancing, which seems to constitute the most material part 
of both exhibitions, as it is executed in Paris, has no parallel 
in the world. The proscenium is more elegant, brilliant, and 
attractive in tiie London Opera House»-^he audience looks there 
more distinguished 9^}d better dressed — and*the beauty of the fe- 
male part so superior to that of every other nation, that it makes, 
perhaps, the Aiost brilliant and attractive part of the represen- 
tation. 

I saw nothing, indeed, in Paris, that approached to the gene- 
ral idatt splendor, and elegance of the Opera House of London, 
but the court theatre of the Thuilleries, at which each company 
from the great theatres performed in turn, during the festivities 
given on the occasion of the marriage of the Due de Berri. The 
arrangements of this comparatively small theatre, combine all 
that is chaste, elegant, light, and splendid, in architecture and 
decoration, illuminated with its thousand lights reflected from 
their crystal branches, it appears some fairy palace of Parian 
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■larUe^ and bumislied grJil, at once noble and sHnpley viapiifl. 
cent and tiifitetuL To this splendid theatre no one ^aa admit, 
ted, who had not been preaented at coiirtf and rei*ei\e(l » sfniial 
invitation tliroogti the frentier genMhommt it la ehambre [fint 
gentleman of the cfiamder], or thniu,6;h their o^n ambassador* 
Every one ap|>eared in full court dress, and the boxes* or n. 
ther the gallerv, which was round the theatre, is so constmctedi 
that evet'jr individual is distinctlj^ seen. The king and the roy* 
al family occupy a centre box on one side, the ministers anil 
ambassadors occupied a box on the left hand of the iLing, tiM 
French duches-ses on the right ; for tlie men do nut .mingle with 
the women under tlie present regime, in the court of the most 
gallant country in the w<irld. The parkrrc was exclusively oc« 
cupied by the male part of the audience^ 

The first night I received my billet for one of these court plajSi 
I went particularly early to observe the etiquette of arrange- 
ment. The halls, tlie corridors, and anti-ro(»ms wei-e guarded 
by files of soldiers* The Cent Suisses [Hundred Swissj, in tiieir 
ancient and most picturesque dress, whirh has not been changed 
sinre the days of Henry IV. were on duty. The noblemen ia 
waiting, the huissierSf the offi(*ers of the court, appeared every 
where ofllrinusly attentive and polite. The latlies were con- 
ducted to their seats without any precedence or order, and wera 
presented with books of the entertainment. But it was verjr 
obvious that the Duche$ses took their tabouretSf in their own ex- 
clusive box, with a certain little air (»f triumph, and conscious- 
ness of superiority very excusable in those, who for twenty 
years had lamented over this forfeited distinction, the precioos 
abject of hereditary ambition. — 1 observed amcmg them one of 
my own beautiful countrywomen, who has lately wreathed her 
fair brows with the ducal coronet of France, A\* 

• " Thoogh laat, not U«st.". 

On the arrival of the royal family, a huissiep came to tk 
front of the royal box, and announced «« Lt RoL*^ Kvery ool 
arose to i*eceiire himf and to return his always very gracious and 
smiling salute. The royal family ranged themselves on eitbtf 
side of his majesty ;— the Do<.hesse d'Angouleme and Due de 
Berri on one side.— ^^The Duchesse de Beri*i and Monsieur d'Ar- 
tois and Angoulenie on the other, Monsieur Talleyrand, in bit 
official co^unut as grand cAamkUan, took his wonted station be* 
bind the king's cliair. 

I had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future 
historical character, at court, upon other public occasions, in 
the bustle of processions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under 
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the holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deepeat tragedy, at the 
livelii'St ctiowdyf amidst the Holemnity of tlie roya^ chapel, and 
tlie revelry of the feaHtinje; court— 4)iit I saw him always the 
fiam^; cohi, motionless; not abstracted, .but unoccupied; not 
absent, but unmoved ;— -no tint varyina^ tlie colourless hue of his 
livid complexion, no expression marking its character on his 
pafwive countenance. His figure seemed tbe shell of a human 
frame, despoiled of its organic arrangements, or, if the heart beat, 
or the brain vibrated, no power of peiietration could reacli^tlie 
recenses of the one, or guess at the workings of the other. From 
the mind of this man the world seemed contemptuously shut out 
—.and if this most impassable form and face indicated chararter 
or opinion, one would have thought, at the first glance, this is 
surely the being who has said : <« speech was given to man^ to 
conceal his thoughts.** It seemed as if the intimacy of love, the 
confidence of friendship, the community of ccHinsel, could never 
draw the mind to that countenanre, which amidst all tbe vicis- 
tudes, versatility, changes, and contrasts in the life of its owner, 
bad never been 

*' A book, in which men read ttrange tfdngf.^ 

it was Indeed a bonk, written in a dead language. 

Oti the two occasi(ms that I was present at the court pl^y, the 
company of the comic opera performed, on one night, the drama 
of Lajite du village voisin^ and a «« fitee de drconstancCf** where 
tbe King and the royal family were eulogised, till even they 
could hold out no longer. The King fell asleep) in the midst of 
bis own praises ; the ambassadors yawned without instructions; 
the duchesses winked their pretty eyes, until they could no 
lon^r contemplate their own greatness ; and a gentle doze oc- 
casiimally seized the senses of all the Frehch marchionesses, 
ami English peeresses that surrounded me ; while the beaux in 
the pit no longer ogle^ the •* sleeping beauOeSf*' in the boxes. 
Never did •* JVhfure's pceet restorer his ready visit pajf, where 
fortume smiled^** with a more importunate influence. The per- 
fftrmance lasted teany hours ; and, as it is against the etiquette 
or tbe court to applaud when the King is present, the o|iera, 
ballet, and pUce de circonstance^ all passed on in melancholy si- 
lence : an encore would have looked like treason, and a laugh 
been Hze majestf. 

On the other night, the company of the TlieaM Franqais gave 
the MeUndi de CruescRn^ of Voltaire ; a strange selection, consi- 
derlng that the Duke of Wellington, the English ambassador, 
and half the house of lords were present 
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" Je pr^roiB que bient6t cette guerre fata1e» 
Ces troubles intestines de la maison royale, 
CiS tnstes factions c^deront au danger, 
D*abandonner la France au fUs de P^tranger.*' 

Je voM que de VAn^lait la race e§t pen ehMe, 

Que leurjougr tMtfftatU / gi^en tCaime poe Uur pairie* 



' N'acceptera, pour maitre 



VatU^ des Anglais, quelque grand qu'il puisse Atre.** 

** Je ne Teuz que TAnglais en ces lieux, 
Proteeteur in—Kcntt commande tout met yeux- 
Len Anglait avec moi pourraient mat taceorder^ 
Jutgv^au dernier momeni,je veux teul commander.'* 

[I foresee that soon tliis fii.tal war, these farious factions, and the hiteKine 
troubles of the royal house* roust accelerate the crisis which will give ip 
France to the son of the stranger. 

1 see that the English are but little liked, that their yoke is heavy ; snd thtt 
their country is not esteemed* 

Accept not an alliance with England* howeTer great she may be> 

I see nothing here but English — Insolent protector, commandinf^ beibre my 
eyes. The English and I never can accord. To the last moment, I alone wiU 
be commander here 3. 

Such were the sentiments of a play, selected for representation 
for the court, and at which so many of the heroes of Waterioo 
were present, but whose ^^jong'*^ [yoke] it is most certain had 
beiuime rather *« pisant*^ [heavy] to those, far whom, as well as 
ibuae, against whom, they had fought 

The Theatres du VaudtpiUef and des VarieUs rank after tbe 
comic opera, and are most (i^enuinely French. It is to Le Sage, 
the inimitable author of Gil Bias, that France owes the orijpR 
of La Comidie en Vaudeville, one of tbe most delightful of her 
amusements. 

Rousseau, in his musical dictionary; defines a VmdeviUe to 
be ** Sorte de chanson a coupktSf qui route mrdinairemeni sur da 
sujets badins ou satyriques** [a sort of song in couplets, whicti 
grnerally runs on some playful or satirical subject]. He adds 
that, though the air is little more than a recitative, to give ac- 
centuation to the words, and not always very musical, they are 
yet very piquatU [smart] and spirited* 

The VaudeviUe is exclusively French. It is said to be as an- 
cient as the time of Charlemagne, and every body in France 
seems to have ear enough to learn them, and voice enough to 
sing them. Of five hundred airs de VaudeviUe^ which I have 
brought over witti me from France, I never mentioned one to a 
French person, that was not instantly hummed for me. To 
these well known and populfur airs, new words are almost daily 
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compost* bfith for the petttes' piSces [after-pieces] of the tliil- 
trf*9f and as the nedium of political opinifinf personal satire, or 
personal eulagium. The French have at all times vented ttieir 
spleen and their |;ood humour in a song.' Mazarin trembled 
when there were no Vaudevilles; and Menage observes* that 
«< Un recueil de VamdtvUU$ est une piece des plus necessaires d un^ 
/nstorieih qui veut tcrire sinceremenf [A collection of Vaucle-' 
Tiiles is rery neceasary to a historian who w ishes to write with 
truth.] 

All the actors and actresses on the smaller theatj-es of Paris 
sing tantkien que mat [either well or ill]; for all their pieces are 
operatical, or rather a compilation of p(»pular VaudevUleSf and 
short dialogues $ and* going from one theatre to another, as is 
usual in Paris, I have not only found them singing the air I 
had just heard at the VandroiUe, repeated at the «< Varietes^^' 
but found the audiences of both spertarles delighted with their 
repetition, and humming them over, as i left the theatres, at 
the conclusion of the piece. 

If the Frent*h have a national music, it is undoubtedly the 
VaudevUlet which is perfectly cons<inant to the genius of their' 
language, and almost as epigrammatic. Tha pretty little pieces 
brought otit at the Thiatrettdn VmideviUef a^^ thickly sprinkled 
with madrigals, and epigrams, extremely ingenious and well 
turned, and admiiably ad(iple<l to the popular airs for which 
they are composed, while the pure taste of Parisian criticism 
justly reprobates the eternal puns and jeux de nuHs [pl^y upon 
wiirds], which const4tute the chief wit «>f their dramas. The 
ThefUre du VaudeviUe is rich. in parodies, which follow rapidly 
ttp«m every new piece given at the Opera, or at the TMsatre Fran- 
fou* Their parody upon Hamlet is too ludicrous for descrip- 
tion, but irresistibly laughable;, and the ^legaiit light ballet of 
La Colombe Retrouvee [The Dove fo^md ap:ain]« 1 saw parodied 
at the Vaudeville^ as <« La Maison Retr&uvee*^ [Tl»e House found 
again], with a breadtii of farce quite beyond the genius of Sad- 
ler's Wells. Some of the acting here, particularly that of the 
men, ii^ exquisite;. and tlie orciiestra, like all the orchestras in. 
Paris, is fall and excellent. 

The Tlieatre des VariSies has obtained its present fashion, from 
the inimitable acting of Brunet and Poicier, notwithstanding its 
eternal puns and false conceits, infinitely less delicate and point- 
ed than tliose of the Vaudeville. The pieces usually given at the 
Varietis are what the Fi-ench call •* pieces de caricature;^* — hot' 
which are, generally speaking, (at least those that we sa>%) not 
more brf»ad than the usual cast: of farces on the F«nglish stage. 
If fidelity to nature be the test of fine acting, whatever line of 
representaltOQ he aasumedy Brunet is one of tlie finest actiirs I 

PA&T II. o 
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el9r saw. It is not eflbrt, it is not actingf it 19 nature itsdf* in 
all itH truth and simplicity; There is nothin^^ lil^e il im tbs 
Enj^lish staii^e ; Emery akine approarbes Bruriet. And it* act- 
in.< is not aJI conventional» all mannerumf this is. the trqe ge- 
nius of' acting* 

There may l>e a thousand readings and conceptions of trage- 
dy* according to the times-and tastes of mankind ; but true ge- 
siJtne comedy has always her standard of reference before her# 
in recU life. By that she ran be always tried* judged, and esti- 
mated ; and Garricic doubtlessly displayed more genius* when 
he succeeded in Scnib^ than when he excelled in Eichari. Co- 
medy is founded on the truth of nature* tragedy on her violation 
and extravagance, and it has no infallible standard* by which H 
can be appreciated.—- -Voltaire observes that the French languagei 
rich in terms burksqueg et na'tveSm tut tres MriUt en term€$ nMa 
tt hamundeux [burlesque and original* is barren in noble and 
harmonious expressions]* and in their rhyming dictionaries 
twenty terms may be found suited to comic poetry* for one ap- 
pli< able to a higher subject.— I should suppose that covhIj is 
the true genius of the French clrama* and that the French come- 
dians are the finest in the world* 

The Theatres de0 Boulevarfis. de l^ Porte SaiiU MuHih ^ 
P^mbigu Comif lie* de La CUnetif and S(»me of inferi^ir noturietyf 
divide among ihem dramas* nH4o-dramas* pantomime* dancingy 
and petites pitces of every description. And* though it is a sort 
of tan for pei*sons of fashion to go in large parties to these most 
amusing theatres* two or three times in a season* yet tlie audience* 
generally speaking* appeared to me to be extremely cuarsCf 
and so loud and vivacious in their diaapprobation^ or applHUS^ 
and so curious and varied in their costume and appearance* as 
to forfti almost as entertaining a part of the spectacle* as ibe 
representations on the stage. 

One of the most fashionable melo-dramas* btwughf out. at the 
Parte 8t. MartiUf was Sampson^ very literally taken fr«im the 
Bible* except tliat* out of moral decency* the treacherous mis- 
trcHS was repi'esented as a feeble wife* wiiose affectiiMi was over- 
ruled by the interests (»f her country, and the influence of her 
father. Notwithstanding* however* this purification* if any mo- 
ral could be insii^ted onn'rom a melo-di'sma* it would not have 
heen found in Sampsaiit whirh indeed formed a sort of dancing 
satire on tiiis sacred text. Ttie superior merit of physical forctf 
the success of treachery* and the pleasures of vengennce^ »em 
all ably sustained and illuRtrajt<*d tlirough this briUiant baUitd^aC" 
liofi; but, like other human comments on holy writ* rather took 
firi>in* tiian added to its edifif-ation. 

The tragedy of Joseph had been brought out some tima hobtt. 
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with great 'soeeMft mac Frant^. ' Voltiiire had Imif recMmnend- 
ed this sacred story, as being eminently dramatict and equally 
rich in interest as the story of Fhtdra and HippolytuSt which it re- 
sembles. The acting of Mademoiselle Mars, in this tragedy, who 
rarely plays out of her line ; and the able |iersotiificHtifin ofjosephf 
by La Fond, gave it a certain fashion for a certain time. Bat 
the French critics having declared that the story was too /amtftar 
for the dignity of tragedy, that, in their own words, ^^Madmm 
FnHphar^* was m ignoble autant que miehant^* [contemptible as 
well as wicked], and Joseph, though *« wn ekamuint garqon n*UoU 
fa^un eeeUtve** [though a charming youth, was nothing but a 
slave], the piece, all consecrated as it was, lost much rif its idai» 
Political interefit also brought its share of censure, and the' 
advice which Joseph gives to the Egyptian king^ to profit by the 
fiunine of his subjects, to take possession of their property, and 
reduce them to slavery, was thought rather a dangerous hint to 
the imperial Pharaoh of the day, backod by an authority of such 
kigh influence. The Bible, while I was in France, supplied tlie 
*^ Sacrifice d'Mraham^* to the Theatre de la Chieii, and furnished 
M* Chateaubriand with his •< Mfi'seJ* 

While the theatres thus abound in sacred dramas, they were^ 
iaring my residence in Paris, the very focus of loyalty ; and, on 
the occasion of tbe-Duc de Bern's marriage, Racine and Mo- 
Uire, Comeille and Voltaire* were wholly laid aside, for those 
«« piicea de eiramsiane^* which, aU in praise of the royal family, 
are fiKinded not only on bistofical facts in the history of the 
Bourbons, but on the bon maUf moie 4e ceeuTf and n^ois dt 
wenHment [words from the heart, and words of sentiment] daily 
uttered, or composed for the king, princes« ami princesses. 
For this illustrious family, whose intellectual splendors lay s^ 
long veiled amidst the shades of HartwelK now blaze forth 
in all the brilliant scintillations of propos and impromptus; 
And, like Falstaff, they appear not only eminently witty them- 
selves, but are the cause of wit in others* Those dramatisls 
and poets, who, under the imperial regime, in praising the 
£mperor, were ^not Umchedf but wrapt;** are now, under 
the influence of royalty, in praising the king, 

«* Not awoktMd^biit intpired.'^ 

The King, however, who is a person of literary taste, and in 
the words ^ his eulogists, ** passUnud pour Us ktUres** [passion- 
ately fond of letters], must occasionally not only revolt from the 
BMUtter, but the manner of his panegyrics, which do infinitely 
more credit to the loyalty of his eulogists, than t«i their talents. 
Audf though it may make a part ^ his dvoine rights to hear tke 
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inordinate, base flattery levied an bis judgment with patient re- 
sii^nation; yet his (e^imocy cannot always be proof against 
sui h a tiresome Jarraj^o of fulsome homage. For, as the Cheva- 
lier de Bouflcrs s^ys, with more levity than becomes the subject, 
** II n*y a que Dieu^ qvi aii un asses6 grand fmd de gaute^ pour 
ne pas. s^ennuyer de tarn les hommages qu^on Lui rend^^ [There is 
only God who has a sufficient fund of gaiety, not to be wearied 
with all the homage tliat is paid to him]. 

0f these pieces de circortstaneef 1 saw about twenty perfomied^ 
all on the subject of rwyal virtue and royal wit, under different 
titles and fictions: — besides the thtmsand and one Henrys the 
Fourthf every incident of whose life was dramatised. Tltere 
was «* Charles de France i'* — tlie «« Chemin de FoniainehkoMj" 
t^Une jaurnee a VersaiUeSf^^ **Une Soiree aux ThuiiUriesf 
« Les FiUes a marier;** «* La Penste d*un bon Roi ,•" — •« Le Bon- 
heur d'un bon Roi;*^ ** Le Boi et la lAgue^*' *^ Vimprompb^ de 
Provence'** [The road to Fontainbleau — A day at Versailles — 
An evening at the Tliuilleries — The daughters to be married-^ 
The thought of a good king — The happiness of a good king^^ 
The King and the League— ^The extempore of Provence], and a 
hundred others of the ** self-same cast and mould.** 

A little piece at the VaudexiUe particularly amused me, by its 
loyal ingenuity. The characters were composed t^f flowers; the 
presiding deity was Flora. I expected, from tlie opening of the 
piece, that the author had dramatised the ** Loves rf the PlaniSj** 
and when 1 saw the heroines of the VavdevilU appear opon the 
scene, ^ the modest snow-drop^ paU primrose^ basi^ulvuAetfplay- 
Jul thlipt and young carnationf with its blushit^ cAeefc,— I natu- 
rally expected that Zephyr, with his attendant aides-de-camp of 
fluttering gales^ who « crowd the gaudy groroe^** would 

" Woo, and win their Teg«uble lores,* 

and-^ 

** Love out their hour, and live in air,^' 

as I had seen them do a few nights before at the Opera. This 
piece de drconstance^ however, represented not the loves, but the 
loycdty f»fthe plants. It is needless to say, that the fi/y was |>ar- 
tirularly distinguished by Flora, \%ho crowns her as queen ojihe 
garden, and who relates to her odorous subjects, that bavin; 
Blade a tour through the world, in search of virtue, — vegetable, 
animal, or moral, for she was not particular, she was returning 
to her native bowers, when accidentally passing by the gardens^ 
the nuitteries, she was attracted, not, as might be expected, by 
one of its beautiful parterres^ kui by the King, in one of the win- 
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iowit and she winds up her speech in ft solemn decdamatoiy 
(one^ with 

*' Je eherehai ta vertu-'-^t je trouvai LotdB** 
£1 sought vinue-— And 1 found Louis ! J 

The flowers are all delighted at this reneontrCf particularly the 
yili}f as makin]^ a part of the royal estahlishoi^iit ; but tht*ir ex^ 
freasions of joy are interrupted^ by Flora observing, on a re- 
nnie part of the stage^ one of her fragrant train covered With a 
iark veil of 

' " Purple and cobaltic blue-" 

She inquires who is that sulky flower that stands in a «< mome 
tiUfux** [sullen silence], pouting in the corner, and, after some 
dflirate hesitation, the sister blossoms reply, that it is the guilty, 
froscribedf usurping violeU who ah>ne, of all the flowers, had re- 
fused obedience to the *• crowned lily^** in the absence of the god- 
dess. — The violet is instantly called into court, reprobated, and 
condemned ; but, as clemency is the order of the day 9 the violet is 
to be <«amnes<i/i^," and by this term 1 thought we should have 
seen her pretty head cut off. But her dark veil was only remov- 
ed, and she was permitted to take her place in the parterre of 
lojalty, which surrounded the goddess, and who all sung tLfinakf 
k praise of Florae and Louis ]gi/^IIL 

Notwithstanding, however, that the loyalty of the audience 
* seemed equal to any claims made on it, upon this occasion, the 
Bcene of the guilty violet, her condemnation, and reprieve^ was 
a little too strong for the critical acumen of the parterre; and as 
in a piece expressly written in praise of the royal marriage, it 
Would have been impossible to have cried **d la porte,** or com- 
manded the droppingj^f the curtain, — a man in the pit evinced 
ft once his loyalty, tyte, and ingenuity, by jumping up and cry- 
wjng out, «« Mes amis^ crions: vive le Roi!** [My friends call out : 
lon^ live the king], and amidst shouts of laughter, clapping, and 
^>?e Ifi Roif the piece was dismissed from the stage. The flow- 
ers drooped their fair heads, as if a sharp north-east wind had 
Boddenly blasted their beauties, and the curtain dropped^ but 
^pped only to rise again, for the representation of 

*• La Penile d^un bon Hoi.** 
[The thought of a g^od king]. 

This PensSe d^un bon Aot, was, that the money usually laid out 
on fire. works, on the occasion of ro>al marriages, should now be 
expended in portioning a certain number of young girls in mar- 
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riaiffti tnd evwj irene in theJImUe, wbich conriiteof Mty^wdi 
with— 

[Thus thiokt the king]. 

A Few nights before, the JinaU of one of tbeae iMeiMoniil jneecs 
had ended urith the «mot sublinu^* [suUiine words] of ike Dm 
D'Angouleme, 

'* Men ami, fai la vue haaeeV 
[My friend, 1 am oear-sightedj. 

and as his royal highness was present, with glass to his eje^ he 
seemed a personal romroent on the text» and added considerably 
to its effert. Such is the miserable, tasteless, injudicious, and 
fulsome stuff, administered, as exciting draughts nf loyalty, to 
the people of Paris, and which, purchased at stated prices fhim 
the liireling poetasters and scribbleirs of the day, disgrace fheir 
theatres, shame the public taste, and render those who praise, 
those who are praised, and those viho applaud snch praiseS; 
equally ludicrous in the eyes of all foreigners. 
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« Ob teat ettayer de petndre k la poit^rit^, noo lea aotioiis d*an seol homme.maii res- 
nit det homilies dans le sieole le plus ^elair^ qui fttt jamais." 

Si^cledeLauUXlV. 



Jleadendes of France. — Tke Institut ImpiriaL — First sitting of the 
Institut RoyaL — J^Totices of Eminent and Literary Characters.-^ 

« V^bbe Morellet. — Due de Brancas. — 8uard. — Lolly TMendal. 
'^La Fayette.-^Ginguene.^-'^Ch'egoire. — Le Merder. — Vointy, — 
Segnr.—Denon. — Due de Levts.^^ChdteaubrianU — Pastoret. — 
Ji. Pastoret.'-^Pigault Le Brun. — Picard.—Jkksdames de Stad, 
—de OenliSf — de Sofu»a,r^e Fttfctte.— C6nrfn«io«, 

«< qU*E8T'CE que V^adtmie Franqaise 9— a quoi serUeUe r* 
[What IH the French Acadeiny^-^f what use is it ?] This was a 
f tifstion often propounded, but never satisfactorily answered, 
even under the ancient regime.— <The object of this body was, 
however, clearly analogous to that of the «< Jicadlmie des belles 
leitres,'* as defined by Mabillon, who laid it down that ** Voccu- 
fctionde l^Jcadimie des belles lettres doit itre la gloire du RoP^ [ Fhe 
(MTupation of the Academy of Belles Lettres ought to be the 
glory of the King.] 

It was in the same spirit, that the Jlcadimie Fram^aise gave as 
a prize subject to its members, <« Laquelle des vertus du Roi est 
k plus digne de Padmiration ?" [Which of the King's virtues is 
most worthy of admiration?] When this programme was pre* 
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senfed to Louis XI 11. he changed colour. The flattery of ncarljr 
fifty years had not prepared him for the disgusting homage of 
this spi'vile body. 

I Ur French Arademy orij^inated with the Cardinal de Rirhe- 
lini, who made it an instrument of that system of deapotiaoiy the 
extension nf which he pui*sued through every direct and indirect 
enfcine nf influence or corruption. — A few men» of distiiigiiished 
talents. and independent principles^ assembled at each <»ther8^ 
houses* in the earl>' part of the reign of Louis XIV. for the 
purpose of a free discussion of subjects of taste» literature* and 
philosophy. — There was a taint of liberty in this little knot of 
Literatim thus rongregating without patent or ordinance from the 
government* that alarmed t)ie cardinal-minister'; and those, whom 
he could not punish, he resolved to degrade, by forcing on them 
his protection, and converting their voluntary communion into a 
corporate and authorised body. From the ruin of this small, 
but free soriet^', arose the stupendous and pretending ^ifice of 
the Academie Fruu(^aise* Confined, restricted, and debased hy 
its institution, it became a mere theatre of exhibition, a Grotk 
del Cane to aspiring genius, stifling its breathings, corrupting 
the source of its existence, enfeebling the main-springs <rf its 
energy* and comp(*nsating its degradation, by one of those 
fulsome elogeSf which came too late to repay the sacrifices made 
to obtain it.* 

I'he first object of the French academy seems to have been, to 
oppose and crush the aspiration of superior and original genins; 
and when ruyal authority did not interfere to favour the Section 
of those, who with talents of higher direction, devoted their 
powers to flattery and adulation, the first men in France both for 
ability :ind celebrity were passed over and neglected. Rsrine 
bad written most of his finest tragedies, and Boileau his best 
satires, when they were proposed, and rejected by the Academy. 
It WHS the **je le veux** [it is my will] of the king, that, tUa & 
lettre de cacheU obtained tne admission of these two geniuses ioto 
this state ptnson of intellect and ability ; whose members iioiitd 
to the regalia/, and accorded to power, what they had refnaed 
to merit 

Midiere never was admitted to the honour of the fauteuil [arm* 
chair]. Uufresny and Le Sage never sought the distinction. La 

* In this school of flattery and servility, all were panegyrised with Indiscn- 
minat^^ admiraiion. Every man was eulogised in his presence by another, 
whom he had himself just eulogised according to st&tute; and while thus 

" One was bc-Roscius'd, the other be-praised/' 

the public, who were always called in to assist at these ludicrous solemnities 
of bad taste and vanity, laughed at both. 
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/Fontaine was nearly seventy, i^hen his name was reliictantlj 
admitted amoniG; the « qnarante^^ [f^>rty], who were said to bitvc 
bad **Pesprft eomme quatr^^ [v\it eno^iij^h for four]. Corneiile 
first learned the existence of this body, by their outcry against 
bis tragedies! and he then wittily exclaimed : ^*J*imite Pun des 
mis trois Horaces ; fen appeile au peuple^* [I will imitate one of 
my three iloratii ; I will appeal to the {leople]. The appeal was 
admitted ; and the French people, at all times, have crown<^d 
him their poet.— «The gates n{ the Academy were closed against 
Montesquieu, by royal authority : and he forfeited IiIh indepen* 
denre, and be denied his own words, to obtain an indispensiblef 
bttt degrading dignity, which he bad so ably ridiculed in his 
•< FerHan tettefs.** 

Voltaire satirised the Academy through the whole of a corres* 
pondence of fifty years ; and when after almost as many years* 
unavailing struggle, he was at last received, he found this lumi* 
nous body wholly incapableof managing the interests of his **ch€fe$ 
vingt-quatre letires de PfUphabet ;" [his dear twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet] which he at last took out of their bands; and 
began himself the reform of their dictionary, their great work; 
the monument of their insufficiency, their indolence, and medio* 
erity. 

The academy was to D*Alembert another Mademoiselle d« 
TEspinasse, In his connexion with either, there was not a trace 
of energy of character, or of mental manbfM)d«-7All was feeble- 
ness and subjection. He carried the love letters of the one to his 
rivals, and he seconded the tyranny of the other in his discourses; 
and when, after talking of the « chains** of the Academy, he aban- 
doned bis independence for its ^uteni/ [arm-chair], be proved that 
tlie genius of calculation, if among the most useful was not ne- 
cessarily among the most elevated of human endowments. 

Voltaire reproached the geometrician with suffering his am- 
bition de lui couper les ailes [to clip his wingfr]. It was, perhaps, 
to preserve thkr wings unclipped» that Helvetius, Rousseau^ 
Diderot, Raynal, and many other distinguished men, wbo 
flourished immediately before the revolution, refused to seek» 
and never obtained admission into the French Academy. The 
venerable Abbe St. Pierre, the single and solitary patriot ad- 
mitted into their servile band, was expelled, on the alleged crimef 
of having judged the reign of Louis XiV. by principles of justice^ 
ot reason, and of truth. 

While the Academy was the subject of contempt and ridicule 
to men of genius ; it still remained in general the object of theip 
aunbition,-— and it thns presents one of the many solecisms, which 
arise out of the incongruity of political institutions with the state 
«»r national illuminatioD. 

FABT u. p 
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Opinion becomps easily perverted* imder despotitniy mi H^ 
0hi(>n will always bold a predominant authority* in propnrtion as 
principles are unknown. — Prejudicest thus nurtured by piiKtical 
power, rendered it indispensible to the geng-dt'leUra \mtn «f 
lettres] of France to obtain a fauteuU in the Arademy ; became 
it was «< unteatf'^ a term almnst untranslatable in the language 
•f a free country ; a term, whirli in royal France was theift- 
dtffspensibte passport to all the suffrages of society. As dttoea- 
$hip did not then exist, hroikerhood was substituted ; and corpo- 
rate bodies were multiplied, because there was no pubHc, aid 
BO pef>pie. ^ 

The gens-dt'kUres of France, from the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XIV. were marked with a seal of degradt- 
tion, whose impress is not even yet effkced. To live in sordid 
and servile dependance oh the great ; to nUhe themselves into 
an enire-sol [a little room between two floors], in some noMe 
kotel; to make the charm of the society of their patron or 
patroness ; to be always ready with their « vers de drconstimee, 
and impromptus i loisir^ [ocTasional verses, and imprbmptos at 
leisure], and, like the Academy in Its corporate capacity, to 
make compliments and Uoges to kings, queens, princes, prin- 
cesses, cardinals, and ministers, seemed to be their general 
mode and means of existence. A curious summary of the mMa- 
ness of genius, thus degraded by institutions, might easily be 
drawn up, and some of the brightest names in French literatore 
Blight be quoted, as illustrations.-^Segrais was turned out sf 
the service of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, because he ven- 
tured to advise his patroness, on the subject of her ludicrous 
passion for de Lauzun ; and on that occasion was taken into the 
bouse of Madame la Fayette, on the proviso of Ms ushering her 
insipid novel of *« Zayde** into the world, under his already cele* 
brated name, and of giving it up to the authoress, when expe- 
rience should have determined its success. 

The same want of inde|)endence is marked in the groups of 
literati, who combined their whole genius to produce their **gwr' 
hmdes de Julie** [garlands of Julia], in return for the dinners and 
protection of the hotel de Rambouillet ; in Boileau, the stora 
censor of France, but unwearied adulator of its sovereign; in 
Racine, writing for a court, and dying of a broken heart, becauae 
the King frowned upon the first truth he had ventured to utter;* 

* Racine, pressed by Muisme de Maintenon to gWe his opinion' on the 
cause of the miseries and discontents of the people, was weak enough, on a 
solemn vow of secrecy, to draw up a statement for her private perusal, which 
exposed the errors of government, as the cause of the public disiresses.— Ma- 
dame de Maintenon betrayed him to the King, and the royal displeasure had 
such an effect on the frame and feelings.of the nervous and susceptible poet. 
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asd in the whole briUiant corps of taleot, taste, and pblloBophy 
ef Louis XVth's da>, prostrate at the feet of a minister or a 
mistressy deprecating the frowns of a De Choiseul or a O'Au- 
nonty canvassing the smiles of a Pompadour, or a Du Barry^ 
sent by a glance from the presence of a haughty Tenrin, or of 
an emmfie Du Deffand, and silenced, in all the effervesrenre of 
wit, spirit, and conversation, by the frigid « vaild qui est bien*^ 
[that is very well], of the little minded Mad. de Geoffrin.^ 
JSven Voltaire could panegyrise the vices of a Duke de Kiriia* 
litu; and Rousseau, who talked so much of liberty , never knew 
the blessings of independence.* 

Poets have, in all times and ri^one, (with an exception in 
favour of a few modem British poets,f) been the parasites of 
courts; and tyranny has sedulously sought and recompensed 
those suffrages, which tended to throw a brilliant halo over its 
crimes, and to palliate or excuse its errors to posterity •; — ^Too 
mmy of the poets and gen$ de kttres [people of letters] of France^ 
from the reign of Louis XIY.^ became the privileged Swiss of 
litsratiir^ ready 

'* To fight for any King, or Any God/* 

who rule4 tlie hour. Their effusions, when released from th^ 
dictation of interest, were still inspired hy sentiments purely 
personal ; and general principles and public spirit were alike 
neglected and unknown. 

While the Madimie Franqaise owed its origin to the Cardw 
aal de Richelieu, Madame de Montespan, who had dictated the 
iiistory of Louis XIV. to Boileau and Racine, suggested the idea 
of the MadSraie des inscriptions et belles lettreSf charged with the 
task of enternising the glory of the king, in a series of medals; 
and of judging the paintings, monuments, and sculptures, con- 
secrated to the same service* Th^ ancient academies of France^ 
io all six in pumber, were suppressed by a decree of the tisr 
tional Convention, 1795, and replaced by the National Insti- 
tute. 

that it It thought to have preyed on his health, and produced his death.— For 
an' account of this transaction, see Msulame de MainteTion, pemu pmr eUe wiSme 
[Madame de Maintenon, painted by herself]. 

* Housseau lived alternat* iy in dependence on the bounty and generosity of 
Mesdames de Warens« d*£pinay, &nd de Luxembourg. To these three iadios 
he was nnder such serious and solemn obligations^ as a noble mind would 
have disdained to contract. 

t High, amonf? these distinguished few, sUnds my own eminent country* 
ntn, Thomas Moore, Esq. beyond all doubt the finest lyric poet of the age, 
<uid the true tcenuine bard of a land* once celebrated for ** her song of other 
^es," whose wrongs have been ao often his inspiratioD* and whose lu&riogs 
•0 ^quently his theme. 
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The Tnstitttte, whirli combined all t|ie farultiee of the preced- 
ing^ Hcadt*oiie8f was projc( te<) by tlxKse members of the Conven* 
tiim most diBtinguistii'd for their ahiJitit«9 and their devotion to 
the real interests of their rciuntr} . T'Ue^ felt the strong aecea- 
sity for concentrating; the vurious talents of (he nation into one 
great focus* and of thus bringiiif^ the several arts to bear red- 
pmrally upon each other. The institute was, at its formatioBf 
divided into three classes, anil these a^ain siib<tivided intofifteeo 
sections. The three great divisions enihrared the beUet Uttrth 
the natural sciences* and moral and |ioliticHl ecoriomv ; tt>e last 
a class hitherto ovirlooked* alth(»ugh of all sciences the nast 
influential on. human happiness, the most nei essary to good ffh 
Ternment» anil as yet the most imperlectiy cultivated. This ar* 
rangement of the Itistitute, although somewhat iinpe.rfe4:t» wai 
Still essentially go«id ; and it might have readily accommodated 
itself to such ehaoKt'S, as experience would have indicated. Bat 
when, under the reign of Napoleon* the Institut J^TeUional became 
VlmtUut Impirialf it was totally re-modelled ; and instead of 
three, was divided into four classes: — that of physical and ma* 
tbematical silences; — irf French literature; — of history and 
ancient languages ;-^and of the fine arts. * Thus, the whole 
of the moral sciences* political economy, statistics, moral philo- 
sophy, &c. &c. were discarded from its precincts as anarchical^ 
demticrarical, and inncivating, and as utterly subversive of 
«< sound learning and religious education.'^ These enquirieay 
tolerated f>nly under the freest governments^ have ever been 
regarded with jealousy by those who hold, and seek to tighten^ 
the reins of power. Their tendency is to rescue the authority 
of the minister from the caprice of the man ; and contemplating 
the happiness of millions, they will never be cordially cherished, 
while personality and intrigue envir«>n the throne, and substi- 
tute the interests of an oligarchy for the pro8|)erity of nations. 
On the return of the Bourbon dynasty, the Institute, already 
sufficiently under the controul of authority, was destined to un- 
dergo a still further degradation, in the expulsion of some of its 
most valuable members; and in the erasure, from its catalo^iie^ 
of names already belonging to history, and consecrated to im- 
mortality. 

The fii-st public meeting of all the classes of the '^InsUM 
Moyal de France^^* which had occurred since the banishment (^ 
some of its most illustrious members ; of Carnot, Monge, Gre- 
goire, &c. &c. kc. was fixed to take place on the .24th of Apriit 
1816. So much was said, so much was expected, of this sitting 
of the Institute, that interest was made for tickets of admission, 
with all the solicitude, eagernes, and anxiety, which I had after- 
wards seen exhibited for tbs court entertainments, or the royal 
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trtmneau. The nen and women were alike desire as to be pre- 
sent ; <« di$oour$f** and << lectures,'* had quite as much attraction, 
as cachemirs, and embroidered pocket handkerchiefs. 

We were so fortunate as to have tickets ; and, though we 
repaired to the m ColUge des ^uatre J^Tatians*^ an hour before the 
time of opening the sittings, we found all the avenues thronged 
by an impatient multitude, who had quitted their carriages ; and 
we owed our easy admission entirely to the kindness of Mon<» 
sieur La Fonde de La Dt^bat,* who brought us in by a private 
door, as we did the excellent seats we occupied in the Hall of 
Sitting, to the politeness of the venerable M. Suard, the 8ecrS^ 
iaire p&rpibtd of the AcadHnie FraruflUe. l*he beautiful chapel 
of the ^tutlre JVb^ions was already filled when we took our 
places, exactly in front of the great tribunal, where, under dra- 
peries of green velvet and silver, the bust of the King, and em- 
broidered garlands of the victorious lily, sat, as President, the 
Duke de ^chelieu ; le Comte de Yaublanc, then Minister of the 
Interior ; the Vice President de Comte de Fontanes, and the 
Suriiairt perpHudt M. Suard. 

In a semi-rin^le on either side, formed round an area in the 
centre, sat the membera of the Institute, the representatives of 
the four Academies. Behind these distinguished persons, and 
io the centre galleries, rose an amphitheatre of female beauty 
and fashion, mingled with the curious and the learned of the 
other sex. Wigs and flowers, spectacles and opera-glas- 
ses, thoughtful brows and coquettish smiles, were all closely al- 
lied in the cause of literature and science, and the Institut royal de 
France. Above this variegated parterr$f (capable of confound- 
ing^ the brain of learning, and of producing abstractions, not all 
philosciphiral) appeared several distinguished groups niched in 
the logeSf or bf>xes of this splendid theatre. Guards occupied 
vestibules, and appeared at every door, — and even within 
Se bsdiowed precincts of science and philosophy, amidst the 
benches where beauty reclined, and learning meditated, appear- 
ed the appalling forms of armed soldiers ; their bright bayonets 
glittering amidst feathers and flowers, and gleaming between the 
marble busts of departed genius, — while statesmen, presiding at 
tbe shrine of phihisophy, preacher! the blessings of peace, and 
yaunteil the security of a reign, so favourable to its existence. 

Tllis incongruous mUange [medley] of ladies and sages, of 
l^llantry and learning, of the frippery of dress and. of literature, 
with an armed pcfwtr JUUng up the back of the scene, and instru- 
ments of force gleaming amidst the roses of fashion, and lilies of 

* This gentleman, who was among the number of the d^poHh d Cayenne 
^transported to Cayenne 3i is no less distinguished by his aroiabSe manners, 
tban f>y hie high talents. 
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iojMjf presented to my imagiflatioii a picture at once rare ail 
curious. It was a singular, 1 miglit ahnost say an agitatiiig 
coup-d'in// It was a representation of the far-famed sktiiijpefi 
the ancient Academy « of France, of which J had read no marhy 
and so long* It was an assemblage of nearly all that Fnmre st 
that moment possessed of eminence in talent or gentiia* arqaire- 
ment or celebrity, of statesmen, phihisophers, naturalists, poets, 
or artists. It was also my first observation of a great congre- 
gated French auditory of both sexes; bringing to the ace«»«f 
action all the zeaU enthusiasm^ prejudice and pretension of the 
day» and of the nation. 

It was impossible to confound the members of the Institste 
with the rest of the congregation ; for they all sat togetlier, and 
were all dressed in a green uniform; and, in their embroidoed 
suits and point ruffles, tiiey appeared as ready for the leree of a 
prince or a minister, as for the temple of Minerva. The sworit 
which once in France armed the sacred hands of faith, was now 
attached to the side of peaceful philosophy; and Cavier preach- 
ed the eflfcacy of steam, and de Choiseuil Uouffier re^id a Mi- 
metre on Homer, armed in the defence of their subjecta. like chi- 
valrous knights, about to combat the •^chimeras dirtf* of their 
own fanciful creation. Thus in France men of science, like men 
of fashion, Phomme de kttres and Vhomme comme ilfaut [the oaa 
of letters, and the man of foflhtan], are all obliged to *« repr^ti^ , 
ter ndUemtmP^ [make a handsome appearance] ; and talent in i 
plain coat, upon public occasions, would cut but a poor fignpe i& 
company with so much embroidered g4*nius. 

The black Brutus heads cif many of this learned body» formei 
a singular contrast with their very fine and very studied dressee; 
and, from my first view of this assembly, t was stmck by t 
mould and physiognomy to me new and stngalar. AU seened 
picturesque or grotesque; I never saw so many fine fbr^ 
heads, so many marked and inteHigent countenances ; few wen 
handsome, but the features of all were strongly chisdied, spirit' 
ed, and animated. There was a sort of general personificatiM 
of mind, extremely impressive to the stanger's eye ; and, on 
this occasion, one might almfist say, **the body thought/' Tohm» 
however, all were strangers, for I was only a few days arrived 
in Paris; and I was indebted to a gentleman wiio sat near 0e 
for the names, ant(, occasionally, for some little .biographical 
anecdotes of the various distinguished persons ranged before me. 
He was a middle-aged man, of a keen sarcastic countenance, and ; 
a manner full of caustic pleasantry. He seemed amused by the 
strong impression made on mc by a scene, so calculated to inte- 
rest, and volunteered his services with an air, that convinced ml 
he consulted his own -amusement as much as mine. I did not; 
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lioweiier^ wlkr the privilege of ashii^ quesUons to be idle# and 
took the firat penrm on the ftret row of the academical benchesy 
as the oiyect of mj inquiry* The counteifiance of this person 
was calm and stitly as sleeping infancy ; bis folded handSf and 
closing eyesy seemed not to belong to the place he occupied. 
<< C^endamip^^ (si»id my Cicerone, in reply to an obserTation of 
tliis cast,) « c*e$t M liUei/rand^ mais jamais visage tie Jut moim 
iarsmHreir [Howevert it is Mr. de Talley randy but noTer face 
was less of a barometer]. 

I pointed to another, — « OA, fOfwr cdui^ld; ffest It amdt it 
FonJLams ; ifngours grand partisan de ce qui txis^^ [Ob» as to 
Um; he is the count de Fontanes; always a great partisan of 
what exists at the moment]. 

I asked the name of a third :.^after some hesitation he re- 
plietly •< CssUjt crais^ Baaur Letrmam — ^Aomme et pdete de circon- 
sianee hdbik a prtomr Ujimr d^unsfSU imperialCf cu un awtAoer^ 
smrt royaP* [He, I believe, is Baour Lormian-^the man and the 
poet of circumstance, clever at foreseeing the day of an imperial 
fetet or of a royal anniversary]. 

I wai extremely cnrkius to know the name of a person who^ 
like the witches in Macbeth, seemed 

>Not to belong to Earth, 



But yet was of it.** 

Seated above the academicians, and distingoished by a dress 
•f blue and silver^ covered ^as 1 thought) with imperiei bees^ but 
which proved, however, to be royal liHes; more remarkable still 
by an air of picturesque abstraction, and, though the flattered 
object of many a lady's eye-glass, apparently self-wrapt and un- 
attending. — ^ Ah !" said my infbriliant, brightening up, << that 
18 indeed a notable person f the last of the < anftqfue^ croisttf and 
noble pilgrinM of Europe ; the solitary and nnrivalled successor 
of the de Coucys, de Nesles, de ChatiUons, and de Montforts. 
After having made the toor of the Mediterranean, and visited 
Sparta^ and Rhodes, and Jerusalem; Alexandria, and Cairo, 
and Carthage, and Cordova, and Grenada, and Madrid ; and 
finally saluted the Ebro, he returned to his own country, bring* 
Ifij^ with him trophies of his piety, and testimonies of that use- 
ful spirit of respftrch, which leadis mem to visit other nations, in 
order that they may enrich^ enlighten, and benefit their own. 
7o use bis own words, he returned with a dozen of pebbles of 
Sfarta, Argos, and Corinth ; a chaplet ; n little bottle- of the 
wmters of Jordan ; a phial of the waters of the dead sea; and a 
fbw reads gathered on the banks of the Nile ! !*' 

In addition to these treasures, which' will doubtless farm a new 
elass in ^e Maseomsof Franceyho has himself toM os<« Je 
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tdcherai d^Skver en siience un mommint () ma paMif^ n n 
working in silence aft raising a monumeiil to my coustr;} Hi 
is nowy mo^t likely, working at this edifiUf wtiich it istbouglit, 
will take the forms atpolitieal sciemx; for the philosopher of the 
desert* it is supposed, is now ambitious to be the pbilo8o|ilwr of 
the Thuillerios. By this description 1 recognised M. dmute- 
briand, whose <« Itinirair^^ I had just finished. 

My informant then pointed out to my obserration, in nfi 
and interesting succession, Bertholet, ChoisenUCtouffier, Cuvier) 
Denon, Humboldt, Gerard, La Place, Lanjuinais, LangK U 
Mercier, Past^iret, Pinel, Picard, Etirnne, Prony, Segur,8icird, 
La Cretelle, Geoffry, and many other distinguished personflfViA 
whose names or works I had long been acquainted. 

The opening of the Seance closed at once my list of qQestioMf 
and his very amusing replies. 1 held in my hand the <• ordredtt 
lectures;*^ and, thuugh acquainted with the subjects wliicb were 
to be discussed, I found it extremely difficult to follow Uie speak- 
ers, or rather the readers ; — the same unmarked enuncrationf 
monotonous equality, and psalroodising accent, as had d^^ 
me In some of the inferior actors of the Thlaire FrwK^ d»* 
tinguished the public recitations of the Institute. Not an laikij 
ion of voice, not a single variety of intonation ;—4ill wasnaaal 
and unemphatic, and comparable only to the drone of an uBta* 
nable bagpipe. His Excelleqqy, the Comte de Vaabhnc, 
opened the sitting, by a di90our$f which was the genuine ontioo 
of a minister of state, proving that, <• whatever is« is rigbt9'*8iu 
that the present happy position of France is the most favoari- 
ble to the cultivation of arts, learning, and science. 

He was answered by the Due de Richelieu, as president oftlie 
Sitting, in the same tone and tendency. On the subject of tbn 
reply, there is little to be said ; but 1 could not help observiiVt 
that the Due de Richelieu has prevented his celebrated pw- 
father from being the last grand Seigneur Francois; for W 
blood and high birth were never more finely represented, than ii 
the fine countenance, the noble aspect, and distinguished air a 
the present respresentative of that illustrious house. The Dtf 
de Richelieu is, indeed, the very personification of nobility. 

The Comte de Fontanes, as vice-president, pronounced adii- 
course on the Sfdemnity $ which was followed by tLMhMiftufBi 
Homer, by the Comte de Clioiaeul*Gouffier, president «f ^ 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. The name of tni 
eminent and interesting person was alone sufficient, to comn»i» 
my profound and unilivided attention to whatever he shouM "^ 
ter. The author of the delightful ^rraveU in Greece a^d M 
made for the benefit of science and of art, calculated to tmuae W 
lightest, and to instruct the gra?est» the aUo amkiasflM'of »* 
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Porte, vbo turned a placet usually arcepted as one of sordid 
profit, lo the purposes of knowledji^ and illtimmation. M. de 
CboLseul is also eminently respectable by his adherence to the 
family of the Bourbons, from principle and sentiment: when in- 
terest and ambition min^lit have pointed but to him a more cer* 
tain path to wealth and honours. 

The discours on Homer* a subject by no means pregnant with 
novelty, was followed by «< RefUxums 9ur la Marcfie actueUe des 
BeknceSf et sur kura Rapports avec la Society* [Reflections on the 
'actual progress of the sciences, and their relations with iytciety], 
pnmottnced with an unusual degree of vivacity b>Ciivier. Tiiis 
luminous and able discourse was irradiated with brilliant points^ 
and delivered with great animation. The ladies, by far th6 
most audible part of the assembly, in their manifestations of ap- 
probation, applauded almost every word— ^« C^esf charmantf-^' 
** Cest bean^* [It is charming.— It is fine]«i^with repeated «< bra^ 
T0«," followed* every sentence; and when M. Cnvier observed 
of j/eom, in his anient eulogium on its qualities, that it had one 
superiority over the human mind itself;— namely, that it was 
not « nLsceptibU rd de fatigue ni de distractum** [not susceptible 
either of fatigue or of absence]^ a hundred pretty lips were heard 
to echo «< Jihl que cUst justte^ et Jin et ingefdeux!*^ [Ah ! how 
jttstt how fine, how ingenious] and one lady, observing that I 
sdmired the energy of enunciation of this great naturalist, re- 
narked to me, •• Madamef voilA comme an parte daiu voire chain- 
ire des communes 9 ^est cepasT^ [Madame, it is in that man- 
ner they speak in your House of Commons ! Is it not ?] 

A short time after this my first view of M. Cuvier, 1 had the 
pleasure of joining his Satuntay-evening circle, at his osi n house 
in the Jardin des Plantes [Garden of Plants],*— *and I confess, I 
admired the amiable man in the bosom of a charming happy fa- 
mily, all smiling round him» as much as I had done the cele- 
brated phihtsopher, in the public sittings of the Institute. 

M. Cuvier gave place to M. Quatremere de Quincy, perpbtu-, 
a] secretary of the class des beaux arts [fine arts], who pronoun- 
ced a discourse on the monuments of art, «« dus d la Restaura- 
turn! SI** [fruits of the Restoration] and the sitting was termi- 
aated by a poetical epistle from the late M. Dncis, the transla- 
tor of Sliakspeare, to the Chevalier de Boufflers, and read by 
Mons. Campenon, member of the dasse des belles lettres. 

Something wearied by tbe discordant and declamatory tones 
I bad so long listened to, and not particularly edified or enter- 
tained by the subjects or comp«»sitions of the various discourses, 
I felt both my ear and spirits relieved by the breaking up of the 
Institute, which upon tbe whole gave me an impresNion little 
lavottrable to incorporated bodies of learnings or confraternities 

PART ii« q 
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I 

of taBte. Surh sociHies, more ada|>(^dt perlMip6» ta the tuMMf 
and vanity <if medim-rity and preteH«ioi»9 muf presc^nt 4^n object 
and ^ive a direction t<i inferior ability. But Homer and Ossiatiy 
and Milton nnd Sfiak8|iearey were of no Acadeii)> ; and ArU- 
totie, wlio gave rulfs to iitiiers, received the prinriples of bj^ 
own from nature only. Lrariiifd academief and literary re- 
Tie\ft8 belon^f perhapst to the decline of national literature— 
They are at least never found existing in its infancy* rarely ia 
its prirof* Engines to preJMdice public taste, or to bias it§ 
judgmept* they may give currency to second rate talent* or afford 
temporary opuosition to superior genius ; — but their fiats be- 
longing tfi their own day* and governed by its passions maf 
amuse, but will scarcely influence pisterity. Th^ ««one Milton'^ 
vill still reach the immortality which nature meaat to be his 
birth-right ; nhen the name of his critical reviewer* now rescued 
from obscurity by the ridicule attached to it, abal) b^ forgotten* 
even with that claim to preservati<»n« 

While the loNtitute thus presented a sort of bird's-eye v'ww of 
fbe talent of France* it did not concentrate all that was estima- 
ble in its genius and its worth ; and I counted it amniiK ^^^ 
proudest pHvilfges enjoyed during my residence in thatrountryi 
that I was mxaslonally permitted to behold those* on wIiob the 
worid's eye bad been so long fixed* but who bad now withdraws 
in weariness or indignation* in sorrow or Infirmity from iU 
gaze. Too often* however* this valuable privilege was over- 
shadowed by sadness ; toi> often the hope it held forth was frus- 
trated* by the precarioosness of malaily* or the suddenness of 
dissolution. Chenier* De Liile* Le Brun* Boufflei*s* Ducis, SU 
Pierre* had but recently paid the debt of nature* when 1 arrived 
in France; and she too* whose name is never there pnmounced 
but with eyes that glisten* and tones that melt* the sublime* the 
tender Madame Cottin* with ber true woman's genius* was 
likewise no more; and where 1 sought for traces of ber life* 
I found but the histi>ry of her virtues.f 

Of that brilliant constellation of genius and philosophy* which 
shed a lustre upon tlie reign of Louis XV.« a few even still lin^ 
ger on the horizon of literature. 1 be Abbe Morillet* the do||€a 

^ These observations do not extend to scienttiic apademiest but are haxard- 
edy as applying exclusively to arts, ^?erned in their own nature by taste and 
opinion* 

f Madame Cottin was one of the most popular writers in France. She united 
all suflTrap^es in ber favour $ and the modest simplicity and blumeless excel- 
lence of her life have contributed jj^rea ly .o her popularity. Without beauty, 
almost without those (i^aces which supply its place, Madame de Cottin in> 
spired two ardent and fatal passions, which ceased only with the lives of ber 
lovers. Her youngs kinsman^ Monsieur D***, shot himself in ber g-ardea ; bis 
unsuccessful aad sexagenary rival. Monsieur **** poisoned himself afhaiacda 
it it saidy of a paMion eqtuilly hopeless and unbecoming bis years. 

♦v 
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4e la UUifiaJtufe [the tt^^ntor of Iitefature], still tivrs, (at least I 
hope he livps) maifitaining ti» th(< last sotnethiftf; of that ethereal 
glow, which Marinontei descHbes as brighteninjs: every sphere 
in Which he sbon<^. I was honoured by an invitation and most 
kind message, through his excellent and amiable niece^ a true 
Aniignnei sayfngf, that the moment he was able to sit op in hrs 
bed> be vroirid be glad to receive mr : for it Is long since even 
tliat privilege had been granted him« by age and infirmity. — ^To 
Und tife Abb£ Moriliet still living, was t(» me a subject of plea- 
8tifaMe astotvistiment. Fhe friend of Voltaire, of Rousseau, 
Diderot^ and Marmcmtel, whose name is to be found in every 
page of the history of the last sixty years of the French Iit6- 
raitire ! 

Marmontel* compares the humour of the Abbe Moriliet to that 
of Swift, «rho, he observes, alone surpassed him in lea tours iU 
pUiisanterieJineinent ironiqtus [turnB of wit finely ironical]. *• II 
'St montraitf^^ says Mat'montef, «< a no$ diners avee une dme oH- 
n>erte et Jtrme^ et dans ht canr autant de justice que dam Vesprit*^ 
[He showed himself at our dinners with a soul open and flrni, 
aind a heart as cori'ect as his mind]. To this rharming charac- 
ter he adds, that his conversation was line smirce dHdSes sainei, 
puresi profmdes qui^ sans jamais tarir, ne dihordoit jamais^* [a 
spring of ideas salutary, pure -and deep, which was never eit- 
hausted and nevet- overflowef!].— s>The Abbg Moriliet was the 
intimate friend of Diderot; and when the latter was attacked 
by PaMssot, in his comedy of •* LtS FAifosopte«,'*— Moriliet be- 
oame the chaiflpioh of tb^ god of his idolatry, in a little i^orlE; 
called « the Vision/^ It was in this work, that Sf>me lines, of- 
fensive to Mad^fiie de Robeck, the protectresfi of Palissot, caused 
n itttre de cachH to be issued against the Abb£, who for an idle 
pleasantry was thrown into the Bastille ; and his imprisonment 
would have tertninated in banishotent, but for tlie timely inter- 
cession of Matlame La Duchesse de Lutenibourg, who^ at th6 
instigation of Rousseau, went in person to Tersailles to solicit 
the minister St. Florentin ; and finally obtained the release (if 
the captive^ whose imprisonment and emancipation were eaoaf- 
ly the result of undue inflttence, strongly characteristic of tbc^ 
times. 

The Abbe Moriliet, the dear friend of Diderot, who had neariy 
lost his reason in the donjan of Vinrennes; — r>f Marmontel, who 
had been thrown into the Bastille for reciting a humoun>us sa- 
tire ; — of Rousseau, banished for the novelty of his paradoxes ; 
-—of Voltaire, to whom, the night before his death, the court sent 

• Marmontel was married to a niece of the Abb^ Morillel, whose eharmft 
and virluea he haa celebrated in his own delightful M^nret. 
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a kttrt de eachiU and the parltatnnit a writ of pri$e de tarph 
himself the vie tim of the abuse of power, delegated to so niMiy 
corrupt hands ;— the Abbe Morillet was naturally led to favour 
a revolution, \ihich promised the annihilation of evils so fatal 
to the liberty, reason, and happiness of mankind. He was anieiig 
its eaily and strenuous advocates ; and bad previously distin- 
guished himself among the econtimists of the ministry of Tar- 
got, His « Manuel dts Fnquisiteurs^**—** M^moires etndrt la 
Campagnie des l?Mte«;''— his •* Traiti des DOkes et dea FtmaP 
[Manual of Inquisitors — Memoirs against the India Company— 
bis Treatise on Pleasure and Pains], and his writings on public 
aronomyf and general thfories of commerce, &c. Ate. obtained 
his reception into the MadHnie Franqaise, in the place of VAhhi 
Milot.* 

A short time before I arrived in Paris, at the advanced age of 
niuety^ he had fractured a limb, which had increased his general 
infirmities, and confined him perpetually to his bed. But he 
talked of recovery, — receiving viaits, — at times e&bibited his 
faculties in full force,— and still emitted some of those sparks 
of Rabelaisian humour, attributed to bim by coteroporary wits. 
But he never rose from his pillow during my residence at Pa- 
ris, and when I left it, he was, I understood, at the last extre- 
mity. 

The once gay, gallant, eccentric Due de Brancas assured ne, 
through the medium of his friend and physician, the excellent 
and ingenious Doctor Montcgre, that if 1 would venture f« see a 
cross old man, as soon as his health would permit, he would be 
happy to receive me. 

In a " cross old man** verging on eighty, it Is difficult to re* 
cal the brilliant, witty, eccentric Comte de Lauraguais; the 
lover of Sophie Arnoult,f the author of a Mmoirtt interesting 
by the pleasantry, humour, and wit, of its composiilons, if not 
by its subject ; and once among the leaders of th^ise in Francs 
who, to the fear and horror of the court of Versailles, first be- 
came infected with the disease then called the Mglomafde. The 
Due de Brancas was among the earliest and most passionate ad- 
mirers of the government of England, where he resided in 1779, 
and brought back to France those principles, in favour of a 
free constitution, which, for twenty years before the RevolntioD, 

• The Abb^ Morillet wa» aroong^ the veterans of literatiire, whom Buona- 
parte liberaUy pt- nsioned. A short time before 1 left Paris, it was understodd 
that the kin|7 also had granted htm an annuity. 

f The Uiic de Br&ncHS demanded of his physicians, whether ernnd coan. 
kill ? being answered " that it wot potaibte,** he immediately flew to Sophie 
Arnoulty ami urjjed her to commence a suit against the Prince D*HeniB| who 
was at that time wearying her with his addrttses. 
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were QniTereaUy receiTed and difli*u6sed ainf>iig the thinking part 
of a natioDy to wliuoi tliey were only known as Utopian theo* 
riea. 

When the Due de Brancas (then Conitf; de Lauragais,) first 
appeared at courts after his return frt>uii England, Louis XVL 
asked in an ironical tone, «* what he had learned there ?" 

Ji penser. <9iiv" [To think. Sire!] replied the Duke bowing; 
— «• a pander les cncvaux^* [to look after horses!] replied tho 
King diBdaint'(illy,4ind turned on his heel. 

1 believe Maupertiiis has observed that, « U corps humam est 
wn fruit qui est vertjusque d la vieiUesse; It moment de la mort est 
la maturity** [the human b«Mty is a Truit which is green till old 
age ; the moment of death is its maturitj^. This curious hy* 
pothesis seems strictly applicable to the French temperament. 
Time rather mellows than withers its powers, and the last 
hours of life are neither the most feeble, nor the least precious 
of |)r<i|onged existence. With a constitution greatly impaired^ 
anil almost a confirmed valetudinarian, the Duke de Brancas 
still retains great brilliancy and force of mind ; and, after hav- 
ing run tlie rounds of pleasure, politics and literature, he is 
involved, in the decline of life, in si .dies adapted to- the 
Ti|;our, it may be almost said, the illusions of its dawn. 
Engaged in metaphysi(!al pursuits, ami studies of the most 
profound abstraction, the once gay, gallant de Lauragais, the 
votary of the graces, is found surrounded by vcdumesof philoso- 
phy an<i metaphysics, still giving his decided preference to every 
thing that is English; the works of our best metaphysicians are 
his constant study and delight ; and Locke, Priestly, and Stuart 
are now usurping the place of the ** Oentil Bemari^^^ << Des Muses 
&iiUantes9*^ and the Memoires^ and light literature, which once 
formed the library of a I" renchman of rank and fashion. 
********** 

«( Parmi mes connoissances^^* says Marmontel, ** Uy avoit i 
Paris unjeune homme^ appelli Suard^ d'un esprit finf dilii^j'i^tep 
et sage; d^un curactire aimable* d*un commerce doux d Hunt ; as^ 
sf s& imbu de belles lettreSf parUmt bien, Scrivant d*un style pur, aisif 
nature^ et du meHleure gout ; discret surtantf et rlseroi^ avec des 
sentimens honn^tes^^ [Anumg my acquaintances, says Marmontel, 
tlH*re was at Paris a young man named SuanI, whose mind was 
delicate, acute, correct and sensible; his disposition was amiablef 
bis manners mild and affable ; he was well versed in the belles 
lettres, he talked well, he wrote with taste, and in a style pure, 
easy, and natural ; abfive all, he was discreet, prudent, and had 
the best principles]. When the original of this amiable fucture, 
at the distance of nearly sixty years from the moment in which 
it was drawn, was announced to me in my own apartments in 
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Pali^t fhe name of Buard was not keard ii^itlioat eoiotloas e| 
pleasure and inierpst. The youtU exreptet), ihe resemblamT k 
the picture was still iierfect. The c bararter* the manners 4 
Monsieur Suard» imssess* at this nifinient^ all the mildness, huz- 
Tity^ and anitabilitj, attributed to them by his friend Maroiontfl] 
but he is no Inn^er a >oun^ debutant in the world ff»f literature, 
« assc» itnihu de beUes Idtrtsf* [well versed in the belles Ifttres]] 
he has for more than twenty jaars filled the place of HcrHain 
perp^tuel to the French Academy* ami succeeding immediately to 
his friend MarmonteU in that high office, ficcnpies the first na- 
gisferial chair of the literarj empire, once solicited with such 
warmth and anxiety by contending wits. 

l^Dnsieur Suard whs received into the French academj in 
ir74f with his friend the Abbe de Lille ; and, as lie himself re- 
lated to me, in spite nf the intrigues of the celebrated Marerhat 
Due de Richelieu, wh<» presented these two elegant writers, wA 
excellent men^ to Louis XV. as •• BneydopSdistis /** a term whirhi 
at that time, was the m^st fearful and fiflTensive to royal ears. Is 
his dUcours de t^ption. M. Suard made nvany strong ;illfisJoB0 
to the t*esistance offere^l tn the prv>gress of pitilosophy, and ills- 
Ibinathiri ; and ingehioimly olmerved, *< que Pesprit est cemme um 
^tofite, dent on ne saurait arreter la vSgitathUf sans tajaire pri/* 
fTite rtiind Is like a (danti if its growth is stopped, it pertsiit-s], 
When the Due d^ Richelieu learned the election of thn two » E^ 
VfcUipHUtes^^ he forswore ihe Academy ; exclaiming with great 
Tifdence : << Ce^t un despatistne inioleraUe^ chacnn yfait ee qvfi 
'eeuV* [it Is an intolerable despotism^ every one does what In 
j^leasesj. 

It was In this « discours de rseeptionf*' that M. Suard made u 
Enthusiastic iloge on Voltaire, uhich inas the foundation of their 
friendship, and the origin of their intimacy 5 <* and never,'* (ofc- 
served M. Suard, speaking on the subject of his iflnstrioas 
friend) •< never was his name mentioned in the Sfttiitgs of the 
Academy, that it was not followed with shouts of applause.**-- 
The friend <>f Turgot, of Condorcet, and of Voltaire, and if^- 
mattsed himself as an EnoydopHinte^ M. SuanI could scarcely 
fail to be among the advocates of the first reynlution^ for it wtf 
a cause that then embraced all the genius and worth of the iii» 
tion, with much of its rank and much of its opulence. WM 
the reign of terror anise out of the frightful fermentation pX\m 
extraordinary and unparalleled event, M. Saard Was aiioi^ 
Ihe many ^ hose principles of moderation marked them oat m 
victims of persecution, to the infuriate and the anti-revfdutionsrf 
faction ; and he was among the number of the diportts \}f^^\ 
ported] to Ca\enne. After his return to France, ami the elevs* 
tioo of Buonaparte to the imperial throde, Saard was btsA 
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qiember of the legion of Uonort and preserved his dMJDguMw 
eft plare in the aradeiny* thoii|;h , Napo|pnn« with his wonted 
fUiivete and iinpatienie was heard to say* m Moniieur Suard^ e»U 
il toujours Secretaire perpetud de rjcadimie^' fls Monsieur Suard 
^i^ajs perpetual secretary of the A<*»derny?j 

M. Suard is omsidfred as well affected to the reigning go- 
vernqfient; fur though <« rebellion lay in his way," as Faistaff 
Bay-:, yet eighty is not an gge» in wi^ich a man would be likely 
« iofnd a/' 

The King, in 18li, created M. Suanl officer of the Legion of 
H^mor, and Censeur Royal honor aire! I was indebted to the lovely, 
the pleasant Countess 6. ile la Bocheraurault, for my acquaint- 
aare with Monsieur and Madame Suard, to >\hose m,ree$ I had a 
y^ry kind and frequent invitation* Madame de Suard, the friend 
of Mademoiselle de L^bspinasse, and of many other distinguished 
women of that day, was once celebrated for her beauty, and is 
still distinguished by her literary acquirements. The guest of 
Yoltaire, at Ferney, and cm the list of his female favourites, when 
it was observed to him that if all his wi»rks were lost, they would 
i^e found in the head of Madame Suard, he replied : *• lis doivetU 
done etre bien corrigts*^ [Tiiey ought then to be well corrected]. 

Madame Suard always spoke to me of YDltaire, with a vene- 
ration the most profound and filial. To judge of the amiability 
f»f bis character, she said it was necessary to live under the same 
roof v%ith him. She asked him one day, why he kept the melan* 
cboly picture of the Colas* family, which hung at the foot of 
hia bed, always before his eyes; he replied that he had become 
identified with them and their misfortunes ; and that, until he 
bad redeemed all that was then redeemable of their wrongs, he 
should never laugh, without feeling self reproach. When he gave 
up his time, his talents, his peace, in the cause of this unfortu- 
nate family, (added Mademoiselle Suard,) his efforts caused a 
general emrition in scK'iety, << (fetoit un sotUevement du cobur uni- 
vtrsel** [it was an universal rising of the heart]. 

Madame Suard is author of ** Madame de MiintenoUf piente 
par elle-mime^ [painted by herself,] and some other literary 
productions, to which her modesty has declined lending her 
name. 

I was one evening at the Princess de Ilenin^s, once so cele- 
brated for her beauty, and always so distinguished for the ez- 
'cellence of a disposition, to which her fine countenance is « a 
/air indea?," and conversing with the venerable Princesse do 
Foix, to whom I had' been just introduced, when a gentleman 
was' presented to me by the almost startling name of the Comte 
Laliy Tollendal. Ireland should be proud to know that a cha- 
racter, so marked by worth and talent, and particularly distifi- 
guisbed by those virtues whichi belonging to nature^ honour. 
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every coiifitry in which they appear, that Lally TollfnU 
claims her as his native land* « At least/' said Monsieur Tot*, 
lendal* •« it is so by sentiroenty as it was by birth-riKht tony 
artrestors." H^ adtSe^, that his family belonged /to the county 
of Galw^y ; and he made roe repeat the word Connaught to biiDy 
till he mastereii the pronunciation. It is well known that the 
last line traced by that hand, which had traced ao many for 
immortality 9 — the last line ever written by Yoltaire, was ad- 
dressed to Lally Tullt-ndaKthe virtuous and successful chafDpiAn 
of the honour of a legally murdered father, who placed on the 
criminal seat, bared his breast, and asked whether that was tlie 
recompense bestowed on fifty years* service ?* 

The fate of this wronged father determined the cast of the cbi- 
racter ol the son ; and the influence of a first and powerful im- 
presrtion betrayed itself through the course of his life and actions, 
— -formt'd liis eloquence, and decided his principles.^— He finndf 
or fancied he found, in the history and life of Staffordy an allego- 
ricHi model of injured and condemned virtue, m liich associated 
with all the feelings of his heart and genius, and made the death 
of this tyrannical minister, but ill-requited friend, the subject of 
a tragedy. When this production was read to Gibbon, at Lau* 
sanne, he observed, **Iknorp noWf how Tacitus would hexe am- 
posed a tragedy.** 

In 1795, the Co^ite Lally Tollendal published in London an 
** Essai /ustoriqtie sur la Vie de "Uiomas Weutroorth^ Comte deStaf- 
Jbrd** [Historical Essay on the Life of Thomas Wentwortb, Earl 
of Stalford]. This worlu reprintod in 1814, as applicable to tiie 
times, is suppnseil to exhibit a confession of his p<ilitical princi- 
ples, and a defence against a charge of political apostacy ; to 
which something like tergiversation in his conduct, had sub- 
jected him. He had already made it in his tragedy, on the same 
subject :— 

** Ah ! pour cet droits dti peuple et pour la liberty. 
Nut n'sL fait plus que moi, tonner ia \6r\\6* 
par des freins plus puissans, nul n'a voulu restreindre 
Ce pouvoir, qu'il nous faut et respecter, et craindre { 
Mats quand j*ai vu de loin, dans tous ces zdlateura, 
Bien moins descitoyens, que des conspirateurs, 
L'un meltant ^ prixd'or sea passions facttces, 
Ne parlant de vertu, que pour teindre les vices, 
L'autre avide d'honneurs, indigene d*y monter, 
Voulant punir la main, qui d&t s'en Icarter**' 

Et ce peuple ^g^ar^, qui d'abtme en abtpe. 
On conduit an malheur, par les sentiers du crime, 
H6iAS ! j*ai dd Tr^mir ; et je me suis arm^. 
Pour I'^tat en p^ril, pour fe trdne opprim^.** 

* See DifcowTi du Camie de Lally ToUendal, en guaUi^ de curateitr ^ la Mi* 
tHoire da Cemte du LoUff^eonp^re, ir83. 
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[Ah ! for the rights of the people and for liberty, no one has thundered the 
truth oftener than 1 have. No one would huve curbed wiih a stronger rein 
the power which we ou|^ht ro respect and to fear ; but when I hare seen <n all 
thtrse zealots, leas of citizens than of conspirators— one selling for gold his 
factious passions, and only ulhing of virtue lo give u colourin|^ to vice, ano- 
ther greedy of hono«irs which he is unworthy of possessing, vowing vengeance 
against the hand whicif removes them from his reach -^ 

And this aiisguided people falling from one abyss to another, and hastening 
to misery by the pathsof crime— Alas! fought to tremble; and 1 have armed 
myself in defence of the state in danger, and of the throne oppressed]. 

The life of the £arl of Stafford \h partially sketrhedt and 
varoiJy colouredf b^ the amiable author's own feelings. His 
hero \fi a victinif a virtuous nian innocently suffering the penalty ' 
of rTinie-*-but never tlie advocate and rainlster of an undue in- 
fluence of the crowh» which ended in the sacrifice of the prince^ 
who abandoned hinif-^never the heartless oppressor of an unfor- 
tunate country^ to whose misery his measures of coercion and 
injustice so greatly contributed ; that country, of which Lally 
Tollendal boasts of being a native, and of whose long sufferings 
he observes, **M%la guerre des Tartares ; ni les brigandages des 
^N^ninandet nj la persecution du DioclSHan n^offre rien de plus 
horrible** [Neither the wars of the TartArs, the robberies of the 
NormanSfOr the persecution of Dioclesian offer any thing more 
horrible]. 

The Comte de Ldly Tollendal enjoys that high consideration 
in Fraye due to his talents and his virtues. The early friend 
of La Fayette, and Malesherbes, he iiow takes his seat among 
the constitutional members of the fiouse of peers, and is among 
the most distinguished ornaments of the private circles of Parts. 
Full, to corpulence, in his person ; his air, manner, and tone of 
conversation, are thfit of a Qian still in the prime of lifct and 
early habituated to the first ranks of society. 

The name of La Fayette has long been consecrated to fame ; 
and his existence has been so intimately woven Into the history 
of his country, that her records and her chronicles must have 
mouldered into nothing, ere his renown shall be forgotten, or the 
memory of his deeds have faded into qbliviou. The recent and 
extraordinary events, which again, for the moment, forced this 
modern Cindnnatus from his plough, to assmt in councils, which 
had for their object the fate of an empire, have brought him be- 
fore the eyes of the world, in all the original splendour fif his 
long-tried virtue; and have naturally refreshed recoUectionSf 
which time might have tarnished, or policy discoloured or re- 
pressed. 

The Marquis de la Fayette appeared at the French courts to 
which his rank hid called bim> while yet a boy. Too young to 
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bf* insensible tn its pleasurc8» bat too noble to be tainted by iti 
corruptions, he obstinately refused aidare, voluntarily offered to 
him, as tlie 8ti*pping-stone to such honours as courtiers eagerly 
solirit. He bad already^ at the age of sixteen, felt and ai*know- 
leflged another vocation. The star of political liberty i^m at 
that period observed rising brightly in the west* and La Fajette 
vas among the first who went forth from a distant land, to wor> 
ship it. The young and illustrious pilgrim was received mith 
joyous admiration by those, whose caune he came to defewL 
Ttie genuine French cavalier entered the American army, as i 
simple volunteer, and fought his way to military distinction, till 
his own feats obtained for him that rank, which his modesty and 

Sride had before rejected, as an unmerited gift. He was mad^ 
laj(»r-Qeneral by Washington, who opposed his valour to 
the experience of Clinton, and to the skill of Cornwallis. Alter 
having received a sword from the hands of Franklin* presented 
by the American states, he returned to France, the leader of 
armies, the counsellor of statesmen, and the friend of philoso- 
phers, at the premature age of twenty-two ! \ \ 

The court and the jieople alike came forward to receive and 
welcome the young hero, who had reflected such credit on his 
country ; who united the gay, gallant, fearless spirit' of ancient 
chivalry, to the mf>dem principles of philosophical liberty. His 
mission to France, in which he was joined with Franklin, to ob- 
tain men and money from the government, for the promotion of 
the American cause, watf eminently successful. The court did 
not then foresee the result of its own mistaken and selfish poli- 
cy. Governed by every -day expediency, it sought only to feed 
a flame, which consumed the strength of England ; and little 
dn*amed that fnim that flame a spark would proceed, which 
would eventually kindle the inflammable massKollected* within its 
own bosom. 

It was after the peace with America, that Greneral La Fayette 
visiting once more the land of his early and successftd enterprise, 
was received in the congress of the United States, with a sort of 
Roman triumph ; while his journey through the villages was one 
perpetuated ^ene of joy and festivity. On his return to £urope, 
in 1785, he travell^* thrr»ugh Germany, and brought even to the 
court of the Cesars, as he bad .done to the pavilions of Yer- 
8aiiles,the spirit of a pure and antique attachment to liberty, with 
the graces of a gallant Sfddier, and accomplished gentleman; and 
be was received by Joseph the Second, and Frederick the Great, 
with flattering distinction. It was in accompanying the latter 
to hb reviews, that he had an opportunity afforded him of close 
observation of the military genius of that royal tactician^ with 
which be doubtless enriched bis own experience. 
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A restless activity in the cause of all that is great or good, 
united the efforts of General La Fayette to those of Malesherbes; 
for the araelioraticHi of the condition of the French protestants; 
and» at the same time* he devoted his powers and fortune to the 
gradual ^*edealption of the blarks. Whilp the court of Versailles 
protected the Barbary corsainit he opposed the measure at 
horoe» and assisted Jefferson in his league against that piratical 
bandy so long the shame and scourge of Europe. Califd to the 
assembly of the Notables, in 1787, La Fayette was the first to 
raise his voice for the suppression of Utters-de-cachet, and of state 
prisons; to obtain a fftvnurable decree for the French protest- 
ants, and to propose a national assembly to France ! <« ^tioi /*' 
said the timid courtier* the Count D * * * *, **vous Jaites la 
motion des itoU-ginirauxf^ «< Ei mimt mieux que cela P^ [What 
— ^}'ou make the motion of the states-general 7— And better even 
than that], replied La Fayette. 

The part which General La Fayette took in the first revolu- 
tion, was too conspicuous to require at the present day a minute 
detail. Actuated exclusively by the love of his country* liivS mo- 
tives and conduct have, however, been alike calumniated by the 
emigrants and the jacobins ; to whose selfishness and personality 
bis example and his .influence were equally opposed ; and while 
the family of Louis XVl. rejected his proRVred assistance, in 
distrust of his exertions in the cause of freedom, he was already 
marked out for destruction by the clubs, for his strenuous at- 
tachment to constitutional monarchy. The spirit by which he 
was governed, cannot be better displayed, than in his reply to 
the eagi^r enthusiasm of the mob ; wiien, in the day of his bright- 
est popularity,, the ever-memorable fourteenth of July, he ex- 
claimed to those who pressed round him, **Mme% Us amis du 
peupUf mais rtstrvex PaveugU 8oumi$non pour la fei, et Ptnttunu 
siasme pour la UberW* [Li>ve the friends of the people, but re- 
member submission to the laws, and enthusiasm for liberty]. 

When the march of the revolution was interrupted, and its 
objects frustrated by the intrigues of fac*tion, and the fury of 
democracy. La Fayette exposed- himself steadily to the colossal 
and disorganising power of the Jacobinp. «1^ It r^gne du 
€lub$f** he exclaimed, •' anianti par vouSf foise place ou regru de 
la loff^ [May the reign of the clubs (annihilated by you) give 
place to the reign of the law*] But his genius and his senti- 
ments no longer belonged to that day of blood. Denounced by 
the JacobinSf and brought to trial by their machinations, his 
conduct placed him above the reach of their ralumniesy aad 
he was acquitted. When, however, the sanguinary law of pro- 
scription was fulminated against him, he disdained to degrade 
bimsdf by an oseluess defence. Accompanied by bis friend 
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Maubourg, nt whom tie himself obsertcs, «runion avec thai at 
aussi andenne que twtre vie** [hid union with me l8 as old as cor 
lives;] and by his aid-de-carnp» Alexandne Lameth, he quitted 
the polluted territory of his country. « 

The objert of the patriot fugitives wis, to gain either the 
neutral states of Holland or England ; and they bad already 
Safely arrived beyond the fmntiers of France, when they were 
taken by a corps of Austrian troops, and delivered over to the 
|)ower of the coalition. Sent successively, as prisoners of war, 
to the fortresses of Luxembourg, Wezel, Magdeboiirg, and 01- 
mutz, their patriotism was punished by privations and hardships, 
which exceeded the rigours of inquisitorial severity. La Fayette 
Was soon separated from the companions of his flight ; and worn 
out by suffering and persecution, he was dying in the dungeons 
of WezeL when a ray of hope was offered to his despair by Pre- 
. derick William ; who proposed, as the purchase of his liberty, 
that he should/urnuA a plan against France ; ungrateful Prance ! 
in whose cause he then suffered. The energy of his replj, 
evinced his high disdain of the shameless proposal. « No, never,^ 
said Mr. Fox, s|>eaking of this event, <« never could such perfidy 
approach that heart, which never, for one moment, ceased to 
nourish the sacred 6re of patriotism, the purest and most re- 
ligious.*' 

At length the moment of liberation arrived ; a liberation, for 
which La Fayette was more indebted to the good feeling of an 
individual, than to compatriot genenisfty or national repentance. 
It was u|K)n his own responsibility, that Buonaparte made the 
Surrender of La Fayette, Maubourg, and Bureau de Puzy, 
(Lameth had previously been delivered, through the ititercession 
of his mother,) an article in the treaty, which he dictated to 
Austria, at Leoben* In this clause the directory were so far 
from participating, that they then refused to reverse the out- 
lawry of those, whom their general had thus restored to libert}.^ 
I have heanl General La Fayette retert to the obligation he thus 
incurred to the late Emperor, ^^ith sentiments of the warmest 
gratitude ; but in this instance, his feelings held no influenci^ 
over a conduct invariably governed by principles. 

• The American government were laudably active to procure La t*ayettc's 
release. When Washing'ton had in vain reclaimed him of the Austrian go> 
▼ernment. clandestine attempts were made, by American agents, to procore 
his escape, which were so far successful that they succeeded in releasing- him 
from Oimutz. But the general being wounded in the adventure, he was reta- 
ken within eight leag\ie8 of his prison. It is reported, that when Madancie 
La Payette solicited ihe Emperor in her husband's favour, he made her 'his 
singular answer : •« JTai hn main$ lUeif* [My hands are tiedj If this be true, 
there was st the time but sne cabinet capable of exerting sucli an influence ; 
mid a BAton would be the last to'belieTe the <* damning ule/' /^^ 
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. Betorned to his coniitry, h^ rennftined ^etdy to those ptinci- 
Iks which bad guided him through lire,—- which had led him to 
the dederts of America, — v^hich had iftspltvd him in the conflicts 
of revolutionary France^-^had shielded him from the corruption 
of courts* and consoled him in the dungeons of captivity. When 
be discovered that his opinions of th& character and views of 
Buonaparte were ill founded, that he who had generously un- 
locked his own chains, was already engaged ita weaving shackle 
fer his conntrjy he brf)ke off all intercourse wttl^ his deliverer, 
Tefiised the share offered to him in pujblic affairs, decUned the 
senatorial dignity anxiously pressed on his acceptance, and by 
Us bold restrictive vote against the consulship for life, snapped 
for ^ver the tye, which, under the paramount influence of grati- 
tude, had for a moment bound him to aman»wbose views differ- 
ctso widely from his own. 

Firm of purpose, steady, inflexible, pursuing with the same 
ondeviating step the luminous path of patriotism, from which 
itnbit^n bad never seduced, nor interest misled him, he retreat- 
ed from public life, sheathed a sword, no lonser to be brandished 
10 the cause of freedom* )and forgot, in the simple occupations of 
bis farm, that he had once shared and influenced the destinies of s 
^n empire. Refusing inflexibly to boW before the sun of impe- 
rial power, he accepted his reiraite de giniralf and gave himself 
op exclusively to the endearments of domestic life, the pursuiUi, ' 
of literature kni science, and the interests and improvements of 
*affricfi!tttre. 

Grneral La Fliyette had, early in life, sacrificed a large part 
of hts fortuiie to the popular cause; and it was in the name of 
thirt tause, be Was deprived of nearly all that his prodigality 
^ permitted himn to reserve. He had refused emoluments 
^d restitutions fn the two hemispheres, but the territories of 
the Dutchess de Koailles, who was guillotined by Robespierre, 
! ^«^ restored to her son-rn-law, which placed him, on his rc- 
^wufe to Prance, at the heaci of a property at least competent 
! to Ins desires. 

General La Fayette had married a daugliter of the illustrious 

* Was of Noailles ; and the history of female virtue and female 

heroism presents nothing more rare in excellence, than the life 

; and character of Madame La Fayette.— «• Such characters,*^ — 

' ^ys Charles Fox, speaking of this admirable pair,~<* should 

fwish in the annab of the worldt and live to posterity , when kings 

^ the crowns they wear must have mmUdered into dust" — 

I 'fhile La Fayette, rescued by flight from the scaffold in France, 

lay incarcerated in the dungeons of Olmutz, his devoted wife, 

, H^icertain even of his existence, and saved herself, by the death 

ot Robespierre, from the guiHottney where so many of her family 
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Jiad periahedf sent her young and onlj son to tbe care and pnn 
tection of General Washingtiin ; and, accompanied bj her twii 
daughters, with a constitution already broken down by sttflMw 
and grief, she hastened to Vienna^ and obtained an interTiew 
with the Bnipen>r» at whose feet she solicited permission to en- 
tomb herself and her children in the dungeon of h/er husband. , 
This was all tliat was asked, and all that was obtained. On tbe I 
point of falling a victim to conjugal tenderness^ reduced aluiast 
to the grave b^ a few months* confinement, amidst noxious va« 
pours and unwholesome damps, the permission she solicited t» 
go to Vienna, to consult a physician, was only granted her ob 
the proviso of never returning to 01mutz« The alternative was 
instantly accepted, and Madame de la Fayette composed henelf 
for death, in the arms and the dungeon of her husband. His 
delivery produced a reprieve to a life so precious. He borp her 
to her native France, to her own patrimcmial woods of La 
Grange. Revived, not irescued, she lived to behold the return 
of hf r brave son* the re-union of her family, and then sunk into 
the tomb. ' 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, he deputed his bro- 
ther Joseph to solicit Gkneral La Fayette's acceptance of the 
peerage. « Should I ever again appear on the scene of public 
life,*' replied La Fayette to the ex-king of Spain» « it can only 
be as a representative of the people.'' He was acrordingly 
elected) by bis own department, a member of the corp$ UtgiMUS&Ji^ 
and, as he himself expressed it, in the chamber of deputies, •< a 
veteran in the cause of liberty, a stranger to tbe spirit of fac- 
tion ;" he exhibited in 1816» to his country, a bright untarnish- 
ed model of the frue, pure, incorruptible constitutionalists of 
1789;-«who8e views for the liberty and happiness of their couih 
try had been successively and effectually frustrated, by the sor- 
did selfishness of antiquated privilege, by the facti(»u8 intrigues 
of sanguinary democracy, and by the aspiring views of bold, 
boundless, and despotic ambition. 

At the expiration of thirty years, La Fayette appeared before 
his country, with the same immutability of principle, the same 
energy of spirit and force of eloquence, as was possessed by hiiSf 
to whom America raised statues, ere manhood had shed its 
dawn upon his cheek ! — to whom the military spirit of ^ranre de- 
voted a sword of victory, formed out of the dungeon-bars of the 
Bastile, which he had broken / 

It was among the generous feelings of Buonaparte, (and he 
had not a few,) to hold the virtues of La Fayette in veneration. 
When intelligence was brought him, to tlie Bourbon Uiyseet 
pending tbe discussions respecting the dictatorship, that La 
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F'ayette was in the tribune, haranguing the assembly ; he rei- 
terated the disastrous intelligence: — ^«* La Fa>elte in the tri- 
bune ! !*' while a spoont with which he was trifling, fell from hh 
hand ; and his altered countenaoce proclaimed his conviction, 
that •< all was over.** 

The conduct of La Fayette during this most eventful period, 
when he invoked the representatives of the people << to rally 
round the national standard of 1789 ;'' when he asserted that 
*' it belonged to them to defend the honour and independence of 
France against the pretensions of the enemy f* is fresh in every 
recdilection. But it may not be uninteresting to those, who have 
admired him only in public life, to follow this brave warrior and 
real patriot, from thip scene of unequal contention, to that re- 
treat of peace where the milder excellencies of the man are call- 
ed into full existence, and even how appear fi*esh and unadul- 
terated by time and suffering, in all the unpretending simplicity 
of ^nuine intrinsic virtue. 

General La Fayette has not appeared in Paris, since the re- 
turn of the Bourbon dynasty to France.-»And I should have left 
that country, without having seen one of its greatest ornaments, 
had not a flattering invitation from the Chateau La Orange ena- 
hled me to gratify a wish, long and devoutly cherished, of* 
knowing, or at least of beholding, its illustrious masters. — In- 
troduced by proxy to the family of La Fayette, by the young 
and amiable Princess Charles do B * * *, we undertook our 
journey to La Orange with the same pleasure, as the pilgrim 
begins his first unwearied steps to the shrine of sainted excel- 
lence. 

The Chiteau of La Grange-Blessneau lies in the fertile dis- 
trict of La Brie; so remote from any high road, so lonely, so 
i¥ood embosomed, that a spot mote sequestered, more' apparent- 
ly distant from the bustling world, and all its scenes of conflict 
and activity, can scarcely be imagined.*— Having left the public 
road about thirty miles from Paris, and struck into an almost 
impassable ehemin-de'travtrs [cross-road], we trusted to the 
hints and guidance of shepherds, wood-cutters and gardes-cham^ 
pStres for a clue to the labyrinth we were pursuing. They all 
knew the chateau la Grange; and by their directions, we pro- 
ceeded fh>m one ** deep-entangled glen'' to another ; jolting 
over stony brooks, floundering through rapid mill-streams; 
sometimes buried in forests of fruit-trees, lind sometimes driving 
through farm-yards, to the dismay of the poultry, and the amuse- 
ment of their owners ; while our coachman and a French ser- 
vant, who accompanied us, had always some question to ask, or 
some courtesy to offer and 'receive. 

In crossing a chemin-pavi [paved road], as it was called, we 
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vrtre painted out th€ remaina of a Roman road; and ^ spot 
vaa marked where a battle was foug^tt in Marcht I8H, bet»eci 
Buonaparte and the Austrians* called the Battle of Moraansjiii 
vhich the French arms were victorious. This skirmiab fnbcsi 
the great engagement of Montreau. 

In tlie midst of this fertile and luxuriant wildemeom riwng 
above prolific orchards and antiquated woods, appeared the 6ve 
towers of La-Grange-Blessneau, tinged with the gMen n)8af 
the setting sun. Through the boles of the trees, appeared tbe 
prettj^ village of Aiibepierre, once, perhaps, Uie de|M'nflenrj of 
the castJe, and clustering near the prcitectinn of its walls. An- 
mater view of the village of D'Hieres, with its gleaining river 
and mmantic valley, was caught and lo^t, alternately i in (he 
serpentine mazes of the rugged road; which, accommodAted to 
the groupings of the trees. Wound amidst branches laden «itk 
ripening fruit, till its rudeness sullenly subsided in the velvet 
lawn that immediately surrounded the castle. The deep moitf 
the draw-bridge, the ivied tower, and arched portala, opening 
intd the square courts had a feudal and picturesque character; 
and, combined with the, reserved tints and fine repoH of evea- 
ing, associated with that exaltation of feeling which belonged to 
,the moment preceding a first interview with those, on whoa the 
mind has long dwelt witii admiration or interest. 

We found General La Fayette surrounded by bis P**"*'** 
family ; — his excellent son and daughter-in-law, his two daiigfi* 
ters (the sharers of his dungeon in Olmutz) and their baabaaib; 
eleven grand-children, and a venerable grand-tfncle, the ex- 
grand prior of Malta, with hair as white as snow, and biscroa 
and his order worn, as proudly as when he had issaed forth «t 
the head of his pious troops, against the **pafnimfif^ ^ 
Christian enemy. Such was the group that received us in tbe 
salon of La Grange ; such was the close-knit circle that mw* 
our breakfast and our dinner party ; accoippanied us in our o^ 
lightful rambles through the grounds and woods of La^'?'^ 
and constantly presented the most perfect unity of family inter- 
ests, habits, taate, and afiectionjs. . 

We naturally expect to find strong traces of time in the m 
of those, with whose name and deeds we have been long ^^^ 
ed; of those who had obtained the suffrages of tbe woridr»' 
most before we had M^ered it. But, on the person ^^^J^ 
ctte, time has left no impression ; not a wrinkle furrows w««* 
pie brow ; and his unbent, and noble figure, is stUl a«i upng /t 
bold, and vigorous, as the mind that informs it ^■'^^'^^J 
and dignity stiU distinguish the fine person of this ^^^^^a 
ry man; who, though more than forty years before the wo 
engaged in scenes of strange and eventiful conflictir do^ "^ ^ 
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appear to have reached his climarterir. BuHtiing and active in 
his •farm* graceful and elegant in his so^m, it is difficult to trace, 
in one of the most successful agriculturists, and one of the most 
perfect line gentlemen that France has produced, a warrior and 
a legislator. The patrifA, however, is always discetnible. 

In the full possession of every faculty and talent he ever pos- 
sessed, the memory of M. La Fayette has ail the tenacity of 
unworn youthful recollection ; and, besides these, high views of 
all that is most elevated in the mind's conception. His conver- 
sation is brilliantly enriched with anecdotes of all that is cele- 
brated, in character and event, for the last fifty years. He still 
talks with unwearied delight of his short vinit to England, to his 
friend Mr. Fox, and ifwelt on the witchery of the late Dutchess 
of Devonshire, with almost boyish enthusiasm. He speaks and 
writes English with the same elegance he does his native tongue. 
He has made himself master of all that Is best worth knowing, 
in Knglish literature and philosophy. I observed that his library 
contained many of our most eminent authors upfin all subjects. 
His el^ant, and well chosen, collection of books, occupies the 
highest apartments in one of the towers of the chateau ; ^mU like 
the study of Montaigne, hangs over the farm-yard of the philo- 
aophiral agriculturist. — ** It frequently happens,*' said M. La 
l^ayette, as we were looking out of tlie window at some flocks^ 
which were moving beneath, " it frequently happens that my 
Merinos, and my hay carts, dispute my attention with your 
Hume, or oiir own Voltaire.*' 

He spoke with great pleasure on the visit paid him at La 
Grange some years ago, by Mr. Fox and General Fitzpatrick. 
He took me out, the morning after my arrival, to show me a 
tower, richly covered with ivy :— « It was Fox,'' he said, «< who 
planted that ivy ! I have taught my grand-children to venerate 
it" 

The chateau La Grange does not, however, want other points 
of interest.* — Founded by Louis Le Gros, and occupied by the 
princes of Lorraine, the mark of a cannon ball is still visible in 
one of its towers, which penetrated the masonry^ when attacked 
by Marecbal Turenne. Here, in the plain, but spacious, saUm-d- 
manger [eating niom], the neasantry of the neighbourhood^ and 
the domestics of the castlW assemble every Sunday evtning in 
winter, to dance to the violin of the canderge [porter], and are 
regaled with cakes, and eau-suerie. The General is usually^ 
and his family are always^ present, at these rustic balls. The 
young people occasionally dance among the tenantry, and set 

• The Chilean and territory of La Grange Blessnau, belonged to the Noa- 
illes* family, and came into M. La Fayette's hands, in ri^ht of Madame La 
Fayette. 

PART II. 8 ' 
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the examples of new steps, freshly imported by their IPam 
dancing-master.* 

In the summer, this patriarchal re-union takes place in tlM 
park, where a space is < leared for the purpose, shaded b% ifae 
lofty trees, which enrinle it. A tiiousaUd times, in contemplatini; 
La Fayette, in the midsi of this charming family, the last years 
of the life of the Chancellor de PHopital recurred to me, — faB» 
whom thf naive Brantome likens to Cato ; and who, loving liberty 
as he hated faction, retired from a court unworthy of his Tirtueay 
to his little d(»main of Vignay^, which be cultivated hioMeUL 
There, surrounded by his wife and children, nine grand*rhildrPD, 
and a number of faithful servants, grf»wn grey in his service^ be 
desrribes his life in the followin.e: simple knd natural manner :—> 
« Je vis comme Laerte^ culHvant mes diampa^ et ne regrttUmt rms 
de ce quefai laissL Je voudrais plug ceUe retraiU. fat soliaMt 
mon cceur etfiatte tgaUmtni ma vaniU;faime a me TepriuMterp 
d la mite de cesfameux exiles d*Jiihenes et de JZome, que leitr Terf» 
avail rendu redouUMes a leurs eoncUoyens. Je vis au militu d*Mme 
JamiUe nombreuse quefaime ; je lis^ et ecriSfje midiUf je prenib 
plaisir aux j^ux de mes petits et^ans ; Uurs occupaUons lea ptes 
simples mHnteressenl. Enfin tous m^s memens sont remplu* ei rien 
ne manquerait a mon honheur^ sans ce voisinage affreux* qui mad 
qiulqutfois porter U trotMe etla desolation dans moncotui^^ [I live 
like Laertes, (cultivating my fields, and regretting nothing that I 
have left behind me. This retirement satisfies botli ray heait 
and my vanity ; I compare myself to those famous exiles of 
Athens and of Rome, v\ horn their virtue had rendered formidable 
to their fellow-citizens. — I see myself in the midst of a naoieroas 

• At the chftteaii IVOrsoiiville* the seat of the Marquis and Mardiioness de 

Colbert Ghabanaii» I observed great attention was paid to procuring ianocent 
recreation for their tenantry und peasantry. In the lawn before the castle 
windows there was a '*j€u de hague^*^ (a sort of merry go-round) a 8Wm|^y a 
spot cleared for them to dance on, and many little sources of amusement, in- 
▼ented and multiplied, to preserve them iroro the temptation of the ▼illage. 
On Sundays, they crowded on the lawn with a confidence in their welcame^ 
tha* was quite delif^htful. In the good old times, when the " manie dr 60*. 
yeritf" [pdStoral mania] penpled the grounds of the chftteau, for a few weeks 
in the summer, with shepherds d Uvpei fri%i [with fVizzed toupdes], and 
shepherdesses in court-hoops, (the originals uf the figures which ornament 
chimney-pieces in Sevres china, and bi8cui|||^ it was the fashion to talk in rap. 
tures owhe country, but to stipulate, at tnTsame time, in the marriage arti- 
cles, that it should only be visited for a certain period in the year. Then, aa 
now, the peasants were occasionally invited to rural festivities on the box-lined 
lawns of the ch&teau, but a dance, d la ronde^ was liable to be interfupted bj 
Its members bcinjr sent 10 the galUea, for some recent violation of the droit* dt 
€haite [Rsme Uws]. and the gay candidates for the **jeu de bagtie'* to be dis- 
pa rhfd, 6 ^impromptUf to fulfil the duties of the csrve^t in some distant dta- 
trict. There were then no ri^kti, no securitia for the people, and there covld 
be no confidence, and but little enjo^eni. 
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familj whom I love. I read» I write, I meditate, I t»ke pleasure 
even in the sports of my grand-children ; their most simple oc- 
cupations interest me*-— In short, every moment of my time is 
filled up, and nothing would be wanting io my happiness, were 
it not for this dreadful neighbourhood, which sometimes brings 
trouble and desolation to my heart]. This letter of de I'Hopi- 
tal, might form the journal of La Fayette, An all its details and 
spirit. 

In accompanying this, «ias^ of the Romans** through his ex« 
tensive farms, visiting his sheep-folds, his cow-stalls, his dairies^ 
(of all of which he was justly proud, and occasionally asking me, 
whether it was not something in the English style,) I was struck 
with his gracious manner to the peasantry, and to the workmen 
engaged in the various rustic offices of his domains. He almost 
always addressed them with «< man amit''* — vionlnm amu**'-^*man 
eher garqon ;" while « ma bonne mire^** and " ma chereJiUe** [*• my 
friend,"— «• my good friend," — •« my dear boy ;" while ** my 
good mother," and, ** my dear girl,"] were invited to display the 
delicacies of the cream-pans and cheese- presses, or to parade 
their turkeys and ducklings for our observation and amusement* 
And this condesf ending kindness seems repaid by boundless af- 
fection, and respect amounting to veneration. What was once 
the verger [tirchard] of the chateau, where anciently the feudal 
seigneur regaled liimself in the evening, with the officers of his 
household, and played che^ with his chaplain, is now extended 
behind the castle, into a noble park, cut out of the luxuriant 
vroods ; the trees being so cleared away, and disposed of, as to 
sprinkle its green and velvet lawn with innumerable clumps of 
lofty oaks, and fantastic elms. << This is rather English, too/' 
said General La Fayette ; <• but it owes the greater part of its 
beauty to the taste of our celebrated landscape-painter, Robertf 
who assisted me in laying out tlie grounds, and disposing of mj 
wood scenery." 

It was whilst walking by a bright moon-light, in these lovely 
grounds, that I have listened to their illustrious master, con ver* 
sing upon almost every subject worthy to engage the mind of a 
great and*good man $ sometimes in French, sometimes in Eng- 
lish ; always with eloquence, fluency, and spirit. 

Our mid-day ramble was of a less serious character ; f6r, as thA 
young people were let loose from their studies to accompany uSf 
we issued forth a party of twenty strong. Upon these occasions 
the Ghrand Prior took a very distinguished part He was evidently 
a popular leader upon such,expeditions, and having given orders 
to a party to go in search of some peculiarly beautiful corn-flow* 
ers, which were destined to assist the dinner toilettef the veteran 
knightr marshalled his divisions^ and commanded the expedition^ 
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with ao earnestness and a f^ravity, which ver^r evidently showed 
him as murh interested in this predatory warfare upon blnitBis 
and odoursy as his well disciplined little tniops. Some errort 
however, in Uieir evolutifmSy just as the word of command was 
given, struck the General La Fayette himself, who commanded a 
halt, and suggested the experience of his counsel to the science 
of the Maltese tactics. It was curious to observe the represen- 
tative of the Grand Masters of the Knights of St. Jolin of Jery- 
saiem, and the General-commandant of the national array of 
France, mavoeuvering this little rifle corps, and turning powera 
that had once their influence over the fate of Europe, against 
corn-flowers arid Ma> •sweets. 

1 was desirous to learn how Buonaparte seemed affected at 
the moment that General La Fayette, at the head of the deputa- 
ti«m who came to thank him in the name of the chamber for his 
voluntary abdication, appeared before him. << We found bioi,'* 
said General La Fayette, ^< upon this occasion, as upon many 
others, acting out of the ordinary rules of calculation ; neither 
affecting the pathetic dignity of fallen greatness, nor evincing 
the uncontrollable dejection of disappointed ambition, of hopes 
crushed^ never to revive, and of splendor quenched, never to re- 
kindle. We found him calm and serene — he received us with 
a faiqt, but gracious 8mile^-4ie spoke with firmness and preci* 
sion. I think the parallel for this moment was that, when be 
presented his breast to the troops drawn out against htm, on his 
return from Elba, exiaiming, <« I .am your emp«'ror« strike if 
you will." There have been splendid traits in the life of this 
Dian, not to-be reconciled to his other modes of conduct: — bis 
character is out of all ordinary keeping, and to him the doctrine 
of pnibabilities could never, in any instance, be applied/' 

A few days before this memorable interview, La Fayette bad 
said in the assembly, in answer to Lucien Buonaparte's re* 
proaches, who accused the nation of levity in its conduct to* 
wards the Emperor, «« Go, tell your brother, that we will tru^ 
him no longer; we will ourselves undertake the salvation of our 
country." And Napfileon had learnt that, if his abdication was 
not sent to the chamber within one hour, M. La Fayette had re- 
solved to move for hi$ expulsion. Tet Buonaparte received this 
^m opposer of all his views with grariousness and serenity; 
•nd it was this resolute and determined foe to his power, «hOj 
after this interview, demanded that the liberty and life of Napo- 
leon should be put under the protei tion of the French people. 
But Nap<»leon, always greater in ad.\erslty than in prosperity, 
chfise to trust to the generosity of the English nation, and to 
aeek saf'rt} and protection amidst what ho deeme<l a great and a 
free people. This voluntary trust, so confidinigly placodf so sa- 
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orcdly reposed* was a spleodid event in the history of England's 
H^rc-atness— it was a bright reflection on the records of her vir- 
tues ! It illMminated a page in her chroniiiesy on whirb the eye 
of posterity mi.Q:ht have dwelt, with .transport ! It placed her 
pre-eminent among cotemporary nati<ms! Uer powerful ene- 
myf against whom she had successfully armed anci coaiesx'ed the 
civilised world* chose his place of refuge* in the hour of adver- 
sity^ in her bosom* because be knew her brave^ and believed her 
magnanimous ! 

Alone, in his desolate dwelling; deprived of every solace of 
humanity ; torn from those ties* which alone throw a ray of 
brightness over the darkest shades of misfortune; wanting all 
the comforts* and many of the necessaries of life ; the victim of 
the caprice of petty delegated power; harassed by every-day op- 
pression ; mortified by mean* reiterated* hourly privation; 
chained to a solitary and inaccessible rock* with no object on 
ivhich to fix his attention* but the sky* to whose inclemency be 
is exposed ; or that little spot of earth* within whose narrow 
bounds he is destined *to wear away the dreary hours of unva- 
ried captivity* in hopeless* cheerless* life-consuming misery ! 
Where now is his faith in the magnanimity of England? his trust 
in her generosity 7 his hopes in her beneficence 7 

The regret we felt in leaving La Grange* was proportioned 
to the expectations* with which we arrived before its gates* to 
the pleasdl*e we enjoyed under its ro«)f. It is a memorable 
event in the life of ordinary beings* to be permitted a proximate 
view of a great and good' man ! It is refreshment to the feel- 
ingSt which the world may have withered !— 'it is expansion to 
the mind* which the world may have harrowed ! It chases from 
the memory the traces of all the littlen(%ses, the low* mean* and 
fordid passions* by which the multitudes of society are actuated ; 
the successes of pliKlding mediocrity ; the triumphs of time- 
serving obsequiousness ; and the seifi!»h views of power and am- 
bition* for the destruction of the many* and the debasement of 
all ! To have lived under the roof of La Fayette ; to have con- 
versed with him* and listened to him* was opening a splendid 
page in the history of man. It was perused with edification 
and delight* and its impression can only fade with memory and 
life. ' 

In the brief history of the French republic* the name of Gin- 
guene holds a place amimg thase* whose pure intentions* and 
patriotic views, stand nobly opposed to the selfish and sangui- 
Dary democracy that succeeded to, and overwhelmed them. — His 
character has beeti said to have been of that true antique mould* 
Ifvbich the best pages of Greek and Roman history present* for 
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the example and admiraHon of mankind, and his worits havi 
lonfi; had a distinguished place allotted them, in the classical 
literature of his country* — With many claims to poetical rrpa- 
tation, on the continent, which liave been long admitted, Moa- 
sieur Ginguene is best known, in England, by his able and ele- 
gant work on Italian literature,— 'He made his dibut in Paris in 
177S, then scarcely twenty, and Fresh from his province. His 
pretty poem of «• LaChnfessiande Zulmif** obtained bim the uni- 
versal suffrage of the higher circles; and the severe repuUioaB 
of future times was then only known, as a charming poet, and 
as, •< tin homme de hotme campagnie^^ [a man who kept good com- 
pany]. 

The friend of the celebrated and unfortunate Chamfort, Gin- 
guen6 participated in his political principles ; and disdngoiBhed 
himself am(»ng the writers of the **ftmlk viUageoMt*** — Daring 
the early part of the revolution, he was sole manager of the com- 
mittee of public instruction, and was soon elected membfr of the 
Institute of France. Having refused the place of minister to 
the Hanseatic cities, he was sent ambassador to Sardinia j aad 
in 1798, concluded fin arrangement with the then reigning sove- 
reign, who placed the citadel of Turin in the power of France. 
After the revolution of the 18th of Brumaire, Monsieur Ginguene 
was elected tribune ; — but retiring from public life in i80S« he 
gave up his talents and time to the exclusive pursuits of litera- 
ture, and produced works, which have reflected equiA credit on 
his genius and his heart. 

The republican spirit of Ginguene forbad his bending the knee 
before the imperial power ; and though he remained member of 
the Institute, and professor of Italian literature, at the MUntef 
he neither sought, nor A'a<9 offered any place under the govern- 
ment. His well known hostility to despotism deprived him of 
the favour of the sovereign, but drew down no persecotion, and 
he was passed over in silence, and distinguished only by ne- 
glect, — after he rejected offers, and refused solicitations, which 
might have drawn down a heavier penalty from mortified great- 
ness. 

On the second abdication, of Napoleon, a proposal was made 
to Ginguene, to celebrate the event in verse, by enumerating the 
crimes of the "iwurpcr." — ** qui9 moiP' [Who? I!] replied 
Ginguene, with indignation, to the courtier who made the pro- 
posal, « addre8se%'Vous pour cda a ctuXf qui Pani UmiP* [address 
yourself to those who have flattered him !] This hint was not 
suffered to lie idle. Of the many who lived by flattering the 
Emperor, nearly all were found \>illing to owe their subsistence 
to the abuse tliey lavished on him. 

On the second restoration of the Bourbons it was rumoured, 
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unA perhaps idly» that Ginguene had beccmie an object of state 

aTersifin, out or^ompliment to Sardinia; the part he had played 

there» during the abdication of the present sovereigOf being still 

fresh in remembranre. A letter too had been rec»*ntiy brought 

to lights written by Ginguene to a French friend, at that period^ 

in which he boasted* that «« Madame Ginguine* in the true coS' 

tume of a republican ambassadress, had appeared at the court of 

Turin, in cotton stockings^* — •< What a triumph for republicanism J^^ 

added M. Ginguene, with more gaUc-dt-cosuu than became a 

niiniater. It was vainly urged, that cotton stoddngs ^trenow 

admitted into the royalist toilette; that tlie prettiest iMra ancles 

in France had adopted them, in preference to the silken hose of 

the old regime ; and that even the least decided female politician 

in Paris, might appear in silk on one day, or cotton on another^ 

without incurring the odium of tergiveraation, or being added to 

the list i%{ girouttttB [weather-cocks]. The cotton stockings were 

<< damning proofs** of inveterate republicanism, not to be gotten 

over; and M. Ginguene consulted his peace, as well as his 

health, by retiring from Paris, where he might no lunger be 

permitted to «• rest on roses*^ and'to abandon, for the solitude of 

the country, those enlightened circles, in which his distinguished 

name is never mentioned, but with the endearing epithet of *« Ic 

ten CHngueni** [the good Ginguene]* 

It was in the beginning of the year 1816, that M. Ginguene 
soi^bt a permanent and peaceful retreat in iiis cottage, at Eaur 
bonne, accompanied by his excellent, his inestimable wife, and 
^n adopted son, a young English boy, the object t\f their mutual 
care and instruction.* It was to this cottage we received an 
invitation from Monsieur and Madame Ginguene ; and few invi* 
tations, during our residence in France, were received with more 
pleasure, or accepted with more wiliingnpss. Eaubonne, the 
residence of St. Lambert, of Madame d'Uoudetot, the shrine of 
so many'of the enamoured pilgrimages of Rousseau, has many 
claims to celebrity. It is a retireil and romantic little village, 
hanging over the valley of Montmorency, and adding much to 
the picturesque beauty of that delicious scene. We approached 
£aubonne through a wood of cherry-trees and vine-yards, the 
one in full fruit, the other in full blossoin; and by a path- way, 
so wild and intricate, and so steep in lis ascent, that we were 
obliged to walk for more than the distance of half a mile, while 
our carriage followed us, with difficulty, up the ascent. 

The sweet dwelling of Monsieur Ginguene lay immediately 
under the heights of Montmorcnci, on the brow of a steep accli- 

• A son of the once celebrated P— -, the quonrlam editor of a London ercn- 
ing paper, now no longer remarkabie for its love of liberty. 
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vity* and in the midst of a beautiful garden, then rich in ail the 
blofims and odours of the season, wi^ise eni^anations were railed 
ffirtli by the ardours of a brilliantf but almost insupportable Hun. 
We found the excellent and distinguished master of this deHcioua 
scene, droopinje:, and fading, in the midst of all that brrathed of 
animation ; M. Ginguen6f even then, appeared to us fast ap- 
proaching to the last stage of a c<insumption. But the first flut- 
ter over, with which a confirmed invalid receives tiie stnngrr's 
first visit ; ami all bodily infirmity disappeared before the bril- 
liant vigour 4»f a mindi which flowed thmugh endless pleasant* 
lies, and which, by its pointed turns and happy allusions, j^ava 
to rhe (onversation of a philosopher the epigrammatic veiii,tJiat 
makes a reputation for wit in the mere man of the world. M. 
Oiiiguerie had come down from his study to receive us ; and, in 
spite of our remonstrances, he would accompany us to the {gar- 
den, and would even have attempted the heights of MfMitmarea- 
ci, to point out to us some peculiarly fine views of the valley be* 
neath, if we had not almost forcibly obliged him to relinquish an 
attempt, to whirh he must have found himself unequal. 

M. Ginguen6 is a passionate lover of rural life ; and when the 
talked to me of the peace and happiness of his retreat; when he 
pointed out the variety of his roses ; when he spike of the grafts 
he intended to make for the future seas^ms, it was at once plea*- 
sant and melancholy to listen to him. Death was imprinted on 
bis bniw, and he talked only of the renovated life of a future 
spring ! As I was assisting him in gathrring^ some flowers, the 
gardener, a fat, good-humoured looking peasant, roiled his bar- 
itiw closely by us. M. 6inguen6 asked him for k string to tie 
up our nosegays, by the endearing appellation of •« Mm btm 
CharksJ'* I repeated, from his own charming fable of the ^Pioek 
Treer 



• Mon bon Charles, 



Qiit plus et niieuz qu'un oiseau parle." 
[My good Charles, who chatters more and better than the birds]. 

<*Tes,'' said M. Ginguene, "you are quite right ; that is «,¥(m 
bon CharkSf'* the herd of «« Le vieux Pecker f^* which you have 
the goodness to remember* 

The whole of this pretty fable is so indicative of the chararter 
and pursuits of the amiable fabulist, and so peculiarly illustrative 
of the simplicity of his manners, and the peculiar pleasantry of 
his conversation, that I may perhaps be pardoned, if fri>ni an 
elegant little wo^, as yet I believe scarcely known in England, 
I cite here, as the best comment on a text, otherwise unworthy 
of its distinguished subject, the fable I bave alluded to^*^ 
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LE V1E17X PBCHER. 

*' Depuift que U muae nufve, 

Q<ii remit 80 .s men doi|^ s ma lyre liifptm^ 

De nioi, tant bien que nial, a fait un Pablier, 

Je SUI8 plus que jamais, en ma saison lardiTe, 

Amateur des jardins, si cen'est jardmier. 

Sou vent j*y pause un jour en tier : 

A quoi ? Je^e sais tr<tp, mais heureux de n'entendre 

Dt's bruits, ni vrais, ni fuux, point de devoirs i rendre. 

Point de bavards, pour m'ennu^er. 

Point d'osii malii^ pour m*6pier» « 

£t toitjours des tenons k prendre; 

Lemons de langue di-s oiseaux, 

El df s fleurs« et m€me des «rbres« 

Je les entends; j'en tends les momdres arbrisseaux, 

J'entendrais, je croi8« jusqu'auz roarbres. 

Si marbres habituient sous mes humbles berceauz. 

Dans ce jardio. ch^ri de Pat^s et de Flore» 

Est un antique et beau p^cher, 

Dont les fruits, qu*en naissant le Dieu dii jour colore, 

Flattent Toeil, ro<lorai, le ^otLt et le toucher. 

Ma»s ce favori de Pomone 

Vieillit : d6ji son fn>nt porte cette couronne. 

Qui marque kset pareils l*instant du noir nocbtr; 

Sa feuille tombe avant IV.tomne, 

On voit son tronc t»e dessdcher. 

El bientdt la Nature, ei si dure et si bonnCf 

Q'.i des arbreSt de no«i8, CKalemenl ordonnc^ 

Lui trace le chemindu jardin au bucher. 

Pr^s de lui, d'une main pmdente, 

Charles, mon jardin ier, nit par pr^cautkm, 

Un pdcher jeune encore, mais d*une belle attente, 

Et dont 11 ne greiTe savante 

A fini I'education. 

De ce nouveau venu, le TicttZ p€cher te fAche« 

*• Pourquoi," dit il, m'afsocier 

Un blanc-bec— un mmce 6colier, 

Je ne le puis souffiir— je pretends qu*on Parrache, 

Ou je fais Pan prochain banqueroute au fruitier I 

A ce dur propos mon bon Charles, 

Qui pl'is et mieux,qu'un oiseau parle, 

Et souvent adoucit I'ennui de travailler^ 

Par le plaisif de babiller, 

Concis pour cette fois, autant qu'un Spartiate* 

R^pond— >" SM faut choisir, crains que je ne t'abattey 

J'atirai de lui des biens, qii'avec toi j*ai perdus, 

II plaira par ses fruits, quand tu n'en auras piut.** 

Mes chers amis, moi, qui tous fais ce C(»Dte» 
Je pretends, pour mon propre compte. 
En profiler- Toujours j'aimai les^unes f^nB^ 
Je veux de pi s en plus, en faveur de leur Ag*, 
Exruser leur d<&u;it, accueiller leurs talents, 
Et bri»e d^ s ^i c«uls, mais bientdi aa rivsi^e 
De Poragcttx Neptune, oH je ka rois fiottanli» 



FABTU. 
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Den mains et de U mix animer teur courage. 

Aidons nos successeura ; c'est le conaeil du aagei 

Ainsi de mon P6cher quinteux, 

Je sail mettre ^ pro^t la le(on pour ZBoi-in£ine. 

Tel vieillahl savant et hari^neuz, 

Qui me traite en jeune borame* et fait le d^aigneuz* 

Kn profitera-t.il de o»€ine ?*' 

THE pU} PEACH TREE. . 

[Since the niral muae has again put into my hands my fugitive lyre, ud 
made me for better a*d worse a fabulist, late as i^y season is» 1 am more tha 
ever an amatetir of gardens. I often pass there a whole day; in doing 1 koov 
not what, but happy to be relieved from irksome duties, from fhlse and .nie 
reports, from chatterers that tire me, and from malicious eyes thai watch me. 
There I take lessons in the language of birds, of fiowers, and even of tnei. 
1 can hear even the smallest shrubs. I think I could even bear the marbki, if 
marbles inhabited my humble territory. 

In this garden, sacred to Pales and to Flora, is a fine ancient peach-tree, 
whose fruit, coloured by the god of day, once delighted the eye, the anell,. 
and the taste. But this favourite of Pomona grew old i already it exhibiied 
symptoms of decay ; its leaves fell before autumn, its trunk dried up, and 
toon Nature, (at once so cruel and so good), who disposes equally of trees and 
of men, indicated the road from the garden to the wood-pile. 

Near him, the prudent hand of Charles^ my gardener, had carefully pUnted 
i| young peach-tree* of the fairest promise, and of which a skilful graft bad 
iinishec) the education. The old peach-tree grew angry at the young stranger 
— «• Why,'* said he, •* must 1 associate with a novice— a atriplinf^ bcgiBoer— I 
eannot endure it— pull him up by the roots, or nizt year I will not give you a 
iiingle peach." At this harsh proposal, my good Charles, who chatters more 
and better than the birds, and of^en beguiles his working-time, by the amuse- 
ment of talking, was for dnce as concise aft a Spartan, and replied— ^ *^ If I nriiat 
choose between you, you may tremble for yourtelf-*>I shall have fruit fnm 
him, when you can produce no more." 

My dear friends, I have related my tale, and 1 will endeavonr myself to pro- 
fit by the moral*. 1 have always loved young people, and now I will more than 
ever excuse their faults in favour of their age ; bring out their talents, and 
when I see them embarkin^^ on the stormy ocean of the world, with hands and 
voice I will animate their courage. Let us assist our successors; it is the ad- 
vice of wisdom. 

Thus, from my whimsical peach-tree, I have drafrn a leasoo for myself 
Let every learned and morose old man do. the aame]. 

This day at Eubonne, the first and the last of my acquaint- 
ance with Monsieur Ginguene* passed but too rapidly awRy. 
We were kindly pressed, and willingly promised, to rpnew onr 
visit, and to renew it often. — Imperious cirrumsfanres, howetprj 
interfered with our wi8h^*;find f»ur intentions. We saw the en- 
lif^hteneil, the exrHirnt Ginjei;uene no more; but we carried frnm 
his retreat impressions nf human excellence, and human wisdniDi 
which raised our estimatioa of the species to whtcb he belonged j 
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mnd we tpft this aoHable sage «itb sentisneiits nf admirsfinn and 
regrpty which would have been still more pnifQun<l» bad we known 
w* were taking leave of hian for ever.* 

Madame 6ingu<*ne« the model of devoted wivest in a woman 
of talent and considerable acquiremeiit; andythoujath plain in her 
persQii and drssSf and simple sftd unpretending in her mannerSf 
the moment iihe enters into conversation she gives that Impres- 
noa of mind never to be mistakent which a sentence is sufficient 
io disclose* and a word sometunes betray'Q. It was impossible^ 
kiiwever^ to trace- the gay ambaasadress. of SardiniSf in the 
watchfftl and worn^ut nttrae-tender of the valetudinarian hus* 
band. 

There is scarcely an era in the political transactions of 
France, for the last eight and twenty years, in which the name of 
Gregoire, bishop of Blois, has not had a place ; — while his no* 
■iM^rous works* his «< HiaMre des SeeUs^*^ his **de la TraUtf dc 
PEMdavage des JVMrs et de» BUincs*** Ms DiiCourB $ur la LiherU 
des CuUes^^* and **9ur la DonusticUe** [History of the Sects, his 
Treatise on the Slavery of tlie Blacks and Whites, his Discourse 
on the Liberty of Worship], have made him known to Europe^ 
by sentiosents the most philanthropic, and by views the dkisI 
phltosophiral. Of the many pcditk-al tracts <if the ex^bishop of 
Blois, his ** Dela CkmstUuiion FrcMf/iue, de PAn 1814«'' is, per- 
liaps^. the mf»8t celebrated, and it is esteemed in France, by the 
impre}udiccd and aabiassed, as one of the best pamphlets that 
appeared among the multitude of hrochwrtBf which issued from 
the French press^ at tliat momentous period* 

The abb£ Oregoire, a native of Luneville, was a simple cure at 
Eoibeniiesnil, when, already diatingMtsbed by his virtues* arid 
his talents, he was elected deputy of the clergy of tfie bailliage 
of Nancy to the tstolU'gbntrtmaCi tn 1789* He was among the 
frst (»f the ecclesiastical oeder, who joined the national assem- 
bly, and took the constitutioaai oath, and his first effort was, to 
interest the humanity of that assembly in favour of the Jews, 
then undergoing persecution in Alsace* Preferred to the bishop. 
rick of Blois, ami made president of the «• Soctety of the Friends 
^ the Mgroest** he solicited, in 1791, tins rights of denization for 
people of colour. Always the active friend, the steady chatt^ 
pion, and able apologist of this unhappy and oppressed race;— ^ 
desirous only that Prance should have a free constitution, he 
vvas equally streauous in hte opposition to the ancient regime, 
and the influence of the terrarietes: — always preaching universal 

* Since the commencement of this wock, I have reoeived letters frSm 
France, announcing the death of this excellent and highly gifted personage. 
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toleration for religious opinions, he alone had courage to tjipear 
at the convention, in defence of Christianity ; and, when hn 
beard the Arclihishop of Paris, at the he id of his grand vicars, 
abjure the Catholic religion at the bar nf that assembly, tie surt* 
ed up in undis^uiseii horror, and had the biMness to esciaioif 
« Infame! vanu osc% nier voire Dku P* [Infamous 1 do yoadare 
to deny your God !]* 

In 1795, the Bishop of Blois was admitted into the Coonril ef 
Fivt^ Hundred, and was named successively, under the consulate 
and imperial regime* pt*esident of the Corps JUgi^atift member 
of the Senat'Conservaieur^ Cormnandant de la Legion dWommrf 
member of the Institute of France, and Count of the Empire. 
Thus loaded with honors, it might naturally be supposed be was 
among the warm advocates of the Imperial power. But hewas» 
invariably and inveterately, the opponent and the foe of tlie in* 
creasing influence and final despotism of Napoleon: — always 
am'»ng the few who composed the opposition in the senate, he 
fipoke with a hardihood ^against him, who was so rarely offended 
with impunity, whirh the most enthusiastic zeal in the cause oC 
constitutional principles rould alone have instigated : and it is 
thought that hf would more than once have fallen tlie victim of 
his principles, had not Buonaparte respected too mu< h that 
public opinion, by which he himself rose, and which bad never 
varied in favor of the revered Bishop of Blois. 

During the last scenes of N.apnleon's eventful drama, Gregmre 
in utter despondency for the liberties of France, left the country» 
travelled into England and Germany, and only returned into 
France, when he believed the light of freedom again appearel 
brightening her horizcm. He was at that period among the first 
to vote the expulsion of the Napoleon family from the throne c^ 
France for ever. 

During the sittings of the Chambers of Representatives, in 
1815, \% hen the wild passions of the various political factions of the 
nation were again drawn into conflict ; Gregoire appeared in 
the assembly, offering his works in token of homage to its ac- 
ceptance, and demanding that the abolition of Vte slave frode 
should make a part of the new constitutional decrees. 

Accused of ha\ing been among the number who voted the 
death of Louis XY !•• and consequently placed under the ban of 
royal aversion, the Ahhe Gregoire, deprived alike of his tempo- 
ral and spiritual himours, of his legislative and literary fonc- 
tions, now no longer a bishop nor a peer»— ^his seat vacated in 

/ The Committee of public instruction was ordered to present a prefect, 
** tendunt d tnkatiitier un niHe rniiwuibte au enlte CathoUguc f P* [tending to 
fttbftitute a reASontblc worship in place of the Catholic]. 
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the iBenate, his name eraser] from the list of the Institutef 
th» venerabli^ prelate and beneficent man seeks safety in pro- 
ibiiiid retreat^ and hving wholly out of the world» devotes his 
time to religious duties^ to the composition of works of philan* 
tbnipy and utility* and to watrhing over the fast-derlioing health 
of an old lady* whom adversity has thrown on his protection^ 
and whom he always mentions by the endearing name of <• ma 
men adoptive** [my adopted mother]. 

it was with great pride and pleasure that I found the card of 
the bishop of Bl'iis among the names of our earliest visitors* on 
eur arrival in Paris ; and it is unnecessary to add* we lost little 
lime in acknowieilging so highly valued and so flattering an at* 
tention. When we uent to return his visit* the good bishop re- 
ceived us in his study, a retired apartment* at the rear of his 
hotel* remote and sile^tt as tlie cell of monkish retreat. The 
a|Mirtment of habitual occupation of eminent persons is always 
interesting ; it seems to partake of their existence* and traces of 
their tastes and pursuits are every where sought for* to feed cu- 
riosity* or fascinate attention. As I threw my eyes round the 
apartment of the Abbe Oregoire* it appeared to me strictly ana- 
logons to his character and views and habits ;— -books of moral 
philosophy and devotion lay on every side ; a crucifix hung at 
the foot of his coucli ; a slave-ship* admirably carved and con* 
strurted by Mirabeau* lay upi>n a table near him ; and the mix- 
ture of the man of the world and the man of God* of the devout 
minister and able legislator* was every where observable. We 
found him occupied in looking over papers* which he was com- 
mitting to the flames. <* I have just**' he said* <« burnt a parcel 
of billets of Mirabeau* which have* more than once* made me 
smile ; one* in particular* in which* after discussing some great 
political question of the day* he invites me to come ofl'inimfi- 
diately, and hear him play the tahor and pipe, wliich he had just 
learned : adding* we should have a gay eveningt as La R >che- 
&ucalt and others were to join us/' 

The character and talents of Mirabeau naturally became the 
subject of discussion. The Bishop said, <« he had splendid ta- 
lents* and great vices ; but his talents were necessary to the 
cause in which we then had all so sanguinely embarked* and his 
vices were those of the state of society of that day in France* 
and of the class to which he pec^uliarly belonged/' The Abb^ 
however* with this charitable preface to the errors he condemn- 
ed* spf>ke with vehemence of the immorality of Mirabeau ; but it 
was more in the language and tone of reprehension of a religious 
recluse* than in the manner* or with the experience, of a man of 
the. world. The fact m as, tliat the immorality of Mirabeau was 
neither more nor less than what constitoted an « aimable rouif*^ 
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in the days of the R^f*nt» or of Louis XY. His vices Rai nei- 
ther the systematic coldness, nor the formal developement of the 
Duke de Ri helieu'is enormities ; and his morals would never 
have been called in question in old France, l^ad not his political 
principles subjected him to the hatred and aversion of those, 
wiif) upheld its institutions, and drew their existence from ite 
errors* 

I'he Abb6 Gregoire showed us with great pride a glass casSf 
filled with the literary works of ne^o authors; many of whna 
he had himself redeemed and brouj^ht forward. ** 1 look upua 
this little book-case/' he observedt <«as a refutation of aH that 
has been said against the intellect of blacks; that unhappy race, 
like the wild plants of some neglected soil, want only care and 
culture to bear in due time both flowers and fruit*'' 

Wi* talked to him of a work he was then engaged In, oa the 
moral edMct^ian of servants. *< The French press,'' he said, •« is 
unwearied in issuing forth calumnies against me: 1 shall ooly 
reply to my enemies, by doing all the little good I can for my 
fellow-creatures. I have done with public life ; the few days thst 
may be spared me, shall be devoted to domestic amdioratioBi 
and to the cause of humanity." 

From the period of this first visit, our intercourse with tlie 
>»x-bishop of Blois was frequent. There was in his appearance^ 
his manner, his very mode of expression^ an originality, a some- 
thing out of the ordinary rule of character, irresistibly attractive 
to a mind something wearied by tlie common places of sodetyt 
He speaks with great rapidity, as if thoagbt came too fast for 
•utleranre ; and there is a freshness, a simplicity, in his man- 
ner^ that mingles the eager curiosity of a recluse with the pro* 
feund reflections of a philosopher; and leaves it difficult to un- 
derstand how such a character 'could have passed through the 
world's hands, and yet have retained the original gloss of nature 
in its first lustre. A sort of restless benevolence, always anx- 
ious to relieve or to save, to alleviate or to improve, is extreme- 
ly obvious in his conversation, as it is illustrated by his life ; and 
I found it so difficult to reconcile the profound humanity of bis 
character, with * his supposed vote when tlie life of the unfortn- 
nate Louis XYL was at stake, that I one day ventured to toeeh 
on the subject : — « I neoer instigated the death if aiiy Auiflss 
being;** was his reply. « I voted that Louis the XV 1th shoeM 
be the first to benefit by the law, which abolislied eajritei jmrni^ 
ment; in a word— Jconifemned him to live/**^ 

There has bcten in all ages and countries so intimate a coa- 
nexion between church and state, that it is difficult to break vp 

* Gregoire had long advocated the abolition of eapital punkhoent. 
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the •Mociatiotw thus formed in •the mind f. and a dignified pre- 
late talkin/f^ the language of a Brutus or a Hampden^ is a sole- 
clsm ID prinriplen^ not easily reconciled with modern \Dodes of 
action; When Gregoire' has praised to me the freedom of the 
English constitution, as estabiishe^l at the revolutiim, and pray- 
ed devt»utly for its continuance — when he spoke of the misery of 
the political and moral corruption of France, which urged on 
the revolution, with the pious, horror of a minister of the reli- 
l^on of peace and beneficence, I have more than once asked him^ 
by what early impressions the bishop oi Blois had become ani- 
mated with the spirit of a Cato or a Rnssel ?— ^He always an- 
swered me with the simplicity of a religious reclusci^^* my guides 
have always been my heart and the scriptures ^ the one taught 
me to sympathise with the oppressed, and I fodnd all my ideas 
and ptinciples of liberty in the other/*; 

The bishop of Blois, however, as he himself assured me, was 
not the only catholic prelate who had advocated the cause of li- 
berty, and drawn his arguments in its favor from the same 
source where he had sought them. «• Here,'* he said, one morn- 
ing, taking a pamp\ilet from the drawer of his writing-desk, 
<< here is a singular and Intere^iting sermon, in favor of civil liber. 
ty, as intimately united with Christian faith; composed by citizen 
Cardinal Chiaramonti, bishop of I'mola ; and addressed to the 
people of his diocese, in the Cisalpine government, in the year 
1797. Speaking, however, of the union of Christianity and civit 
liberty, I allow that he goes beyond the' line of mere constitu^ 
tional principles, when he observes — «< ouu mes chersfrlreSf satfeni 
ious Chretiens^ et vous 8tn% (PtxceUcns dimocraies^* [yes, my c^ar 
brethren, be all Cln istians and you will be excellent democrats]. 
It was impossible not ti» smile at the simplicity and gravity, with 
which this was uttered; and I observed, « your citizen Cardi- 
nal has, I suppose, long since paid the forfeit of this imprudent 
profession of faith." — ♦* No," replied the bishop gravely, *• the 
aei^ttments of Christian faith, and paternal tenderness, which 
breathe through the whole of this excellent homily (some exag- 
geration in terms and principles which belonged inevitably to 
that day of exaltation excepted,) have b«*en carried by the ex- 
eeHent bishop of Imola, from his see in Cisalpine Gaul, to the 
throne of the Christian world ; and the present successor of St. 
peter is worthy of the high place he fills. The citizen Cardi- 
Bttl Chiaranionti is now the venerable Pope Ping VII."* 

* This most curious homily is now in my possession. It has for its title- 
pm|?e 9—" HomHie du citmyen Cardinal Chiaramonti^ EvSgue lyim^lat aettul/eruent 
8»uveratn Pwtijfr^ Pit Vlhs adrettie ou peuple dt wn Di»eeie, duns la R^puk* 
a^ne €iHilfiin»t Itjmst tfs tanmtumce de Jcnu Cbritt, fun 1797.— ims^, deCim* 
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The bhhop of Blf>i3f though last verging on seventyi exkibiti 
little tra( e (if age in his afipearance. Hia fresh arnJ animated 
manner, Ws vigorous and active uiind. his interesting aoilcbir- 
actei'istic rountenanri^ and [lerson, all seem to throw time at a 
dlstan^'e, and to remain unassailabia by the shocks of adversi- 
ty. Wh(»lly retired from the \v<irld, devout, studious^ tempe. 
rate ; many days may yet be resarved for him : — may he tBj«y 
them in safety, and resign them in pear e ! 

The little intercHmrse which necessarily subsisted betweea 
England and France, prior to the year 1814, has left dietwe 
countries reciprocally strangers to some of the must popiUr 

prim^rie de la nation^ an 6 de la Ubert^.-^R^imprimie d Comet chez ChviaJk- 
toine (htinelU^ un 8. Et d Parity chex .idrian iS/j^oti, Imptimeur, 1814' 

[Homily of citizen Cardinal Chiaramonu, Bi^iiop of ImuU, now Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pi>i8 VII. i addressfd to the people of Ins diocese in ihcCiMlp« 
Republic, the day of ibe birth of Jesxs Christ, vhe year 1797^Froni iheu- 
tional press— Imola, tkie Sixth year of liberty.— Re pnnted at Cumo,t/} Cbtcles 
Antony Osiinelli, year 8. And at Par»s« b> Adrian £rgc»u. Printer, 1814} 

The following passages are fair spcomens ot the style, in which ihisier- 
mon is composed : 

'* Je ne vout parlerai, ni de Sparte, ni d*Mh^ne» Je garderai le tilenee tarb 
fameute Ugitlatian de Lycurgue e de Sobn^-'et mime tur cetie Carthage, la rmk 
de Home JVoc r^Jlexione et not souveturt le reportent piua convetmblemni er 
Vantique r4pubtique BomtUne Conktdirexy me^fr^etp iea tUwetret'CitoifaUt <M 
elle »*honora, el teo moyent par leoquete if» i*at»ur^retu eies dreiu d PudmratiA 
JRappellerai-je le cdUrage de MuHut Sc^vola? de CuriiueP des deux Sapmf 
de Torquattu ? de Camille ? et de tant d*autre», gm Jlewirent 6 cet ^poquct wi- 
morablet? Leurt 4logeo, trac^hpar une foule d'^crivuiru, eont encore tinatrudM 
de lapottiriti. Cnton d'Utique, dont on a dit, que ^u gluire le pounwwt, it» 
font plu9 qu*U »*obttinoit d la fuir / Cuton vo%ta apprendra comment Rome ttenii 
ta renomm^e, 'et ricula let limitet de ea r^publique*' ^c. Uc. 

** i^ue la Religion CatAolique ooit Vobjet le pluo cher de voire cmur, de vdn 
pi^ti, tie touteo voe affectiono* JVe croyex pa* qu^elle cheque lafo^me dugomff^t 
ment dhnocratique. En y vivant unio d votre itiwi Sauveur, vow pourns oi 
cevoir une jutte etp^runce de votre oahit itemelg vout pourrex, en operant von 
bonheur temporel et cehU de votJr6i*e8, opirei" lagloire de la r^pub&que etdet» 
torit^t qui la r^giooent.** 

[I will not talk to you of Sparta or of Athens. I irill be silent on the &> 
mous legislation of Lycurgus und of Solon— and even on that of Carihage, tb^ 
riTal of Rome. Our thoughts and our memories remind us more proptil} of 
the ancient Roman Republic Consider^ my brothers, the illustrioui citixen 
whom she honoured, and the actions on which they founded their claims to 
admiration. Recollect the courage of Mutius Scaevola? of Curtius? of tiie 
two Scipios ? of Torquatus ? of Camillus ) and of S/ many others who flourish* 
ed in these memorable ages ? Their eulogiums traced by a crowd of vriten, 
are still lessons for posterity. Cato of Uiica, of whom it was said, thit tk 
more he fled from |;lory the more she pursued him ; Cato will teach ywi hot 
Rome extended her renown beyond the boundaries of her republic, &c.&c. Ac- 
Let the Catholic religion be the object most dear to your heartsi your pie- 
ty, and your affections. Do not believe that it is at variance with the d^nio- 
craiic form of government. In living united to your divine Saviour, you mtf 
entertain a just hope of your eternal salvation; you may, ia improving yo«r 
temporal happiness and that of your broiherk, contribat« to the gloiy of tk 
republic and of the authorities which preside over it]. 
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writrrs in thetr rpspectiwe.languag^es. Of our Biodern English 
fioets, France luHiwa little; and it is a singular (vatf (hat be- 
lore die first entry of the allies into Paris, even the wtirks of 
Muore, Byron, and Scott^ were almost unbeanl of in its litera- 
ry circles. Of the innuiieraUe poets good and bad, in which 
France abcmnds, England even still remnins ignorant, with a 
▼ery few exceptions.— Even the superior effusions of Parney,* 
Le Giniv6,t Berchaax^ Le BruD,$ and Chenier,|| .are but lit- 

* Pamf, author <if *< £h^8 d MievHtre^'* **Le$ Guerret dst Bieux^** ^* La 
Scamiinavt** [Eulogiuins on Bleonora— The wars of the Gods-^caadinftvia3» 
&c. &c. &c. Parny was protected and pensioned by Napoleon. 

t Le Gouv^, author of «« Xa MMie deg Fenme^ [The Merit of Women], 
8ic. Sic. &c. 

^'Bercboiix, author of •* Xa Dante, ou let Dietix de ropfrcf* [D&ncin)ir, op 
the Gods of the Opera]; «• La Oatironorme ;*' *' PoiSuet tSigifivee t** " Ftieme 
sw FMudreg** Ice. See. M- Berchoux is nov Uvifk|r at his seat, in ^luvcrgne* 

f Le BriMt Author of four volumes of odes, epigrams, epififes> and elegiet. 
His odes rai^ in France with those jof J. B. Bousseau and Malherbes- He 14, 
howeviM'^ always spoken of ^y French critics, as bcin)^ *'minable, epirUuelt 
fa<ii> ffi^cAon^' [ajp^eable, witty, but wicked j.*' Of his claims to the latter 
ftpitliet, hia little iw/tprmmptn^ on the celebrated Fanni Beauhamoia, (gnmdmo- 
' iher t« the ex-queen of Holland,) is a proof. 

Egl£ belle et poete, a deux petits travers, 
EUe iait son visage— et ne fait pas ses vers-" * 

^g1£, a beauty and a poetess, has two little faults— «fae makes her face, and 
she does not malce her verses 3- 

II Chenier established his celebrity, by his play of Charle« IIC, giivn ia 
1789.* The emotion which this j)lay excited, was one of the earliest, but moat 
decided presages which ushered io the revolution- Chenier took an mclive 
part in every stage of that event ; and while he successively obtained high and 
important offices under the various govemments, his poetical worlu, liis 
•* Henry VIU^ •• La Mtrt de Calat^ [The Death of Galas], «« Caiut Qraechu:* 
^ TimaUem,^ and *' Fenelen,** gave him for a time, the reputation of being the 
first tragic poet of the nation. It is, however, bV his " Ode to To/ieire,*' that 
he IB now best known and most admired. This splendid composition lost him 
4 he favour of Napoleon; and be died in disgrace, after having largely bene* 
fited by the bounty and countenance of the emperor. He had been made aa 
officer of the legion of honour, and " Inepectiw-genered dee ^hukt^ [Inspec- 
tor.general of studies]. His last wo^ were all directed against the despo- 
tism of the ruling authority, and he neither spared the monarch nor hit minis* 
ten. Of the latter assertion, the following sUnza is a proof, 

** Epigramme eur le Prince de 7^-—-. 

** Roquette, dans son terns— Tally *** dans le adtre, 

Furent tous deux,- pr^lats d'Autun; 

Tartt^ffe est I'image de Tun ; 
Ah ! si Molidre aviut vu I'autre ! !*' 

[Epigram on Prince de T— 

Roquette, in hii time—Talleyraad in oan. were both bishops of Aatiin \ 
TartulTe is the image of the one ; Ah ! if Moliere had seen the other]. 
PABT II. IT 
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Ue read; while the works of Ka>nouard«* LoriDitrnf Grand- 
inaiHi)n4 Du Menil, Du Paty, Mad. Dufrenuy, Fontanes,^ Ar- 
nauityll Micbaudy and an host of others, are scarceljf known evea 
bjf.ns^roe. 

Anionic the dramatic poets who have sprung up in France 
since the revolutiori» the Comte Le Menier takes a very deci- 
ded lead, both by the quantity and the, quality of his pMduc* 
tions. Le.Mercier. the son of the secretaire des eommaiidemm 
of the Duke de Penthievre, ^he favourite and protege of the 
Princess de Lamballe, (daughter to the Due de Richelieu,) was 
born and reared at the court» and yet distinguished himself as 
among the earliest and roost evident advocates of the revolution. 
Loaded successively with repuhlican honours, and imperial fa* 
▼our, Mons. Le Mercier continued to cultivate the favour of tbe 
iDUse^ with a great variety of success. At the early age of six- 
teen he produced .his « Miliagere^* which obtaineti sis repre* 
sentattons ; and which has since been followed, at various epochs, 
by his •• Lovelace FrarK^ais ;" — «« Scarmalado;** — •♦ Taring Re- 
Toittfionnoire ;'*—** LtoUed'Ephraim;**'^* Jigamemfunh** which 
obtained the most unbounded success; «* Finio*** a cooiedy* in 
five acts; *< Ophis^** an Egyptian story ; •« Piaiitc ;**—*• Cfcm- 
tophe-Columb;** — *• Baudouinf Empereur de Cdnstontinopte;"— 

• M. Raynouard, originally an avoeai [a lawyer] in Provence, but sufficient- 
ly independent in his circumsiances, to permt his giving up his profeMtoOi 
has long retired to the t-njoymcnt of literary pursuits. His fine tragedy of 
the T«m^2ar« was crown rd with the most complete success. His '*£uutdr 
Blai9/* represented in 1814, was, I believe, Uss fortunate. He has also pub- 
lished some fugitive piecea, and a poem, called, " Socrate uu Temple ^Aor 
gluure}* 

t The '* Omatie en Ejypte/* of M. Lormain, has obtained distinction hr 
the extreme beauty of the style His odes on the battles of Buonaparte sre 
now less popular than they jonce were His translation of the '* Jenuoiem? 
and the **AmiHta^* are'said to have considerable merit- He has also imitated 
•• Temg*9 J^ghi Thwghte^** in hia ** VeiUet Po'dtiguee^** with success. 

i M. Grand maison is author of the " Amtiur9 Epignet,** " PhiUipe AngtMe,* 
and m^^ny other poetical effusions. M. G. accompanied Buonaparte into Bgypt. 

$ M. de Fontaaes, before the revolution, published a translation of Pope's 
Bssa^ on Man, and his " Verger** — He^vrote, during the revolution, for vari- 
ous journals, and composed and pronounced a funeral itoge on Washington, in 
the Temple of Mars! M- de Funtanes was distinguished by Buonaparte, after 
his elevation to the imperial throne, who* created him tfuccessively Count of 
the Empire, Commandant of the Legion of Honour, and Grand Master of the 
Imperiul University. The king has created M. de Fontanes, Peer of France, 
and Officer of the Legion of Honour. 

n M Arnault, the author of the tragedies **Mariut d Minteme^ *' Lutr^ee,^ 
«« Cincinnatue,'^ he fcc. j was among the literary men of France, who were 
most distinguished hy Napoleon. Arnault accompanied him into Eg>ptf and 
both under the consulate and imperial government, held many high offices of 
trust and emolument. In 1815, he was included in the ordonnance of the 
24th of July, and ordered to quit Paris within three days, and to retire to the 
place of exile indicated by the minister of police. Be is still in banishment 
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«« CamiUe^**^** Philippe Mpiste ;**—** St. Louis, en Bgypte;** 
— « Cltrcis ;*'— * Lefaux bon ffomtne/' — and *• Charlemagne.*^ 

M. Le Men-ier has relieved his dramatic productions with 
some pieces of lighter poetry ; and among these fugitive works^ 
«« Les ages Frani^ais,** nniT*^' V Homme RencuvdU,*^ [The French 
ages, and The Man Renewed]^ have, 1 Mlieve, obtained pepu* 
iarity. His «• ManHade.** which yet remains to be finished» and 
which has 6nly been partly publishedy and partFy read in society, 
caHs for a more (ristinguished notice, as being more out of the 
beateti track of ordinary composition, than either his tragedies or 
lyric poems. 

*Whife Monsieur Chateaubriand has endeavoured to prove, and 
to Illustrate, in his prose p«iem of «« Les MoLtiyrs^** that tbo 
Gliristian mythology is more favourable «• aujeu dts passions*^ 
rto the play of the passions], (to use his own words) and to the 
aevelopement of character in the epopee [epic pi>em], than the 
pagan theogony, and that saints and martyrs are more inter- 
esting personages, than gods and heroes ;— -M. Le Mercier has 
substituted, in his «< Mlantiade^** physical and geometrical divi- 
nities, for those of the Pantheon, and eqiially neglecting «* ar-* 
mies of martyrs,** and legions of saints, with the presiding dei- 
ties of Olympus and Parnassus, he has plunged at once into new 
systems of poetical machinery, and rests his claims to poetical' 
originality, upon seeking his heroes and heroines in the laws of 
gravitation and repulsion, and- up<»n following tlie system of 
Newton, and drawing his personages from ** les forces virtuelkB 
du monde** [the virtual powers of the world]. Thus, leaving far 
behind the intrigues of the phmtSf and the loves of the triangleSp 
M. Le Merrier introduces at once upon the scene his centripeUd 
and centrifugal forces, under the names of Barythle and Probed 
lantf as the leading personages of his epic;— while CurgirSt (the 
curvilinear motion) Pyrophtse^ (caloric) Sulphydre, (brimstone) 
JBleetrone (electricity) assist in carrying on the main plot, and 
produce many interesting episodes. The poles, with some other 
mute personages, seem merely called in 9a figurantes^ to fill up 
the pauses of the deeper interest, and to perform a subordinate 
part in this splendid melo-drame of the elements. 

The author himself assures his reader, that even the episodei 
afforded by the loves and jealousies of the lady Bkctridtii and 
Magniiiene^ (the load-stfine) and SideVf (the iron) are not leas 
terrible and gracious, or sublime or beautiful«-<« fue les in* 
iriguesfoMeuses des Dieux et des Dieses de POlymp^ [than the 
fabulous intrigues of the Gods and Godd(*saes of Olympus}-* 
while the caprices of the nymph SutphydrCf ** etendue sur ifae 
candle deftr avec Pjfroton^'* [extended on a couch of iron with 
Pyrotonej, become the cause of those volcanic ahocks^ whkh 
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ilnally OTerwAeim tlicf island JlOmntiSt the fancied scene of tba 
nmin action ef the piienu Her sighs» indeed, breathe brimstone; 
ber VIIW8 are thundery and hfr curtain-lecture to the hen-peclL* 
ed PyrQtonii produces a volcano. The tragical ardors, bow* 
ever, of these violent personages are relieved by the quarrels of 
Barythig and ProbaUant; while Fsyedce^ or universal ifOeUignUf 
a sort of I^y Pry^ or ^ JVbraA in white cJmityt'' rec«>nriles alt 
parties, and finally makes up the little disputes between these 
cbolerir young men, tlie centripetal and centrifugal forces, thosgb 
the Sun himself is described as creeping out of the way of their 
broils, resolved never more to return to his old track, merely 
tlhat he may avoid so di«)agreeable a neighbourhood. A little 
despotism on tlie part of Barytheef and a little rebellion «mi tiuit 
9(FrobaUanef seem to be the leading cause of their dispute^ 

*' Un jour que Batytkei au •entre, son empire^ 

Fier deson asci-ndant, sur tout ce qu'il attire, 

Accuaait Proballane^ esclave de sa cour, 

De c^inir» en guidant les spheres ^ Ten tour, 

ProhuUane en son vol, qui traverae L'espace, 

Laa d'dtre conunu dans lea circlet, qu'il ttftce/' &c. Sec. 
[One day, when Baryth^ waa in ibe centre of bis empire, proud of his in- 
iuence on all that he attracts, he accused his slave Proballane of groaning 
while he guided the spheres around, Proballane in his flight which traverses 
■paces weary of being held in the circlea, &c- &c.] 

M. Le Mercier opens this extraordinary and very original 
yoeoi with the following lines: 

** Au-detaus dea humaioa existent des G€nlei» 
Non encore c^lebr^s dans les Th^og^iues* 
Etres, qui sous I'aspect d'all^goriques traits, 
Offrent de Tunivers l^s principes secrets; 
Kouveaux Dieuz, que le terns me r^v^le et me nomme^ 
Pour mieui dire enteadus par la raison de I'homme, 
Qui saisit mieux robiet, que Ton pr^sente k ses sens. 
Que VcLbstrait id^alt dont les corps sont absens-" &c. &c. 8ic* 
[Above the human race exist the Genit, noi yet celebrated in tlieTheoge* 
mies t beings who,'Vinder an allegorical aspect, preaide over the secret princi- 
ples of the world' New deities* which time reveals and names to me, to be 
better understood by the reason of man, which seizes the object better wbea 
presented to his senses, than an ideai tUntract, of which the body is abseul, 
fte* &c.] 

Some detached pieces only of the << JSltlantiade** had been pab- 
linhedf during my residence in Paris ; but while it remains with 
the Frenrli public to decide on the merits of this new and ec- 
centric effusi<in i»f a poet, who has already obtained its suffrages 
upon otiter occanions, it is permitted me to bear testimony to 
the amiable manners, nnd peculiarly interesting conrersatioii of 
the mau« I had the pleasure of being introducdl to M.^Le Mer- 
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cier a fow nights after the first representation of his « CharU- 
magne^*^ and when the town was yet full uf its undecided failure 
or sueress. He spoke of it with a sort of unafet^ted indiffer- 
ence that was eitremely amusinj^. << I have delivered jt up," 
lie said, « to the politiial factions uf the day, and they will de- 
cide its fate, inde|)endettt of its merits or its faults : — I read it 
several times to Napoleon^ he approved of it» and he was no bad 
judge.^ 

I asked him, why he had not brought it forward, during the 
time of tlie late Emperor ? — ^ Because/' replied M. Le Mer- 
cier, << he would have applie<l the character of Charlemagne to 
himself; and the whole would have had the air of the most 
consummate flattery. Now> indeed^ no such personal allusiott 
can be made." 

M. Le Mercier was an early friend of Buonaparte's, and 
though his constitutional principles, bordering on republicanism^ 
rendered him adverse to the measui*e8 of the imperial despotism, 
it has been always understood, that be was attached to his per- 
son. Of Buonaparte's style of conversation, he observed to me, 
that when be was obliged to tnake eenversation it was neither 
marked by sallies, nor originality ; that to talk, for talking sake, 
was to him the most insupportable ennuu But when something 
struck with force on bis imagination, when some latent passion 
'was unexpectedly touched on, some chord of favourite associa- 
tion accidentally awakened, then, all force, energy, and origi- 
nality; there was sometliii^ irresistibly fascinating in every 
tbing h« uttered.* He had a powerful imagination, and of a 
ramantic cast ; he was fond of heroic poetry, and particularly 

* 1 heard it frequently said m France, by those who knew Buonaparte 
through all the strauge vicissttudee of his most checquered life, that be waa 
** un charmani cauteur^ [a charming talker]> as they expressed it ; and ex- 
tremely interesting and amusing in intimate and familiar conversation. " I 
have often written under his dietation," (said a man of great celebrity and 
talent to roe,) <*I have frequently been startled by his idiom and turn of 
phrase, and even ventured to tell him that it voMtiot French. But when I at- 
tempted to change or improve, 1 found I only enfeebled ; and that hi* bad" 
French wa# pvwerfut lan^age. He dictated with great rapidity ; wrote fre- 
qinently for the journaU ; and was the author of the greater part of his own 
YMUiifestoea and bulletins to the armv. His passion for Ossian continued una^ 
bated from his boyhood- He was iond of novels, and read them frequently; 
b:it (said my informant) •* d la d^rob^e^ [in secret]. He was extremely fear- 
ful ** de te dinner un riScuk^ f of giving cause for ridicule]. One day, in his 
private apartments, he was talking on ttie subject of air-balloons. Ooe of his 
courtiers observed, that he had heard', that the fearless spirit of the emperor,. 
«ven in childhood, had led him to ascend in an air-balloon. Napoleon saw 
something ludicrous in this anecdote, which he declared was wholly unfound- 
ed *< I appeal to you," (he said with great ndtvete [simplicity], turning t« 
the Baron de *•••, who waa present,) "wAtfiA^r thai f> in my -way-" 
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fond of historical tragedy^ a subject on which he spoke well, uA 
loved to speak much. 

The strenuous favourer of the revolution, and the personal 
friend of Buonaparte, it may be supposed M. Le Mercier finds 
it most suitable to- the actual position of things to live, if nut in 
retirement, at least less in the world, than his rank* fortnne and 
reputation might entitle him to do. I found, however, that be 
had admirers and friends, even among the most determined Bour- 
bonists, and my first knowledge of his Wfirks and most amiable 
character, was obtained from a devoted uUra-rayaliste^ wbo al- 
ways spoke of him with affection and admiration ; and who 
lamented his principles, as errors of judgment, which lield no 
influence over his heart and feelings, <« which,*' said our mutaal 
friend, <• are always in the right J* 

While Monsieur Le Men*ier gives up his talents to the parsuit 
and illustration of the loves of the dementSf and produces moral 
combinations from physical facts, Yolney, the sublime Yolney, 
withdraws his high bom genius from its elevated career, and 
descends from the grand arid philoB<»phiral mood, which led his 
spirit to hover over the «< Ruins of Empires*^ to the cold, tame 
pursuit of chronological calculation ; — and he, whf)se intellect, 
noble in its observation, and just, even when fanciful in Its infe- 
rences, once drew a political moral from fallen columns, and 
taught lessons from stones, now confines his powers to arithoMti- 
cal conclusions, and geometrical results. 

Some friends of the Comte de Volney confirmed to me, what 
public report had already circulated, that he was deeply engaged 
In a very recondite and singular work, •*FHistoire de la Chrmio- 
logief** undertaken in a very philosophical, and from some pas- 
sages I heard cited, what will be deemed, a very sceptical mtHMl. 
It is said, that this celebrated person attempts, by most ingenlona 
inductions, to prove that the history of Moses is a compilation 
of astronomical facts : that Abraham was a brilliant constella- 
tion, and Moses himself Bacchus, or the sun. Thus to disturb 
the geoealogical tree of patriarchal nobility^ though it be to 
<< translate it to the skieSf^* is a most perilous and venturous un- 
dertaking;— «ven, with all the sanction of M. Yolney^s acknow- 
ledged genius, and high reputation, it will require testimoniest 
<^ strong as truths of holy writ,'* and backed by the corrobora- 
ting proofs of antediluvian rabbins, and pre-adamite pnyfessors, 
to obtain, for this «fieiD readingf*' a patient hearing from a 
world, who, at the present moment, seems but little inclined to 
countenance innovation, on subjects of far less influence auil 
importance. 

The Comte de Yolney was already celebrated by bis traveb 
into Egypt and Syria, when he was elected, in 1789, depnty of 
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the UMTs^iat [third estate] of Atyoii to the itaU-ghnkraux [states" 
^neral], anu distinguislif d himself hy the boldness of his elo- 
qtieiire^ In favour of the rights of the people; and on the cbnfis- 
eation of the estate's of the church« for the benefit of the nation. 
Retiring before the sanguinary conflicts of the reign of terrorisnuy 
he was received by General Washington, in the United States^ 
With tliat high distinction due to his talents, his character, and 
reputation ; and when the hurricane of an overwhelming demo- 
(hracy was exhausted, and the friends of rational liberty again 
hoped to range themselves under her long trampled banner^ Vol- 
ney returned to France, was elected member of the conservatiye 
senate; after having been placed among the candidates for 
CDunftellor of state, and even of consul. He sat in the senate, 
during the whole of the imperial reign, and in 1814, voted 
the expulsion of Napoleon Buonaparte from the throne of 
France. 

Since that period, he l^is, like almost all the genius of the 
country, retired from the scene of public life, and rarely visited 
Paris, during my residence in that capital. — Living at his seat, 
which he has recently adorned with a young and amiable wife^ 
he leaves political conflicts 

" To mean ambition, and the pride of Ring*/' 

and In domestic enjoyment* and philosophical seclusion, it may 
be hoped, finds that happiness which the «« world can neither 
give nor take away.** 

Poetry and diplomacy form a rare and strange union. in the 
pursuits of the same mind ; and he, who early receives his first 
instructions from a Muse, may scarcely be supposed qualified 
to act under the influence of a cabinet. There have been, how- 
ever, instances in the history of modern politics, in, which nego^ 
tiations have been eSbcted by the charm of metre, and treaties 
bound in poetic wreaths;* — and the most fortunate negotiation 
which France ever made with Russia, was supposed to have 
been eflbcted, while the imperial Catherine listened to the lyre 
of Segur. 

The Comte de Segur, one of the ablest ministers of royal 
France, and one of the most elegant poets of tlie revolutionary 



* From among the number, I have great pride in inttancing my own dis- 
tinguished countryman, Lord Viscount Strangford, late ambassador at the 
Brazils, and the elegant translator of Camoens. The world has already stamp- 
ed his poetical version of the Poi^tuguese bard, with its suffrages. But the 
friends of Lord Strangford only are aware, how much the original composi- 
tions of hit maturer genius surpass the happy imitatioiis and glowing effusions 
of his juvenile talei^ts- 
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reii^me ; the avthor of « La PotiHfue de torn k$ GtUMb it i 
P Europe ;" — of •• Le Theatre de P Hermitage ,•"—•* La Chtmwitnf 
— «« La Solitude ;^ [The Poiiry of all the Cabinets of Enntpe ;- | 
of the Theatre of the Hermitage— The Cottage — SolUi)df}--4iil 
ft hundred pretty vandeviUes^ and sonnets, is of high' descent and 
noble birth. As the eldest son of the Marquis de Segun nare* 
chal de France, the road to honours lay broadly open to Mm ; 
and, in 1786, he was sent ambassHdor to Russia, and eCMrted i^ 
treaty of commerce, ii^hirh assured to France, all thf«e adtu- ^ 
tages, which had till tlien been ezdusiFely enjoyed by Enj^Md. 
The happy issue of his diplomatic arrangements was in part 
attributed to the pleasure, which the Empress receired rntai bin 
conversation, and the amusement she derived from his poVticai 
effusions. Talents with that great legislator had always thdr 
weight in the cabinet, as in the oaUm ; nor had the political sys- 
tems of EJuropo then proscribed genius and ability, as unfavour- ' 
able^to thq views and wisdom of government; views which are | 
now deemed most effectually forwarded by plodding dolnfMi | 
blundering pretension, and all-pervading, overwhelming ani I 
abameless eorruption. 

In 1789, the Comte de Segur was named deputy from the ao- 
bksse of Paris to the Stats-gineraux [states-general]. In 1791, 
lie was sent ambassador from the republic of France to Pope , 
Pius YI.; who, less favourable to republicanism than hi9 8u^ | 
cessor, Pope Pius VII. refused to receive him. Ambassador to 
the court of Berlin, in 1792, he was obliged to remain abroad 
during the whole of the reign of terrorism, and to consult his ^ 
safety, by a voluntary exile from a country, delivered up to j 
outrage and sp<»liation. To those who arc ready, from ignorance 
or prejudice, to confound all tlie various and strongly opposed 
periods of the revolution, it may be here worth observing, that 
no two factions in the history of revolutionary conflicts, stanJ 
more strongly opposed, than the constitutionalists of ir89, and 
the democrats who engrossed the scene of action in succeeding 
periods. It was against the friends and advocates of rational 
liberty, that the rjcign of terrorism fulminated its thunders; and 
the patriots of France pursued by death, or driven into exikf 
bled on the scaffold, lay chained in the dungeon, or wore out 
existence in tJie miseries of want and exile.* 

After the fall of the Robcspierrian party, and on the return o( 
the Comte de Segur to France, he was elected deputy of the 
corps Ugislatif. He voted the consulship for life to Baonapartei 
and supported this measure as the roost efllcacioos means of con- 
solidating the new institutions. Called to the council of state, 
and elected member of the National Institute, he was at tbe 
same time jiresented with the charge of Grand Master of tbt 
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CereBonies of FraBce^ and decorated with the cordon rouge [red 
riband]. 

ilf hen called upon to defend the project of laws presented bj 
the council of state* before the corps UgUuUif, he exhibited talents 
as brilliant^ as the eradition which accompanied them was pro- 
found and extraordinary ; and upon these occasions, as upon alt 
others, he manifested the most devoted attachment to the person 
of the emperor, and the interests, of his family. His acceptance 
of a peerage under the revived order of things, on the restoration 
of the Bourbons, and his resuming, by imperial command, his 
high court and legislative functions, during the trying probation 
of the hundred days, compromised him in the ordinances of the 
.iungf in 1815 ; and Stript of all his dignities, living in prf)found 
seciusHon, no longer peer, statesman, deputy, nor grand master^ 
Monsieur de Segur is now only one of the most amiable men and 
charming poets of France, and most probably consoles himself 
for tiie loss of all wot:ldly honours and court distinction, by that 
philosophy and love of retirement, which he so pleasantly preach- 
ed in the days of his brightest prosperity. 

** D^an monde, qui m'avait t^doiW 

Je connais rimpostiire ; 
Mon coeur ^cUirant mon esprit. 

Me rende k la nature* 
Fartout on voit tant de fureur^ 

Gt tant d* ingratitude* 
Qu'oi) ne trouve plus de bonheur. 
Que dans la solitude." 

Poifme de la SolUvdC' 
f\ know the falsehood of the world which once seduced me; tn^ heart en* 
lightening mj mind restores me to nature. There is eveiT where so tnuch 
violence and so much ingratitude^ that happiness is to be found only in soli- 
tude]. 

I had the pleasure of living much in a delightful circle, to 
whose atti*actions the Comte de Segqr contributed, by talents of 
eonirersation peculiarly adapted to the elegant enjoyments of re« 
ined society, and by graces of manner, which almost every court 
ki Eorbpe had contributed to finish and to form. 

The glory of Egypt bad sunk, before the more approximate 
and dazzHng splendour of Greece. The remoteness both of 
time and place had combined to throw a veil over her moulder* 
ing greatness, and mysterious records; and, like her own Isis# 
she stood dark and impenetrable, shrouded In the mystic drapery 
which ages had let fail up<in her gigantic wonders. Ambition^ 
that admits no impossibility; glory, that sees no* obstacle, at 
kngth remembered ttiis grand^ neglected sanctuary of profound 

PABT ir. X 
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antiquity, and led. the way to new and daring enterprise. TM 
military standards of France were planted on the shores of tbt 
Nile, her banners waved amidst the pyramids of Cheops. 
Science, \oo9 fearless, ardent, and enthusiastic, ruslied on scenes 
so favourable to her high pursuits, and boldly followed in tlu 
track, which force had cleared before her. Warriors and philo- 
sophers, the studious and the brave, went forth together ; and 
the professors of arms and arts, united in danger and in glory, 
alike trod the burning deserts of the Thebaide, and penetrtUed 
the dark catacombs of Lycopolis. 

Foremost in the vanguard of talent, which accompanied Bno- 
naparte into £gypt, appeared M* JDenon. A mere volunteer ii 
this grand but romantic enterprise, his visit to Egypt was pure- 
ly governed by that enthusiasm for the arts, by that insatiate 
and learned curiosity, which from his boyhood had led him tc 
invoke the manes of past ages, and to dispute with time th« 
spoils, that should belong to eternity. 

The pilgrimage of Denon to Egypt w^as planned in a mo- 
ment, as carelessly and as gaily, as if it had been a party to tb< 
opera. The learned and ingenious men, who were attached tc 
the general in chief of the Egyptian expedition, for the service 
of science and the arts, had already left Paris for their embarka- 
tion, and it was but a few days before the departure of the fleet, 
tjiat at the fire-side of Madame Buonaparte's dressing-ropm, it 
was suddenly proposed to Denon, and as suddenly agreed upooi 
that he should accompany the general. << Un mot du h^ros fvi 
commatidoit PexpiditioUf dSdda mon d^ari** [A word from the 
hero who commanded the expedition decided my departure]r- 
says.the "author of the " Voyage tn Egypte.*' And the only sti- 
pulation which marked an arrangement, by which the world has 
been since so greatly benefited, was, that M* Denon should be 
at perfect liberty ; — master of his time, — and director of bis own 
pursuits. 

The monuments of Upper Egypt were the principal objects of 
his arduous enterprise, and the enthusiasm with which he beheld 
the ruins of Hermopolis, of Denderah, and of Thebes, he has 
painted in all the glow of poetic colouring, with all the interest of 
sincerity and truth. While the extraordinary chief of this ex- 
traordinary expedition was taking a city, this ardent worship- 
per of the arts was taking a ruin : entrenched before Thebes, ur 
designing Apollinopolis, he waged single and successful war 
against the barbarous oblivion, which hung over the precious 
relics of antiquity ; and, leaving the subjugation of the fierce 
Mamelukes to meaner ambition, contented himself with nothing 
less, than becoming master of the palace of the Ptolemies, and 
the treasures of Sesostris. Monsieur Denon, bred in courts, and 
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l*eare<1 in the luxury of polished society; yet opposing a delicate 
constitution and habits of refinement^ to the hardships of a peril- 
ous expedition ; wandering in deserts, plunging into catacombs; 
neither stunned by the tumult of arms, nor awed by the silence 
of the tomb ; gay, patient, and perseve^^ing, presents a fair but 
splendid epitome of the force and elasticity of the genuine French 
temperament. 

The results of this interesting voyage have long been before 
the world, and are stam'pt with its approbation. And though 
other antiquarians, after a more protracted research, may per- 
haps accumulate a greater mass of observations, and more high- 
ly finish, a tetc repos^e [with a head at rest], what 'Monsieur De- 
non has slightly but boldly touched, ** tantot d toutes voileSf tan- 
tit d toutes jambes^^ [sometimes with all his sails, sometimes with 
all his legs], as he has himself playfully expressed it, yet the an- 
nals of literature and the arts will rarely produce a work of 
snch magnitude as his Egypt, executed by an individual who in 
instructing, never fails to amuse; and whose grace of style robes 
the mystiu forms of remote antiquity, and long entombed art, in 
the airy drapery, which wit and fancy reserve for the fictions of 
their own lightest and most splendid creations. 

Monsieur Denon, a gentilhomme ni [a gentleman born], bad 
the honour of sharing the court dignities of Voltaire, and while 
almost yet a hoy, was made genUihomme ordinaire du Roi^ by 
Louis XV. A talent pecqifarly French, and eminently M. De- 
non's^ is said to have prodjj^od him this distinction. — At an ear- 
' iy Age* and but recently arrived from his province, he had alrea- 
dy obtained reputation in Paris, as a charming raconteur [rela- 
ter] ; and he was one in a circle at llttsailles, when a courtier^ 
more devoted than amusing, was eiSlvouring to entertain the 
Kin^ witl^ a good story iU told;J^en his majesty, suddenly 
turnmgto young Denon, excla4||ea : — ^^AUons, Denon, r,econte%- 
moi cela** [Come, Denon, relat^iat to me]. 

The indelicacy of the command almost annihilated the power 
of obedience; and it was with difficulty and hesitation that the 
yonng raconUur got through a task, titat might have put the 
effrontery of a Grammont to the test — More successful, how- 
ever, upon less trying occasions, Denon become the rival of 
Scheherazade, and his thousand and one stories led the way to 
royal favour, and diplomatic promotions. He soon carried to 
other courts the talents, which had delighted his own : — as secre- 
tary to the Russian embassy^ he became known to and particu- 
larly distinguished by the Grand Duke Paul, who for some time 
corresponded with him, a la derobie [in secret]. He had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the magnificent Catherine^ 
and liveid in habits of great intimacy with Diderot, who was 
then making the charm of all the first circles of Fetersburgh. 
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On his return from Russia^ on Uie d«ath of Louia XY.te 
paid a visit to Voltaire^ and drew an admirable picture of tb» 
patriarcli of Ferney, with all the UtOt localities of bis bed-side 
6cenery» equally characteristic of the ctriginal and the irtiat 
<< Catherine the great/* said Monsieur Dcnon^ talking to oe of 
tliis visit, «< was the sufiject of eternal disputation betweea tt. 
He sprike of her* as he had described her ; — If as I had im ber; 
— and» when 1 admitted that she was a woman of great vievt 
and distinguished manners, Yoltaire would never sulfer oe to 
add, that her mind was coarse, and her heart unfeeling." 

M. Denon was retained in his situation of getitiUmim «* 
naire, by Louis XVL and was intrusted by that unfortunate iiMh 
narch with a secret mission to Switzerland. But mystery and 
Switzerland were willingly exchanged, by the frankest of ail 
diplomatwts, for Italy and the arts; and, when sent asclarfC 
d'affaires to Naples, and other Italian courts, bis long rcttdcnce 
in those classic regions called forth all the latent talents o( bu 
character, which the circumstances of his life had hitherto but 
little favoured. 

Monsieur Denon was still resident in Italy, in his diploinahc 
capacity, when the revolution broke *out in France, Deprived 
fcy that event of his patrimonial possessions, his talents, wbick 
^ad formed the recreation from official labours, beiamett 
honourable source of existence. The diplomatic artist retired 
to Venice ; and with that cheerful phi|jis«>phy, which results (tor 
energy of mind, and gaiety of temperament^ and which rises m- 
perior to the adversity it sustains, h^ applied himself with nm 
success to the graphic arts, that his engravings were considered 
as approaching closely tojlie excellence of Rembrandt^* and 
brought a price propor^n^d to their value* It was at this pe- 
riod, that the genius and Isibrious study of Denon laid thcbasB 
of that brilliant reputation, *hkfr» in a future day, subjected the 
arts and genius of ages to his comroul, vlb directeur-ginirol of the 
Musec Francjois [French Museum.] 

When the law of proscription was fulminated against ew- 
grants, M. Denon returned to France in the midst of the reigo 
of terror ;— his habits of life did not permit him to take up ann 
in any cause ;t his feelings and principles revolted from the sib- 
guinary spirit, which had usurped the government of his cmd- 
try. Before suspicion bad time to light on hi^ character; bef<^ 
the sensibility which made him shudder at tlie horrors he wit- 
nessed, had subjected bis conducl to enquiry^ his reputatioa as 

• Sir W. Hamilton^ out of badinage [* joke], actually passed 005 of M. 
Denon's pieces for an unique of Bembrandt's, and obtained a high price wr 
from some coUector. ^' rdip 

t He WM, however, pertooally opposed to Buonaparte, in the m^t^ ™ 
tccHvM" 
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AO artist became bit shield of protection. He was sought for to . 
delineate the transactiona of the timesy and the blood-stained 
fastes [pageantsy public shows] of the riding democracy. But ere 
his pencil had immortalised a period) which should be for ever 
blotted from the history of the iv^tioOy the death tf Robes|ierr& 
releaaed him from his engagements. 

It was some time after that memorable events one e^eningy at 
a ball at Monsieur de Talleyrand's, a young officer endea- 
"Tooring to procure some lemonade, received it at the hands of 
Monsieur Denon. This little courtesy brought on a conversa- 
tion, which was the basis of a friendship, indestructible by timet 
or changed by inequality of rank and remoteness of situation^ 
by the exaltation of the most splendid prosperity, or the shocks 
of the deepest adrersity. The yqung officer was— -General 
Buonaparte. 

The friendships formed by Buonaparte, were never relin- 
quished by the £mperor|-«and, among the honours and emolu- 
menta heaped on M. Denon, by his imperial friendy he was made 
a Baron of the Empire, officer of the legion of honour, member 
of the Institute^ and director general of the Musie des JirU 
FMuaeum of the Arts]. Of the latter high situation be sent in 
his resignation to the King, on the second restoration ^— -and 
* now vainly courts that retirement and seclusion, which neither 
his character, rank, or reputation permit him to eiyoy. His 
house is one of the classic repcwtrs, where the taste and talent 
of foreign nations pauses in their enlightened pilgrimage to the 
shripes of genius, to offer their tribute of admiration and re- 
spect. It is the little Xordto of the arts ! and the high prmiXvt* 
quently supersedes the divinities, at whose altars he presides. 

If France were to send some favourable specimens of her na- 
tional character into other countr)^, she might choose Denon 
us one of its representatives. For never was its union of gaiety 
and sensibility more happily ilustrated, or its power over tho 
shocks of time and accident more delightfully exhibited. < Oh ! 
where may that blessed charm be sought, which can thus fling 
over the pensive evening of life the sunny brightness of its 
morning ! which nourishes the heart's young warmth, through 
the successive lustres«of passing years ! feeds the unwasted spi- 
rits to their last flash, and seems e;ctinguishable only by that 
.power, which stills the vital throb, and quenches the ethereal 
flame together!*; 

* Monsieur Denon, in everj tense, eves much to nature ; and seems to have 
been *' nSpwr tou9 let arta^ [born for the arts]. He was one day talking on 
some subject of natural history to my husband, and describing his efforts to 
tame a crocodile. Some artists came in, he was immediately plunged into a 
discussion on plunting and antiquities; and talked alternately, in French and 
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The talenty which charmed a monarch, and raised a yoang^ 
provincial gentleman to situations oFhigh responsibility and trust, 
still exists in all its full peiYection, and few days passed over my 
head at Paris, in which I had not an opportunity of repeat! ng 
the (iiinmand of Louis the Fifteenth, — <• aUonSf racantexhmoi cela^^ 
[come, relate that to me.] — If obeyed with lees deference, .1 was 
«t least as promptly gratified and equally delighted. That story 
must indeed be cold and tiresome, which would fail to fascinate 
attention, when related by Denon ; and « trifles light as air," 
become tales of poignant interest, when he undertakes to repeat 
them. I have now fresh in my memory the mornings and the 
evenings passed at his fire-side, in these caustrieSi which the 
French know only how to support without langu<ir or satiety ; 
and in duller regions, in a less mercurial society, those evenings 
and those mornings will often recur to the mind, and sapersede^ 
by their delightful vision, the insipidities and common places 
necessarily endured, though never tolerated. 

Jf modern France could boast a catalogue of noble authors^ 
the illustrious name of Levis would stand high on the list, and 
take its station among the La Rochefoucaults and the St. Simeons 
of other times. 

The Duke de Levis is grandson to the Marecbal Due de 
Levis, and son to the unfortunate grand BaiUi de 8enlis, whose 
devotion to the Bourbon cause led Tiim before the frightful tribu- 
nal of terror, in 1794. * On the deatl^ of his fether, who was 
brought to the guillotine, the young Duke fled from the political 
troubles of France, and sought safety and asylum in England. 
His funeral oration on Louis the Sixteenth, and Marie Antoi- 
nette, was published in Lotfdqn, and was followed by many lite- 
rary and political tracts, "^e Duke de Levis was among the > 
many of the ancient noblesse, w^ availed themselves of Napo- 
leon's permission' to return to France, and he continued to write 
and to publish, under the imperial rule, with the same freedom, 
that he had done under the' protection of a foreign government. 
Since the return of the Bourbons, the Dukede Levis has shared 
in the honours and emoluments distributed by royal favour; and 
he holds a distinguished place Jn the establishment of the Dn- 

Italian. When we were alone» I asked htm the secret of his acquirements ;— 
wliether he had not been very studious in his youth ? He replied carelessly, 
" Tout au contrtUre t je iCai jamait Hen Hudi^, parcegue cela nCa toitjourt en- 
mttf^; fat beaucoup obterv^, parceque cela m*amiuaU Ceux qui en tawitu piu9 
que moi me conaeiUenty ce qui fait que ma vie a it^ remplie, et que fai beaucoup 
jouC^ [Quite the contrary; 1 never studied, because that always tired me; I 
observed a p^reat deal, for that amused me. Those who were more learned 
ttian myself, advised me to do so ; therefore my life has bccu always filled op, 
and I have had much enjoymentj. 
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qhesse de Berri. . Among his most recent works are his «« Con- 
siderations MoraUs sur Us Finances ;'^ and among those w)iich 
have long passed the ordeal of public criticismy the most no^ 
are, « Les Pensees;*^ — « Les Souvefiiirs f* — « Mimoires sur vM- 
gletirre ;'*— and, « Les Lettres Cldwrise^* [The Thoughts— The 
Recollections — Memoirs on Eugland — and the Chinese Letters.] 

The family de Levis is supposed to be among the most ancient 
in France ; and to be descended from that tribe, to whom Moses • 
gave tlie most fearful command ever issued by the warrior- pro- 
phet to his obedient legions. The actual bead, however, of that 
illustrious And ancient family, partakes of none of the destroying 
spirit of his Hebrew ancestors ; and though a representative of 
the aincient Preux, as chevalier (Phonneur to the Dutchess of fierrif 
he has sacrificed more to Minerva in her sapient, than in her 
belligerent divinity. As an accomplished and highly-endowed 
gentleman^ the Due de Levis ranks high in the literary, as well 
as in the fashionable circles of Parisian society, . 

In pages consecrated to the eminent and thcicelebrated in the 
political and literary circles of Paris, it would be a strange so- 
lecism to admit the name of him, whose works bring the highest 
price, and whose opinions are the organ of a leading party. The. 
Tiscomte de Chateaubriant is at this moment so immediately 
before the world, in his double capacity of author and states- 
man, that it would be at once idle and presumptuous to add a 
single observation to his name. M« Chateaubriant, now wholly 
occupied by his political career, and most celebrated for his CUnie 
4u ChrisHanismef* will yet most probably reach posterity by his 
beautiful Indian tale of Jittala. 

Among the first, and among the pleasantest circles, in which 
we were received in Paris, was that wlach assembles on Saturday 
evening at the hotel of the Count agd Countess de Pastoret.f I 
had an early opportunity afforded me of becoming acquainted 
with one of the best and most higlily-informed men, and one of the 
most accomplished women in 1:* ranee ; and it would be difiicult 
to receive a more favourable impression of the state of society, 
in Paris, than the circles of their salon were calculated to af- 
ford. 

The Comte de Pastoret was, under the ancient royal regime^ 
a member of the academy of belles lettres, and historiographer 
of France. Distinguished by the part he took in the early 
epochs of the revolution, he was made* minister of the interior 

* M. ChAteaubriant it of An ancient and noble family, and of a name well 
known in the history of his country. 

f The Countess Pastoret, and her elegant friend, the Marchioness de Col- 
bert Chabanais, were the two ladies I met in Paris, who had%he roost perfect 
and extensive acquaintance with Bng^Ush literature, modem and ancients 
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under Che rcpttUic in 1790» and president of the deparimeBt ol 
PariSy and pracunnr'^gin^al of the sane department in snrces- 
^n. Having paKicipated in all the acts of the repuUiCf be nar* 
i^wly escaped the rei^n of terror^ and in 1797 be again appw- 
ed upon the scene, as deputy of the Var, to the Council of Five 
Hundred, took an active pi^t in the division» of the Directory, 
and demanded the extinction of the clubs, whose cirimes had 
sullied and counteracted the intentions of the revolution. Placed 
on the list for deportation, he escaped from his eiile in Cayenasi 
on his return to France, was named by the consular power, m 
1798, Prafesseur du BraU de laMitwre et de$ OenSf oti CoBigt it 
France [Professor of the Law of Nature and of the Peo^i, at 
the College of France]. Under the imperial government be ' 
was created successively member of the Institute, senator, count 
of the' empire, and officer de to lifpon dfhonneur. On- the expid- 
sion of the Emperr>r,'the King named him peer of France, eoa- 
seiUer de PuniversiUf president du cotUge SUct^ral du Var, and 
commandant de IMegim d*h(mneur. Tlie Coont de Fastoret has 
distinguished himself by many political rapports and m^moirt^ fiov 
the academy of ins( riptions and belles lettres. He is at present 
enjs^aged in a voluminous work on Ic^slation, part of wfaicb bad 
been given to the press, during my residence at Paris. 

His son. Monsieur A. de Pastoret, who held a place in the 
section of ponts et ehausahs [bridges and roads] nnder the Kmh 
peror, and is now maitre dee requites ordinaires [master of com- 
mon requests] under the King, is the author of the pretty poem 
of the Trofibadmirst and an interesting pamphlet sur Hairiiluatrt 
[on Henry the Fourth]. 

It is Sufficient to mention the name of Pigault Le Brun, to 
recal to English readers*the author of so many pleasant and 
humorous novels I which, e^en through the medium of trans- 
lation, have come close in estimation upon the productions oC 
Smollet and Fielding. The novels of Pigault Le Bran have been 
translated into roost modern languages, but by the delicacy of 
Parisian criticism are not always deemed worthy of that Ian* 
goage, in which they are composed.— «<• Les romans de Ptgantt 
le Brunf*^ said a French critic and wit to me, •< ant tai^jaurs Pair 
d?etre composis dans les rues, et icrits sur les tornes'** [Tlie novela 
of Pigault Le Bnm, have always the air of being composed ia 
the streets, and written upon the posts]. The charge of coarse- 
ness made in ^ranre against the author, is too well founded to 
admit of defen6e ; but the mind that originated the frail bat fas- 
cinating character of Fanckettef in the Mxcidome, one of tba 

* Pigault Le JPrun was a revolutionary writer, and bis workt are Mid t» 
partake both or the strength and coarseness oF the day. He is fiow» under 
existing circumstances, by no means a ftrouri^te author with particttlir ciatncv. 
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inott amusing kni {>hib>8o(ihical of his tales, is surely capable of 
great elegance and refinement of conreptton. Bat for her «• Ver* 
iu de moinSf** there are few female writers, bowever delicate or 
Celebrated, who would have disdained ttie creation of surh a 
character, as the tender, generous and devdted Fanchettet 
Monsieur Le Bran is a member of the Ukidtre franqais, and 
brother to Michaad, one of the firat comic actors in Europe. 

Monnfeur Picard, Bireettur de V Od^on, has obtained some 
cetebritj in England f^^v his novels. In France he is best Isnown 
and most admirtad for his excellent and numerous comedies. His 
VttUlt VUle. Les MarimUtieSf Munsknr Mi»ard, Lts dtu:ic Reputa- 
Hons, and Le Ckdatind are among those of his works, which have 
most eminently contributed to bestow on him the distinjs^uishing 
sofnifuet of <« Le pM MMere^ [nick-name of the little Molief-e^ 
Tlie dramatic talents of Monsieur Picard procured him tlieconn- 
tenanoe ofthe late Emperor; who on the representation of LUe 
Jltoriane8ea**[The Pupf^ts}, expressedhis admiration of the piece, 
by settling a handsome pension on the author. — ^The Emperor 
also forwarded his reception at the Institute, and named bii^ 
directeur de Vacadtnie impHiak de nmsique. — ^It seems, indeed, 
that the possessifm of talent was no vain distinction, under the 
imperial regime — and the^friends and enemies of Napoleon alike 
agree, that no merit escaped his liberal countenance and princely 
muni^cence; but such as pifmdij disdained the one, or rejected 
the other. It must also be allowed, that these instances of inde- 
pendence were fevv and rare, during my residence in France, at 
least I foand ft extr^etnely difficult to discover 

** Their local habitation, and their name.*** 

I had often been assured, in seme literary circles of Paris, 
that the greatest revolutten which had taken place in their litera- 
ture, since the reisn of Louis XIV., has occurred in the taste, 
talent, and style of their female writers. They still speak with 
rapture of the fiacility, the abandownement [the freedom], tlie 
grace, of the compositions of the La Fayettes, the Sevignes, the 
Caylus's; and oppose them in decided superiority to the de 

* I -frequently spoke on thw mibjeet to many of my roya^st, and nftra frienda 
in Paris. They all allowed that Buonaparte sought out inte|lee|ual merit wilh 

great avidity, and that he loaded authors, artists, and men of science, with 
vours and honours, and titles ai\d emoluments; but they universally added, 
•* Mai$ cepcndant ^itdi pwr le$ aviHf^* [But however it was to disgrace them]. 
In England, where ** ail the tatentB** has become a bye-word for ridicule and 
contempt, it is true, no steps have been taken to degrade its men of genius, by 
making them ^ert of the reaim, $eruUor9f and persons efMg'h official responoibiU- 
ty* They are not even ** anUu^ [disgraced] by th% Slightest notice or favour { 
and are simply marked out and distinguished by neglect ! 
PABT II. T 
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Staels, the Cottins, the Gtenlis's, and the Sriuzas^ Bot the great 
claim to thai originality of invention and combination i^hich 
constitutes the essence of genius, belongs exclusively to the 
modern writers. Tlie best compositions of the female wits df 
the *• ieau n^de'* [brilliant age], exhibited but the art of trans* 
ferring the elegant gossipryt so eternally practised in their la- 
lonSf to their letters, and adopting in their written acconnts of 
the anecdotes, inridenis, slanders, intrigues, and ^rocoueries 
[trie ks] of the day, the same, epigrammatic point and facility of 
expression, which belong to the genius of their language, and 
which have at all tim^s been the study, the charm, and the habit 
of their conversation/ 

The life of, such a woman as Madame de Sevigne, was passed 
in social little circles, in eternal visitfi, and in seeking, hearing, 
circulating, and transcribing, all that was passing in tht city or 
the court. Women of rank had then no domestic duties, though 
they had many social ties. Their infants were nursed by hire- 
lings, their children were reared in convents, their husbands 
lived with the army or the court, and those profounder feelings, 
which exercise so powerful an operation opon female^ intdlect» 
remained cold and hndeveloped. They read little, because the 
scale of modern literature was then circumscribed, and few wo- 
men studied the dead languages. The whole power of their 
mind, therefore, was confined and levelled to the combinaiion 
and recitation of the events, which to/>k place in the most frtvoi* 
lous, intriguing, but polished society, that ever existed. Their 
style was brilliant, playful, and elegant; and it was eminently, 
perhaps exclusively, calculated to Uertdser la hagatdU^* [to per- 
petuate trifles]. 

When, however, they abandoned facts for fiction, they wholly 
failed in their attempt ; and in the world of invention there is, 
perhaps, nothing so c)ild, cumbrtius, and wearisome, so out of 
the line of social nature, and yet so remote from the fairy re- 
gions of fancy, as the romances of Mademoiselle Scuderie, atid 
$ie novels of Madame La Fayette. They soon fell by their own 
ponderous weight, even in an age when they had novdty tosua- 
tain them, and have now long been known by name oi|ly* 

The two most celebrated female writers of Prance, Madame 
de Genlis and Madame de Stael, mari^ successively the progress 
of female intellect, and the scope given by circumstances to fe- 

• Speaking of the taletiU of Meadamet de Stael and de Genlis» a French 
critic of Hie old achool, observed to me, '* Pour enfemmu ii, eilet te Mnifaii 
UM imuginatim 9t ime Rtt^rature virile9.^^Madame^ U y «, dant Fune tt Pauirm, 
de quoi /aire troii ou guatre hommet iteeprit** [Those women are masculine in 
imM)j;ination and literature.F-Madanie» there ia in them enough to make three 
or four men oi talent.3 
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male taleirtr in that coontry. The wurkn of Madame de (Senlis 
form a sort of connertiniif link between those women^ who wrotft 
at the tatter end of Louis the XlVth's day* and those who have 
appeared since the revolution. The foundress of a new m^nusof 
composition in her own language, her domestic stories are a de- 
viation from the grave formalities of the early French novel ; 
and Btai^ equally free from the licentious liberties of the new» a 
witty but an immoral school, founded by the Marivaux, the 
Louvets, and the Leclos. * M. de Crenlts, if ni>t the 6r8t who 
made works of imagination the vehicle of education, was at 
least earliest of those, who introduced instrortioo and science 
into tales of sentiment and passion ; and the erdiition which oc* 
casionally gleams through her pages, has beeft thought to do 
the honours of the head, to the exclusion of the interests of the 
beart: while her pui*e and polished style, flowing and amooth as 
it is, stands accused by the severity of French criticism of ap* 
proaching to the studied elegance and cold precision of a pro« 
fessed rhetorician. It may, however, be s^d with great truths 
that none perhaps ever wrote so well, who wrote so much ; or 
has ever lilended so few faults with so many merits of style and 
composition. . Madame de Oenlis just iield that place in society 
from her rank, her fashion, her political tendencies, and literary 
successes, which was most calculated to excite against her a host 
of enemies. Had she been more obscure, as a womanf she would ' 
Imve been less severely treated, as an author, 
yt The genius of Madame de Stael belongs to the day and age 
in which it dawned, and by which it was nurtured, it partakes 
of their boldness and their aspirations, their freedom and their 
force. Fostered amidst philosophical inquiries, and political 
and social fermentation, its objects are naturally grand, its scope 
vast, its efforts vigorous. It has the energy of inspiration, and 
its disorder. There is in the character of Mailame de StaePa 
compiisitions, somethini^ of the Delphic priestess^ Sometimes 
Dystic, not always intelligible, we still blame the god rather 
* than the oracle ; and wish perhaps that she were lesp inspired, or 
7ve more intelligent. * 

While other writers (both male and female) in France have 
torned with every breeze, that fluttered in the. political hemi- 
sphere, Madame de Stael has steadily proceeded in the magni- 
ficent march otgeniuSf governed by principle: and her opinions, 
while they are supported by all the force of female enthusiasm, 
derive an additional weight, from the masculine independence 
and steadiness of their advocate. 

1 had to lament that Madame de Stael had left France, at the 
moment- when I entered it; and I was tantalised by invitations, 
which proposed my meeting her at the house of a mutual frknd. 
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at the time when imperious rircuroBtances obliged me ta retrnn to 
Ireland. I tiius was prevented from seeing one of the most dis- 
tingttislied women of the age» from whose, works I had received 
infinite pleasure, and (as a woman* I Okay add) infinite pride. 
Her character was uniformly described by h^r friends^ to me^ 
as largely /partaking of a' disposition whose kindness knew no 
bounds; and of feelings which lent themselveSf in ready^sympa- 
thy* to every claim of friendship* and every call of benevolence. 
—Among those* who know her well* the splendor of her reputa- 
tion seems sunk in the popularity of her chai*arter ; and «< e'esi 
une excellenie persomne ;" •< c^est un bon enfant^* [She Is an exi^l- 
lent woman ; sfat is a good creatnre]* were epithets of praise 
constantly lavished on one* who has so many more brilliant dauiis 
to celebrity.* 

Madame de Genlis was at Paris* when I arrived there : hat I 
was told on every side* that she had retired from the worlds 
that she was invisible alike to friends and strangers. — ^Thal^ 
<< Elle s'itaitjetie daii9 la religion/** or that <« ette s*itdU mist en 
retraite dons une societi de Capudnts** [She had thrown herself 
into the arms of religion* or that* she had retired to a society of 
Capuchins].—! had desfiaired therefore of seeing a person* out 
of whose wfirks 1 had been educated* and whose name and writ- 
ings were Intimately connected with all my earliest associatioiis 
Uf books and literature ; when an invitation from tliis distin- 
guished writer herself brought me at once to her retreat* in her 
convent of the Carmelites — an order* recently restored witli more 
than its original severity* and within whose walls Madame de 
Oenlis was retired. As I drove << aux Carvus*** it is difficult to 
say^ w'hetber Madame de Genlis or Madame de La.Valli^re waa 
upiiermost in my imagination. — Adjoining to the gh»omy and 
monastic structure* which incloses the Carmelite sisterhood* (in 
barriers which even royalty is no longer permitted to pass) stands 
a small-edifice appropriated to the lay-guast of this silent and 
solitary retreat. The pretty garden belonging exclusively to 
this wing of the convent, is only divided from its great garden ' 

^ Both Madame de Sttel An& Madame de Geiilia« anpeased to me to be 
rather ttti^opuUr with the royaliati and uUrat .• the one, tor her supposed re- 
publican principles • the other, for the part she took in the early period of the 
revolution. Of Madame de Stael, they constantly said to me, " (Tett M 
V4lofpience^ « tmit voulexf cependont c*eBt une phranire ^e Madame de * /* 
[You may call it eloquence ; but Madame de S^ael ia only a pnmpoaa and 
empty talker]. Of Madame de Genlis,— <* />«iir Ma if^, f^eet d*tme pureU: 
trie fadle, et ^ligarUe, mate il n*y a rien de naturel done eet romant^ gtie let en* 
fane/^ fThe purity of her style is easy and t^le^ant, yet the i^ i$ nothing ns- 
tural inW novels but the children]. The **£utiu^ca$" of Mudame de Gmlis, 
muat, hoviever, by tbia, hare reconcilrd her to the moat inyetemtc fnenda of 
legitMaacy, church, atmt^, and the king of Spain ! 
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by a low wall, and it adnnits at its extremity the melancholy * 
▼lew of a small chapcSf or oratory^ fatally distinguished by the 
murder of the bishops and priests, imprisoned there during the 
rei^ of Robespierre. Madame de Genlis received roe with a 
kindness, a cordiality, that had all the n&YveU and freshness of 
youthful feeling, and youthful vivacity. There was nothing of 
Mge in her address or conversation ; and vigour, animation, a 
tone of decision, a rapidity of utterance, spoke the (ull posses* 
rion of every feeling and every faculty : and I found her in the 
midst of occupations and pursuits, which might startle the tn« 
dustry of youth to undertake or to accomplish. 

When I entered her aimrtment she was painting flowers in a 
book, which she caUed her «< herbier saeri** [sacred herbal], in 
which she was copying all the/plants mentioned in the Bible. 
She showed me another volume, which she had just finished, full 
of trophies and tasteful devices, which she called Pherbier de re- 
connaissance [the herbar of gratitude]. « But I have but little 
time for such idle amusements,'' said Madame de Genlis. She 
was, in feet, then engaged in abridging some ponderous tomes 
of French Mimoires, in writing her <« Journal de la Jeunesse^^ 
[Journal of Youth,] and in preparing for the press her new nlivel 
« Les BattiUcof,** which she has since given to the worid. 

Her harp was nevertheless well strung and tuned ; her piano- 
ibrte covered with new music, and when I gave her her lute, to 
play for me, it did not require the drawing up a single string. 
All was energy and occupation»-«It was impossible not to make ' 
some observation on such versatility of talent and variety of 
pursuit'?. — <«0h! this is nothing** (Aid Madame de Oenlis) 
M what f pride myself on, is knowing ttverUy tradeSf by aU of 
whkch I could earn my bread J*, 

She conversed with great earnestness, but with great simpli-^ 
city, without effort, as without pretension, and laughed heartily 
at some anecdotes i repeated to her, which were then in circula- 
tion in PariB«-^When I mentioned the story of her receiving a 
mysterious pupil, who came veiled to her apartments, whose 
face had never been seen even by her attendants, she replied — 
that there was no mystery in the case ; that she recieved two or 
three unfortunate young people, who had no means of support- 
ing themselves ; and to whom she taught the harp, as a mode of 
subsistencef as she had done to Casemir, now one of the finest 
ban>istes in the world.— I could not help telling her, I lielieved 
she had a passion for educating; she replied, **au conlrairpt cela 
wfa i»ujour$ ennuyff' [on the contrary it always wearied me,} 
and adrVd, it was the only means now left her of doing good. 

I had b^en tnhl in Paris, that Madame de Gkniis had carried 
on a secret correepcmdence with the late Kmperor ; which is an- 
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. Other term for the higher walks of espionage* Iventared oae 
day to talk to her on the subject ; and %he entered on It with 
great promptitude and frankness. •* Baonapartei" she saidf 
4t was extremely liberal to literary people— a pensioB of four 
thousand francs* per annupn» was assigned to all authors and 
genS'de4eUTt$9 whose circamstances admitted of their acceptanoo 
of such a gratuity. — He gave me, however, six thousandt and a 
suite of apartments at the JrsenaL As 1 bad never spoken to 
him, never had any intercourse with him whatever, 1 was almck 
with ttiis liberality, and asked htm, what be expected 1 sboaM 
do to merit it ? When the question was put to Napoleon, he- 
replied carelessly, •« Let Madame de Genlls write n»e a letter 
once a month/* As no subject was dictated, I chose ilteratnre, 
but I always abstained fn>m * politics ?'' Madame de Genib 
added, that though she never had any interview with him, yet 
on her recommendation, he had pensioned five indigent penoos 
of lilerary talent. 

One of these persons was a mere fi^^mtre de sodHS [Kteraiy 
amateur], and it was suggested to Buonaparte, that if lie grant- 
ed four thousand francs per annum to a man, who was not tn 
author, and was therefore destitute of the usual claims on such 
stated bounty, that there were two friends of that ^rson^ eqpally 
clever, literary, and distressed, who would expect, or at least 
ask, for a similar provision. •< Eh bien^* (said Baon^arte,) 
« cela fait douxenUUe francs** [Well (said Bbonaparte) tli^t makes 
twelve thousand francs] ; and he ordered the other two distress- 
ed literati to be put on the annuity list with their friend. 

It was said to me in PA*is, that Madame de Genlis had retif- 
ed to the Carmelites, « desabus^ des vanit^s de ce monde^ ef dis . 
chim^res de la celShritt*^ [undeceived as to the vanities of the ' 
world and the chimeras of celebrity]. 1 know not haw far this 
may be true, but it is certain, that if she has done with the vor 
nities of the world, she has by no means relinquished its refine* 
ments and tastes, even amidst the coldness and austerity of a 
convent. Her apartment might have answered equally for the 
oratory of a saintf or the boudoir of a coquette. Her blue silk 
draperies, her alabaster vases, her fresh-gathered flowers, and 
elegant Grecian couch, breathed still of this world: but the large 
crucifix, that image of suflering and humility, which hung at 
the fbot of that couch ; the devotional books that lay mingled 
with lay «works, and the chaplets and rosaries which hung sus- 
pended from a wall, where her lute vibrated, and which her 
paintings adornefl, indicated a vocation before which genius lay 
subdued, and the graces forgotten. On showing me the pious 
relics which enriclied this pretty cell, Madame de Geitlis pciint* 
ed out to my admiration a Christ on the Cross, which hung at the 
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foot of her bed. It was so celebrated for the beauty of its exe- 
cuiJon, that the Pope had sent for it, when he was in Paris, and 
blessed it, ere he rerumed the sad and holj representation to its 
distinguished owijpr. And she naturally placed great value on 
a beautiful rosary, which had belonged to Fenelon ; and which 
that elegant saint had worn and prayed over, till a few days be-* 
fore his death. 9 

* If years could be taken Into the account of a lady's a.{;c, Ma- 
daoie de Grenlls most be far advanced in life ; for it is some time 
back since the Baron de Grimm speaks of her, as a demoisdle de 
fuaUUf qui n^itait cawnue alors^ que par sajolie voix, et son talent 
fouft la harp^* [a young lady of quality who was then only dis- 
tioguished for her fine voice, and her talent for the harp]. In-* 
irmity^ however, seems to have spared her slight and emaciated 
figure ; her dark eye is still full of life and expression ; and 
though her features are thin, worn and sharply markedt and Iter 
complexion wan and pa]e« the traces of age are neither deep nor 
moltiplied. If her person is infinitely less fresh and vigorous 
than her mind, still it exhibits few of those sad impressions, 
which time slowly and imperceptibly prints, with his withering 
and silent touch, on the firmest muscle and the brightest bloom. 

My visits to the cloisters of the Ckirmelites were as frequent as. 
the duties of Madame de Genlis, and my own engagements in 
the world would admit; and if I met this distinguished and high- 
ly endowed person with the high-beating throb of expectation, I 
parted from her with admiration and regret.* 

Literary works, even of the greatest merit, do not always ex- 
tend their interest to their author. There are many whom we 
are pleased to read, and yet whom we are not desirous to know. 
Books are so rarely the transcript of those who compose them, 
that a few experiments soon teach us the* prf)bability of disap- 
pointment, in a personal intercourse with their authors. 

To this observation, however, there are many delightful ex- 
ceptions. Who, that ever read Mile de Senqnge^ or Eiigenie et 
MathUdet and did not wish to know Madame de Souza? Who, 
that bad passed an hour in the society of Madame de Souza, and 

* With ail Madame de Genlis' works on education full in my memory, I 
naturally occaaionally reverted to those high characters, for whose ust they 
had been chiefly composed. Of Mademoiselle d'Orleans, she spoke with ma- 
ternal afTectioni as one in whom every feminine excellence was united. Of 
the Duke d'Orleans, she spoke not only with admiration^ but with evident 
pride i-^Bnd well she miji^ht! A character, which has carried off the esteem 
of every country be has honoured by his residence ; and whose intrinsic vir- 
tues, superior to the influence of all faction and party, have obtained the uni- 
versal suffrages and respect of his own, reflects a splendid credit on her, 
whose precepts had so great a share in his education. **But,'' said Madame 
de Genlis, <* his inherent dispositions were so happy, that he owed almost 
every thing to nature*''* 
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did not hastUy recur to Jdile dt Sbmngtf and Entgbmt a MbM- 
def The works and tlie author arOf indeed* fair and lor^l) n* 
flections uf each other. Whatever is admirabie in Ihepai^raQf 
the former, will be found equuilj fascinating in the maimer and 
conversation of the latter. Madame de Soujsa is not oii|f 
0* known tofamtf^ as the author of some of the prettiest noveb 
in the Fr^ch language; she had long made-a higher diim to 
distinction, as the devoted and incomparable mother vf ose <i( 
the bravest and most gallant young offlcers in the amuesof £o- 
rope. General the Count {"lahauU* 

Educated chiefly in £ngland, by his mother* who, it leens, ii 
him only, has f 

«• LiT'd, and breatb'd, and had her being !** 

the young Flahaut Tollowed the profession of arms, in which hii 
fat(ier died ; and by his singular valour, romantic intitpidltyi 
and military talent, attained, without influence or iiitcit*8t, ta 
tlie rank of cAe/'dV«cadron du 13* regimtfU de chasseurs- & chad 
It was his merits that forced themselves on the observation uf 
Buonaparte, whose notice he had not courted, and viw suoe 
time without attracting; and having been made colonel ouie-^ 
camp to the Prince de Neufchatel, his conduct at the battle o( 
Mohiluw procured him a brilliant and rapid promotion. Sig- 
nalised at the battles of Dresden, Leipsick, and Hanau, bis va- 
lour in the field of Waterloo was followed by other strenuov 
efforts, in favour of the falling monarch, to whom be had atiacb- 
ed himself with a devotion, which had its oi-igin iu gratitadCy 
and generously grew with the misfortunes of its objects. 

With this excellent son and gallant soldier, tlie existence « 
Madame de Souza has become so identified^ that it wuuld bedii- 
ficult to mention the one, without alluding**to the other. Ana 
when 1 asked her, which was the work of all her productioBj 
which she herself the most esteemed, she replied, tthereaiM 
is the passage that came warmest from the heart!** She tumw 
over the pages of «• EugSnie et Mathilde,** and pointed to tm 
affecting paragraph, which begins •• Fauvres M^rtsJ* . 

Monsieur Moreau de La Sarthej was our Ciceroni y^ the how 
de Souza, and he is himself a very interesting link in t'»® J"*[J 
of association, which often leads back the imagination to boon 

• Many yean after the death of General Plahaat, Madame dc F- tn^ 
the Portugueie ambaaaador, M. de Souza; a gentleman, wbose conrervuv- 
is marked by very extenaive readmg and high acquirement* i ti>nture 

t Monsieur le Docteur Moreau de la Sarthe, professor of medical "^ . ^ 
in the Ecole de La M^dtdne, is an accomplished and elegant *c^^^%^Wi 
of the most disttnguisbed pliysicians to Paris. He is author of* ^^' 
work "an Womenr 
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/9ii> pleasant to rerollect. Madame de Sftuza is still a very love- 
ly woman, — and her wurks, though pnpular throuj^hmit Europe^ 
and translated into most modern languages* must always lose 
something of their cliarmy by being transferred into any lan- 
guage from her own. . , « 
• In her exquisite little novel of •« Eitgenie et .Ma/At/ife,*'*— there 
is a delicacy of peireption^ a tfenderneHs and <iepth of feeling 
which is9 or ought to be^ the true characteristic of a woman's ge- 
nius; and the manner in whi'h she has traced the subtleties, the 
prejudices, the illusive hopes an«l well sustained sufferinjs^s of the 
French^ emigrants, in the Memoirs of the Family of the Comte de 
Bevels is directed by a spirit at once philosophical and just, and 
drawn with a fidelity whieh experience' as well as observation 
must have inspired and guide*d.-^*« I wrote Jldile de 8^nange.*^ 
(said Madame de Souza to me) ** merely for my own amusementp 
and to distract my mind from the horrors of the early part of the 

. revoliUion, in which I was then plunged.** — Mele de StnangCp 
with all its merits, is in fact evidently the work of a very young . 
person. It is, however, I think (in France at least) the most 
popular of any of Madame de Souza's productions.* The writ- 
ings of Madame de Souza may perhaps take theirgplace on the 
same shelf with those of Madame Cottin. 

**Jt m^occupe actueilement** (says Voltaire, in one of his letters 
to D*Alembert,) **je m'occupe aetttellement de la conversion de 
Mmsieur de VUleUe; d qui fai fait f aire le meiUeur marche^ qu*on 
pidese jamais conc/aere;— t/ ^ ^pous^ dans ma chaumiSre de Ferntyf 
une JUle^ qui n*a pas un sous^ et dofU la dot est^ de la vertu^ de la 
philosophies de la cafideur^ de la sensibUiU^^ne extreme beant^9 l*oir 

' le plus nobUt et tout d dix-neufv/M^ fl am seriously occupies) with 
the conversion of Monsieur de Villette ; and he has turned out 
bietter than could possibly havp be«n supfiosed ; — he has mar- 
ried in my cottage of Ferney, a young girl who has not a far- 
thing, and whose portion is virtue, philosophy, candour, sensi- 

* Many ladies of distinf^uished literary mettt now reside in Paris. Among 
others, Madame Elizabeth de Bon, (author m " Le9 Jveux de CAmitU,'*) to 
whose pobte attentions 1 stand much iiideiiied. Midem.nselle de T— , 
Author of Marie Balden, and C^cile de Hefinevilff' Midcrooiselle .\l<!Xan Jrme 
Gottts, who has lately produced •* Fran^ie Frewder^ and Madame de Chd' 
teau&ritPuL While the translation of many <# our best liietaiy productions, 
and those of Germany, are ffiven by women, I owe too mxmh to the Viscom- 
teas de Eouiz, for her beautiful translation of one of my earliest and most im- 
perfect productions, the Novice of St. Dtminick, not to avail myself of this 
opportunity to offer my acknowledf>roeni8. The celebrated Helen Marie Wil- 
liams has long: been a resident in Paris, surrounded by a large circle of distin- 
guished friends, who meet every Sunday rvfninjf at her hotel. At one of the 
wr^tft of Miss Williams, 1 had the ple:«8ure of becommg acquainted with 
Monsieur Marron, whom Buonaparte styled ih^, ** Protettant Pepe,** and who 
la esteerAed the most eminent Hugonot preacher in France. 

PART II. Z 
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kilitj, extreme bi*aiity/a noble depiirtmeiit, and wlioM a|je « 
only nineteen.] . • 

It wiMild be difficult to say, with what lively pleasure 1 recelT- 
ed a * isil fmm the ciH^inal of thifi spli^ndid picture, an<l heard 
.the name of the Marchioneag de ViHette, the celebrated xfelfed 
Joniif'' [fair and f^ood], of Voltaire, announced in my apartments^ 
The paasini; flight of many years, the loss of a lovely daof^bter, 
and other circumstances unfavourable Jo the preservation cif per- 
aonal charms, may have somewhat lessened the claims oP Ma« 
dame de VillHte to that extrinu heauU, which procured her the 
fiist part of the pretty Bobriquei [nickname], given her by Vol- 
taire. But to judge by her gratuitous kindness^and attentions 
to myself, during my residence ip Paris, she still maintains un- 
disputed claims to the latter epithet* Her peifect and ineihaus- 
tible good nature proUded me with many sourres of higli enjoy- 
ment to which her numerous and curious recollections of her il- 
lustrious adopted father most materially contributecU 

The mind, the memory, the conversation, the very house of 
Madame de Villette, is full of Voltaire.^ He has become the rul- 
ing thought of her existence j and to revere his genius^ and to 
admire his i^orks, is a short and sure passage to her heart. 

Though born of a noble family, she pn^udly boasts hei«elf 
among the number of those, whom his beneficence rescued from 
obsrurity, and rendered completely happy. The family de Van- 
eourt, of the Paysde Gex, near Geneva, had early diHtingnisbed 
itself in the French armies ; and seven younger brt^thers of Mon- 
sieur de Varicourt, the father of Madame de VilleXte, had enter- 
ed the French service, and obtained the order of St. Louis. The 
fate of her own and youngest brother, has long become an inte- 
vesting and historical fart. Mons. de Varicourt had some lime 
keld a commission in the garde rtnfalt^ under Louis XVL He 
was <m duty at the palace tif Versailles, on the fatal 6rh of ©rlo- 
bcr, when the lives of the royal family were near falling a sacri- 
fice to the infuriate rage of the Parisian mf>b. As the sanguinary 
multitude were rushing ^ the grand stairs of the palace, tlie 
young de Varicourt threw himself before the door of tbf ^Queen's 
apartment, and hopeless of any eflectual resistance, suffered bim- 
self to ht ciU to pieces, whi|f , by a desperate sacrifice, he afforded 
time to the Queen to escape. His post and his life were thus 
only gallantly resigned t^igetlier. 

Mademoiselle de Varicourt was one of the very large family of 
m high born but indigent gcntli^an, the friend and neighbour of 
Voltaire, who adopted •• belle et ftoniur/' shortly ^fter he had so 
happily provided for the great grand-niece «»f Corncille. 

Some time after this Moption, he married Mademoiselle de 
Varicourt to hia devoted> witty, but somewhat trmi friend, the 
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Mavquia deYiHette, in whnse arms and hotel Voltaire dieil,« and 
vfao (tbough^nf the ancient nMeige^ and extremely rirh,) distin* 

^ guished himself among the constitutionalLsta of the earl3r part of 
the revolutifin. 

From the moment Madame de Villette arrived in Paris, her 
house became one of the most /distinguished for its brilliant a^m-> 
bla^ of talent and rank ; and the hotel de Villette is still pointed 
out to the stranj^er^a observation, among the clasaical and me- 

» morable topography of that great capital. 

The apartment habitually occupied by Madame de Villette, is 
a sort of reliquariff dedicated to the remains of Voltaire. Her 
book-cases are ftlled with his works $ her $ecretaire with his MS. 
letters. The arm chair, which he always ocxrupied, stands by her 
hearth. On the reading and writing desk, ing^iously fastened 
to one of its arms, he wrote for the last twenty years of his life, 
TheSevre bust, to which he alludesj in his letters to D*Alembert, 
and which was originally done for the King of Prussia, li«!S on 
ber chimney-piece. In one corner of the room, stands the modd 
of the^elebrated statue, by Pigal ;^ and his picture, by Largil- 

* *' Oett ttriiit fiaUl ^M.h Marquit de ViBeiie, qi^U efl lUteendu avee Ma- 
dame J^enitt pour ne point §e %iparer de Bef^ ei Benne, gu'U ch^t avec une ten- 
drene extrime. tly occupe un cMnet, qiureasemdle becuieoup pltu au houdoir d» 
ia 9Qltipi^, qu'au tanctuaire de^ Muee*!* 

Mimairef Btatoriquea, par le Baron de Grimm, 

[It is in the hotel of the Mar^tt de Villette^ where he has co|ne with Ma^ 
dam Den'm, that he may not be separated from Pair and Good, whoov he h>vsS 
vith extreme tendemesi. He there occupies a ci^inei, which rather reacm* 
hlea the boudojr of a volapttiary» than 'the sanctuary of the Musea. 

, Historieal Memoirs, by the Baron de Grimm. 3 

On the death of her husband, the marchioness g'ave up this hotel, and hat 
since resided partly at her hotel in the Hue Fau^rttrd^and at the chdteau d§ 
Viilette^ a few leagues from Paris. She has now* however, resigned the ehdteau 
to the present marquis, her only child, who is just come of age* and inherits 
M great paJt of the family property, a portion having, been lost in the re- 
volution. 

t " Xe xdeux magot que Pi^al veut oculpter, oouo voo autpicet, n*e9t point da 
govt oeulptablci Jhteoje vouo en prie i votre Phidiae, de o*en tenir i la petite fi-^ 
gurt de porceUUne faite d *Sewe#," tic. tic. . Correepondance de Voltaire, 

[The old monkey which Pigal is to sculpture under your auspices, is not at 
all eculptables Tell your Phidias, 1 beg of you, to look at the little porcelain 
figure made at Sevres, &c. kc. Correspondence of Voltaire.] 

# •* Vous saurez que dans ma retnite, 

Aujourd'hui Phidias Pigal 
A desaiu^ I'original 
De mon Tieui ei maigre sqoelette.*' 

M. Pigal ufaJaitparlaHt, etpeneani, U eet aiuH bon kemm que ben artiete.^ 
Ceet la simplicity du vrai ghde, 

[Tou must know that in my retreat to-day, Phidias Pigal has designed the 
original of my old and meagre skeleton. Monsieur Pigal has made me talk* 
tiig and thinking; he is as good a roan as be is an artist.— He has the simpii* 
city of true genius.] 
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lieiTy is suspended on the waU* with the engraving, by Barier } 
on which fie wrote the folinwing lines, ^hen he presented it t» 
the mistress of the day. 

, <* Barter grava c^t traits deitin^s pour vo»yeuz, 
Avec qnelque plaisir daignez lea reconnatlre; 
Lea vdtres dana mon cceiir tiirent graves bien mieuZf 

Maia, ce fui par un plua grand mitttre/' 
[Barter has engraven these features as an offering to you ; deign to recog- 
nise them with some degree of pleasure; yours on my heart are engraTce , 
much better, but it was by a gpreater master.] 

In assembling round her the monuments, which genius has 
raised to the memory of her illustrious friendy Madame de Vll- 
lette has also preserved some more familiar and intimate me- 
mentos^ whichf with that genuine feminine feeling* that atfarhes 
interest to whatever has been consecrated by the touch of a be- 
loved object* she esteems as much as the picture of LargiUtrre, 
or the statue of Pigal. She has preserved in her armoirf [closet] the 
rich robe-de-cAam6rf 9 in whici||yoltaire received the multitude, who 
Game io offer him their homage at the hotel de Villette,* and the 

* JV*ori / ^apparition tPtm revenant^ celU ttun prophM^^ tTun apdtre^ iCauruit 
pat eauti plvt de aurptite et tfadmirqf^onf que Varriv^e He M. Voltaire. Ce nou- 
veau proilige a eutpendu quelguet moment fotif autre int^rit s H a fait tmmher let 
bruitt de guerre^ let intriguet de robe, let iracatteriet de cottr, ^c- tic DnU P^ 
rit t*ett emprett^ de voler aux pied* de Cidole, et Jumait le Mrot de noire ti^ck 
iCeUjtu^ de ta gloire avec pint d^^clat, ti la cour Puvait honorf tfun regard pfMt 
favorable^^on teulement moint mdifferent** [No ; the appearance of a ghost , of a 
prophet, of an apostle, co(»Ul noi have caused mpre astonishment than the ar> 
n?al of Monsieur de Voltaire. This new event, for a time, suspended every 
other interest ; the rumours of war, the intrigues of the goWn, the chicaneries 
of the co*jrt, &c &c. All Paris hastened to the feet of the idol, and the greatest 
man of the age would'never have enjoyed his glory with more splendour, if 
the court had regarded him with a more favourable aspect, or at least with 
less mdiffercnce]. This veneration of the French people for genius, contrasts 
ed with the coldness of the court, speaks volumes in proof how (kr the nation 
had got the sUrt of the government, the instituiions, and privileged classes of 
France. The only observation made b> Louis XVI., on the arrival in Paris of 
the greatest writer of his reign or kingdom, was, to enquire whetlier *'Pordft 
qui' d^fendit d Voltaire de revenir d Parit avait H6 lev^' [wliether the order 
had been revoked which forbade Voltaire to return to Paris], it was the in- 
fluence and intercession of the Comtease Jules de Polignac, and even of the 
queen herself, which prevented this decree of exile being renewed against 
the author of the Henriatk, at eighty-four. After the death of Voltaire, while 
the people of France were paying almost divine honours to this man, the 
Government and Church refused him burial in consecrated ground; and the 
archbishop and curates of Paris denied An asylum even to his ushes. The 
theatres were ordered not to play any of his tragedies— the journalists not to 
sp akof his death— and the professors of the universities not to teach his 
verses to the students ! Where are the names and the deeds of those, who 
issued these barhurous decrees ? and where ia the genius, where tlie memoiy 
ot him, against whom they were fulminated ? They are now rismg with time, 
and brightening the horizon ot posterity— to sink and be Torgotten only, w/A 
th^ language and the nation^ which ihey improved, enlightened, and glorified. 

With respect to the accounts, fabricated in the works of the Abbe »•*. 
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dvett in which he appeared at Ihe theatre, the night when be waa 
erowned by a wreath of laurel placed on the brow of his 8tatiie» 
by Ciairfin, amidst the applause and shouts of the ansembied 
apertators* 

I have often been permitted to examihe all these relics in de- 
tail, and not only to read, but to ropy some of Voltaire's lyanu- 
srript letters, whirh had not -been printed;"*^ and the pleasure I 
obviously derived from this interestin.e^ privih^js^, Jndured Ma^ 
dame de Villette to make a sort f if VoUaire commemorationf at 
wliicii she not only displayed all her treasures, but invited al- 
most all who still remained of the friends and cotemporaries of 
the patriarch of Ferney. This entertainment (a dijeuner ct la 
faurcheite [a fork^breakfast]^ was, indeed, thoroughly Voltairiafh 

tnd by the enemies of Voltaire, of hii death-bed scene, Mwlaroe de Villette 
adds her testimony to many others given of their Malignity and falsehood. 
She never left hi«i for a moment. " To the last/' she says, *' sU breathed the 
bentfficence and kindness qf his character ; and, except the little peevishness 
vh'ch he exhibited to the Cur^ of 'St. Sulpice, when he beckoned him away; 
and said, ** Lui99ex tim mourir tranguite** [llet me die quietly], aA waa 
tranquiility, and peace,- and resignation.*' 

*• Among* the number of unpublished letters, the two following struck me 
to be curious ; the first as a picture of Voltaii-e' s dom eiitic character and per- 
fect bonhommief — the other, as being (Madame^ViUette Believes*) the Uut 
he wrote; for she was not certain, w belli er it fflSFdedor followed the Cele- 
brated billet to the Comte Lally ToUendal. ' 



Ko- 1.— Xefrre ati Sieur Carbo, Intendqnt de Mondeur de Voltaire. * 

^* Je recommande instammtnt au Sieur Carbo, de mettre ordre au manage 
He rhomroe Mayen, qui travaille pour moi au Ghattelar, en menuisier.— 11 lul 
recommandera de ne phfs s'enivrer, de ne point battre sa femroe, et de travail- 
ler. — II recevra de la JMstice, s'il ne fait pas son devoir — II ira k son loisir k 
I'henpitage. — 11 vi^j^ra les champs et les prds du domaine. II verra ce qu*OQ 
CD peut faire, en ^H'^tat sont les moutonsy et il me rendra compte de tout. 
Je lut serai tr^s o^K'' Vox.taibb. 




[Lett^^Mhe Sieur Carboy Steward of Mnuieur de Veltaire. 

I recommefid to the Sieur Carbo, iromeditttely to send an ord|p to the man 
Mayen, that be may work for me at Chatelar, as a joiner.— To recommend to 
him not to get drunk, not to beat his wife, and to work industriously.— It will 
be the worse for him, if he does not do his duty.— He may go at his leisure to 
the hermitage— -He must visit the fields and the pastures of the estate-— He 
most see what is to ba done, and in what condition are the sheep, and send 
aie an account of all.— I shall be much obliged to him. Voltaibs.] 

JXo, U,^-Ji Madame St. JiUien. 

A Paris, 1776. 
** Je sats bien ce que je desire ; mais je ne sais pas ce que je ierai ; Je 
sonfire de la t^te auz pieds. — II n'y a que mon cceur de sain-*Bt cela n'est bon 
i ricn." VoLTAiRs. 

[To Madame St, JuUen, 

I know well what I wish \ but I know not what I shall do ; I suffer from head 
to foot— My heart alone is healthy— and that is good for nothing. 

VOLTAIBI 3 
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» 

and perhaps, a litUt French. The (nioka, the war«irobft« tko 
manuscripts of Voltairet were aH (li$*playefl ; inrenAe WMflburptil 
in an encenmr [censer] before his bust, >% hich was crowned ty the 
identical wreath, whirh he had modestly ^%ithdra>*n frtini iiisown 
bniWy when the admii%ti«n of a whole pinipte had plarrct it 
there : and the sublime ode addressed to liim by Cheniery was 
read alou < and heard with an emotion, to be felt and to be un- 

* derstood al«»ne by this enthusiastic and ardent people ; t» wbtm 
genius is but* another word for divinity ; and who, neit to the 
great spirit, %'enerate those whom be has moat informed with the 
rays of his own intellifi^nre* 

Almost every object in the apartment where this ^ A^ Mkm- 
fli^y" was reiebimtedt produced, as, it attracted aitentitm, S'tm 
anecdote relative to him, with whose memory it was cminfrted. 
In placing the laurel wreath on ttie bust of Voltaire, Ma<l«nf de 
Villette observed, •• Wlien this wreatti was offered to tiioi xt the 
theatre, he modestly laid it aside, whisperinj^ iiie, •<J«iw»ti 
^rie^ roses" [I am dying nn rf>ses]. The audience, hov*evpr, 

. aH*sttiod up, and cried to ihe, % Ranuuie^-ie^ ramasMxU'^* j^^^ 
it up, take it up], and I again placed it on liis bniw, amidet a 
thunder of applause/' 

In his beautiful picture by Largilliere, done in his twenty- 
fourth year, it is ext^||ely obvious that the world bad mitthen 
passed over a countem^e, in which no trait of the caustic sati- 
rist of future times is visible. There is a playfulness, nfinem 
f slyness] in the fine darlL eyes, which resembles the nfit?^ 
vivacity] of arch boyhood ; but the sharp lines, the abrupt an- 
gles, wliirb mark the picture of his riper manhtiod, and p^ 
almost a wi%ard inteUigenee to his features, are no wberf tn be 
found In this semblance of unworn, untried« and cun&lin{ 
youth. %Wt 

«< Voltaire,'* said the Marquis de • * «. dBLf his friends, 
who was present, « Voltaire lost sight of tll^Bicture a few 
years after it was done, and recovered it a few wBk| before htf 
death. It^was painted for the object of one <»f his earliest and. 
most ardent passionst the beautiful PhiUU^ afterwanis Madaao 
de Gouvemet to whom he addressed one of the prettiest e pi»<W 
that ever was written, known under the name of << Jki ^^ ^ 
de$ ru*" [You and Thou]. 



df JMuAumAO- 



PbiUis, qu'ett devenu ce temt. 
Oik, dans un fiacre promen^. 

Sans lnquaiflt satis ajustcmrns, 
De te^'f^aces seules om^e, 

Contente d'lin m^tivais BotipeTf 
Que til cbaoKeais en anibrosi*^ 
Tute livrais. dans U folie. 

4 l'«mant h«ureuz et trompv. 
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Sixty years jifier the period in wnidi he had sat for, and pre* 
senteil her wifh that ptirtrait, hr learnt, on his arrival in Partem 
that Philka wan stitl living* He imintKliately beg^d perinisflion ' 
to wait on her; but when they aiet^ they both remained Fch* a 
considerable time speechless; and PhifliSi once << de $es grace$ 
MeuU$ omtt*^ [adorned onl v by her grace6]» was now, ,ai the age 
offUnehf^ a wiicli of Endor! 

In Contemplating^ the rava^s* which time had made on the 
wrinkled visaj»;e ot her lover, sh^' remained afmost insensible to 
the rhao/fe which had taken place in her own person^ When be ^ 
bad rero% ered from his first emotion, the eyes of Voltaire rested 
OB the picture of a voung and handsome man, to which the looks 
of Madame de G^-— also occasionally .rerurred.-— «* It is the 
picture of the youtig Arouet/' said Madamede G— *--., ^ who has 
immortalised me in his poem of the Vous €t IV." Voltaire in- 
stantly beg^d tills picture for Madame de Villette. — «« It can^^ 
not mucli longer be mine,'* said Madame de G — — ;' and the 
pirtiire was sent that evening to tht* dear •* hilU et bonneJ*"^** I 
remember," said the Marquis de * * *, « having seen Voltaire 
in the evening of the day he had paid tliis melancRoly visit. I| 
had ronsiderahly affected his spirits. — ** It was getting an the 
other $ide of the Styx^^* he observed; but added, with a faint 
amile, «« cependdnt nous i^aroom pas Aeatfjbiiif radoiff* [h()Wever 
we have not doted much]. ^^ t 

As a pendant to this little anecdote of the picture of Largilliere, 
(he Abbe de * * "^^ related- one of a more humorous cast of the 
miniaturey which Voltaire liil presented to Madame de Chate- 
leti andWtiich was only rendered visible to the fair possessor by 
a spring, of which' she aioAa had the secret. 

On the death of Madame de Chatelet, and in the first burst of 
bis grief, Voltaire had an interview with the widowed husband, 
extremely affoi^ting to both parties. Voltaire, on this occasion, 
« 

Qui favait consacr^ 8a vie I 
Le ciel ne le donnait alors, "^ 
Pour tout rang et pour tous tr^iora, 
Qae lea agr^mens de ton age, 
Un coeur tendre, un eaprtl volage, 
* Un sein d'alh&ire, et des beaux yeus. 

Avec tant d'att raits pr^cieuz, 
H^las ! qui n'e^t et^ friponne ? 

Tu le fu8, objet gracieuz, 
Et que Tamoar me Te pardonne, 

Tu sail que je t'en aimais mieux. 
Ah ! Madame, que voire vie, 
D'honneursaigourd'hui.si remplie, 

Dtff^re de ces doux inatanta ! 
Ce 1 rge Suisse, k cbeveux blancs. 
Qui meurt aans cease, Jkvotre porte, . 

Pbillia, est llniage du temsy &c* &c.'&c. 
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ventured to beg bark the ti^g, which Madame de Ch&telet bad 
al««ays worn. «* You areiiot ignorant. of the friendship whick. 
existed between us/' 9aid«the afflicted lover tu the afflicted hus- 
band ; •• and that ring, so constantly woroy you are perhaps 
already aware, contains fpy picture.^* 

«* 1 haviB witnessed your friendship/' said the Marquis de 
Chatelet» •< and I know the ring you allude to. As you observe, 
she never parted with it; but, to confeas the truth* it Is not jfoiir 
picture thatait contains !— /Aa( picture was instantly replaced by 
* mtit^/'' Tl^ t^ars of Voltaire ceased to flow! he demaniM 
proofs of this treason to friendship and to love. The ring was 
sent for, the secret spring was touched, the enamel flew open, 
and the picture of the .young* the chivalresque St. Lambert stolid 
confessed* in all the imposing superioi*ity of youth and military 
glory. The philosopher closed the spring, and returned the ring 
to the mourning husband.* 

This little commemoration of Voltaire was among the most 
interesting and amusing morning entertainments I enjoyed at 
Paris: it united, by very intimate links, the present with the 
past: it exhihrited the French character in one of its happiest as- 
pc^*^s, exquisitely alive to the supremacy of genius, devotedly 
true to tlie claims, as to the recollectioi^ of friendship; highly 
endoi^^d \%ith a brillU^ gaiety and profound sensibility ; full of. 
•national glory for naflmal worth ; and by its illumination and re- 
finement, its love of letters and of arts, wanting only a fret 
gavernmenU to render the country that produces and combines 
such happy elements of moral and u%sical existence, not, 1 trust, 
the greatest, but one of the greatJIt nations of the eartW 

• • • 

* The lovely Madame Jerome Buonaparte (Mrs. Patterson) and ourselves, 
were the only foreig^ners present at this literary dtjeHner [breakfast] The so- 
ciety of Paris, by its variety, frequently presents the most singular combina- 
tions and unlooked-for associations 1 was at a ball one eveninfr, at Madame 
de Villette'st and leaiiinic on Mrs. Patterson's arm, when the Prince Paul of 
"Wine •iiberg' entered into conversation with me: some observations made by 
Mrs. Patterson induced him to ask her, whether she was an Americdnf Ife 
was not aware that he itsked this question of the vife of the man, who was 
since married to Mm uwu titter g the ex-king of WestphaTia being now tbe 
husband of the Princess Boyal of Wirtemberg. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb ob&crvatioDs contained in the following sheets, too unimpor- 
tant to constitute a separate volume) may perhaps meet indulgence, 
podcr their present supplementary form. The results of individual 
observation and inquiry, they lay claim only to that portion of con- 
sideration, which their internal evidence may merit. The leading 
design in their composition has been, by comparison, example, or 
contrast of foreign habitudes, to mark some defects in domestic po- 
licy; and to remove some prejudices, which the author regards as 
UDfavo0able to the happiness and prosperity of his country. No- 
velty has therefore been occasionally sacrificed to the desire of imr 
pressing neglected or contested truths; and some recapitulation of 
known events was necessary, to give connexion to the remarks. 
For, the rest:— all literarv apologies are vain; and apologies for 
sketches thus slightly outnned, would have the additional demerit of 
bebg presumptuous, 

T. C. M. 

35, Mtldare-Streetj 
Jiprilj 1817. 
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AI^ENDDL No. 1. 
OF THE PROGRESS OF l^AW, 

SINCE 

THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

• • 

Ia dirersiU dets loix civiles, est, comtne la diyersit^ de religion, ou de Ian- 
grage, line barriire, qui rend strangers, Tun a I'antre, lea penples lea plus 
▼oisins, et qui les empdche de multiplier enlr'eux d^ transaotions de tout 
genre, et de concounr ainsi mutuellement i Paccroissement de leur pros- 
pdrit^. 

Motif $ <ft» jpr^ef de ki caneemani le code •N't^leon^ 

Trb administration of justice in* France was originally exercised, 
aa a feudal right, by the manorial lords. To assist them in the dis* 
charge of these functions^ and at first, perhaps, in cases of difficulty 
alone, they called to their council the clergy, or clerks^ who, by 
the^r knowledge of reading and writing, remedied the ignorance of 
the unlettered barons; and became first advisers, next authorities^ 
and lastly independent functionaries; raising themselves by degrees 
into a new order of the state, into a species of secondary aristocracy. 
Supremacy in knowledge has at all times been made the ready in- 
strument of pre-eminence in power; and as the clergy in the middle 
ages usurped authority over the ignorant lay -chiefs, so in. modem 
times the people, by the gradual dissemination of instruction, have 
been enabled to wrest it from both, and have arisen in estimation 
and importance, in the exact proportion of their increasing intelli- 
gence. 

At the epoch of the revolution, the first processes of justice were 
administered by judges, appointed by the seignorial lord, and re- 
movable at his pleasure. Their jurisdiction extended to Ae more 
unimportant cases: they had power to Impose fines, to decree cor* 
factional punishments, and even to imprison for short periods: they 
took also the first examinations in criminal matters. According: to 
the feudal maxim, that there was no land without its lord, these ofii* 
cers existed in every part of the kingdom: and even the king, in ap- 
pointing judges, for those lands which he held in chief, acted merely 
in bis capacity of lord of*th'e soil. 
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Immediately above these officers, in dimity, were the senechals 
and bailies, who judged in the first instance the cases of greater im- 
portance. From their decisbn> an appeal lay to the thirteen par- 
liaments. Occasionally, however, their functi<ms were superseded; 
and the most trifling affairs, by a privilege called ^ le droit de corn- 
mittimus,*' [the right of committimus,] were carried at once be&re 
the parliament. Thus, for instance, the lowest office in the king's 
household entitled its possessor to bring his suits, however insigmfi- 
cant, before the parliament of Paris, ^ven though th*e venue lay at 
an hundred leagues distance . « The expense and vexation attendant 
upon this privilege, became a certain mean of obtiJning judgment 
by default, against every jidversary whose fortune was not equal to 
encounter them. 

In civil matters, the ^w differed in almost every province. In 
some places, the Roman law prevailed; in others a code of local 
customs, founded on the Teutonic jurisprudence, but often contra- 
dictory to itself, and to the custbms of adjoining provinces. Each 
court also had its own peculiar usages and precedents, which form- 
ed what was termed <' la jurisprudence des arrets." [The jurispru- 
dence of decrees.^ Hence a process lost in one court, might be 
recovered, if, on any pretence, it could be carried before another ju- 
risdiction, at the distance of a few miles: and it has been facetiously 
remarked, that in Old France the * traveller changed his law with 
every relay of post horses. The litigation thus became an inextri- 
cable chaos: suits descended fron) generation to generation; and the 
party who could hold out the longest was generally the victor. 

The offices in the courts of justice were universally venal; they 
were also, in fioint of/act^ hereditary ; for the sons of judges most 
commonly purchased the places, which had been held by their fathers. 
These employments had likewise, in the same sense, become attach- 
ed to the nobility; for the parliaments commonly rejected those can- 
didates who were roturier, [commoners,] or at least, if such persons 
were accepted, they were ennobled for the occasion. Sometimes^ 
indeed, the offices themselves conferred a species of nobility. Vol- 
taire, in one of his philosophical romances, makes a singular apolo- 
gy, or rather extenuation, of this abusive sale of the magistrature, 
by which the most learned advocates were excluded from the bench, 
and their place supplied by young men utterly ignorant of the law. 
He says, '^ Les juges d^cid^rent plus vlte, que les avocats ne dou- 
t^rent. Leur jugement fut presque unanime; ils jugerent bien, 
parce qu'ils suivaient les lumieres de la raison, et les autres avaient 
opin6 mfl, parce qu'ils n'avaient consult^, que leurs livres." [The 
judges decided quicker than the lawyers examined. Their judge- 
ment was almost unanimous: they judged well because they foffowed 
the light of reason, and the others formed wrong opinions, because 
they consulted only their books.] According to this statement, it 
should appear that the written law had become so confused, that its 
study terminated in mere pedantry; and that the tribunals of France, 
unable to extricate themselves from the kbyrinth| took refuge in a 
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system of deciuons in equity, or rather in the jtu vagum of indivi- 
dual opinion. Notwithstanding the venality of judicial charges, and 
although two or three parliaments have been accused of corruption^ 
these courts were in general inaccessible to pecuniary temptation. 
Even the famous process of BeaufnarchaU (the account of which, as 
^ven in his own pleadings, is so exquisitely amusing, and in which 
the wife of a judge was shown to have taken money fi*om a litigant) 
proves the general purity of the bench, by the scandal and eclat it 
excited throughout all Prance. But if the parliaments ^were not 
open to sordid temptations, they were, to a great degree, governed 
by an eefirit de corfi9s and they conducted themselves with such 
hauteur towards their inferiors, that the neighbourhood of a con- 
sriller de parlement [a counsellor of parliament,] was considered as 
a disadvantage; so great was the danger of giving offence to that 
formidable body. Upon the whole, however, they exhibited consi- 
derable integrity, and were zealous and attentive in the discharge of 
their duties. 

In addition to their judicial functions, the parliaments, especially 
that of Paris, assumed a sort of legislative authority. For as the 
> registering of the king's Vdicts was a part of their duty, and a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the efficiency of the law, they, by degrees, 
assumed a right of remonstrance against such measures as were 
unpopular, or displeasing to themselves. In these cases, however, 
upon a third demand from the king, upon his issuing '< Lettree 
de juisson" [letters of command] or lastly, if he held a ^< lit de 
ju9ticey* [bed of justice] the parliament had no alternative but to 
obey, and to register the royal edict. Their only remedy, when thus 
pushed, was to suspend the administration of justice; an awkward 
and impolitic expedient, always terminating in a reconciliation with 
the court, at the expense of the people. These assemblies ,have, 
in fieict, at all times been forward to oppose themselves to useful in- 
novations; and to those imposts which were calculated to fall equally 
upon every rank. It was in the famous remonstrance of the par- 
liament of Paris, presented in the year 1775, that the political doc- 
trine was consigned, which declares the people of France taillable 
et corvSablej Sec. &c. at the pleasure of the sovereign. 

All these abuses were abolished by the coivitituent assembly; 
when the several contradictory codes were replaced by one univer- 
sal and uniform jurisprudence. For this purpose, a new system 
was ordered to be compiled, which, owing to the storms of the re- 
volution, was not completed until the consulate of Bonaparte; who, 
collecting all that had been arranged by his predecessors, laid the 
result before his conseU d^Stat^ [counsel of state] and at the same 
time made some changes in these enactments, dictated by the alter- 
ations in the form of government. It is this system, which forms 
the cQde civile the present law of France, and of some other statesy 
into which it has been introduced by the conquests of Napoleon. 

In the first periods of the revolution, the judges were elected by 
the people; and they held their office only for a definite term. The 
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seigDoml judges were replaced by juadces of the peace, chosen 
mlso by the people. Tribunals of conciliation were institutedi where 
civil matters might be settled by arbitration. Every arroodissement 
had its tribunal de firemierc inttance^ [tribunal of the first process] 
and each department its superior oourt. There were likewise iri- 
bunals of appeal; and the cour 4e cassation [court of cassation] was 
n^ppointed to take cognisance of errors of form) which had formerly 
been submitted to the judgment of the king's council. 

Upon the establishment of Napoleon on the throne, the election 
of the judges was taken from the peopley and their appointment was 
assigned to the emperor. In a few instances, also, he isterfered ar^ 
bitrarily to remove judges, already upon the bench, who were oh- 
noxious to him for their political sentiments, or conduct: and Louis 
XVIII, has liberally imitated his exaniple, notwiJ^bstandiiig* ciaoae 
ip the charter, which decrees the bnmovaMit^ of these fttiicCion«- 
ries. An English crown lawyer once ventured to define a charter, 
to be a ** fiarchment with a fiiece of v>qx dangling at the tnd ^ 
it;** and the emigrants imagisd the French charte by a morsel of 
paper, which they tpre, and threw them into the fire. There is, 
however, a force of public opinion, whicif can neither be erased nor* 
cancelled; there is an eternal and indissoluble connexion of thii^^ 
which unites falsehood with distrust, and tyranny with instability; 
and he is no less a traitor to bis prince^ than a subverter of his conn- 
try, who counsels a breach of royal fiaith, or tampers for temponoy 
purposes with the purity of judicial administration. 

. The procedure in criminal matters, under the old regime, waS| 
from beginning to end, barbarous and unjust The accused were 
confined in solitary dungeons, and were often secluded fi>r years 
from all intercourse with their friends, family, and legal advisers. 
They were interrogated in private, by a magtstraie, whose object it 
was to elicit, by the examination, as full an avowal a^ possible oi 
guilt; and by captious and embarrassing questions, or even by a si- 
mulated compassion, and the semblance of a favourable fmpressiMi, 
to entrap the prisoner, and to entangle him in his own answers.* 

The accusers underwent a similar interrogation; but they were 
not confronted with the accused, until the informations were com-' 
-pleted; and then, . if by embarrassment, or repentance, they were 
induced to retract any paK of their first statement, they subjected 
ihemselves to the pumshment for perjury. Two witnesses were 
deemed necessary to a capital conviction; but, by a horrible species 
of logic, several evidences to firobabilities were summed up, to 
make one positive testimony; and the judges were bound, by oath, 
to condemn upon the evidence so offered. The accused received 
no communication of papers, employed as evidence, no notice of 
the charges brought against them, nor were they allowed the astts- 
tance of counsel. Such was the nature of the investigation befiH'e 

* See the acoount of the &£bir of the Cnr6 de London, ef ChtJais^ and 
<etber victimB cKf cardinal Riche)iem, in <* 1' Intrigue da Cabinet." 
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the tribunals rfe prtmiiTt instance j and the decision of the court, 
funded upon this evidence, was made upon a report of the proceed* 
iDgs^ drawn up by one only of its members. 

To wiiat horrible system of policy, to what deplorable darkness 
•f the intellect did it belong, thos to seek the conviction of the ac- 
cused, and to place the merit of judicial administration in attacking^ 
rather than in defending, the life of a citizen? Upon the decision of 
this tribunal against the accused, the party condemned was trans'^ 
ferred to the parliament; sometimes to a distance of many hundred 
miles, to receive sentence, in the chamber called ia Toumellc, [The 
court for criminal causes.] And here again the opinion of the court 
was formed from the same documents, and upon the same princi* 
pies, which had already served for his condemnation; a report of 
the case was, as before, prepared, for the guidance of the judgeSf 
by one of theit own number. The whole affair copsequently may 
be considered as resting upon the opinion of tvfo individuaU, It, 
however, the accused was a noble, the magistrates of the haute 
cAambre J [the high cliamber,] who were the senior judges, assem- 
bled wiUi those of la toumtUr; an odious, and perhaps an useless 
distinction. In all cases, the judges of parliament remained unac- 
quainted with the p^son of the accused, until the last moment when 
he was introduced, to appear before them upon the aellectei [a stool 
used at trials] and as at this period ihe informations were already gone 
through, and nothing remained but to pass sentence, the appearance 
of the prisoner in court, far from being serviceable to him,operated 
tmly as an useless insult. In passing judgment, no citation was made 
of the law upon which it was foupded, nor was any detail given of the 
proceedings in which it origuiated. After specifying the crime, the 
decree proceeded merely to state, that *^^for the reawna retulting 
Jrom the firocesa^ they had judged,'* Sec. &c. a formula, which sti- 
fled all moral responsibility in the judges, and abstracted the sen- 
tence from the dominion of public opinion. Execution immediately 
followed; and it might, at the option of the judges, be aggravated 
by the application of the torture. Louis XVI, towards' the close of 
his reign, had indeed abolished the use of ^' the question,'* during 
the fireliminary proceedings; but that, which, under the pretext of 
discovering accomplices, was inflicted after condemnation, remained 
in full force, till abolished by the constituent assembly 
• The punishments inflicted on criminals, under the old regime, 
were varied and barbarous; and they were in a great measure re- 
gulated by the rank of the offender. In the reign of Louis XV, a 
Montmorenci was found guilty of assassination. His valet-de-chiam- 
bre, condemned as an accomplice, was broken alive upon the wheel| 
while the principal received no other punishment than an imprison- 
ment, by lettere tie cachet. The three punishments most commonly 
in use were the gallows, reserved ordinarily for the fteo/Ue; decapi- 
tation for the privileged classes; and in cases of more serious of- 
fence, the wheel. This last infliction consisted in breaking the bones 
of the four extremities, with a bar of iron, and then despatching 
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the criminal with a blow on the breast. The last blow, bowers, 
(termed the eoufi de grace^) Was often refused; and the mutilated 
▼ictim was left to expire, by the gradual exhaustion of nature. 

The frequency of these horrible spectacles, under the old govern- 
ment, could not fail to harden the heart, and to deaden the sympa- 
thies of the populace; and it may justly be accused of engendering 
the tyger-like ferocity,' which was exhibited during the first burst 
of the revolution, and with which that event has been so repeatedly 
reproached. Thousands of lives, sacrificed in the fury of political 
contention, do not inflict so heavy a disgrace upon a nation, nor lower 
BO much the human character in the esteem of the moralist, as one 
tX these deHberate ^Sk^ judicial murders. Where, on these occasions, 
was the boasted mildness of the Christian dispensation? Where the 
dispassionate illumination of an ermined magistraq^? Where the 
chivalrous generosity of knighted monarchs, all leagued against a 
miserable and defenceless wretch, who, already dead in the eye of 
the law, was an object merely for sympathy and commiseratioD! 

But if, instead of a condemned criminal, we substitute an unhappy 
3^uth,* a minor, guilty of no crime, and accused only of a boyish 
frolic; if we consider him as a victim offered up by a dastardly 
bench, to appease the rage of a fanatical hierarchy; What language 
shall be found sufficiently pregnant with meaning, to characterise 
the religion, the morals, and the social institutions of the state, 
which tolerated the exhibition? Oh, much injured and much abnsed 
nation!— how long shall the world hear only of your errors and of 
your mistakes? How long shall it remain blinded to the infamy of 
those guides, who debased your reason, enslaved your persons, strip- 
ped you of your fair portion of nature's gifts, and then accuse joa 
ci wanting the virtues of independent manhood? 

To descend from crimes to absurdities, may be a species of anti« 
climax; but at the present moment, when every ancient abuse is re- 
establishing, and every innovation is rejected, merely because it is 
an innovatign^ there is no prejudice too trifling to be neglected. 
The punishnrent of hanging, was, under the ancient regime, deemed 
in&mous; not so that of decapitation: and, as in infamous punish- 
ments, not only the culprit himself, but his whole family partook of 
the disgrace, and were the'reby debarred from the exercise of maay 
lucrative and honourable functions in the state, it became an object 
with noble families to commute the punishment in those cases, ih 
which a member of their house rendered himself subject to the 
degrading infliction; and to obtain' the substitution of decapitatioo. 

* The Chevalier de la Barre, grandson of a lieutenant-general, was found 
gmky of havipg snng impious songs, and of having passed a proceaakin of 
capuobias, without taking off his hat The judges of Abbeville condeimiod 
him to have his tongue torn oat, his hand amputated, and himself to be bamod 
by a slow fire: yet, not content with this barbari^, they applied the question 
before execution, to ascertain, as Voltaire expresses it, how maoy sooga he 
bad sung) and how many processions he bad passed, without polliii^ off his hat 
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^ Notbii^, iixieed, coqld be more justi thw by tech a oominiiU- 
don, to preserve the hoDOur of fo innocent family, whether noble or 
roturieTy [commoner]: but^it is impossible to conceive a law more 
revolting to every feeling of justice, morals, and order, than that 
which in any case extends infamy beyond the person of the criminal; 
and which estimates disgrace, not in proportion to the offence, but 
according to the nature of the punishment, to which the accuHed 
may be arbitrarily subjected. It is certain that those persons who 
have enjoyed the equality of the British law, will be little likely to 
adopt these prejudices, «or to permit the introduction of similar 
abuses in the judicial proceedings of our own country. But there 
are very many who forget that such opinions and such laws form 
part of the iife*s-blobd, piirt of the very vivifying spirit of the gp- 
vensment, which they have contributed to re-establish in France, 
and which they are still ready to uphold with their '< lives and &r* 
tunes.^' 

The punishment of burning, both by the quick and slow fire, was 
reserved for. the crimes of sorcery and heresy; and by a dreadful 
obliquity of intellect, the^jnost horrible pains were imposed for of- 
fences the most imaginary. Damien, who wounded Louis XV, with 
a pei^Lnife, to frighten, rather than to kill him, was torn with red hot 
pincers, had molten lead poured into his wounds, and was dragged 
asunder by horses. The two reporters of his trial, the probable 
contrivers of this horror, were pensioned for their services by the 
barbarian monarch. 

The celebrated avocat-g6n6ral, Sequier, has been quoted as af- 
firming that the jurisprudence of France was preferable to that of 
England, << where they have,'* he says, ^afiuerile dread of punUk-- 
ing the innocent. Where the law speaks," he adds, ^' reason should 
be silent." 

Besides the criminal jurisdictions already noticed, there existed 
the tribunals of the farmers-general of indirect taxes. These per- 
sons had the appointment of their own judges, who had power to 
fine, imprison, ^and send to the gallies, for hiihictions of the fiscal 
laws. The perception of internal customs surrounded every pro- 
vinpe with a double circumvallation of custom-house officers and of 
smugglers, between whom there was waged an eternal war. In 
these cases the financial tribunals decided definitively upon their 
own interests, and the gallies and the gibbet were thus loaded for 
crimes, which could have no existence in a state whose affairs were 
moderately well administered; offences which, wherever they exist, 
lead inevitably to murder and to robbery, and strike home to the 
root of well-regulated ihdustry and of sober economy. 

bi the same manner also the capitaineB de cAasMe [captains of the 
chace] of the royal forests held courts for the trial of offences 
against the game laws, and had power to inflict similar punishments, 
upon the testimony of a sinj^le gamekeeper. There were held like* 
wise, in France, pr^vdtal [sherifPs] courts, in which, upon cer- 
tain occasions, the pr6v6t condemned to death, and caused execu^ 
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tioD to be done, in twenty-foui' hours after conviction. In none of 
these tribunals had the accused iWb advantages held forth by the 
British jurisprudence; the trials beings in all, conducted upon the 
same principles, as in the tribunal de premiere instance. [Tribu- 
nal of the first process.] The revolution had the merit of abolishing 
at a blow these complicated abominations, and of replacing them by 
the establishment of trial by jury. 

Besides the regular courts, the king from time to time nominated 
special commissions,* chosen from the most complying mai^strates 
of the different tribunals, or from the grand council, for the purpose 
of trying such offences or persons, as it was not deemed canvenimt 
to bring before the ordinary courts. Against these extraordinary 
jurisdictions, the regular tribunals frequently appealedrbut without 
Kff success in preventing; their occasional renewal. 
• It was formally declared by Henry IV, of France, in reply to the 
supplications of the family of the unfortunate Biron,*in favour of 
that disgraced favourite, that « when a person is known to have been 
guilty of hfgh treason, a father could no longer plead for a son, a 
son for a fatherf a husband for a wife, n&t a wife for a husband.**! 
But witliout going back to such remote times, the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Lally Tollendal exhibits in its strongest colours the severity 
and arbitrary character of the French criminal law. In the year 1766, 
this celebrated soldier was beheaded, on conviction of having betray- 
ed the interraU of the kingy and those of the French Host-India 
Comfiany; and of vexations^ exactions^ and abttses 'f authority. 

These vague and (to use a modem phrase) «^ untangible" accusa- 
tions are all that the public knew of the process which led to his 
condemnation; and the. veteran general, a brave and approved ser 
vant of the state, was conducted to the scaffold with a gag" in hu 
moufky for fear he should make any further explanation. As re- 
cently as the year 1762, a Protestant priest was executed, on con- 
viction of having discharged the functions of his ministry; as were 
also three brothers, whose zeal engaged them to attempt his rescue4 

Against this mighty mass of frightful abuses, General La Payette 
appealed in the assembly of the notables, held in the year i787; 
but they were not effectually attacked, until the meetuig of the 
constituent assembly. On the eighth of September, 1739, La 
Fayette proposed to the meeting of the commune of Paris, to send 
a deputation to the national assembly, then sitting at Versailles, to 
demand an immediate reform of the criminal jurisprudence, as &r, 
at least, as respected its' most prominent abuses; to require that the 
accused should be allowed the assistance of counsel; that the pro- 
ceedings of the examination should be public; that the witnessei 
should be publicly confronted with the accused; and that the documents 

* If this practice was not invented by Louis ^III, it was a favourite mea- 
sure, and brought ioto common use by him and his minister Richelieu. 
t Intrigue du Cabinet. T. i. p. 120. 
t M6m. de Malesherbe^ sur les Protestants. 
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employed against him should be freelj communicated, firen this 
step was not taken, without considerable hesitation; and the excel- 
^lent Bailly himself considered it as too precipitate: so little was pub- - 
lie opmion formed at that time, on this , important point. It was, 
however, with these advantages that the Baron de Bezensal and Mon- 
sieur de Favras met their trial (of whom the latter waa the oniy 
person fiut to deaths for fiolitic^ii offences} before the lOth of August^ 
1792); and already the benefits of the change were duly appreciatecL 
Monsieur de Seze, at that time president of the tribunal of cassa- 
tion, a person, it is to be observed, well known for his love of the 
old regime, made use of the following observations^ in his speech 
on the o<?casion:— -'^ I'he public has heard the deposition of the wit- 
ness, all the documents have been read, and all the interrogations 
have been made in its presence. It is, 'therefore, as well acquainted 
with the process, as Justice herself * Ah r^ndons bien graces," he 
continues, ^« d Tassembl^e nationale de ce beau pr68ent qu'elle a.&it 
k la legislation Fran^aise! Que d*innocens elle a sauves, d'avance, 
par ce magnifique^ d^cretl*'* [Ah, let us thank the national as- 
sembly for the noble present which it has made to French legislation. 
Howmany innocent have been saved in advance by this noble decree.^ 
At this period the accused were still tried by the old jurisdictions, 
and by the old law; but in the year 1791, the mode of civil and 
criminal proceedings was entirely changed. The establishment of 
juries in civil matters was even still deemed impossible, and opi- 
nions were divided respecting their constitution in criminal cases. . 
One party recommended the adoption of the American and English, 
jury, in all its purity, and without the slightest alteratito: but the 
most enlightened magistrates, after consultation with some of our 
English lawyers, proposed certain changes; and their opinion pre- 
vailed. The principle of unanimity of fiie jury was exchanged for 
a majority of ten to two; and this was again altered by Napoleon, to 
a sim]ile majority; with this further addition, that in case of condem- 
nation by a majority of seven to five, the judges had the reconside- 
ration of the verdict; and. if the majority of the judges, added to the 
minority of the jury, in favour of the accused, exceeded the minority 
of the judges and the majority of the jury against him, the party was 
then acquitted. 

During the continuance of the republic, ther^ubsisted a grand 
and a common jury, as in England. But NapoiBon abolished the 
Inland jury, and assignee! its functions to the members of the courim- 
p^Tiale. [The imperial court.] The constituent assembly had 
enacted that the common jury should be formed from lists, made by 
the procurewr syndic of the department; and officer, elected by the 
people. Under the imperial regime, these lists were made by the 
pr6fet, who was nominated by the emperor. As the law stands at 
present, the pr6fet forms a list of sixty persons, from which the pre- 
sident of the court selects thirty-six. Their names are then put into 

*Moniteur, 4 Avril, 1790. 
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•n UTfi^ and are dr»wii cttc by one; and the court and the priaoner 
have each a right of rejecting them as they arise, without the assign- 
nent of a cansei till their remain hut twelve names on the list; and 
with these both parties are obliged to rest satisfied. To serve on a 
jniy, the party must be thirty years of age, in poisession of his civil 
and pc^itical rights, or the whole proceedings are null and void. The 
lists are formed from the electonil c^ege, from the three hundred 
highest rated domicili6s [[dweliing houses] of the deparoneat, the 
administrative funct&unanes named by the emper^ (h^}» ^^^^ 
tors and licentiates of the four fiM:ulties» men&bers of the Institute^ 
and other learned societies, notaries, merchants, bankers, kc payiqg 
the patent of the two first classes, and from persons enjoying places 
of at least four hundred francs per annum. The penalty for non^- 
tendance is five hundred franca; for the second oflPence, one thousand 
francs; and for the third, one thousand five hundred francs; and the 
delinquent is then incapaciuted for serving on a jury again; which 
disqualifies him for holding some other lucrative situations. 

At the same time that the constituent assembly changed the mode 
of trial, they mitigated very. considerably the severity of &e p^nal 
code. The punishment of the different ranks of citiaens, convicted 
of the sune offence, was equalized; and all infliction beyond the pri- 
vation of life was abolished. On the motion of Mens. Duport,,a de- 
bate at this time took place, on the question of the tptal iA>olitioo of 
capital punishments; a proposition which the abbe Gregoire at all 
times zealously promoted. But another ecclejiiastic, more conso- 
nantly with the spirit of priesthood, observed, that capital punish* 
menu have ihe repeated sanction of the bible! To this uncharitable 
insinuation, Duport opposed the express command of God, in the 
caseof Cain, whose offence was the most aggravated injury societf 
can sustain. The doctrine, however, did not meet with entire ap- 
probation, and death was awarded as the punishment, in the aiiigis 
case of murder.* The ampuution of the h«ind, as -an additional pun- 

* At present the Code Ptoal (though beyond all con^iariaoD more mild sad 
^ulofiophical than that iacoDgTuoas and chaotic jumble, the criminal law of 
EofflaDd) awards capital punishment in the followiog*, and a few other < 
For foBtering^ spies 
Treason 

PromoSbn of civil war 
Pttbtic pillaging 
Murder, in&nticide, poisoning 
Theft cofamitted during the nis^fat 

' by two or more penons conjoinUy 

with open or concealed arms 

■ by house-breaking 
— — — by escalade 

■ with false keys 

————— under the duigatse of pubUoiimetionaiies 
' frith violence and threats 

Coiniog < 

' Forgery of bank bills and public securities 
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jrinnent for pftf1eidtt» W4ft deoMiided l^nniiembers but the propoii- 
tioo was rejected as a dishonour to the penal code. Uifdor the reign 
cf Napoleon, thn barbarous law was again proposed, by some one of 
the numerous flatterers by whom he was surixHinded (for the crifne 
<tf regicide comes within the definition given by the French lawyers 
ef this offence): although weak enough to accept of the disgusting 
homage, the emperor never put the law into execution. Little per* 
haps £d he anticipate, that his successors' would justify themselves 
at his expense, and plead his law in extenuation, when Mn most 
Ckruikm Majesty should inflict the inhuman ahd useless penalty 
upon three persons of the lowest class of society (Ffignier, Corbi- 
ttean, Imd Tolleron); who, even admitting the realitpEf the conspi- ' 
mcj, into which they are believed to have been entrapped, were not 
guilty of an immediate attack upon the king's person; and therefore 
came only constructively within the meaning of the enactment. 
Surely their hunAble station in society, and the inefiiciency of their 
nieans of injuring the state, should have screened them from the ven- 
^eance of a prince alive to generosity, or to personal dignity, if 
the necessity for striking terror upon a disaffected population had 
not superseded in his breast all feelings of mercy, or all sentiment of 
contempt. 

The proceedings in the courts of assize are conducted vivi voce; 
^d the witnesses give testimony in open court One or more, how- 
ever, of the prisoners may be removed from the court, and examined 
privately by the judge, upon particular points; But he is bound to 
relate the result to the other prisoners, before he can resume the 
proceedings. The fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, children and 
grand-children, husbands or wives, of any of the accused, cannot be 
heard in evidence, if either the prisoner, the procureur»gin6ral, the 
dvil party, or the accuser, object to their testimony; and the law is 
the same rtepecting informers, entitled to a reward upon conviction. 
The accused or his eounsel have in all cases the last hearing; and 
consequently liberty to reply to every objectioo. In the event of ac- 
quital, the accused can obtain /iamages agunst the informers (not 
being so ex-ofiicio^ for the calumny he has sustained; and the procu- 
reur-g6n6ral is obhged to gtve up their names. # 

In case of conviction of several yffbnees, the lam does not allow of 
an accumulation of punishments, but inflicts only that awarded 
against the heaviest of the charges. In J>oth civil and criniinal 
cases, the person who loses the cause pays the expenses of the trial, 
as well those incurred by the state, as those of the individual oppo- 
nents.. 

The punishment of the guillotuie, of which so frightful a use was 
afterwards made, was introduced as a means of diminishing the cor- 

For Foigery of the public oiBoial seals 
Suborning of £i]Be witnesses 
Castrating, if death ensue within fiir^ da^ 
Arson, fto. ko» 
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poral sttfferanee attesdant xiplki executkma, and more esfieeially l» 
take from amdng the people an idea which they had acquired during 
the popular tumultSi of doing them9etvC9 justice upon offendcrm* 

The conatiluent aBsembiy hadestabliahed a national court for the 
trial of high treason, formed of judges, chosen from amcHig th^ 
magistrates of the supreme court of cassation, and of a special jury 
taken by lot from a list made by the electoral assembly of the tie- 
partment This court could not sit at a less distance from the me- 
tropolis than ninety miles. It was held in the year 1792 at Orleans. 
The party spirit, which raged so furiously at this time, had no influ- 
ence upon, its'proceedings; and it was not till after the 1 0th ef Au- 
* gust, when thilcourt was abolished, that the prisoners were recalled 
to Paris, and were massacred on their way, at Versailles, At thia 
period was established the roTolutionary tribunal. The Girodinsy 
who had contributed to all the excesses of this fatal yeart bad a part 
also in these first steps towards judicial tyranny. * fiut when they 
wished to put a stop to further deviations from freedonh they were 
eagerly persecuted. m their turn by the Jacobins; and their trials 
afforded the first instances of the accused or his counsel being stop- 
ped shorty and prevented from offering all that could be tti^;ed in de- 
fence of the cause. This practice bus again been renewed in the 
trials of Ney, La B6doy6re, and some others, since the return of the 
old dynasty. From the death of the Giit>dins to the epoch of the 9th 
Thennidor, there is not to be found the slightest trace of justice in 
the judicial proceedings; and scarcely indeed before that of the con- 
stitution of the year III, since the assassins of all tliat was respecta- 
ble in France, were themselves very irregularly tried. 

After this dreadful storm, a government strictly republican wa4 
established. There was instituted, in every department, a civil tri- 
bunal, from which an appeal lay to that of the neighbouring depart- 
ment; and the court of cassation decided appeals upon errors of 
form! Under .this jurisprudence, the liberty and prosperity of the 
nation were gradually increasing, when new troubles were excited 
by the enemies of freedom,* and the consequence was the revolution 
•f the 13th Fructidor, in which the directory, anticipating their ene- 
mies, made a sycessful attack upon the national representation. 
The obnoxious inembers, and the priests, on this occasion were sub- 
jected to an arbitrary deportation; and the emigrants were tried by 
military commissions; but the ordinary civil and criminal proceed- 
ings, between the citizen^ themselves, remained unchanged until the 
arrival of Buonaparte. Scarcely seated in the consular chair, Na- 

* <* Lorsque le gouvemement Inglais, de concert avec lea princes toigr^s, 
et tout le parti aristocrate chercha a exciter de nouveaux troubles, en prodi- 
ruant des sommes immenses, qui la plupart pas&ercnt par les mains de Mons. 
Wickham." MS. presented to the author, by an emiaent statesman and ooo- 
stitutional leaden [When the English government, in concert with the emi- 
grant princes, and the whole aristocratic party sought to excite new troables, 
by lavishing immense sums, the greatest part of whkb passed throng the 
hands of Mr. Wickhain.3 
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poleon made a trial of his power orer the senate, bj tfoKcitiiig and 
procuring the deportation of a certain number of Jacobins; a step, 
which was speedily followed by the suppression of the tribunate, the 
only body which by the constitution could address itself to the 
public. 

For the genius of the imperial goyemment, the institution of ju- 
ries was ill adapted; and Napoleon considerably curtailed the extent 
of their jurisdiction. With this view, he abolished entirely the grand 
jury, and assigned its functions to a chamber of the imperial court 
of appeal. The pretence under which this change was effected, 
was that the judges could not make the grand-jurymen understand 
the difference between putting the accus^ on their trial, and deter- 
nining absolutely the question of their guilt or innocence. Mons. 
Riboud, in his report made to the corps l^gislatif, [legislative body] 
concerning the changes then meditated in the law of juries, observed, 
that, ^ the best intentioned among them can with difficulty ascer- 
tain the limits of their tunction. Deliberating without the assistance 
of the magistrate, and having the cause only^ imperfectly before 
them, they fall mto errors, often dangerous to the accused, but most 
commonly injurious to society." An argument like this, drawn 
from the infant state of the institution, and from the inexperience of 
the people, is at once tyrannical and futile. As in ail other human 
affairs, the grand-juiy would have gradually formed themselves, by 
practice, and would every year have executed their functions with 
increasing precision. There is, however, a very general prejudice 
prevalent in France against juries. They are accused of too great 
a leaning towards the prisoner, of modifying their verdict upon the 
punishment allotted to the crime under consideration, and of acquit- 
ting, even against evidence, in those cases in which they imagine 
the infliction to be too severe. This bias, to a certain extent, exists 
amongst our own jurymen, and is at once beneficial to society, and 
honourable to human nature; for natural feelings, thus rectifying 
the miscalculations of the judgment, counteracts the ordinary ten- 
dency of lawgivers, towards aggravating the penal code, and multi- 
plying too wantonly the causes of capital punishment. 

A more g^vous accusation urged a^inst the French juiymen 
is, that they are apt to mishiterpret the metaphysical cystinciion of 
detign; and to acquit .prisoners taken in the fact, upon the ground 
of a possible absence, of guilty intentioo. Thus, for instance, they 
have determined that the theft was not comniitted for the purpose of 
injuring the person robbed, but with the intention of procuring 
sustenance for the thief and his family. This error, though it 
betrays the excesuve confuaon of the simplest moral notions, into 
which a nation may be drawn by the operation of an oppressive 
government and a casuistical religion, is so near the surface, that it 
must necessarily disappear before a very few years of judicial 
experience; at the same time, it evinces great delicacy and suscep- 
tibility of conscience in the jury, who thus hesitate in condemning 
a fellow citizen. It seems theiefore ^ most unfounded andinju- 

c 
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nous j^prttMh oa»t upon the French oatioa, th«l they «re too cor- 
rupt and too egoistical^ too todifferent lo whai concerns justice^ to 
be enlrusted with the functione of a jury. Ail accusatioa tufna 
upon their bias towards mercyi and no charge is made of a corrupt 
leaning in favour of a richer a powerful proitecutor. Such a charge, 
if substantiated) would indeed be faul to the hopes of liberty. For 
it indicates a depravity of feeUng, a dullness of. moral tact, and an 
absence of illumination^ which are compatible only with a £Edieo and 
disorganised nation, and evince that it is utterly unfit for the enjoy- 
ment of any free form of constitution. 

That the French people were only too conscientious in their office 
of jurymen, is sufficiently evident in the conduct of NapoAeoD. He 
felt that this institution) in the hands of his subjects^ was no fit in- 
strument for arbitrary power, and he immediately withdrew finom 
hs jurisdiction the cases, in which ^ the safety of the govemmeot' 
was concerned, or fiscal rapacity interested to oppress the subject: 
the two particular cases, in which the existence of a jury is most 
specifically connected with the security of the citizen. The courts 
instituted by the emperor, thus to supersede the juries, were, by a 
still greater abuse, formed half of magistrates, aod half of militafy 
commisuoners; whose habits of blind obedience, as soldiers, dts^ 
qualified them for the fair discharge of civil functionti, however lugh 
their individual feelings of honour, however delicate their senaeof 
self-respect 

At the same time that the jurisdiction of the juries was thus 
circumscribed, the people were deprived of their n^t of elediag 
judges and municipal officers; and thus the formation of the jiu|r 
lists fell into the hands of the prefect^ an ofieer holding place 
immediately from the emperor, and occupying k during pleasore. 
In order still further to disgust the citiaeiis with the ofiice of jury- 
men, it was contrived that they should be detained by its dutiics for 
very considerable mtervalsfrom theii* ordinary occ«i|>ations. Deda- 
asatioas were also made, and works printed by command,* to 
bring the institution into disrepute. But notwitbatwading evcfy 
effort, the functions which remain for the jurymen toe«acuie ate 
■till discharged with great probity, humanity, and patriotiaoa. 

During the progress of the revakKion, the people gradiiidlf 
formed themselves to their duties as eitiaens. The code cnmiaal 
directs, that none shall be appointed m admipistrative and judicial 
functions, but such as* have satisfactorily discharged their dwtioa as 
jurymen. A report was also directed to be made anmifdly ^ the 
emperor of the manner in which this branch of admioistrataoB waa 
conducted; an enactment Apparently calculated to purify the jualioe 
of the country, but too probably ceaoealing the arridre peas6e of 
imperial interfereinoe with the juryman in the dischan^ ofhis 
office. 

* See the work i^^ainst juries of Mods. Gach, pvesideot of the trib^ifal ds 
piemiire instaoce, ia the departmaat of Lel> C4ua muKis aliia. 
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Withmvmty dodttotion t» be iMde for tbe Mf^/r^mkm tfthe btter 
timesf ibe French criminal juriflf^mdence remeins iB&nttely sufierior 
to that of tbe eacieiit regime. Tbe evrly reveludonists, whose theo- 
retical notions of government approached nearly to those oi the 
British coBstitutioni well understood the defects of the old lav; and 
thus commenced the new ediSce of their jurtsprudence upon snch 
sound bases, that it has survived the storms ot' political chwige, 
with but Uttle comparative injuryi affording ample justificatian of 
the views and principles of those who commenced the struggle for 
liberty. It is still however objected, that the judges, influenced by 
old prejudices, continue to harrass the priseoer with captious ques- 
tions, tending to entrap him into self4nculpations. But a few years* 
oxpiprieoce, and the succession of a fresh generation, will beget 
a different sentiment in the bench, and direct its efforu to the pri- 
mary objects of all trial— the protection of innocence. 

While any portion of ihe benefits, thus obtained, are secured .to 
the nation, whatever may be the dynasty or government which time 
and circumstances may impose upon it, France will still be a gain- 
er by the revolution, and posterity will look back with gratitude on 
the courage, devotion and iUumioatioo of the national jnsembly, 
notwithstandhig evtsry calamity which uncontrollable circura8taiice% 
and the opposition of enemies, have entailed on their efforts. 

It was proposed to Lord Erskine, during the peace of Amiene, 
to write a comparative essay on tbe jurisprudence of England and 
France; and every friend of his species must regret that a man so 
^fied for the task, so enlightened in principle, and so quidified to 
disseminate truth by the beauties of style, should have neglected 
the opportunity of benefitting both nauons, and of exalting his own 
reputation. It is not now too late; nor was there ever a period when 
eloquence, like his, was more wanting to illustrate first principles, 
^d to recall the people to a sense of those blessings, which free- 
dcym infuses even into the minutest details of daily transactions. 

The code civil* or, as it has been called, the code Napoleon, is a 
ittgest of all the laws, respecting civil procedure, which have been 
passed since the revolution, and forms the standing law of the land. 
lo amplicity and equity, it mote thau rivals the laws of most other 
•£urop^an sutes and whenever the arms of France have earned 
their jurbprodeooe into foreign natieiis, the inhabitants have very 
jsniformly considered themselves as benefitted by the change. 

Besides the alterations already mentioned, Napoleon re*establish- 
.ed the tribunals of the arrondissement, and created superior courts 
lof appeal, thus forming t¥Fo degrees of jurisdiction, besides the 
juges do paix,and the courde cassation. [The justices of peace and 
the court of cassation.] He re-established also those fiscal tribu- 
nals to try snmggUng offences, and other matters relative to tbe 
.perception of the customs, which were among the worst abuses of 
the old regime. 

In the royal charter of June 4th, 18U, which Louie XVIU 
substituted for the more liberal provisions already voted by the 
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senate, it htt be«D contrived to slide* the infiuoMHis prindple of so^ 
eret deliberatiooS) which has recently been applied in two proces* 
ses, instituted against persons accused of having provoked the spo- 
liation of the present proprietors of ci-devant church property. 
Napoleon has been justly accused of making too frequent anuise of 
that convenient instrument of judicial violence, the council qfwarf^ 
but since the second restoration, it has been still more frequently 
employed; and the regulations respectingthe equitable choice of offi- 
cers have been altogether neglected. Another scandal also has been 
introduced by the fiourbons, in multiplying the charges brought 
against the accused; and on their conviction, upon those of the least 
importance, of inflicting the punishment awarded to the niost bCTH 
ous. This practice was noticed in the chamber of peers by the 
young Due de Broglio; one of the best and most distingiusbed pa- 
triots of France. In proof of this abuse, may be quoted the case of 
Marshal Ney, who was accused of having conspired with Bnona- 
parte,^ — of having solicited a command, in order to betray the king, 
of having demanded supplies of money, which he stole, and of hav- 
ing persuaded the army to go over to the emperor. All these 
charges were fully and entirely rebutted. The only offence brought 
home to him was that of having yielded to example, and of having 
been drawn over in the general movement; and for this offeaoe he 
was condemned to death. 

In like manner La Valette was accused of conspiracy, and cor- 
respondence with Napoleon: and was condemned for having too . 
soon taken possession of the post-office; for a letter written after 
that epoch; and for a signature, solicited from him by one of the 
king's ministers. Monsieur Ferrand; which signature they had the 
cruelty to urge against him, as matter of crimination. 

It is a task at once melancholy and revolting, to recapitulate these 
numerous and aggravated injustices, and to dive into the details of 
error and mistaken policy, which have signalised the re-establish- 
ment of the old dynasty. But the tale is instructive, and its moral 
cannot be placed too frequently nor too prominently before the eyes 
of that nati(»), which has so powerfully contributed towards placing 
France in its present forced and unnatural position. It has been 
too much, and too long, the habit of Englishmen, to look with an 
envious and jealous eye upon the prosperity of foreign nations, to 
consider eveiy advance made by others, in commerce or in civili- 
zation, as so much lost to ourselves; and blood and treasure have 
been profusely shed, in support of this churlish and most imphi- 
losophical principle. As a commercial nation, our welfiu« is inti- 

* Art 64. 

f It 18 reputable to the French character, that even with this engine it was 
not poBsible to bring Moreau to the scaffold; and that the utmost extent of 
imperial influence produced only a sentence of two years' imprisonment. 
It is said, however, that the judge, Le Courbe, was subsequently <^«<fp laof4 
for non-compliance in the instance of this trial. 
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mately eomiected with the prosperity of other nations; for the spirit • 
of traide is necessarily reciprocity; and as a free nation, we are in- 
controverdbly interested in the uniT^rsal diffusion of the principles 
and practice of tiberty. Every liolL that is added to the chain of 
despotism in Europe shakes the liecuriiy of our own constitntion; 
and both directly, and indirectly, endangers the permanence of our 
liberties. It was against the tyrannical government of Louis XIV, 
against his interference with our in&nt revolution, that the long 
wars of queen Anne were undertaken and prosecuted: and nothing 
but the most gross delusion, or the most perfect indifference to the 
imeresta of liberty, can have induced that complacency, with which 
the nation at present regards the revival of prinAples so inimical 
to human happiness, and of practices so dangerous to its own inde- 
psndence 

The re-establishment of prevotal oourts by Louis XVIII, may 
be considered as embracing all thai was objecticoiable in the old 
government, and as placing the seal of tyranny upon criminal pro- 
ceedings. Whatever the despotism of Napoleon had inflicted upon 
the judicature, whatever the tremendous system of police had con- 
trive, was insuflicient for the purposes of the new authorities. 
The special courts of the emperor were merciful and just, in com- 
parison with the prevotal mode of trial; and the manner in which 
% was introduced into the c^artc is no less singular than cruel. 
*^ Nul ne pourra 6tre distrait de ses juges naturels,*' says this in- 
atniment <* II ne pourra en consequence €tres cr6e des commis- 
sions et des tribunaux extraordinaires." [No one can be deprived 
of his proper judges— in consequence, extraordinary commissions 
and tribunals cannot be created.] Who would expect after this 
to read, ^ ne sont pas comprises sous cette d6Domination les juris- 
dictions pr6v6tales, si leur r6tablissement est jug6 n^cessaire!" 
[^Under this denomination the prevotal jurisdictions are not included, 
lir their re-establishment is judged necessary.^ The establishment 
of such arbitrary courts being the express object, to guard against 
which the article itself was framed, the whole paragraph is a mock- 
ery. Weak, and desperate indeed, must be the condition of that 
government, for whose protection the regular courts of justice are 
really insuflicient, and whose measures require to be propped by 
vioIence,'and shadowed by concealmetit. And it may £surly be taken 
as the certain^ symptom of a foregone corruption, and perversity 
b the administration of public affairs, when such concessions can be 
deemed necessary for the security of the people. 

The law of habeas corpus had been established by the constitu- 
ent assembly, with as much precision as in America or in Britain. 
It was suspended during the reign of terror, but was restored by 
the constitution of the year III, and continued to form a part of the 
consular and imperial regime.* 

* See code d'lnstnictioD Criminelle* Page 134. Chap, iik The oo-ex- 
istenoe of such a code, and of such a police, is a convinoing proof of the im- 
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Widi thi» ififltltiitimH k It dMcak to ooMsUfate tte •grstem «€ 
police^ which Km been the Mbjecc of so much, and di audi jixit 
obioqujr. At the outset of the roToiution, the constituent asscmblj 
kad committees of inquiry, to detect conspirttoit at^ehiat the nmw 
order of things, but they l)ounded their efforu to brini^ing offendeffs 
before the regular courts; and of these, one ndiTidvid only van 
condemned to death. In the reign of terror, arbitrary arreatacianoy 
and massacres in pi4son, were numerous, and have become nuMer 
of dreadful history. Similar events were Kkewiae broo^t abost, 
by the re-action of the royalists. The arrests which took piaoo 
under the Directory were chiefly of priests and of emigraolas iNit 
to this epoch must be referred the nomination of a spectic miniaiar 
of police. The complete establiahment of the exiatinf syatam w«a 
the joint work of Napoleon, Fouch6, and Savary; and thi^ g^^f^ 
the detestable institution a^porfection, by which the rc^ista imre 
abundantly profitted. To explain the exiatence of this sf siem un» 
der any revolation&ry dispensation, H must bo recollected, that tins 
libeity of the press was first annihilated— 4hat the jnrisdictxMa of 
juries was abridged— the people deprived of die norainatiao of mai- 
nicipal officers — the legislative body of the privilege of diacuauotts 
Slid that the sittings of the senate were secret. Every thing waa 
thus placed at the mercy ^of a military chief, whose authority reoCc4 
not so much upon the submission of the people, a« upon the oorn^ 
duct of the sovereigns of Europe; who, by their policy in prowikln^ 
liofttilities> and tlieir subsequent errora in conducting the eonte^ 
rendered him at once a necesaarv and an uncontrollable master of 
the destinies of the country. Arbitrary arrets were not however 
acknowledged officially, until the ordinance waa made by Napole* 
on*s council of state, respecting prisons and state priaoneri. 

During the epoch of the first restoration, the force of opinion^ 
preliminary caution, and the weakness of the govemnoent, gave a 
greater degree of liberty to the subject, than had been enjoyed 
during the last part of the reign of Napoleon. But the evident 
tendency of the court towards arbitm^ measorea, to a complete 
eounter*revolution, and the i^e-establMhment of every ancient abuse, 
mteriy disgusted the people; and was the real cause of the finrduraJile 
Toceptioa, which the emperor experienced on his return Irom EIIni. 

The habitual tendency of Napoleon towards despotic measures, 
was evinced on many occasions, during the cel(^>rated hundred 
days; but his necessity for popularity, together with the patrioHam 
of the chamber of representatives, imposed a conMerable rcst rn lm 
Ujpon this predilection. Upon the second restoration, the pKiject 
ot police presented by the minister to the chambers, and by them 
passed Into a law, comparable alone wkb the convendonal decree 
against suspected persons, exceeds every other measure that has 
yet been ventured for the subjugation of the people. 

poteoce oT iho dead letter of the law, where the vivilyiDg spirit of lesirtnnoe 
to oppressisn does nst oahnate the people. 
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Thm Urn «f emAwntkcm of pitipertjt natMl kf ih» OMiT«ntioti, 
•gHmt ttM €aiigi«iifes« was aboikbed by tke artklM pveiiaflMl bf 
tlie aenate to Louis XVIil, and f^nfirroed bf that prkiea. Tha 
anaperor on lua retttin refuaad ta admit t^ia oaw eaaocment kila hia 
^ mct9 eomiitutianeii** but Hhe cbanbet oi r^rewntaih^s Ib tba^ 
fint ottmga dadared that ixniiacatkMi waa aboUahed; and a law «a 
that effbot, pi>opoaed oo tbe twentf •firat of Junfti w»uld bava paased 
OB the aame daft if tba newa of the battle of Waterloo iiad not on 
rivad^ orkddH with the rotarti of Napoieon, with tba intant to ditaolto 
the ohambara, and to declare, faiinaeifdictAtar^ tttmod tbo attetitiott 
of the tMmmbkf to other aobjoeta. 

It is a oanaolatny reflectioQ i» buanokf 9 tlM wbaro liberty htA 
ioapraaaed bar ibotatep, however Uansicnt majr have been her pas* 
aage, ka print is adtb diffioalty cffscedt aad bowevor absolutely 
daapotbas may have afterwaida been eatabliahedt the ^onat of jus* 
tice will reraun aotteienlty proaainant to prodiioe an easy re|8^ne« 
ipiian^ whenever the ieiaonndde laoment orrises for re-oatablishlng 
a free eonstitttten. fSbooIri auch a monant retam in Ffaace) should 
the habitual tendencies of the reigning dynasty be compelled to 
give way be&ve the apirit of the age, a very few aherations would 
be aoflfeient to restate the judicial nghtSy wbidi were vindicated 
daniog the first pone numentsof the nsvoluiion «€ 1799. All that 
would be required in a w«U«oi^gamEed govemmoiiC, wouM be to 
vosliiffe to the people the notoinatian of the Ju§^m de fimix^ [justices 
of poace,] and »uaicipal officers; from the latter of these, to 
chooae by lot three or more persons, deatinad to form the juiy 
liota; to aeatore the ^rsiid jury; to gm the jodgea a moK inde«^ 
peodent existeoca; to soften still further tbe severity of the pens! 
oode; to auppress the place of minister of polios; to ooiifirm the 
libertf of the praaa} abediah all apecFial oommiisiooa; and give the 
oocioting laws in £ivour of personal liberty a free course and execu* 
lioo; and the nation would than enjoy ovory adfantago neoessary 
for an independent people. 

Notwithatanding that the coaatituent aaaembly abolished the 
venality of jodiciai offices, oiMjthcr abuae haa been suffered to ran 
miain, which miiglu also have been raneoed with advantage,— ithe 
pomiasioo, or rather compulsion, of the parties engaged in a law* 
otiat. So visit th^ judges, imd give an explanation of the partieulars 
of their case. Thib explanation they are in fact seldom able to 
give; nor would the judge pay much attentien to aueh fo: ftarti 
otatemieata. It does not, however, appear that either before or 
aince the revolution, tJtds practice ga^e rise to pecuniary abuses. 
How £ir tba influence of female persuasion or of personal vanity 
fioig^t prevail, it is not eaay to determine. The judges were often 
young man; and the most handsome and highly born women that 
could be procured to solicit, were usually selected to pay the eus* 
ternary visit; a/bd every peraon of rank or consequence, connected 
with the party* left hiia tickets with the judge, prior €0 the com- 
1 of the trial. 
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It hat beoi comiaonly imagined that in popular assemblies, the 
members of the bar would have a great advantage; that accustomed 
to business, and habituated to public speaking, tfaejr would naturally 
wrest all authority from perscms of more redred manners. Tt^ 
does not, however, seem to have been the case in France; for 
though a very great proportion of lawyers found a place in the re* 
presentative assemblies, they were far from exclusively occtt{qring 
the tribune. Thus, m the constituent assembly, on the same 
bench with Thouret, le Chepalier, or fiamave, who were lawyers 
•f most distmguished eloquence, might be seen Mirabeau, Cler* 
mont, Tonnere, Caxales, who did not belong to the bar. Indeed, 
those who were most eminent in the courts, were far from being 
the most distinguished in the senate; and the same remark has been 
made of many English barristers, who have obtained seats in the 
house of commons. Target, who was at the^ head of the Freach 
advocates, figured but as a very secondary chMacter in the consti* 
tuent assembly; nor does it appear that the legal corps exerdaed 
the least undue infiu^ice in any of the popular assemblies of the 
revolution. 

If, indeed, the peculiar cast of pursuit, and the narrow point of 
view, to which a lawyer is obliged to confine himself, be cooaid^^ed, 
it will appear that his habits are the reverse of those requisite for 
the deliberation of legislative discussion. The inquiry of the law* 
yer is confined to the con^derattcm of what is established, and his 
ingenuity is exerted in bending the existing laws to particular in* 
terests; while the legislator is compelled to extend his view to what 
ought to be; and from an enlarged and philosophical view of man- 
kind, to convert the general reasons of the social bond into rales 
of practical application. Perhaps tiie most prevailing cauae of the 
incongruity of our English law« is the confiding to lawyers the bu- 
siness of forming draughts of the proposed acts of parliament; by 
which, in the subtlety of special pleading, general principles may 
easily be placed out of sight. 

At the time of the author's residence in Paris, two changes were 
spoken of as likely to be made in the French jurisprudence. The 
one was the abolition of the cour de caaaatiouj the other that of the 
jury. How far such expectations depended upon the known dislike 
of the emigrants and court to every thing originating fro|n the re- 
volution, or how far upon particular reasons arising out of the insti- 
tutions themselves, it is imposdble to say. The cour de ca^muicnf 
exercising functions formerly discharged by the king's coundl, may 
perhaps be considered as an usurpation, tending to curtail the power 
of the court over judicial proceedings. It seems, therefore, not im- 
probable that the existence of so obnoxious an institution may be 
pi ecarious. But no plausible reason can be found for attacking the 
jury; since the power of appointing special and prevotal courts, so 
try any case between the king and his subjects, precludes ail risk 
of an event (in England so unpleasant to ministerLd feelings), the 
difference of opbion between a jury and an attorney-general* 
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Should the abolition of the revolutionaiy forms of justice be de- 
creed; and the assize courts exchanged for the ancient institutions} 
the allied conquerors of France, by imposing the paternal govern- 
ment on that country, will have done the greatest injury to mankind, 
that the page of modem history has yet recorded. Still, however, 
it is to be hoped, that the French ministry have neither the ta ish 
nor the courage to attempt so ne&rious an act: but that the trial 
-by jury, that plant, indigenous to England, may in foreign countries 
lose the sickly character of an exotic, and taking firm root in the 
soil, afford the protection of its shadow to all the nations of civilized 
Europe. 
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APPENDIX. No. II. 
OF THE FINANCE OF FRANCE. 

Av7i( twtil» Vf /•» h MrAif JVr«. 

Sic omnia fatis 
Id pejuB, mere, ac retro relapsa referri. Virozl. 

Thb affairs of nations have become so immectiately regulated b^ 
the condition of their finances, and their power so closely circum- 
scribed by their fiscal embarrassments, that a short sketch of the 
present state of France, in this particular, cannot fail to afford many 
interesting and important considerations. To the eye of the philo- 
sopher, there is a necessary and immediate connexion between the 
fiscal and the moral condition of the people; and the patriot deplores, 
in an extravagant and lavish expenditure, the decay of industiy, 
the corruption of manners, and the degradation of the phyucal ener- 
gies of the nation. In a country where wealth, population, morals, 
liberty, are but secondary and subaltern considerations to the leading 
interest of multiplying taxation, and of wringing the last potsibfe 
shilling for the support of the government, the financial regulations 
of foreign states^ are peculiarly instructive. For though such pic- 
tures for the most part afford very nearly a reflected image of do- 
mestic distresses and privations, yet Uta commemoratio quasi exfin^ 
batio €9ty the bare narration of the facts is their condemnation, and 
leads to salutary reflection upon the analogous condition of circum- 
stances at home. 

.The direct taxes, which form the basis of French finance, are 
foui^— a land tax, a personal tax, a tax on doors and windows, aiid a 
tax upon the exercise of trades and professions. . >„ 

ImfiSt Fonder^ or Land Tax. 

When the national assembly abolished the then existing system 
of taxation, they introduced the land tax, as a permanent source of 
revenue; and fixed its amount at one fifth of the net produce of 
the soil. This tax hears upon land of all descriptions, except that 
which is national property. In its assessment parks and chateaux 
pay according to the extent of ground they occupy, valued as land 
of the first quality. Houses are taxed upon tlie scale of their actusl 
rent, one-fourtli being deducted for repairs: but buildings occupied 
in the storing and manipulation of agricultural produce, pay only 
upon the value of the land on which they stand. Mills, manufiic- 
tories^ and other similar buildings (imnee)^ are allowed a more can- 
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mderable deduction) and thejr pay only upoB two^thirds of the gross 
rent, on account of the great wear and tear of their materials. In 
these cases the ground landlord pays for the soil, and the occupant 
the assessment on the building. Woods pay according to the value 
of their annual cuttings, which, in France, are universally regulated 
by law, for the purpose of ensuring a constant and perpetual supply 
of the national fuel. Meadows and vineyards are assessed on their 
actual products, as are arable land, pasturage, heaths, &c Mines 
are valued according to the superficies which covers them— a most 
extraordinary and unequal valuation. 

For the - purpose of collecting this tax, there is constructed in 
every commune a schedule of the different parcels, into which the 
land is divided, with their respective values. From this a second 
roll is formed, in which all the articles in the same section, belong- 
ing to one proprietor, are^hrown together; and the different items, 
when summed up, determine the proportion in which that proprietor 
is to be taxed. 
^ When the budget is settled for the year, the aggregate produce 
of the land tax of the whole kingdom is laid at a fixed sum, and 
thia sum is divided among the several departments, according to a 
permanent scale. The quota, thus ascertained, of each department, 
is by a similar arrangement divided amongst its several arrondis- 
sements, and the contingent, of each arrondissement among its com« 
ponent communes. And lastly, the tax to be levied on the com- 
mune is assessed upon the different proprietors, according to the 
net value of the articles, which stand opposite their name in the 
second schedule. 

This mode of collection, though at first sight sufficiently equitable, 
is, in fact, very inadequate to the equal partition of the public bur- 
den. In order to effect a just distribution, it would be necessary to 
found it upon a general survey of the kingdom, drawn up with 
fidelity and skill, uid renewed from time to time, to accommodate 
it to the actual state of the country, which must be constantly 
changing.. Instead of this, the ratio in which the department pays 
is forme4 upon the schedules of its arrondissements; these are form- 
ed front those of their several cummunes; and in forming the com- 
munal schedules, it is manifest that interest, intrigue, and cunning, 
must incessantly operate to falsify the returns. lu fact, every step 
of the process is vitiated with the same result, as each commune, 
arrondissement, and department, is alike interested to shift the bur- 
den, as much as possible, from themselves, and place it upon others. 
A still greater source of inequality will be found in the varying na- 
ture of the soil, and consequent expense of working it, and in the 
comparative facility of land and water carriage for the transport of 
its products. 

The land tax, originally laid at two hundred and forty millions, 
was then estimated at one-fifth of the net rent of the kingdom. 
After the cessation of the irregularities, which the fluctuation in the 
ralue of the paper currency had produced, in the year between 
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1797-8) (an 6) tlie fonder tax wu liid «t two hmdfed and twenty* 
eight imlltons, and in the year 98-9 (an. 7) at two hundred and ten 
millions^ exclusive often itiilliona charged on the provincea newlj 
united to the empire. During the reign of Napoleon It vaa not 
increased) except by the increase of territory, and by the impoaitioii 
of what are call^ «* centimes additionneilea," (a per-centage npon 
the orighial assessrAent) which however has eventually amounted to 
nearly a fifth of the principal. For the year 18 16, the principal (on 
account of the loss <^ territory) Was reduced to one hundred and 
seventy-two millions, with an impoeition of centimes) amoontiDg to 
sixty per cent. Of these centimes, thhty-eight are levied Sm the 
extraordinary service of the year, seventeen tor communal and de- 
partmental expenses (analogous to our county rates), and ftve cen* 
times are applicable to the incidental expenses and local necessities 
of the several communes. 

The whole amount of this tax, exclusive of the expense of collec- 
tion, &c. is 275,412,200 francs for the ordinary and extraonKnary 
service of the year. 

L*Ipi/i6t Mobilier, ot Penonal Tax. 

This 'ix, which was imposed at the same time as the land lax, 
was designed to be a supplement to it, and was calculated to affect 
all descriptions of property, exempt from the operation of the other. 
It consists of four separate poitions; the first of which is a species 
of capitation, foxififded on an enrolment of all persons having a domi- 
cile, as well of those who from poverty are exempt, as of Uiose who 
pay their quota of taxation; and the sum demanded is equal to three 
days' labour of the whole population. The second portion conusts 
of a tax on male and female servants, according to a gradaated scale 
of numbers: the third is a tax on pleasure horses and nralea: and 
th^ fourth is a house-tax, in which, the habitation being taken aa a 
ground of presumption, respecting the personal property of the occu- 
pant,, his real property is admitted as a cause of deduction in fiDnn- 
itifi; the calculation. The extreme uncertainty of these taxes, which 
afford such inaccurate bases for collection, has caused it to be dl* 
minished one half, soon after its first imposition, at which rate (with 
the exception of the centimes additionnelles) it has refrained ever 
since. Its produce fpr 18 1 6 is taken at 37^989)000 fr. 

The mode of assessing this tax is to the last degree comfriesi 
and it is calculated to cover great vexations. The som laid in the 
budget is first distributed among the several departrtientsf aw) to 
meet this demand, the average value of three days' labour in each 
department is multiplied by one-sixth of the total of ita population: 
this sum is first levied as the << cotte personelle)" and its produce is 
deducted from the gross contingent. 

Next) the actual amount of the sumptuary taxes on servanta and 
horses, chargeable on the department, is levied and dedoctedy as 
also are certain other sums Stopped en account of laxatiooffomtht 
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^•f|mUio officers; «d4 the remamder k asseftMd on the rent 
of homefty subject to deductioAS en account of the real property of 
their respective inhabitants. 

In ievyirtg this last portion, the whole remainder is charged upon 
the whole rental of the hoases in the department, and the contingent 
ef each proprietor is fixed, according to a graduated scale, on the 
rent ef his strode In this scale, hoOses of less than 1 50 fr. per annum 
are exempt; above that value the tax is a per-centage heavier, in 
proportion as tlie rent amounts to larger sums: about five francs !• 
centimes isUieordinary assessment on 150 francs of rent; but in some 
departments^ that rtite being insufficient to complete the contingent, 
the tax falls a httle more severely. With respect to the stoppages 
on sahirieSy they must never exceed one-twentieth; nor can the per- 
gonal taxes exceed one-eighteenth of the sum on which they are 
charged; it should seem, however, that they have never reached this 
proportion. From this scRcme it is evident, that the perscMial,tax, 
though nominally three days' labour upon the w'hole population, is 
in fact but one-sixth of the sum, and thsit the remaining five-sixths 
is in reality a tax upon houses: in fact, the whole is a species of pro- 
perty taxi since the exemptiods of the poor are made good by the 
rich. Both the ** cotisation persenelle," and the duty on houses, are 
assessed by a board of conumssiooers in an arbitrary manner, ac- 
cording to the more or less of << swelling por^" which the house- 
holder exhilHts-^hat is$ according to the size of his house., the splen^ 
dor of bis equipage, and the number of his domestics* 

In Parisi and some other great cities, the mode of collection dif- 
fers; and instead of the operose process above described, the whole 
contingent is assessed at once upon the houses; the total amount 
however is determined upon the same principles, as in the rest of the 
kingdom. 

The centimes additionnelles for the year 1816 amount to 70; 48 for 
the extraordxDary service of the year; 1 2 for depanmental expenses; 
5 to the commimes; and 5 to be levied incidentally. 

The whole amounts to 46^391,300 francs, or, without the centimes 
additionnelles, 27,389,000 francs. 

Tax an Doar^ and Wmdow9* 

This tax also is in some measure a supplement to the land taxy 
being intended to meet the inequality of its bearing upon the habita- 
tions of the rich and of the poor. It is levied according to a tariff. In 
the year 1789, in Paris, 

fr. cents. 

Every porte-cochere paid 17 69 

Every street door and window on the ground 6oot, 

entresol. 1 stand 2ad story - \ *l^ 

t'ot the door and window of a house, not having more 

tftttfitwoopeniags .«.. 67 

Efetywind^ above the tnd floor 71 
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This tax« originally fixed at 139893,000 francii bean lor the fear 
1^ 1 6 An adctition of 60 cents, additionoellei, which makes the amoont 
19,«63,400 francs. 

L*Imfi6t d€9 Patentesj or Tax on Induttry, 

A tax upon industry existed before the revolutioii; and notwith- 
standing its impolitic and odious character^ it was not rejected from 
the financial schemes of the national assembly; so slowly do somid 
notions, respecting eren the dearest interests of humanity, find their 
way among large bodies of men. The amount being fixed by the 
legislature, the assessment is made partly by a fixed rate, assigned 
accordmg to a certain classification of trades, which varies in dif- 
ferent places, and partly by a proportionate tax, levied on the reat of 
the buildings occupied in conducting the business, and generally 
amounting to one-tenth. 

The sums thus raised seem very arbitrarily and unequally pro* 
portioned. According to a little pamphlet of instructions, published 
for the use of the inhabitants of Paris, in the year 1789 (the nearest 
document I could procure on the subject), the droit fix6 [fixed tax] 
paid by bankers was 500 francs, by coach-masters 200 francs. Pub- 
lic exhibitions paid one night's performance, calculated upon the 
capacity of the house and the prices of admission: pedlars paid half 
the tax of stationary merchants occupied in the same business. The 
other trades are divided into seven classes, arranged according to a 
principle, which it would be very difficult to divine. The following 
IS a specimen of some few of the trades included in each class. 

1st Class.— Agents, timber merchants, wholesale traders, tec. pay 
300 fr. 

3d Class.-^Apothecarie8, architects, jewellers, brewers, drapers, 
clockmakers, 8cc. pay 100 fr. 

3d Class.-— Starchmakers, innkeepers, shoemakers, butchers, 
billiard-table keepers, coach and cartmakers, lace merchants, drug- 
gists, keepers of hdtels garnis [furnished lodging houses] (besides 
one-fortieth of rent), tennis-court keepers. Sec. pay 7S fr. 

4th Class.— Hardware-sellers, accoucheurs, public bath keepers, 
retail wood merchants, brick -makers, keepers of circulating libra- 
ries, hatters, surgeons, milliners, curiosity dealers, artificial fiorists, 
booksellers (second-hand booksellers one half only), phyuciansj sur- 
veyors, &c. pay 50 fr. 

5 th Ciass.<— Barometer-makers, boat-builders, stocking weavers 
(having more than five looms), gold-beaters,lime-bumer8, chocolate- 
sellers, musical instrument sellers. See. 40 fr. 

It is unnecessary to give further examples of the extreme oddity^ 
and apparent caprice, with which the different trades are arrangec^ 
it is sufficient to add, that the sixth class pay 30 fr. the seventh 30 fr. 
Various modifications have, from time to time, been made in this 
tax, for the sake of rendering it less oppressive. In some instances 
the fixed portion is alone paid^ in others the proportionate tax is 
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merely letwned. Sometiines also the indiTidual is taxed, according 
to the schedule of the class below that of his actual occupation. The 
original assessment of the tax on patents was 15,460,000 francs: 4t 
is more than doubled by the imposition of 1 1 5 centimes additionnelles^ 
which raises it to 33,144,400 fr. 
The sum total of the revenue from the direct taxes then is 



Ftzoc8 
321,803,500 

53,806,800 

374,610,300 
From this som i» to be deducted one-fif- ^ 
tieth on the aoore of expenses, non-pro- > 7,492,206 
dactivenesB, &e. } 



TheFoncier 275,412,200 

Mobilier 46,391,300 

Doors and Windows - - - 19,662,400 

Patents 33,144,400 



And the net produce will be Fr. 367,118,094 

Throughout the whole part of this taxation, there are manifested 
a great mexpertness and complexity of system. The money granted 
not being an estimated but a fixed sum, necessitates its distribution by 
a fixed ratio among the departments, communes, and sections, which 
never can be done with any thing like an approximation towards 
equaliQr or justice; since the value either of land or money cannot 
be equal in all parts of so large jsn empire. The personal tax also 
being composed of a fluctuating and of a fixed quota, must be collected 
with an enormous delay and expense; and the house is any thing but 
an adequate representative of the wealth of the inhabitants. The tax 
on patents, or licenses for carrying on trades, is every way objection- 
able; the denomination of the trade being no test of the value of the 
concern^ even when modified by the proportional part of the rate, or 
what may be considered as the shop tax. A working jeweller, in a 
miserable garret, may earn more than a carpenter, wftw occupies a 
spacious work shop. A milliner in the Rue Vivienne, the Bond 
street of Paris, will gain an hundred times more, than if she lived in 
an obscure quarter of the town; and under these circumstances, if 
she pays five times more rent for her house in the first than in the 
second situation, her tax will still be twenty times less than is propor- 
tionate on her capital and returns. But the principle itself is most 
ruinous, in as much as it cramps the industry of the poor, and pre- 
vents them from undertaking enterprizes, which, while they raise the 
Individual, enrich the state. 

0/the indirect Taxc9, 

The indirect taxes of France are under the control of a director-gene- 
ral; they are of three different species, monopolies, licenses, and duties. 
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The i»9MfiMPtai« ^f I^Ucco it almost the onljr oposiderable mo- 
QDpoljr 9X pr^teot ia the b^aiis of the goTemment; 9M they woMid do 
veil to ahvidoD it to the people, as they would in^llibly gain more 
by the aUnple ezciae, than they caii by its manufacture. A company 
of individuals} having competition to aupport, will always pnxiucea 
cheaper commodity, and consequently create more abundant con- 
sumption, than the government, whose servants have no direct inte- 
rest in being diligent or economical. Tobacco in France is a detes- 
table commodity; and though at present more universally used than 
in England, would meet with a much greater consumption, if the 
merclutnt were allowed to make his own market. Under the exist- 
ing laws, the culture of the plant is made a considerable artride of 
agricultitfral produce; and the importation of foreign tobacco is pro- 
hibited, except in such quantitiea as the royal works require, for the 
manu&ctory of their supericN* snuffs, kc. But since the soil and cli- 
mate of France are not so well adapted to the nature of the plant, as 
those of America, the result of this prohibition is to deprive the sub- 
ject the use of a good article, to diminish the total consumption, and 
to annihilate the importation duty, which could be made a fruitful 
source of revenue; while the farmer is encouraged to direct his in- 
dustry in a channel ill-adapted to the 'soil, and his movements are 
embarrassed, by a multiplicity of restrictive and penal laws. 

Before a single plant ef tobacco can be raised, an express permis- 
sion must be obtained from the controller of indirect taxes,.and this 
permission is pot given for a smaller quantity than twenty ^ are/^ 
[about half an English acre.] The contravention of this law is 
punishable by the destruction of the crop, at the expense of the 
cultivator, together with a fine of fifty francs for every hundred feet 
of plantation, if in an open country, or of one hundred and fifty 
francs, when the ground is inclosed with walls. The calculated 
produce must also be registered. 

The number of acres to be cultivated for home consumption, is 
regulated by the prefect of the department, at the suit of the direc- 
tor-general of indirect taxes; and this quantity is divided among 
tlie respective applicants. The growers for exportation are obliged 
to find siu'eties of the exportation of the crop, before they can obtain 
a license, if they are net themselves known to be solvent. The crop 
also cannot be removed, without a permit. 

The tendency of these odious restrictions is to increase, beyond 
measure, the price of the produce, by the increased expense of cul- 
ture, to multiply temptations to smuggling, to check improvements, 
and to corrupt morals. The answer to all these objections is, that 
the monopoly, with its licences, permits, &c.t produces S5,000,(X>u it J 

Salt is another commodity, whose manufacture is subject to a li- 
cense, but the abominable abuses of the gabelle no Icxiger subsist, 
which formerly subverted every principle of morality and of feel- 
ing, in order to punish the offences of smueglers. This impost is 
valued at 96,000,000 francs, without reckonloe the royal salt-works 
termed salines tPestj [salt-works of the east,J which are under an 
especial government 
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WhiHi distilled dpirita, and beer, or ft Veiy cMsidersble aiti- 
cle of reveriue, consisting in licenses to fabricate, licenses ht sal^, 
and in duties levied at the entrance of large cities, commanes, kt. 
The licenses vary, according to the size of the town or district, in 
wbich the business is conducted. ThefoUowing extract will exhi- 
bit both the mode and extent of this variation. 



Tradei, 



DiitricU. 



Price (f 
lAcente, 



i In communes of ----- 4,000 sonis - - - - 
from 4 to 8,000 . - - - 
from 6 to 10,000 .. - - - 
from 10 to 15,000 .... 
And so on, iticreasing to 50,000 . - - - 

CItl certain populous departments, specifically named 
< In others, less profitable ---.-.- 

( And in all the rest • 

DistilleTB universally pay -- 

Wholesale liquor merchants universally pay - - - . . 
Cardmakets are ako subject to a license of 



Retailers 
of excised 
liquors. 

Brewers. 



francs. 

6 

8 
10 
12 

to 

50 
» 
20 
10 
50 
50 



The duty on the entry of wine in barrels varies iiMifferent depart- 
ments, for which purpose the departments are arranged in a tabu* 
lar form into four classes. 

The foliowmg is the tariff of the duties on wines, spirits, kc. 



FOPULATlUN OF 
COMMUNES. 





In communes 
containing — ^from 

S to 4,000 soulsjO 

4— 6,000 

6—10,000 
10-^15,000 
15*^-^,000 
to— 30,000 
SO— 50,000 
50,000 i£ upwards 



fr.ct 

2 80 

4 20 

6 10 

6 80 

9 80 

14 fit 

18 60 

23 60 



JfoU. — The hectolitre contains 107,375 Paris pints, each pint containing 
4,695 cubic inches. If the English pint contain i28,875 cubic inches, the 
kectoiitre is nearly equal to twenty-two gallons. 

c 
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Besides the above daties, spirituous and fermented liquors are 
subject to an additional duty on each removal, calleci the droit de 
circulation^ of which the following is the tariif on each hectolitre. 





Wine in wood. 
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40 


60 1 


1 
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50 
60 


75 ( 
90 ( 


> 5 


20 


1 80 


2 50 


3 20 
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4th do 


1 


1 20] 


) 













The droit d'enti*6 is collected at the entrance of towns^ along witli 
the duties, on all articles of consumption, which are termed octroi 
The perception of internal customs having been abolished at the re- 
volution, their revival, like that of all otlicr abuse s^ took place insi*. 
diously. The charitable and other institutions of the several com- 
munes, which were supported by the communal lands, being left 
without resources, by the sale of those lands, the people were insti- 
gated to request the imposition of a duty, or octori,.de b6u6ficence. 
These collections were placed under the government of the com- 
mune, and applied strictly to local uses. But when the people had 
been sufficiently tampered with, and this system was carried as far 
as it would go, the whole produce was transferred to the controllers 
of the droits r6 unis (or, as they are called at present, of the impots 
indirects), with the exception of a small sum to be applied to the 
original purpose; and thus they have been converted into a part of 
the ordinary revenue of the state. 

Besides the above taxes, the government of the impots indirects 
have the administration of s»ome others, such as navigation dues, and 
tolls, stamp duties on various manufactured goods, especially that on 
playing-cards. The state also enjoys a monopoly of the paper em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cards These united duties, exclusive 
of tobacco and salt, amo«nt to 67,350,000 fr., so that the whole indi- 
rect taxes amount to 140,350,900 fr. 
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Of the Domaine^ and other Revenues of the State. 

The real property of the state may be divided into that which be- 
longs to the king, and which is attached to the state in particular. 

The crown property is of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary; 
the first consists of lands attached to the king or his family, under 
the title of appanage. Of all the princes of the blood, the duke of 
Orleans alone has preserved any portion of this description of pro- 
perty, the fortune of the others being derived from money paid from 
the civil list, &c. 8cc. The king's domain consists of the palaces, 
chateaux, parks, gardens, and all other grounds and buildings sub- 
servient to his necessities or pleasures. 

The exti^aordinary domain includes such possessions as the crown 
holds in trust, accidentally or transitorily, for public purposes, for 
endowments of institutions, &c. 

The domain of the state is real or constructive. The real estate 
consists of woods, forests, the ground upon which stand fortresses, 
magazines, canals and navagable rivers paying duties, public build- 
ing^, mines, worked at the public expense (such are particularly the 
salt mines chilled de Test). 

The woods and forests (under an especial board of controul) pro- 
duce annually 20,000,000 trancs. 

The constructive domain consists of those duties, which are levied 
upon the administration of justice, the registering of deeds, the suc- 
cession of property, the preservation of nlortgaged property, upon 
receipts and bills of exchange, and generally upon all stamped paper. 
The whole amounting to 1 14,000,000 francs. Under this head also 
are included all establishments of public utility, calculated and ar- 
ranged to pioduce a revenue. 

The customs or duties on import, export, bonding and transit, to- 
gether with confiscations and seizures, in the whole form the very 
small sum of 40,000^000 francs. 

Under the head of miscellanies in the budget, are included. 

1st. The salt mines of the east, which vary from one to one and a 
half, and two million francs per annum. 

Sd. The profits of the mint never exceed two or three hundred 
thousand francs. 

3d The manufacture of powder and salt-petre, and the exclusive 
sale of gunpowder for sporting, may be estimated at the same 
sum. 

4th. The administration of post-office, porting, and stage coach- 
es, amounts from twelve to fifteen million francs. 

' 5th. The lottery produces twelve million francs. This abomina- 
ble tax upon industry and morality is constantly in action, in the 
different aities of the empire; and it is raised from the tears and 
blood of its deluded victims and their families. It is supposed to 
act a very principal part among the causes of suicide^ a crime re- 
markably fi^quent in France. 
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The wboifi ordinary r^venu^ of the sUte then amounts to, 



Direct taxes 

^ Twelve centimes ajdditionnelles 

pomaines and registrations 

Woods and Forests 

SaH • . - . 

Misc^llanicp 

indirect taxes 

Tobacco 

i^Qstoms 



T^^ ordinaiy expenses ave 
Which leaves a surplus of 



Fr9nc9* 
223,174,420 
23,930,5^P 
114,000,000 
30,0dO,O0O 
35^000,000 
80,000,000 
07,350,000 
38,^X)0,000 
20,000,000 

570,454,940 
648,«62,5W 

22,203.420 



Anionic the ordinary expehaea may be noticed the foiLowing 
turns: 

FnuDcs. 
Debt, anwufties, and pensions - - 125,500,000 

CivU list - . . 25,000,000 

Koyalfemily, inchidis^ one lyiilUon voted March, 1816 9,000,000 
Chamber of peers - - - 2,000,000 

' -Deputies - - 700,000 

War departinent - • • 180,000,000 

Maiine (and invalids, 1,900,000) - • 48,000,000 

fPoiiee - - * 1,000^000 

Such is then the budget for the year 1816, as £ur aa regards lu 
ordinary expenses and meaas: it remains to give a short statement 
of the extmordinary part^ 

The charges of the state, arranged under ihis haad* conaist of 
140,000/XX) Irancs, of contributions to the allies, the support of fne 
iiundred and fifty thou^nd foreign troops, 130,000,000 fraoca; mo- 
tley paid lo the departments for advances for ciothing and equip 
neat of the foreign soldiers, and money distributed ai^ong the dls* 
tricts which had suffered by the war, Stc. &c. making a total of 
800,000^00 francs! »les alli6s sont vraiment de tr^s cfaers amis!** 
{The allies are really our dear friends ] To aieet this /enormous ex* 
pense, which lays an additional burden of more than one-half i 
<he people>the centitnea additionneUta are continued from \$\S, 

^Leviod on the fifty cerUunet addUiomuilei to the l|U9daod pmperty ti^xes 
nf 181 5, and destined to departmental expenses. 

f Aboat forty thousand sterling; very httle, indeed, for the conduct of ip 
complex a machine. The suballem agents must be iU-paid, according tp 
this estimate, even if not very numerous. It may Oierefore be donbted, 
whether the system of espionage really he brought very gensrslfy inte te 
bosoiBB of fiumlies, as it is pretonded^ 
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WinLwr^^ f^im^ miditigqptflfis tm the Umd-Hi^ C^pts. 
penon;4 ^o4 moveable Uxjes; 10 cents on doQTs and 
windows; and 5 cents on patents, dednption ^ing 
first made for deficiencies - - 7i,i83,ltl 

£rtra Kcfiources* 

1 10 cents on patents, 50 cents on doors and windows, and 

1 cents en personal and moveable taxes • 24,2^9540 

Additional' caution money, advaneed by persons holding 
officiai sitii^tions, as security for their good condqct, an^ 
for wli^f4» thifj r/eoeive wiUrest Tfai^ ^um, therefor, 
is in the nature of a loan - - ^0,633,000 

Additional stoppages on salaries - - 13,000,000 

A reduction made by the king on the civil list, for the suf- 
fering departments - - 10,000,000 
Increased custom duties - - 20,000,.000 
Increased stamp and register duties - - 26,000,000 
Claims lor tlie sale of communal lands out-standing 22,99:2,000 
Ditto on account of wood sold - - 12,950,000 
Ditto on national property - - 8,000,000 
An account of a supplementary vote of credit of sii^ mil- 
lions ... 5,000,00p 
Excess of ordinary r^peiply - - 22,202,420 

291,343,141 
^Bxtra eifppenses ... 290,800,000 

3alance - * - - 543,141 



A very cursory and rapid view of thtf system of French finance is 
sufficient to convince the reader of two facts; firsts that the amount 
of circulating properly is small; and secondly^ that the taxes raised 
upon it. are at once oppressive and unproductive. The aitaation of 
this great kingdom is not indeed easily comprehendedby English in- 
tellect, accustomed to the parade of commercial wealth, and habitu- 
ated to confound a l|u*ge circulating medium with vast public re- 
sources and great inoividual happiness. In France, the soil, emi- 
neatly productive, returns to a very moderate cultivation an abun- 
dance of all those articles which* form the essential support of life; 
and the quantity of the produce compensates the farmer for the low 
price, which he has been accustomed to receive for it. 

The property, likewise, being subdiyided among many hands, by 
the operation of the republican codes, primitive habits are engender*^ 
ed; and wealth, instead pf being accumulated for the gratification of 
individual vanity and ostentation, flows in streams and in runlets a- 
mong the mass of population. Here, indeed, it may be truly said, that 
nature has given fiarca quod wtia est manu. An hunter in the stable, 
and a bottle of port or of claret upon the table, and the 
frippery education of a country boarding-school for his chil* 
^rcih brm PQ part of the necessities of a French former; but the 
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peasantry are well clothed and well {bd, and crowded workhoaaes 
and parochial donations make no supplementary compenaalioos for 
-scanty wages and dependant servility. 

It results from this state of society^ that while excessive miserjr 
is scarcely knoVn, and mendicity comparatively trifling, there is ve- 
ry little disposable property, which, in circulation from hand to hand, 
can come within the grasp of the financier; very little luxury, very 
little parade of equipage and establishment, a scanty internal com- 
merce, and of course, no great quantity of circulating nTedium. 

In the exfi09S of the state of the nation, which Napoleon caused 
to be drawn up in the year 1813, the population of the departments 
ofancient France was found to be 28,700,000 souls; that of the en- 
tire empire, 42,705,000. 

Tbe average quantity of com grown in Imperial France, 

deducting the seed for the next year, is taken at Francs. 
' 230,000,000 of quintals, which, on an average of fifleen 

years, is in value - - 2,300,000,000 

The produce in wine amounts to 40,000,000 of hectoli- 
tres; of which 3,800,000 are consumed in the manufac- 
' ture of 650,000 hectolitres of brandy; the whole com- 
puted to be worth 
This article was considered as doubled since the revolu- 
tion, while the empire was increased but by a third. 
The annual value of the woods 
1,200,000 quintsds of hemp, and 500,000 of flax, together 

make - 

In oil, the empire raises to the amount of • • - 
Tobacco produces - ' - 

Hay and straw not reckoned, because they aFS included 

in the value of stock. 
Raw silk growp in France 

(22,000,000 of pounds weight of cocom.) 
The wool of 35,000,000 of sheep 
Tbe carcases of 8,000,000 slaughtered annually 
The annual . increase of stock of 3,500,000 horses is 
280,000, of which 250,000 arrive at tbe age of four 
• years, and are worth ... 
12,000,000 of black catUe admit of an annual slaughter of 
1,250,000 bead of oxen and cows, and 2,500,000 calves, 
amounting to ... 

The butter and milk of 6,300,000 co^s 
Rawhides ... 

4,900,000 pigs annually slain 
The produce of the metallic mines 
Ditto of coals ' - 

Salt - 

Sundries, incapable of separate appreciation, fruit, honey, 
goats, asses, mules, garden stuff, orchards, pulse, 
Jizcftic. . - . 



800,000,000 



100,000,000 

80,000,000 

250,000,000 

12,000,000 



30,000,000 

129,000,000 
56,000,000 



75,000,000 



161,000,000 
150,000,000 
36,000,000 
274,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
28,000,000 



450,000,000 

Total Fr.. 5,031,000,000 
or /209,625,000 
sterling. 
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But ilvr6 take the population as a guide, and consider the reve- 
nue of royal France as^ one-third less than that of the empirci its an** 
Bual produce may be estimated as /1 39,750,000 sterling. 

The firoduce of manufactory is thus Btated^ 

Thirty millions of home produce, and 10 millioDs of silk in- Francs. 

ported from Italy, yield in manufactory a profit of - 84,000,000 

Woollen manufactory ... - - - 220,000,000 

Tan pits - - * - - - - 53,000,000 

Hat mantiftbctory ...... 23,000,000 

Hemp and linen ditto - - - * - 139,000,000 

Cotton ditto ..-.-. 235,000,000 
Paper ditto. . -. . . - . 36,000,000 

Printing - - ... . . 62,000,000 

3oap making -...-- 30,000,000 
Manufacture of tobacco - « - - - 60,000,000 

Breweries .--..♦. 40,000,000 

Cider mannfactoTf - ... . . 50,000,000 

Cabinet and coach-making .... 30,000,000 • 

Wrought and cast iron manufactory, by the first processes 70,000,000 
Other mineral works, alum, gypsum, marble, copper, &c. &c. 12,000,000 
Cutlery, arms, gilding, and brass manufactory, &c. &c. - 67,000,000 
Gold and jewellery works ... - 32,000,000 

Watch-making ...... 20,000,000 

Glass and pottery ..... 82,000,000 

Dying - -« - - • - - 1 5,000,000 

Total Fr. 1,360,0> «)00 ' 

To these sums an addition is made in the expose, for certain new 
products of industry, such as beet-root sugar, scarlet from. madder, 
indigo, and soda, amounting to 65,0()0,00(i francs; but this revenue 
seems more than problematic, at least for the present. 

The whole amount qfFr^ch industry ^ in the year thirteen^ stood thus, 

' Francs. 

Produce of the soil - - - - - 5,031,000,000 

Manufacture of raw materials - - - 1,300,000,000 

Products of new manufactures . - - - 65,000,000 

6,396,000,000 
To these sums must be added the value of the last opera- 
tions, such as those of bakers, tailors, &c. persons em- 
ployed in making up manufactured goods for sale. One- 
tenth of the whole - ... . 639,600,000 

/» 1813, the year fireceeding' the date of the exfioaSj 

The exportations were - . . 383,000,000 

The importations ... 257,000,000» 

The balanee in favour of France - - - 126,000,000 

Fr . 7,161,600,000 

* Before the revolution, the imparts were J230,000,000 francs, tad the ex- 
ports 300,000,000 francs. 
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It wotfld pethftps be im[>omble to obteiBi at the preaet a tmn e u t» 
any ^atisfaciory documentB respecting the annual incoiiie of lOfal 
France; but if one'-thiFd be deducted for the loss of terrimry ioclod* 
ed in the expose of Napoleon^ then the income is 4,774,40e|000 
francs, or / 198,933,333 sterling. The taxes for the present year 
amount to 730,030,661 francs, or * / 30,417,537 sterling nearly; be- 
ing something less than one-sixth of the whole pi*oduce: when this 
tax is paid, there remain;^ (admitting the . population to be twenty- 
eight millions), in round numbers, just six pounds per head for the 
annual support of the inhabitants. Without, therefore, laying much 
stress upon the accuracy of these details, there cannot remain a 
doubt thai the people are taxed :to the full extent of possibility, and 
that a continuation of the present imposts is nearly impossible. On 
the other hand, a large proportion of the present year's budget con- 
sists of lean, and of the caution n^ney, which is in fact, a forced 
loan, subject to four per cent. Interest, which cannot be renewed 
hereafter. We have further to observe, that both the war and 
marine^ establishments will requii e a subsequent increase of ex- 
pense, and the additional sums demanded for the clergy must be 
addcHl to the burdens of the ensuing years, together with a deficit 
upon the present budget, which public rumour states to be enor- 
mous. The condition of the exchequer must therefore be taken 
into consideration, as one of the many causes which are hostile to a 
continuance of the fiourbon d]masty, and affording a powerful ele- 
ment of discontent among the people, and of embarrassment and 
feebleness in the government. 

The severity with which the allies have pressed on the nation^ as 
a retribution for its political offences, contributes to render insecure 
all the arrangements the)i have so Industriously made, for preserving 
the stupor (it cannot be called peace) of Europe; and it will be 
placed by historians in the catalogue of faults committed by the 
congress of sovereigns. The state, however, of their several do^ 
mestic exchequers, it may be said, made this plunder of the enemy 
a matter of necessity. Europe could not maintain its armies of oc- 
cupation, but at the expense of the soil on which they are quartered; 
and the unfortunate Louis had only to choose between abandonment 
to the uncontrolled sentiments of his subject, or an overwhelming 
and ruinous taxation. 

The total destruction of the ways and means of France, is a pro- 
ject more dangerous than that of ita dismemberment; yet nothing 
short oi this extreme can result from the continuance of the system 

* The revenue of the year preceding the revolution was ^,500,000 francs, 
and its ordinary expenditure 26,000,000 francs. 

The budget fur t>ie year 1 8 1 7, at 1 ,069 ,000,000 francs, or about / 45,000^ 
sterling. 

f The marine has, in the bud^t for 1817, been from necessity decreased. 
In fact, France, under the present system, caa neither have an efficient fMMy 
nor army, and it must be at the absolute mercy of those nations, that caa 
support the «cpence of soch establithBienls^ 
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of occvpttCioii. To reljr upon anbcreate io the commercial powen 
of the couQtiy, as a source of revenue, is absurd. Years of real 
and secure peace must pass, bofore the national industry can be ren* 
dered more subservient to fiscal purposes; while on the other handf 
it is to be feared, that agriculture (which, though it has made gi- 
gantic strides during the revolution, has yet fallen off, since the in* 
trpductlon of old abuses) will still sufi*er a greater degree of degra* 
datioo, under the benumbing influence of the ancien r6gime. [The 
old government.] Population likewise, which has formed its in- 
crease upon the drain of an incessantly recruiting army, will soon 
become superabundant, and afford increasing materials for mendi- 
city, in the increasing number of the useless and unemployed. 
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APnSNDIX NO. ffl. 
OP 'niB STATE OF MEDICINE, &c «tc. 

IN FRANCE. 



Tfe apud hos qaidem, a prini& orig^ne, 

Sed paucis ante nos seculis. Celbus. 

A OOKV ARATiTB view of thc pfogress and condition of medicine* 
in England and in France, if executed on an enlarged or compre- 
hensive scale, would form a work of no mean interest. In the bands 
of the professor, it would become a means of enlarging the bounds, 
and rectifying the classification of the healing arts, while, to the 
philosopher, it would reflect a strong light on the general march of 
science, and would furnish a good practical chapter on the mechan- 
ism of the human intellect. For purposes, however, like these, the 
subject would require a development incompatible with the space, 
to which these observations must be confined, and with the still 
more limited research and abilities, which are brought to the dis- 
cussion. 

The same marked opposition, which the two nations have ever 
exhibited in their modes of thinking, on points of taste, literature, 
and politics, may be traced also in their pursuit of science, and in 
their manner of handling (if the metaphor be allowable) a philoso- 
phical question. Periiaps there is no particular, in the history of 
hum^n nature, sufficiently remote from the influence of political 
institutions, to remain altogether unaffected by the good or evil they 
entail upon society. 

In surgery, the French are confessedly our predecessors and mas- 
ters. The long wars of Louis XI V rendered the improvement of 
this art an object of vast political importance, ^t the same tune that 
they afforded abundant opportunity for observation and instruction; 
and royal favour, and individual industry, went hand in hand in the 
cultivation of this branch of scientific investigation. 

The visible and palpable nature of the subjects of surgical inquiry 
has given to that science a more decidedly experimental character; 
and the contempt which physicians affected to throw upon its prac- 
titioners) by emancipating it from the trammels in which the learned 
professions in France were held, became the fortunate means of an 
happier mode of investigation, and a more vigorous research. la 
England, however, the impulse towards improvement once giveQi 
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^a» ftilloiMl up uMi that ardent love of khoirl%d|e) and daring 
boldness of inquirv, which fur a long while characterised almost el* 
dusively tlie British natton: atid while the Eng^lish surgeons bor- 
rowed and improved the mechanical inventions of their rivals and 
neighbours^ ttoef brought to the science itself a peculiar flind of 
physiological knowledge, derived from the advanced condition of 
general philosopliy and of medicine, in their own country. At the 
period of the French revolution, there seems good ground for believ* 
ing that the English surgeons were in adv*ance of the French. But 
since that epoch, there have been unfortunately such ample means 
of investigation afforded, lliacos intra muros et extra; and there has 
been so great a demand for surgical talent, that in both countries the 
science has advanced neariy pari passu; and it would be difficult for 
sn unbiassed uitipire to determine, on which side the paln^ of merit 
irtiould be adjudged. In those particular instances of improvement, 
vrbich have been commenced in England, the French surgeons are, 
Ibr the most part, in arrear; and some prejudices, derived from obso- 
lete medical doctrines, stiii obscure the field of their intellettuaf 
vision. But, in the general conduct of their profession, in prompti- 
tude and decision during operations, in ingenuity and facility in the 
adaptation of means to ends, they have obtained to a degree Of ex- 
cellence, not easily to be surpassed. 

With respect to medicuie, circumstances are altoj^ther different. 
There is not only much room for comparison, as to its progress in 
England and in France, but there exists in the two countries a total 
and a fundamental difference in the modes of considering the sub- 
ject, and consequently in the curative intentions of their respective 
physicians* To the establishment of this drfference many circum- 
stances have contributed. The natural variations of the English 
climate, ttie still greater extremes of temperature, to which a large 
part of itb inhabitants are, by their mercantile pursuits, exposed, and 
their comparative intemperance as to food and drink, have necessa- 
rily rendered them the victims of a variety and a severity of disease^ 
to which the French, from their geoigraphical position, and agricul- 
tural pursuits, are to a great degree exempted This fact is exem- 
plified not less in the happy constitution of the people, than in the 
advanced age at which the majority of those persons in France die^ 
Whose influence on society renders it an object to record in history 
the period of their decease.* But a still more influential source of 
differenee lies- in the independent and manly tone, which philosophy 
In general assumed at art early period in England; and which, while 
it eircufenscribe;d the domination of authority, gave confidence to 

* n n'avoit que cinquante six, ou que soixante aas^ [be was only fifty "^six 
or sixty] is acoromon formula of French biography. The Cardinal de Fleuri 
died at ninety; the President d'HenauIt at ninety-six; CrebilloiS Fih at se- 
ventjr; Condamire at seventy-four; Volkire at ei|^ty-fbun the Marquise dn 
Deihiit at eighty-lbar. Men of seventy and eighty have usually as ttmeh 
life and playfulness in France, as their grandchildren. 
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indindual exertion, and multipUed and inidgonted our meftiods of 
cure. 

From the earliest times there have subsisted two methods of 
contemplating disease, which have each had their supporters and 
panegyrists. The one considers its symptoms, as produced by a 
constitutional effort to expel or to overcome a noxious cauae; and 
• consequently as indicating a natural tendency towards recovery: die 
other views them as the necessary consequenoss of the injury re- 
ceived, and believes them to be regulated in their tendency towards 
death or recovery by the ratio which the viol^ice done to the system 
bears to its powers of resistance. The first theory sees in the 
morbid movements the result of an inherent principle of preserva- 
tion, and regards them as the most natural and best means of cure. 
The second considers them as essentially diseased; as the conse- 
quences, rather than the causes, of the progress of the malady; ajid 
as being neither tlie best means of recovery, nor even, in many cases, 
at all connected with convalescence. The duty of the physician, 
according to the first system, is to watch the progress of the symp- 
toms, to predi^ct, their consequences, and occasionally to interfere» 
when circumstances occur, which exaggei*ate, or suspend the cura- 
tive actions. According to the opposite hypothesis, it is his business 
to interfere from the beginning, to remove if possible the noxious 
cause, and to cut short at once the actions which it has occasioned; 
and which, however likely to termmate in a spontaneous ctire, are 
still accompanied by a waste of the powers of life, and bv a strain on 
the constitution. The former, or expect^t plan, which relies so 
confidently on the powers of nature, and which presumes so seldom 
to interfere, belongs to the infancy of art^ and manifestly tends to 
impede its amplification; while the operative or active plan pre- 
sumes a considerable knowledge of the laws of organized existence, 
and of the agency of foreign substances upon the living machine* 
The expectant theory prevails very generally among the French 
physicians, and is taught in their schools: the operative influences 
universally the methods of the English practitioners. 

If a judgment could be formed ot the state of medicine in Francet 
from its several medical institutions, we should be oompeiled to be- 
lieve that it had reached to perfection, or that the French physicians 
weie at least on a par with the best and most learned of their Euro* 
pean brethren. AU the subordinate and associated sci^ces, anato- 
my, both human and comparative, physiology, botany, chemistiy, 
&c. are cultivated with enthusiasm and success; and in their schools 
of medicine, besides the ordinary routine of instruction, courses of 
lectures are delivered gratis, on subjects, which, in England, are 
conceived to be but remotely connected with the pursuits of mere 
students, as the ornaments, rather than necessary acquirements, of 
active practitioners. Such, particularly, is the erudite course on 
medical literature, by Moreau dd la Sarthe, in which sound criticism 
is mingled with profound philosophical views, and delivered with 
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ta elegance and polish of style, that partakes more of belles lettres 
than of dry medical disquisition. 

If to these considerations it be added, that surgery and medicine 
are taught in common, that the hospitals for clinical instruction are 
immense, well ordered, well attended, well ventilated, clean, and 
abundantly supplied with whatever is necessary to the health and 
comfort of the patients, the system of medical education will appear 
little short of absolute perfection. There seems, however, to exist 
an intrinsic and fundamental difference in the bent of the French and 
English intellect, which, if an ex parte judgment may be trusted, 
has given a superionty to the English in the pursuit of science; or 
at least has driven the two nations into opposite roads of investiga- 
tion. The restraint, which the peculiar character of the French 
government had imposed upon political and theological discussion, 
mm the earliest pieriods of inquiry, extended, by^a natural cense* 
quence, to general philosophy; and while, by 1^ abhorrence of b- 
novation, it imposed a chain on the inventive &culty, it directed the 
national intellect towards a dialectic subtlety. The operation also 
of this cause, by depressing whatever was not attached to the court, 
drove the sciences under the paralysing protection of patrenage; 
and introduced the formation of corporate bodies, whose united in- 
fluence was calculated to raise their membel*s to an ^tat in society, 
and to give them a consequence, to which, singly, they would in 
vain have attempted to reach; and the influence of these bodies was 
always paramount in the professions. The French, therefore, with 
the greatest aptitude for persevering and protracted study, can 
boast of but few inventors; and for the most part rest their claims 
of superiority upon order and analysis in scientific works, and upon 
pushing to their remotest consequences the discoveries of others. 

The same subserviency to established forms, the same dread of 
departure firom ancient usage, which tie down their theatre to a cold 
and unnatural declamation, and fill their poetry and their puntings 
with the mjrthology of Greece, confining them to the few hacknied 
images which foil within the compass of the national idea of ^ (he 
nobiCf* has operated in the sciences, to confine their efforts to the 
Improvement of already acquired knowledge, and has diverted them 
from the path pf original inquiry. Of the numberless mventions, 
which distinguish the modem from the ancient world, few, if any» 
are derived from France. Gunpowder, printing, drill-husbandry, 
the air-pump, the electric machine, pneumatic chemistry, the tele- 
scope, the Galvanic apparatus, are all vindicated by foreign nations, 
and to the names of Gatileo, Marvey, Newton, Franklin, and Jenner, 
they have not any thing, aut Hmite^ aut tecundum^ to oppose. 
There is, on the contrary, impressed upon the philosophical e9/irit 
of the nation a marked love of system, and a disposition to contem- 
plate things, as they ought to be, rather than as they exist, to con- 
aider them in their abstract, rather than in their practical points of 
view. Hence their numerous perfect but inapplicable theories of 
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govemnifiitf their tr««dMS on agnculture* writtvn uA 
within the walls of Paris.* 

In applying Iheae remarks to the French medicine, we are na- 
tnrallfr led to recal the low ebb from which it haa been rabed, and 
the obatinacf with which its practitioners dung^ for tenturiea, to 
Galen and the schools, thereby jusUy meriting the poignant ridicule, 
^ith which Moliere covered their studies and profession. The con- 
trast between these men, and tke French fi^ulty of the preeent day, 
k extreme; and the improvement which haa been gfiten to the ai^ 
within the last hundrod years, is highly credits^le to the talenu and 
perseverance of the nation. The peculiar merits and defects rt 
the JPrench medical writera, may easily be anticipated froni the pre* 
Kmhiary remarks already haaarded^ Obedient ta the diatates «f 
the expectant pian> and ahstainmg from active meirfereiiee with the 
natural processes of diaeasr,the whole powers and application of th$ 
French physician afle concentrated in an accurate observation of lU 
phenomena. Their works, therefore, on the art of Hippocmtes and 
of Sydenham are among their hap^est pnoductmns. The wridngs 
of Sauvages, Lieutaud,. and, in modem timesi of Finel, Corvissatj 
kc are replete with close observation and accurate discrtminaticn. 
In the (« nosographicai arrangoMietit" of Pinei, however, these me* 
rits are largely mixed with the vice of system. 

The analysia of diseases, aceording t» the texture of partfe, in 
which they occur, though a beautiful generalization, and pregnant 
with important results, is far from bring sufficiently practicai, to 
become the baais of nosology; and it necessarily embraces views 
altogether hypothetical. Thus, in iniemal intammadons, it rarely 
happens that the disease is confined to one order of parisj that the 
pleura, for instance, is inflamed, without some affection of the 
parenchvma, or mucous membrane of the lungs. NotwithatancKng 
this defect, the work haa obtained an almost exclusive pve-eminence 
in the French medical schools, and ranks very highly among the 
continental practitioners. In physioiogyv the works of Bichaif wpon 
which Pinei's system is founded, are of inestimable value; not more 
tor the new and important remarks with winch they abound, and 
for the merit of hia peculiar analyMS of the animal structtire, than 
for that true spiiit of experimental investigiition, |vhich, both by 
precept and hy example, they perpetxudly inculcate. Wherever 

* The invigorating slimulatioo, which aotoHnpanied the iwwtfutieo, has 

g'ven a vast iocz^ase of eneig} to soieatific purseit. The eatahlishnient <rf 
e Institute has concentrated the talent of the country, and caused a proli^ 
*o-operation d the different sciences. The taste for experimental investi* 
gvtion has rapidly spread itself through every branch of inquiry; and niedi* 
eine, though at all tiiues destined to follow in the train of the other arts, al- 
ready begins to partake of the beneficial influence. 

+ As the present obserrattona are oonfi&ed chiefly to mediciae, an y fle* 
tailed acconni of the anatomical writeia of Franoe Wimld^ be m a eertlae 
degree displaced; and their known and aohnowMgei exceHoioe reatat 
fbe attempt wholly unnecessary. 
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imlaod the Fn»c|i Mffgeow ImMtc onmed^be path of phyfk, tfaef 
have largely cootributed to its advancement; and the mest oonai- 
derabk Btetks thftt hav^e beeo maide in ithe ait .weie ta^en, suioe the 
branchet have been taugM ili common. 

In profound aad coroprelienBiTe vjema the Frenoh must be con- 
aUkrcxi aa tuperior t9 ouneW^as ute have absolutely no work m the 
gfwe of the ^ anaioHde :96n6nile" of Bichat, of bis treatise << on life 
and deaths" or of the wiilii^ of .CabaniSf if we eoccept the Zpono* 
oaiatf Darwin, w^hich, mavgieits originahtyt and many valuable 
pvactical hiota, is inferior in patient investigation^ and in luminoiia 
arrangement of idea, to tbe writings of the former of these autkorq. 
The apifit of the French philosophy^ which dictated the logic of 
Ctodillac, and presided oiRCtr their woi^ks of matbenatical analysis^ 
has diffused itself >into many of ihe later medical producitons of this 
nationy and has .givan them a decided exoollenoe in those parts of 
the science, which are purely ideal, hi ^11 that is more particulaf 
and practical, the works of the .English phys&oiana are by very many 
degrees supevicir and mote vaiuaUe. 

To those who are not aware oC the great eseteat to which the 
practice of ntediQine, avenin the present advanced state of the na- 
tural seiiences, is empirical, and are ignorant of the small connexioD 
which auhi^iats hjetwee»ouiir kiiDiRledge:of the pbenomeiia of disease^ 
and our acquaiataiaioe wiib aoflnd cmn&ttve intentions, it will appeal 
strange that th/e Fr^uch, thus diatingmiahed as physiologists, wouM 
not be esteeaaed by their profetsional brethren in £ngland as good 
physicians it is^ howerer, ia pl^sic, as in the other natural sci- 
ences; theory) however omametiialf however calculated to impose, 
Vy the air which it gives of connected and pecfect knowledge, has 
done, and will do, little towands the enlargement of its domain. 
Vei;y feifij, indeed, of the successful modes of combating disease are 
deductions, made, d priori, from scientific data,. but have been struck 
off by hazard, or delivered down by tradition. Mercury, bark, and 
sulphur, the remedies bMit entitled to the appettatioo of specifics^ 
are, m their diacovories sad application, the most independent of 
pre-oonoeived mHioiKi, and of theoretical science. 

In theory, the French are, for the most part attached to the Bru- 
noniae doctrines, which they mix-up and assimilate with no incoa^ 
aiderable mlics of the humoral pathology. They are either whollf 
ignorant, or ominently fearful, of the moidem practice introduced bf 
Dr. HamiUom It occurred to the author of these observations, to 
see two patients of one of the most celebrated of the Parisian phy- 
sicians, who were labouring under serious and alarming symptoms 
of low levers, De alvi statu nulla fuit inquisitio, ne enema quidem, 
soBeuetiaaimum alila remedium, biace segrotis adhibitum. 

Purgantibus uti, quae alvum acritls movent, Paristis, religio est; 
nee in ofHcinis pharmacopolarum aervatur medicamentum quod 
Extraotum Colocynthidis audit; usque adeo in despectu est apud 
medio »s. Quae vert) alvum lenius ducont, nee temer^ nee sine 
sppau^tu ^uodam adjuvantium, vel in re minime ancipiti dantur. 
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Jusculmn, mane sumpcum, caoaa fiiit, qm nunus meridi^ adfaibe* 
rentier sg^roto, quem ipse curavi. 

. With respect to calomel, the practice of Engiand is ridiculed by 
the French, as to the last degree empirical: no authority can induce 
them to administer it as a cathartic in fever, nor as an akeratiye in 
many of the diseases, in which it is advanti^eously employed with 
us. In this respect, however, it would not be just to place their 
dislike wholly to the account of prejudice and obstinacy. The 
very trifling abuse of ^irituous liquorsf which occurs in France* 
and the little intercourse which subsbts between that country and 
the East and West Indies, very much exempt the inhabitants from 
that class of liver complaints, which are so abundant in England; 
^ and which, masked under various insidious forms, extend the effi- 
cacy of mercurials to a vast many different complications of disease. 
The same cause also operates to simplify fever; and to render its 
connexion with visceral obstruction less common and less violent. 
Possibly it may also contribute to preserve a greater sensibility of 
the intestinal canal, which may render the employmem of drastic 
medicines less safe and less necessary. 

But with every possible deduction on these accounts, it must be 
confessed, that the apprehensions thus entertained are excessive and 
unwarranted. The cutting short of fever, by the administration of 
a dose of calomel, followed by senna, &c. &c. forms no part of their 
practice, nor enters apparently into their minds as a desideratum. 
The theory of expectoration, indeed, which considers the febrile 
movements as essential to the return of health, forbids such an in- 
terference, as disturbing the course of nature, and (by a strange pre- 
judice) AS originating those visceral congestions, which we find to 
be averted by the practice in question. 

The prevalence of this doctrine, conspiring with the currency of 
the firunonian theory, leads also to a more sparing employment of 
the lancet, than is usual with us. The temperance of the natives, 
the.facilily of perspiration which their climate producest will doubt- 
less enable them to throw off inflammation, with much less depleUon 
than is necessary in treating the same cases in England. But from 
the frequency of consumption among the French, there seems to be 
great danger in their suffering evfn slight pleurisies and peripneu- 
monies to run their natural career, when they can be cut short at 
once by a slight blood-letting: not to mention the protraction of the 
disease, and the fatigue of a long continued expectoration. 

By the dread which prevails of powerful remedies, and by a strong 
remaining tincture of Galenical practice, there exists among the 
French physicians considerable confidence in drugs, which English 
practice has consigned to oblivion, as insignificant and inert. Their 
patients are stiil drenched with pint draughts, << pour adoucir, 1^- 
fier terop6rer et rafraichir le sang,*' and << pour amoUir, humecter 
et rafraichir les entrailles;" [to sweeten, lenify, temper and refresh 
the blood, and to soften, moisten and refresh the bowels;] in the effi- 
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eacy of all which, both ph3r8ician and patient <^ most potentty^ be- 
lieve." 

It is no very flattering result for the art; but it is most unques- 
tionably true, that the proportion of deaths to recoveries in disease, 
is, with a very few exceptions, the same under every plan of treat- 
ment. The number of those, who must inevitably die from the vio- 
lence of the malady, and of those, who, from the opposite cause, 
must necessarily recover, is so great, in comparison with that of the 
persons who owe th^ir life or death to the skill or ignorance of the 
physician, that it is rarely possible to appreciate the merit of reme* 
dial treatment, by thi^ test 

It was not, therefore, without much surprise, that the author of 
these pages found ther average loss, in the Parisian hospitals, to be 
much greater than usually occurs in those of the British metropolis^ 
In the report made to the French government on the charitable in- 
stitutions of Paris, in the year 1808, it appears that there were re- 
ceived, daring the year 1806, into the hospital called <« La ChariU^** 
the best, though not the most extensive in Paris, three thousand two 
hundred sick. Of these were 

Discharged --------- 2571 

Died 385 

Remained in the hospital • « . . . 344 

3200 



The mortality, therefore, was as one to 6,67. 

The H6tel Dieu^ on the first of January, 1806, contained one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-four sick. The mortality on the 
whole number taken in during the year, was, for^he men, as one in 
5,38, and for the women, as one in 4,36. 

But, in order to arrive at a greater degree of accuracy, the re- 
porters take into consideration that many patients die on the first 
days of admission, whose decease is not chargeable against the prac- 
tice of the hospital. On this account they state, that of one thou- 
sand and eighty-seven males deceased, five hundred and thirty-six 
died in the first ten days; and these being deducted, the mortality 
becQOids reduced to one in seven; and the same rule being applied 
to the deaths among the women, the average is rendered one in 5,46. 

By the applications of this method to the deaths and recoveriesat 
La ChariUj the mortality of the men becomes one in 8,38, and that 

of ^he women one in 5,82, giving a total average of -J — T^ * =7,10. 

The average duration of the cases, excluding those who died or 
left the hospital during the first ten days, was at L*H6tel Dieu^ thirty- 
seven days; and at La ChariiS thirty days; the female cases being in 
both the most protracted. 

9 
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The vast number of deeperale accidents end of sevofo 
which such a city as Paris must produce, renders some deductkfi 
from the sum lotai of mortaUties absolutely necessary, for the justi- 
fication of the medical practice; but in Uking so long a time as ten 
days for the standard) in distinj^uishing curable from incurable ma- 
ladies) there must necessarily be excluded the great majority of 
deaths by fever; and the physician must consequently he relieved 
from a greater enu9 than he is entitled to. The mortality whiob re- 
mains seems therefore enormous^ and it greatly exceeds the aver* 
age number of deaths in those even of our hospitals, which are des^ 
tincd exclusively to the reception of fever cases The average mor- 
tality in that fatal endemic, the Waicheren fever, where the pa- 
tients had to struggle under every disadvantage of military vicissi- 
tildes and privations, did not much exceed one-tenth. 

The great difference observable between the imtitutions of France 
and England, subsists also in their public charities. In England% 
these are the fruits of individual benevolence, and are separately go- 
verned, according to the will of their respective founders and con^ 
tributors. In France, they are under the management of the go- 
vernment, and are all regulated by a common police. 

It is not easy to state, with beqouiing accuracy, all the consequen- 
ces resulting from each of these methods. It appears, however, 
that a more comprehensive view is taken of the wants of the 
French metropolis, and that considerable advantage results in the 
arrangement and distribution of the sick. On the otlier hand, there 
is a manifest inconvenience, if not danger, in bringing the sick from 
the remotest part of the city to a central bureau, for the purposes of 
preliminary inspection. 

The largest hospital in Paris is the H6tel Dieu^ which was de- 
signed to contain two thousand beds lor constant occupatioii) and 
two hundred, kept as a reserve for accidents. It dioesiiot» howev^ 
contain at present so great a number. Its situation is by^ no means 
well chosen, being in the very centre c^ the city; but as it ise ptaeed 
on an island io the middle of the river^ the current of lar- oocaskmed 
by the stream must be favourable to ventilation. Tb^ wards arts 
spacious and perfectly well aired; a^d the patients are atlejoded hf 
a society of nuns of the order of St. Augustin, witb the utmost hu- 
manity, and with a zeal that passed the fiery ordeal of tlie revela- 
tion upabated and unsulU^^d. 

La Charite contains only two hundred and thirty beds of whicli 
on? hundred and twenty arc set apart for oiedicaL cases, and one 
hundred and four for those requiring surgical treatment. 

The hospital of St. Antoine contained on the 1 st of January, 180fi, 
one hundred and seventy-two, and it received during the year two 
thousand two hundrea and sixteen. 1 otal mortality one in 5,74^ or, 
with the former abatement, one in 7,42, 

L* H fntal Beaujon contained on the Ist of January, 1805, ninety- 
eight sick, and received during' the year one thousand four hmidred 
and forty-six. 
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Groat fliorti^t^ one in 5^96. 

UH6tdtai /decker contained^ at Uie coonBeDcenaent of the year^ 
otte huiidred and thirty sick: received during twelve months one 
thousand and thirty*nuie. Mortality one in 5,59. 

VHiiiiital Cochin has provision for one hundred sick* Mortality 
in 1806, one in 6,96. 

L*H6fdtul de Si, Louh contains nine hundred beds, and was de- 
signed to receive infectious cutaneous diseases, also scrc^hula and 
acurvy» 

JJHSpital dea VSniriena has five hundred beds. It received in 
1$06, two thousand six hundred and sixty sick, of whom <Mie thou- 
sand three hundred and forty were men, and one thousand three hun* 
dred and twenty women; ajs equality of numbers that appears wor«- 
thy of remark, if moral causes be taken into consideration. Tiie 
aiean duration of the cases was sixty-two days, and the mortality as 
one in 33,54. 

Before the revolution such cases were principally taken to the 
BicStrej but the whole number received there amounted only to six 
hundred annually, while that of the applicants was more than two 
thousand; and these are said to have formed scarcely a fourth of the 
number requiring assistance: for the majority were withheld by their 
hopelessness of obtaining admissiont and by the horrible condition 
of the sick when admitted. £ach ward contained several ranges of 
beds; the floors also were strewed with them; yet notwithstanding 
that three or four sick were sometimes placed in each bedi they 
were obliged to rise in the middle of the night, to make room for 
others to take a turn of repos#. If to these considerations it be ad- 
ded, that the names of the applicants were often placed on the list 
for admission eighteen months before they could be received* some 
notion jnay be formed of the sort of disease, and of the treatment 
which that hospital exhibited. 

L* Hopital des £nCans Malades [The Hospital for sick children] 
contains five hundred beds. In 1806, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-one sick were admitted. The mean duration of the casc» 
was seventy days. The mortality of the boys was one in 3,81; that 
of the girls one in four. They were admitted from two years to 
fifteen. 

The lunatic ho^tals are, one at Charenton, in which forty beds 
for men and twenty for women are maii^ined, at the charge of the 
hospitals of Paris. The Bic^tre has accommodation for above one 
hundred persons: at la Salp^lri^ there are from seven hundjred and 
fifty to eight hundred fomales: some of these are incurables; others, 
deemed curable, are selected from such as have not obtained admis- 
sion at Charenton. They are placed in five separate departments 
or wards: one an hospital for incidental disease, one for incurables, 
one for furious maniacs, a fourth for those not dangerous, and a fifth 
for ccmvalescents* The two last contain a spacious walk, shaded 
with. trees. In the practice of this hospital, which is tinder the su- 
permtendence of Pinelf gr^i^t stress is laid upon the tepid bath, as a 
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remedy for mtmia, to which is added when the patient ia riotous^ a 
douche [a pumping of cold water] of cold water, fiUling several feet 
on the head: this practice seems to operate, not less as a moral, than 
as a physical remedy. Various local means are also occasionally ap- 
plied, such as cauteries, leeches, blisters;, but in general little reH- 
ance is placed upon the exhibition of drugs, while much confidence 
is placed in moral means, especially in occupation. In the phy^- 
cians' private room, there are accumulated numerous casts of the 
heads of lunatics, forming a most hideous and fearful portrait of hu* 
manity. The sum total of information which they afforded, was de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the physiognomical doctrines of Gall. Such 
at least was the opinion of Mons. Pinei on the subject, to whose po- 
liteness and urbanit)' the philosophic traveller, who visits this hospi- 
tal, will always find himself largely indebted. To those, who are 
vtMLCquainted with the writings of this eminent physician, it will be 
consoling to know, that the utmost humanity and skill prev»l in the 
treatment of maniacs in France: chains and whips are absolutely for- 
bidden; and the most furious maniacs are restrained by a well-applied 
waistcoat. Another point also, in which morality and good feeling 
are cultivated, is in the seclusion of these unhappy patients. In no 
hospital are they made a public exhibition, to gratify the curiosity 
or the malignity of idle holiday-makers. Besides these hospitals, there 
are very many others, of a miscellaneous description. The found- 
ling hospital, hospitals for incurable diseases, for the blind, several 
military hospitals, and an excellent one attached to the ecole de la 
medicine, [the medical schnol,] &c. Sec; and the bureau de benefi- 
cence [the benevolent ofllice] distributes advice and releif to poor 
room- keepers at home. The funds for this charity are drawn, 
by an happy association, from a tax on the places of public amuae^ 
ment. 

Besides the hospitals in which persons are gratuitously received, 
the delicacy of moral tact among Frenchmen has given birth to es- 
tablishments, tenned <^ maisons de sant^/' [houses of health], in 
which those, whose fortunes have not reduced them to the necesuty 
of receiving charity, but who are yet unequal to the expanse of 
home attendance, may procure an apartment, the services of a nurse, 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary, upon the extraordinarily moder- 
ate terms of three francs per day, paid a fortnight in advance, or of 
two francs only, when the invalid chooses to sleep in a common dor- 
mitory. Besides the e<itablishment in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Martin,, which belongs to the government of the bureau de b6n6fi* 
cence, there are others belonging to individuals, who apparently 
render these institutions a means of introduction to general practice. 
It may very well foe doubted, whether establishments like these 
could be introduced into England, where provisions are so expensive, 
and where civility, and the numberles inexpressible attentions which 
the sick require, must be purchased of the nurse by clandestine 
gratuities, and where there subsists so large a portion of petty pride 
and ostentation, to prevent small tradesmen and room-keepera from 
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sccepting an adYtntage, which wo\ild so publicly mark their circum- 
atancea in life. The spirit however in which the maisons de sant^ are 
conceived, might be adopted at home with benefit to the national 
character, to counteract the depressing influence of that system, 
which has placed nearly a quarter of the male population upon the 
parish lists, and bowed down the '' bold peasantry, their country's 
pride,'* to pauperism and servility. 

In the general management of the French hospitals, all the ad- 
vantages of order and arrangement are attained, which might be 
expected from the military precision that the revolution has intro- 
duced into every branch of the public service. By sis: o'clock in 
the morning, nurse, physicians, surgeons, and pupils, are assembled; 
and before twelve, every patient is visited; halif a dozen or more 
great operations, perhaps, performed, clinical lectures given, and 
advice administered l;o a crowd of external patients. The advanta- 
ges resulting from these early hours, are, first, that the diet for the 
day is directed according to the actual wants of the padehts; while 
in hospitals where this regulation does not subsist, any changes 
which the physician may miJie in the food and drink of the sick, can 
only be put into execution on the following day, when their situa- 
tion and necessities may become very different There is, besides, 
a great increase of comfort to those, whose wounds, See. require 
dressings and who are thus at an earlier hour put at rest for the re- 
mainder of the day. But the principal benefit which ensues from 
this practice, is in the case of great operations. Very often in the 
English hospitals, a patient knows that he is condemned to an am- 
putation, &c. ficc. for soihe days before it is to take place; by opera- 
ting every day, this interval is, in France, not extended beyond four«- 
and-twenty hours; and by the early attendance of the surgeons, the 
immediate expectadon is much diminished. It is in human nature 
so contrived, that those events which are separated by die death of 
each day'« life, do not impress the mind so strongly, as those which 
are to be performed in the current day: the agony of expectation, 
therefore, in these cases, is the most distressing, from the period of 
weeing in the morning, undl the hour at which the operation is to 
be performed. During this dme, every moment is counted; and 
the. arrival of the surgeon is alternately desired and deprecated, as 
patience or apprehension assume the control; and thus, much of 
that courage which should be reserved for the moment of suffering, 
is expended in horrible andcipadons, and unavailing regret. There 
can be no hesitadon as to the propriety of adopting, in our English 
hospitals, this merciful custom of early attendance. 

In the conduct of their operadons, and, indeed, in their general 
intercourse with the sick^ the French medical men are tender and 
kind-hearted; and at once an honour to their profession and to .hu- 
man nature. Their address is soothing, consolatory, eminently cal- 
culated to win c<Hifidence, and to quiet alarm. In action, they are 
prompt, dexterous, and alert. Every thing is previously calculated, 
and every step of the process clearly foreseen and arranged in the 
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auadf bafbirv mf 9Vf% «f it is coiftiBeoced* No time is thus «p«i>^ 

IB previou;5 bAiidUiig cf the p9^ no iatcnral is allowed to elapse be- 
twe^ Ihe different stages of the operiitioQ- After a moment's self- 
concentration} the surgeon a^roaches the patient with some cheer- 
io and encoMnm;ing ohservation: he takes the kiufe; the incisions 
Are mai>e; the saw is instantly handed; the assistant is resMly with 
his ligatures; the arteries are tied; and the wound closed in the short- 
est possible inisrvaL The utmost silence and decorum are obsenr- 
ed by the pupils durii^ the whole time; and thus* both the moral 
and physical suffering attendant upon the^ horrible necessities of 
Inimanity, are reduced nearly to an absolute Bsininuni. In all these 
particulars) the constitutional kindness of the French character, the 
activity of thejr sympathies, and the wpirmth of their feelings, display 
themselves to the greatest advantage. Thens is no cant of send- 
meotality, no insincerity of compliment; their virtues are exhibited 
in positive result^ and let those who are virulenjt in their abuse of 
the oati^oal character, biu9h» when thisy talk of degmded morate «id 
egotistical indifference. 

Of the medical education in Francoi there has been already occa- 
sion to ^>eak with praises the subject is peculiarly interesting at the 
|>resent nvoAienti from tha disputes to wl^eh it has given occasion 
10 our countiy. 

There are in France throe universities, haying power to confer 
lasedicid degrees; that of Paris, of Montpellier, and of Strasbourg; 
end the graduates of th^se places are at liberty to practise in Patisi 
or elsewhere in France^ upon regftslering their name at the rauniei- 
pality of the arrondiBeemeng a fotralality which is, however, often ne- 
glectedt without drawu^ any serious consequences on the offender. 

The different ranks «ckQr>wledged in practiee, are those of doc- 
(or of medicine, doctor of surgery, and ^fficier de 9anti (a rank an- 
swering somewhat to that of surge<») apothecary in London^) and 
Justly that of apothecary, whe«e functions ai« strictly coofiuod to the 
compounding of drugs, 

Before the establishment of this order, the practice of physic, 
like every other institution! had fisdlen into excessive abuses. The 
pictMre, which the reporters of the new law h^e drawo, is suffi- 
ciently similar to that which might be sketched of the present ^tate 
)of practice in £nglaod, to warnAt a short extract. They state 
that, ^ia spite of the apparent order which subsisted, time had in- 
troduced abut»es and irregularities, aa^st which all persons of in- 
dulgence had eKclaimed for the last thirty years. Such particular- 
ly were the difference of qualifications for doctors, mtrd muro^ et 
ffopira mt4ro4s the differences of privileges oi bachelors, licentiates, 
ct^gent and non- regent doctors. Opposed to some advantages, wer^ 
to be peen the passions and jealousies assuming the pretext of order, 
ond the dignity of the profession, to torment those, who, either by 
novelty of doctrine or successful practice, had arisen to distinctioo 
end notoriety. Its two universities, (those of Paris and of Montpel- 
lier) preserved the seveii;ity and dignity of their examination%all the 
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oAierft tmuAj h»A become calpablx halt m. their admimonsf 90 that 
the title of doctor was ccwferred on ahaenlees, and letters of recep* 
tioQ were expedited by the post.'* To remedy these evils, the 
three uoiveraities were, by a lawy equalised beih as to privileges 
and to qualifications; aod a degree from either is now alike available 
in all parts of the empire. There exists^ therefore, in France,. no 
corporate bodlesfindependent of the universities, to regulate locally, 
or generally, the practice of physic; and infringements of the law are 
nursued, like any other penal offences, by the ofl&cers of the police*. 
The time of study requisite for obtaining a doctor's degree in physic 
or surgery is four years; the examinauons to be pa&sed are one in 
anatomy and physiology, a second in pathology and nosology, a third 
in materia medica, chemistry and pharmacy, a fourth in l^hygQiu 
and forensic medicine, and a fifth on internal or external clinical ex- 
amination, according as the candidate determines for physic or sur- 
gery. These examwations are public, and two of them are directed 
to be heid in Latin. After they, have passed, the candidate has yet to 
write and to maintain others, either in French or Latin. The whole 
expense of study and for the degree is fixed at a maximum of one 
tho(|sand francs, about forty pounds. 

The qualifications for an officier de sant^ are six years' study un- 
der a doctor, or five years' attendance on the practice of a civil or 
military hospital; or iastly, three years passed in a school of medi- 
cine. He is examined by a jury composed of tWo physicians, do- 
miciliated in the department, tod a commisaaire^ who is taken from 
among the profesbors of the several schools of medicine: this jury as- 
sembles once a year. > The examinations are three; one in anatomy, 
one on the elements of medicine, and the third in surgery and tho 
most common parts of pharmacy. The whole expense is limited to 
two hundred fi-ancs. The duty of these persons is defined, by the 
reporters of the law to be the general care of the sick, in remote 
country places, and the superintendence every where of such slight 
diseases as do not require the advice of the physician, or surgeon. 

Very particular pains seem to have been taken, respecting the 
education of apothecaries. Courses of botany, natural history, chy- 
niisiry> &c are directed to be given in the schools of pharmacy; and 
no cue is suffered to practise, without being first examined, either 
JO the schools, or before a departmental jury. The examinations 
are, one on natural history, one on the theory of pharmacy, and ano- 
ther on its manipulations and processes. The last of these exami- 
nations must last for four days, and must consist of, at least, nine 
cheaiical or pharmaceutic operations, in which the ckndidate is to 
describe his materials, to explain liis method of procedure, and de- 
clare the nature of their expected results. The candidate must be 
twenty-five years of age. The expense of his examination^ in the 
schools, is fixed at nine hundred francs; or before the jury, at two' 
hufiflred. 
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Officiera de aanU^ where there are no apothecaries, may supply 
their ovm patients with medicine, but they are not permitted to keep 
open shop. Apothecaries' shops are subject to visitation, by the 
professors of the schools of medicine, within a circuit of ten leagues 
from the place in which they are held. In all other places, this du- 
ty is performed by the jury of physicians. 

The sale of quack medicines is utterly forbidden; and druggists 
are subject to a penalty of five hundred francs, if they presume to 
compound medicines. Both druggists and apothecaries are boond^ 
under a heavy penalty, to keep a book, in which the names, resi- 
dence; &c. are inserted of all persons, to whom they shall sell poi- 
sonous drugs; as also the nature of the drug, and the usage for 
which it is intended. 

In the instruction of midwifes, it is directed that an annual and 
gratuitous course of midwifery be given, in the largest hospital of 
the department. Before any person can be admitted to an exami- 
nation, she must have attended two courses of lectures, have been 
present for nine months at deliveries, or have operated herself in 
the hospital, for six months. Women are not allowed to deliyer 
with instruments, unless sanctioned by the presence of a physician, 
or surgeon. 

Such are the principal enactments of the law, which regulates 
the practice of physic. As far as could be gathered from general 
inquiries, it appears that the doctors ii^ the two faculties practise in- 
differently in each, without jealousy and without disagreement; and 
that even persons, having no legal title, practise in Paris, &c. with- 
out drawing upon themselves the infliction of the appointed pen- 
alty. 

Apothecaries universally prescribe for the poor, and for such per- 
sons as ask their advice in their shops. The advertisements of 
quacks also figure upon the columns of the Palais Royaly no less 
than upon the walls of the Royal Exchange, in London. The* new 
institutions of medical police in France are not therefore more effec- 
tual in regulating the practice of physic, than the obsolete enact- 
ments of the English law. It should seem that the most which can 
be effected by such legislative interference, is a general influence 
upon the profession; and that great forbearance and indulgence 
must ever be granted to individuals. For it is in the natural or- 
der of things, that society should break through the artificial dis- 
tinction of ranks created in colleges and academies; and that hav- 
ing tiie purse in its own hands, ii should distribute its favours, 
wherever caprice or judgment directs. There ever must exist 
some few apothecaries, better skilled to practise physic, than the 
ordinary mass of rot^ /in c physicians; for genius is not confined to 
any rank: surge.ons likewise will often be found, the bent of whose 
ability lies rather towards physic than surgery, and it is a manifest 
injury to society, and an injustice towards individuals, to deprive 
tsuch persons of the exercise of their peculiar talent. It is be* 
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sides a natural and an inevitable consequence, that motbers, in- 
. debted for (heir own and their childrens* lives, to the skill of an 
accoucheur^ should extend their confidence in Y^im ttiroug^h the other 
branches of the art, and call upon him to attend in the general dis- 
eases of the family; nor can any penal statute prevent her frona 
preferring a tried friend, to making a confidence of the secrets of 
her family to a stranger. The poorer class of persons also will al- 
ways apply for the cheapest advice, and will seek it among the com- 
pounders of medicine; notwithstanding any statute that may be made 
to the contrary. The apothecary will,' indeed, be the small shop- 
keeper's physician, not more on the score of expense, than on ac- 
count of the distance, which education and habits of life place be- 
tween such persons, and the graduated doctors. 

Two, great difficulties oppose themselves to any regulation^ sus* 
ceptible of a rigid practical adoption. Either other qualifications 
xnust be expected, than mere examinations, or that test must be ta- 
ken alone. In the first case, individuals entitled by their knowledge 
to practise, will be excluded, when their fortunes have placed them 
out of tiie reach of university instruction; a decision, with which the > 
public will never comply. In the second, the entire object of legis- 
lative interference will be defeated, since no test is more undecisive 
or more capable of evasion, than the power of answering a few 
questions; a power which may be acquired by the short and sum- . 
mary method, well known to those whom it may concern, under the 
technical appellation o^ grinding. It should therefore become an 
established principle with all corporate bodies, to administer their 
powers according to the spirit of their instituuon, and not in the 
dead letter of monolopy; for, in proportion as their utility is circum- 
scribed, individual oppression becomes offensive and intolerable. 
From the whole that could be gathered from inquiries, not al- 
ways very directly answered, the medical police, as far as it concerns 
the regulation of practice, seems to have become, in Paris, a dead 
letter, without producing many cases of flagi:ant imposition, or ex- 
citing any jealousies or ill-will amongst the practitioners. 

The school of physic in Paris is numerously attended. The fa- 
culty are in possession of a building of great convenience, and of 
beautiful architecture. But its amphitheatres, though of immense 
size, are not larger than is necessary for containing the crowded au- 
diences, which consists not only of medical students, but persons at- 
tracted by the general love of knowledge. During the continuance 
of war, the demand for surgeons alone maintained a numerous class 
in the schools. Cuvier, in a desultory conversation with which he 
honoured the author of these sheets, stated the annual consumption 
of medical officers, under Napoleon, at an average of five hundred. 
The faculty of physic possess an extensive and valuable library, 
like all other Parisian libraries, of most easy access and much fre- 
quented. They have also a collection of preparations, inferior in 
many respects to those of the anatomy schools in London; a coUee- 
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tion of surgical instruiDents, and another of models. These last 
are beautifully executed, and represent recent dissections with a 
perfection, which no* art can preserve in the parts themselves. 

The faculty assemble at certain intervals, to read papers and to 
discuss practical points; for which purpose the members also bring 
patients for illustration and for example. At the sitting at which 
the author was present, a member exhibited some cases of very ex- 
tensive suppurating tumours, which were absorbed and dissipated 
by the repeated application of the moxa. One of these tumours 
had occupied the whole of one side ot the back, and must, from the 
appearance of the part, have contained ne&rly half a gallon of fluid. 
In the same sitting, a paper was read, recommending the exhibi- 
tion of large doses of opium in cholera: the difference in the state of 
French physic and of surgery could scarcely be better illustrated. 

Though abounding in scientific journals, France is not possessed 
of any periodical work on the healing arts, comparable with the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, or the transactions of the l^ndon Me- 
dico-Chirurgical Society. The practice of giving detached obser- 
vations to the public has not yet.commenced in France, or is confined 
exclusively to the verbal communications made at the Institute, and 
other learned societies. Individual vanity has not taken this route 
to gratification, and authorship in general is not made a professional 
stepping stone, but is confined to a few individuals, who rarely deign 
to make their appearance in a less imposing manner, than by an en- 
tire system, or in a smaller shape, than a series of comely octavos. 
The practice also «if the country officiera de eant^^ &c. is in all pro- 
bability, too closely subjected to the law and the gospel of autfaorityi 
to admit of those novelties^ which pour in from all parts of the 
British dominions, upon the editors of periodical works; and which, 
if they subject the reader to the task of wading through much non- 
sense, still contain, among the chaff, a considerable portion of valu- 
able grain, which, if not thus gleaned, would be lost to the service 
of humanity. 

The ^ fiibliothe(|ue M6dicale" [the Medical Library,] consistB 
entirely of extracts from published works and criticism. 

The <( Jouraal General de Medicme," [the Journal General of 
Medicine,] commenced by Corvisart, Boyer, and Roux, has passed 
into other hands 

The " Journal Universel des Sciences Mfedicales" [the Journal 
Universal of the Medical Sciences,] is an entire new work, and has 
yet its reputation to establish. 

" La Gazette de Sant^" [the Gazette of Health,] is a single 
sheet, published every ten days, containing principally facts, with 
but a small portion of critical matter. It is valuable for its list of 
the cases, which are from time to time admitted into the hospitals 
of Paris; and it contains also a series of articles upon the history 
of medical opinions. This work is edited by Dr. Mont6gre, a gen- 
tleman of great talent, information, and zeal for science; and it is 
conducted in a spirit purely philosophical. Of these works, some 
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have been recently silenced} by the operation of the new stamp du- 
ty, (/ague adeo obtuaay 8cc^ Such is the spirit of the present go- 
vernment. 

It has been the fate of physicf from the very first revival of let* 
ters, to creep slowly behind the other sciences, and to adopt th6tr 
methods only at considerable intervals after their establishment,£Ad 
success. This has arisen partly perhaps from the culpable influ- 
ence of authority, and partly also from a laudable hesitation at inno- 
vating, where so great an interest is at stake. This remark will 
explain the present state of the science in France, which is still 
very greatly In arrear of its associate arts; and is commencing only 
that career, in which the other natural sciences have made such 
considerable progress. There is, however, good cause to believe, 
that the impetus which it has received, will lead to speedy and im- 
portant improvements, and that the spirft of Bichat, tiaulois, and 
Majendie, will be carried to practical discussions. To the habit of 
observation, on which the French physicians so justly pride them- . 
selves, there will then be added a greater degree of enterprize in 
the employment of curative means, and thus they will become enti- 
tled to take a lead in forming the medical opinions of Europe; and 
will have weight enough to induce our own countrymen to set bounds 
to their empirical tendencies, if, as the French suppose, they are 
indeed verging to a vicious excess, and tend to a partial degradation 
of the science itself 

At the time when the father of physic wrote, the observation 
of symptoms was the only road open to investigation. Chemistryy 
anatomy, physiology, did not exist, nor had natural philosophy ez- 
. plained any of the exterual causes which generate duease. But 
the leading reason which impelled Hippocrates into his peculiar 
line of inquiry, was the* almost entire want of all really powerful 
remedies. Without bark, mercury, antimony, and opium, his means 
of operating upon disease were limited within very narrow bounds. 
His functions, as a physician, were reduced nearly to a vain and use- 
less augury, while his views, as a philosopher, were necessarily di- 
rected to the subject itself, for the means of curing disease, by his 
ignoVance of the resources of the external world. The present 
state of knowledge justifies and demands a different line of inquiry. 
It is no longer sufiicient to know disease; the physician must cure 
it. He must wield with courage and dexterity the weighty wea- 
pons, which modem discoveries have placed in his hands; and in this 
branch the French have yet much to learn. Their literature is emi- 
nently deficient in those monographic works, which in England have 
sa*powerfully contributed to the progress of medicine; and it is ab- 
solutely without names, to place in the same line of those of Ha- 
milton, Currie, Saunders, Pemberton, Blackall, and Watts. They 
have, however, but a small barrier to pass, a few prejudices to cast 
aside, and the zeal with which natural science is so universally i^nr- 
sued, will lead them rapidly forward in the right p^th. In the mean 
while it is to be hoped, that the horrible and barbarous system of in- 
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salation tnd secluuon, which for thirty years has cramped the ener* 
gies and checked the progress of the sciences, will give place to a 
peaceful intercourse between nations: or, at least, that war will be 
conducted upon a more humanized plan. Whateyer may be the 
political relations of independent states, it belongs to the illumina- 
tidh of the present age to determine, that the lettered and scientific 
world shall be considered as universally at peace; that it shall, at all 
times be permitted by a freedom of intercourse and a liberal inter- 
change of knowledge, to promote the great work of human happi- 
ness; and, like pity, following in the train of slaughter, to heal up 
those wounds, which the madness of ambition inflicts on the pros- 
perity and civilization «f the European republic. 
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APPENDIX. NO, IV. 

SUMMARY VIEW OF THE STATE OF 
POLITICAL OPINION, 

IN FRANCE. 

Talor si sGaote, 
Sorger lenta, ricade, et tonia sphiavo, 
£ trar dal ceppo antico il pie non puote, 
Qual domestico angel, per poco ch* abbia 
Svolazzato al difuoar, ritorna in gabbia. Casti. 

Thx French revolution, while it has found no apology in the vices 
and mismanagement of the old government, has been noade charge- 
able with those consequences, which have exclusively resulted from 
the opposition of its enemies. 

At every epoch of its appalling history, the march of events has 
been turned aside, and driven into new courses, by an external force 
of compression; which, exaggerating all the passions incident to 
political change, has given a new character to the people, and hur« 
ried them into situations, the least consonant with their interests and 
intentions. 

It is now very generally admitted, that the crimes and misfor* 
tunes of the reign of terror (as it is emphatically termed) were fo* 
mooted and exasperated, if not commenced, by the iil*judged resis> 
tiiice of the Bourbon princes, and by the hostile coalition of the 
European sovereigns. Nor can it reasonably be doubted, that the 
dominion of Napoleon rested upon the same founc^ation. At the 
period of his return from Egypt, the French nation, encompassed 
with foreign enemies, had lost nearly the whole of iu earlier con* 
quests; and agitated by internal suspicions and jealousies, was una- 
ble to repress faction, or to preserve its independence and integrityy 
under a popular form of government. 

A short campaign, under the command of Bonaparte, sufficed to 
remove the danger of invasion from the frontiers, and enabled him 
to dictate terms to the invading armies. The snake, however, thus 
«* scotched," but « not killed,** would soon have " closed and been 
herself," and France more than ever would have been ^ in danger 
oi her former tooth." It became, therefore, inevitably necessary, 
to place the national strength in the hands of some individual, more 
eapable of wielding it than the feeble and disjointed directory. This 
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proceeding,' felt as a necessity, was not admitted as a desid'eratura. 
The people were not blind to the probable consequences of the step 
they took; but they l^d no choice between the sacrifice of their ex- 
istence, as 9 nation, and the establishment of a more consolidated 
authority in the republic. At the epoch of the consular go vera- 
ment (as it has again happened in the year 1815,) there was no 
middle term between the reign of a military chieftian, and that of 
the Bpurbpns and their allies; and the nation csuinot b^ considered 
as deviating, in either instance, from their original sentiments, in 
the choice which they adopt^fl. The mQtivcs ifideed by which they 
were actuated have since been fuily justifiea by events; (or, though 
during a reign of fourteen years, the scope of Napoleon's govern- 
ment was to establish arbitrary power in the imperial dynasty; yet 
be was necessarily interested to repress many abuses, which have 
sihce been brought back with the royal domination. The preten- 
sions of the ancient clergy, nobility, and parliaments, were incom- 
patible with his political existence; and he had a direct interest in 
the preservation of as many of the benefits of the revolution, as 
were not absolutely inconsistent with his power and views, in order 
to attach the people to his government, and to form a contrast be- 
tween the imperial and the royal regime. Arbitrary and harsh as was 
the conduct of the emperor in those points, in which his personal 

^ interests were concerned, his government still preserved a conside- 
rable coniformity to fhe spirit of the age: though. he both hated and 

..feared the republicans, he respected' their notions, even when he 
most opposed their wishes. The legion of honour, the new nobili- 

^.jty, and the constitutional clergy, though anti -revolutionary institu- 
.tions, which in the event have proved the stepping stones for the 

..return of the old privileged classes, were still essentially orders of 
merit; and the principle of equality was preserved, both in. civil and 
military promotion. The objects of Napoleon's government, also, 
where they were most hostile to liberty, were favourable to tlic mili- 
tary glory of the nation, the sfirs altera^ the second idol of na- 
tional worship * By habit, by prejudice, and by necessity, the 

.French had become a military nation; and they fully sympathised in- 
all his schemes for extending the empire, and revenging the inju 

,rie8 they had sustained from the sovereigns of Europe. The pros- 

^jpcrity which the revolution had impressed upon the agriculture rf 
,the country, by the suppression of feudal and ecclesiastical rights, 
,not only enabled it to sustain, without material detriment, the bur- 
den of war, but supplied even a sentiment of gratitude- to the go- 
/▼emment, by which these advantages were confirmed. The admi- 
nistration of the laws, though in some instances corrupted by the 

* L'nom. Don ^ forse da' tiranni. suoi 
Spinto a crudel carai^cioa anch' esso? 

Ed ei (che creder lo potria) rinfame 
Giogo Don soffre sol, ma par che Tame. 

> OR animedipariatai, Canto six. stmnn, 37. 
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esnperor, ^as In the aggregate rendered secure^ e^ual*, andmsj^ct- 
able, by the labours of his ministers: tirho, profiting by the>exerti<»it 
of the preceding governments, produced that simple, comprehen* 
sive code, which now passes under his name. 

Although the circumstances of the times, and NapoIeon^s pecU^ 
fiar situation, gave a decidedly despotic character to the imperal 
government) yet iti its general features it was marked by the absence 
of unnecessary crimes, and of useless and unprofitable vexations. 
The empei^or rarely indulged in wanton outrages apoQ the public 
feeling, but strove rather to heal the national wounds, by abridging 
the lists of proscription, and restoring the forfeited properties^ which 
remained^insold, to nearly all, who were not absolutely and decid- 
edly hostile to his government, while in the magnificence of hti 
public works, utility and general convenience were consulted, even 
where the largest sacrifices were made to personal aggrandizement! 
and individual ostentation. 

It should not, however, be imagined that the nation had sunk into 
an insensible acquiescence in Ids abuses of authority, or were seduc* 
ed by the splendour of his achievements, into an oblivion of their 
suspended rights. Repeated conspiracies had been formed against 
his person and authority, during the short course of^his prosperity, 
and the moment of his adversity was eagerly seized, for a renewed 
declaration of rights, (consonant, and almost identical with the first 
. breathings of liberty in the year 1789,) and for an attempted revival 
of republican forms, which wa% rendered abortive by the interpo- 
sition of a military force, against which there remained nothing to 
oppose. 

In frequent and confidential conversation with individuals most 
attached to his person, with his private intimates, and with the com** 
panions of his military glory I never met with any attempt to dis- 
guise or to soften the errors of his reign. Amongst the nation at ^ 
large there existed a manifest coldness with respect to his return to 
France, except when his government was contrasted with that of 
the old dynasiy. Then, indeed the comparative mildnessof his sway, 
the absence of childish and unmeaning persecution, and the gran- 
deur of his military enterprizes, were themes of warm panegyric 
and fond regret. Compared with the effects of the restoration* 
with the absolute renunciation of the revolutionary principle, with 
the spirit of the emigrants, and the prospective renewal of every 
antiquated custom, the tyranny of Napoleon is esteemed light, and, 
whatgismore important, evanescent. The imperial throne, established 
on the sovereignty of the' people, sanctified and kept in remem- 
brance that fundamental principle of liberty; and held up to the 
nation a prospect of future freedom, and a precedent, which they 
might follow, whenever circumstances should be more favourable 
to their exertions. 

It is a manifest injustice to accuse the French of indifference to 
liberty, and of political fickleness, upon the demonstration of the 
populace during the rapid changes 4)f the last three years. Every 
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thiD^ upon these occauoDs was forced and unnatural. With a fisr^;! 
armf in their streets, and with a vigilant and tyrannical police 
, in the bosom of society) the exhibition of the orthodox colours, and 
the ejaculation of the proper cry, became matters of dire necessity* 
Yet if the display of national feeling was not more lively at thfise 
periods, than the childish and feminine trebles which cheered the 
king under the windows of the palace, during the summer of 1816, 
the royalist faction had little reason to boast of popular acclamatioDs. 
Admitting, however, to the fullest extent, the enthusianm which 
Imight have been manifested upon the return of the Bourbons, by 
the populace of Paris, it would be gross delusion to trust to such 
an exhibition, and it would he idle and unjust to cast it in ttie face of 
the nation. Without dwelling upon the trite maxim of popular in- 
stability, it is sufficient to ask how far the English nation would be 
content to rest its character for sense and political sagacity, upon 
the disgusting and degrading avidity, with which a well-dressed mob 
pursued the allied monarchs, during their triumphal visit to London. 
With respect to the restoration of the royal family, there is not 
the slightest shadow of pretence for attributing it to the will of the 
people. The nation was compelled to submit to the government 
of the Bourbons, in the same manner as they had been forced to 
adopt Napoleon, by tbe violence of their external enemies; and if 
the election of this family by the senate, at the first restoration, had 
less the semblance of restraint, than their forcible return on the se- 
cond (when the gates of the corps *iegislatif were closed by a for- 
eign soldiery,) the difference rests wholly in appearances, the vio- 
lence being the same in both instances. 

Worn our as was the nation by repeated change^, and disabused 
respecting the connexion of liberty with forms purely democratic, it 
is highly probable that they would still have been contented to sub- 
mit to the constitutional government, under the old dynasty, had 
such a combination in the nature of things been possible: but the 
sentiments of the king and of his family were too well known, to 
admit of confidence. As long back as the year 1795, he had him- 
self protested, ' that both duty and honour forbade his relaxing from 
the authority transmitted to him by his predecessors, and that he 
looked to nothing but tbe restoration of the catholic religion, and the 
ancient constitution.' So long ago also as the first revolution, a 
specific offer had been made to the emigrant princes, to unite their 
return to France, with the re-eslab)ishtuent of Louis XVI, and to 
grant them each a million per annum (forty thousand pound ster- 
ling), besides the payment of their debts. Their reply was * tout 
ou rien,' [all or nothing.] But perhaps the most extraordinary in- 
stance of the views, which have uniformly governed, the royal house 
of France, is to be found in the instance of Pichegru, who, when 
he offered to negociate the return of the expelled family, was, by 
the prince de Cond6, refused the * cordon bleu,' [the blue ribbon] 
because he was not sprung from, a family sufficiently exalted to 
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merit the honour of that order. Charl^ 11 of England knew better 
bow to treat with Albemarle. 

The people of France were not, however, long left in dependence 
upon insulated anecdotes, for their knowledge of the reyal inten* 
tions. The wishes of their triumphant (though not conquering) mas- 
ters were soon too plainly spoken. The charter drawn up by the 
senate, and forwarded to the king for his acceptance, as a prcHmina- 
Ty to his admission to the throne, and by his brother freely and un- 
conditionally accepted in his name, Was in a few weeks contemned 
mnd violated; and a form of government, in every particular differ- 
ent, was granted to the people, of his behevoience, and by his ab- ~ 
solute authority. The throne, accepted as the gift of the nation, 
but maintained as of divine right; the king's reign,' dated fiom the 
decease of his predecessors in the royal line, and his style changed 
by the omission of the phrase • by the constitution of the empire,* 
gave abundant indication of what was- to come, and at one blow 
rescinded the whole transactions of the revolution; and rf^ndcred 
every act, upon which the national pretence to liberty was founded, 
null and illegal. 

In the same spirit with these changes was conceived the altera- 
tion of the national cockade, a circumstance indifferent in itself, but 
infinitely important by the impression it was calculated to make 
on the nation. The influence which habit confers upon signs inde- 
pendently of their intrinsic value is among the vt ry elements of po- 
litical wisdom; and it required no great experience 'o have felt that 
In every change, which is attempted in the insignia of national feel- 
ing, the people and not the government should have the initiative. 
The tri-coloured cockade, and the eagle, would as effectually have • 
rallied the people under a Louis, as under Napoleon to march against 
the enemies of the country. It was therefore the merest political 
driveling, to change the ensign, connected with so many recollections 
of national glory, for another, which, to say the least, was remem- 
bered only by disagreeable associations. The tri-coloured cockade 
led to no conclusions, and pledged to no particular measures, for it 
had been adopted and worn by Louis XVIII; but the change made, 
in defiance of the reiterated acclamations of the senate, gave at 
once too plun a manifestation of the spirit and tendency of the new 
govemment, and showed such an excess of weakness and of preju- 
dice, as shocked the roost moderate, and cooled many of those 
friends whom a love of peace had attached to the royal succession. 
Nor was the disclosure of the royal sentiments confined to these 
measures. Every act of the •government spoke hostility to the 
revolution. The refusal of the Due d'Angouletne to accept the 
charter; the total silence of the royal princes on the subject, during 
their tour through France, in which they repe&tedly harangued the 
nnunicipalities; the shadow of representation which the new modeU 
tdcorfiM IfgMlati/vSQTdtd, the dismissal of senator^ of good repute, 
the disbanding of the imperial guard, and formation of the Swiss * 
corps (detested for the recollection which it was calculated to renew, 
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110 lesa than for the distnist the measure exhibited of the nadYe 
aoldieryO the general tenor of the language held by the prince*,* 
and their exclusive attachment to emigranto and anti-revolutionista; 
the surrender of the frontier fortresses 10 the allies; the threatened 
attack upon the purchasers of national property, in the speech of 
M. le Compte Farrand, one of the king's ministers; the writings of 
the Avocats, Dard and Falconet, on the same subjects, scarcelf 
disavowed by the govemiAent; innumerable articles* of a siinilar 
description in the mmisterial joumais,^sent gratis by the ministen 
to known royalists*, spread universal .dnma)r, and left not a hope tm 
bind the people to the royal line, or to justify their obedience to the 
'sceptre of the Bourbons. 

If the conduct of the royal family was little calculated *to concili- 
ate the people, that of the emigrants was, if possible, more openly 
ho^ile to freedom and to reason. *« These persons," says a popu- 
lar French author, *« who have returned to France, without havii^ 
learned experience from misfortune, or forgotten the least ot their 
ancient pretensions, have not scrupled to erect themselves into 
public accusers, although ev«*ry thing conspired to accuse them- 
selves. Their awkward and insensible egotism and vanity, their 
ignorance ot the situation of affairs, and of the temper of the times, 
their impatient and msatiate desire to recover their posses^ipns, 
sold under the guarantee of the laws, and which could not be re* 
stored but by unsettling the fortunes of ttie great mass of society^ 
will not fail to be regarded as the principal causes of the last vicis- 
situdes of the royal family, for whom they refused to make tl|e 
slightest sacrifices. Deaf to the voice of their country, and to the 
interests of their king, they will be held answerable by posterity for 
the consequences of their extravagance and of their obstinacy ."t - 

The absurd pretensions of the emigrants, and their total forget- 
fulness of the possibility of re-action, led them into the wildest and 
most impolitic measures. Imagining their cause to tie gained, the 
natimi to b^ chained at their feet, and to be incapable of resistance 
to any punishment they might inflict, they disdained the smallnt 
disguise of their sentiments and expectations. Thus, in one of 
their inflammatory pamphlets, addressing the people, their orgui 
exclums, ^ all the families you have butchered and plundered, 
those who have escaped your tury, and whom you affect to despise; 
those, upon whom you have exercised for six -and- twenty years all 
sorts of vexations and injustices, and for whom you entertain a 
sovereign liatred, are no longer disposed to submit to* your domi- 
nation. The time is passed for those things: the king, for whooa 
*we have suffered«ievery thing, is restored; the monarchy will be re- 
established, and so shall we, and you will return to the insignificatice 

* The comte d'Artois, in reply to an aristocratic deputation, comroitted 
himself so far as ta say *' Jouissons du pr68ent, je vops x^poods de Pmveoir.*' 
• [Let us enjoy the present, I will answer for the future.] 
t Le CoBciliateur. 
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Skmb wluch foxt arose."* It was upon these grounds that the 
French exc)ai«ied, ^ The Bourbons and their friends have returned 
thfsi eux^ and iM chez ffoi/«///" [home^ but not to im.] 

Not confined to these verlMil reclamations of their property, they 
proceeded in many instances both to force and to fraud, for recov- 
ering its possession. Researches were made into the validity of 
the sales of national property, and slight pretexts sufficed for their 
annuhnent. In one instance, a property of fifty thousand francs 
was confiscated, on an alleged failure in the payment of sixty francs 
in part of the purchase money. Instances also were not wanting, 
in which the ancient proprietors expeUed the occupants by force of 
arms, and in defiance of all law and order. 

The avidity which was manifested for the recovery of the old 
estates waa accompanied by every niark of contempt for the people, 
and for the army, which had fought their battles Persecution and 
proscription were the destined portions of all who had favoured, 
even by their wishes, the march of the revolution. The expiatory 
acts of religion, ordered for those events upon which the national 
liberties had been founded; the associations, formed and presided 
by the grand almoner, for sending into the provinces missionaries 
to rally the defenders of the throne and the altar, were prelimina- 
rie|^to a complete counter-revolution, and therefore in direct viola* 
tion of the royal charter. 

These and a thousand similar acts, which it is difficult to assign 
to their respective authors, but which all emanated from the emi« 
grant spirit, were the fruits of that restoration, which the foreign 
tnx ps imposed upon the country. 

To these facts may be referred, without fear of contradiction) 
much of the supposed attachment of the people to Napoleon, and 
t^e q^gerness and unanimity with which they threw off their en- 
forced allegiance to the king, and ranged themselves under Ids 
. banner. The royal government, by its conduct, had rendered it- 
self hateful to the people, suspicious to the proprietors of national 
property, contemptible to the army, and desperate in the eyes of 
every lover of constitutional liberty. Under Napoleon, the renewal 
of a military despotism was probable, as destructive war was ine- 
vitably certain; but the priests, the nobles, and the emigrants were 
expelled, and the people were satisfied that they were gainers by 
the exchange. But, however fondly the people of France might 
cling to the memory of Napoleon, under the domination of a dy- 
nasty, which understood not the changes that five-and -twenty years 
had produced in France, and which was opposed in all its personal 
feelings to the interests of the people, it is nevertheless true that 
the emperor had not a majority of friends among that part of the 
population, which took the lead in political matters. The fact in- 
deed is placed beyond the possibility of disptite by a circumstance, 
even yet, not very generally known in these countries. 

* L*auiorit6 deschosesjng^es. 
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Siime tiifte before the arrival of Napoleon from Elba, the impAs- 
sibility of a long sobmissioo to the tyranny of the ei^grants beiiig 
felt, and a conviction entertained, that any chang#in the conditioo 
of the kingdom would be for the better, an extensive conspiracy 
was formed for expelling the Bourbons, and lor assembiing a na- 
tional representation to decide upon the form of government, which 
ahould be substituted for the monarchy. 

In this conspiracy were concerned many republicans and lovers 
of the English form of government; but it embraced also military 
and other chai'aclers attached personally to^ho impeiial dynasty.* 
Yet the object of all parties being the establishment of national inde- 
pendence, and the maintenance of peace with Europe, they unani- 
mously agreed (m full confidence in the declarations of the allies, 
that their hostility was personally against the emperor,) and .bound 
themselves to each other in a solemn obligation, to exclude Napo- 
.leon from any further concern in the affairs of France-f. 

At the moment when the plot was ripe for execution,* and when 
the first movements had already been made in the north, Napoleon 
suddenly burst upon the Bourbf)ns, and commenced his excursioD 
to Paris. To declare against him under these circumstances, 
would have been, to divide the kingdom, and to fight the battles of . 
the common enemy. Submission became a matter of necessity; 
and the efforts of the friends of liberty taking a new direction, tend- 
ed to the establishment of a constitutional government, and the im- 
position of effectual restraints upon the emperor's known love ot 
domination. The activity and power of this party are exhibited in 
tde popular language of Napoleon's manifestos; and his diead of 
them is shown in the absurd measures he precipitately took, to 
strengthen himself by the acie additionncL During the whole time* 
of his absence with the army, the labours of the representative bo^f 
were directed to fortifying themselves against arbitrary encroach- 
ment^ in case of his returning victorious from the battle he was 
about to encounter; and their successful resistance to his attempt 
at seizing the dictatorship; after his defeat at Waterloo, is a suffi- 
cient pledge of the spirit by which they were actuated 4 Thus, 



* Particularly Le F Dcs- 



t This article was the basis of tlie whole enterprise, and stood first io the 
agreement. To betray the source from which the anecdote is derived, 
would, perhaps, compromise the very respectable individual who narrated 
it to the author of these pag^es. The authority^ however, is immediate, and 
such as entitles it to every consideration. 

X Qn the evening of the second abiication, in the Secret Committee of 
the Cor|>s L^u^islatif, Liucien, in a speech of coiisiilerable talent, endeavoared 
to rally that body round his brother. In summiug up, however, he ventuiud 
to accuse the French nation of levity, and want of perseverance. To this 
assertion, La Fayette repliei, "C'est une assertion calommeuse que celle, 
qu'on vient de pnjf^rer. Comment a-t-on os6 accuser la nation d'avoir €{£ 
Uvrive et peu pers^v^rante i P^ffard de I'empereur NapoWoo* Elle ra^niri 
dans les sables d'Egypte, et dans le§ deserts de Russief sur cinquante champi 
de bataiUe, dans ses d^astres, oomme dans ses victoires; et c'st poor ravoir 
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then, for a seccmd time, Ihe kings of Europe placed Napoleon on 
the throne Ly lorcingr the people to a iweasurc which bad only* 
comparative recommeTidations; and thus again they impeded the 
natiual course of ti^e nation towards freedom) and gave a new and 
debci uciive tendency to the march of the revolution. 

During the whole of the hundred days, and up to the closing of 
the cnamber of representatives against the members, the will of • 
tiie nation was as sirongly etipressed in favour of a rational freedom, 
as tiie circumstances would admit; and it may be- doubted whether 
Napoleon, notwitbt^din^ his arbitrary measures, would have con- 
tinued more than an instrument ui the hands of the national repre- 
sentation, had he even gained the battle of Waterloo* The boastful 
way in which he acknowledged his popular title to the throne; the 
ciiange in his manner; his mixing among the common people; and 
his continual anxiety to captivate good opinion, all marked the vast 
increase and intluence of liberal opinions, and the decisive change 
which had taken place in the public spirit, since the period of his 
former authority. Nor can it be believed that such men as Camot 
^ would have continued in his ministry, without some better object 

*^ than the re-establishment of his accustomed despotism. 

I,** The defeat of Napoleon, however, gave another turn to affairs; 

»' ^' and the moment was seized (perhaps not very judiciously) for the 
] ' '^ re-establishment of a republican government. The declaration of 
• rights, promulgated by the representatives, affords another proof of 
% the steadmess of the thinking classes, to the original principles of 
the revolution, for it is nearly identical with that, made by the con 
' stituent assembly *in 1789.* 

^ ' -* suivi, que nous avons 4 regfretter le sang de troia millions de Frangaia." 
[The assertion which has just been iitade is a calumny. ^W ho dares accuse 
the nation of ^vity and want of perseverance with respect to the emperor 
Napoleon? — We have followed him to the sands of Egypt, and to the deserts 
of Jkussia, to &hy fields of battle, in bis disasters, as in his victories; and we 
have followed him to regret the blood oi three millions of Frenchmen.] 

This speech has been somewhat misrepreaented: it is now given as com- 
municated to the author by tho feneral himself. 

* VeclarcUion of rtghU^ made by ihetuUiomUtutembly, July, 1789. 

Nature^bas made all men equal and free. The distinctions necessary to 
social order are founded solely in public utiUty. Every man is bom with 
rights, inalienable aqd imprescriptible. These are liberty of all sects and 
opinions, the right to preserve Ufe and honour, the right of property; the free 
disposition of person, faculties, and industry; free communioation of thought 
by every means; the pursuit of happiness; the resistance to oppression. 

The exercise of national rights has no other bounds, than those necessary 
for their common enjoyment. No man can be bound by laws, other than those 
made by himself, or his representatives; and which are already promulgated, 
and legally applied. The sovereignty- Ues imprescriptibly in the nation; and 
no individual, or body of persons, is entitled to authority, which does not 
emanate expressly fnmi that source. The end of all government is public 
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The principtes promulgated in these dedarationft, were approved 
.'hy a majority of the representatives, and form the bais §f tlie creed 
professed by the greater part of the nation. It may seem extraor- 
dinary, that, actuated by such sentiments, the French did not afford 
a more effectual opposition to, the career of their enemies. But 
under circumstances so unfavourable to resistance; when a beaten 
and dispersed army, without the materials of war, were opposed to 
ami' lion of men in arms; when doubt tnd distraction prevuled in 
the senate, and no rallying point was open for public spirit, it is dif- 
ficult to find grounds for effort, or encouragement fi>r hope. The 
enslaved condition of the press also had rendered the promulgation 
of a natural sentiment slow and unceruin; and there was little con- 
fidence among individuals, respecting the real feeling of the 
country; the obstacles therefore to a guerilla war were apparently 
insurmountable. With respect to the propriety of fighting another 
pitched battle under the walls of Paris, great difference of opinioQ 
subsisted^at the time in council, and still subsists among the people. 
The judgment of Camot, Vandamme, and the majority of the as- 
sembly, all against the risk, is entitled to considerable weight. The 
danger of delivering Paris to pillage, the universal and well-found- 
ed distrust of Fouch6, and of other leaders; the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the cause, even in the result of a victory, are all available 
excuses for not fighting. How far a confidence in the declarations 
of the allies, and of the pledge given to the house of commons by 
the British ministry, may be entitled to the same claim, is more 
than problematical. 

good; and' this requires that the legislative, executive, and judiciary authori- 
ties, should be separate and defined; and that their oi;ganization ensure a free 
representation of the citizens, the responsibilky orministers, and the impar- 
tialily of judges. The laws should be clear and precise, and uniformly appli- 
cable toeyery citizen. The taxes should be freely voted, and equally a*- 
sessed. Jtnd tu the abuser which, in the courte of iuccetawe generatioru, creep 
into ail human inttUutiofu, neceuitaie the occanonalrenewn of the lawe, U^ 
emd peaceable means should be indicaUd, to enaure, in certain casesy an extra- 
ordinary meeting of naHonal ifepuHee/for tkt expreu purpose of ^aminmg 
and correcHng the vicflS' <f the conslUution* 

Declaration qfrighis, made by the representative corps, in 1815. 

Liberty of citizens— nequality in civil and political rights — ^liberty of the 
press — liberty of worship-— the representative systeno — ^the necessary ccmsent 
of the people to levy troops and taxes — ^responsibility of Ministers. 

N. B. To these articles were added others, ansing out of the circum- 
stanpes of the ttroes. Such are-— 

Irrevocability of sales, of national property— irrevocability of existing pro- 
prietorships—abolition of tithes, of nobility, ancient and modem, hereditary 
and feudal— abolition of confiscation, in sdl cases— oblivion of past politicd 
acts and votes— institution of the legion of honoui^— continuance of inwards ta 
officers and soldiers, and of pensions to their widows— institution of juries— 
immoveability of judges— guarantee of the national Debt 
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The engagemems of the allies with Louis XVIII were evident, 
and the whole tenor of their court conduct, in congress, exhibited 
a decided hostility to the. revolutionary . principle. To hope that 
they would tolerate in France a republican,. or even a really repre* 
oentative system of government, to expect at their hands any dis- 
pensation which would leave France an- unshackled and preponde* 
rating power in the £uropean balance, was a stretch of credulity, 
which can only be justified .as the last clinging effort of drowning 
despair. On the other hand, if the people were earnest in their 
love of liberty, there was no desperation equal to an unconditional 
surrender. The army which retreated behind the Loire was consi- 
derable;^ many chiefs were eager to fight, and all would have obey- 
ed, had the order for battle been given: every house in Paris would 
have formed a citadel, and the siege might have been protractedf 
like that of Sarragossa. Had the defence of Pahs been under- 
taken, merely as a means of obtaining terms, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the effect would have been considerable. The allies 
must have felt great hesitation in committing themselves in the eyes 
of Europe, and of posterity, by the destruction of the finest city of 
the Christian conunent, the centre of civilization, the home of nearly 
half a million of huiiian beings, the dep6t of the principal remains 
of antiquity, and of the fine arts. The common voice of mankind 
would have exclaimed against the violation. At all events, the ex- 
istence of France was not dependant on that of Paris; and the sacri- 
fice of Moscow afforded a recent example. Still, however, he must 
be a bold and confident judge, who shall presume unhesitatingly 
to condemn the French for a tame submission, under such circum- 
stances. The Bourbons had received a fresh lesson, apparently, 
sufficient to instruct the slowest intellects in the conduct they ought 
to pursue. The eyes of Europe were open to the necessity for a 
liberal government in France; and the finances of its most invete- 
rate enemy were rapidly exhausting. Every thing, therefore, pro- 
mised, that the coalition would in a few years spontaneously melt and 
£all asunder, and would leave the nation to its own exertions. 
Much then, was to be expected from a Fabian policy: and when hu- 
man life, and the accumulated comforts of an immense metropolis 
were at stake, there might be reason in ceasing from a desperate 
*^i*uggle, and in preserving the national strength for a period of 
brighter auspices, and more rational expectation. 

It has been a customary attack upon the revolujtion, to assert that 
the French are at once unworthy and incapable of liberty; and that a 
forcible reinstatement of the Bourbons would be a benefit confer- 
red upon a thoughtless and inconsiderate people. This position is 
certainly convenient. By an easy generalization, it follows, that 
some despotisms are necessary; and the necessity may, in its turn, 
be applied to every particular instance. It would, however, be dif- 
ficult to show that there exists any cau^e latent in the climate, diet, 
or other physical conditions of the nation, which unfits them for that 
liberty, which is the common right of all mankind; and with respect 
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to moral eauses, they have not yet had that fttlr ^al which is ad- 
equate to decide the question. 

The enjoyment of rights is connected with the perfoamance of 
duties; and the habits* of freemen cannot be suddenly impressed 
«pon a generation nourished in slavery. But the progress which 
the nation, under every disadvantage) has made in political know- 
ledge, is by no means inconsiderable. 

The fidelity with which the office of juryman is discharged in 
France has been mentioned in another part of this volume: and in 
the worst epochs of the revolution, corruption in the exercise of the 
elective franchise was unknown; a decisive proof thitt the people are 
neither insensible to the blessings of liberty, nor ignorant of the 
basis on which it is founded.* The leading defect in the political 
character of the French, is the want of a proper jealousy of the 
minutest infringement of popular rights; it is an insendbility to in- 
dividual outrages on the liberty of the subject, where private inter- 
ests are not concerned; and the secret is betrayed in the co-exb- 
tence of an habeas corpus law, with Fouche's system of police. 

There are, and there necessarily must be, in such a capital as 
Paris, a large body of persons prene to submission, and ready to 
purchase ease and riches by compliance and flattery. The inferior 
writers (more especially the canaille [rabble] of literature) have ex- 
hibited a disgraceful want of public spirit and character; but the 
numerous examples of stern and inflexible seduction, which the re- 
peated revolutionsof the last thirty years have called into evidence, 
are amply suflicient to redeem the national reputation: it is enough 
to cite the names of La Fayette, Camot, and Gregoire. If reliance*, 
however, can be placed upon individual observation, a devotion to 
the interests of the country, and a readiness to make every sacrifice 
fior the recavery of its liberties, are much more common than ego- 
tism and apathy, among the more respectable classes. In France, 
as elsewhere, there is less patriotism among the trading part of 
the community, which is chiefly occupied with the returns of the 
ehop; but with the cultivator of *the soil, whose attachment to his 
country springs from an expansion of his domestic feelings, the 
sentiment is warm, animated, and enterprizing. Nor can it be 
doubted that the agricultural population would rise in amass, should 
the interference of foreigners be pushed too far, and the sense of 
nati6nal degradation be brought too closely home to the bosoms of 
the community. 

Situated as France has been (it cannot too often be repeated,) some 
contradiction in the popular feelings was inevitable. 'With necessi- 
ties the most opposite, with desires the most incompatible, now 

* The consequence has been, that policy^ despairing to manage the elec- 
tors, has curtailed their rights, both by open attacks, and by in^dioos corapli^ 
cation in tlie mode of election.^ " Trovata la /«^^/' says the Italian pro- 
verb, *' trovaio Pinganne*^^ 
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s^rafgliag for Hbertyy 9nd now contending for political existence, the 
oetion has lieen compelled to vibrate between constitutional security 
and external strength; and it has been led to embrace forms of go« 
vernment the most opposite in character, and contradictory in prin* 
ciple. Still, however, like Proteus in the arms of Hercules, the 
revolution, in all its metamorphoses, has preserved its individuality; 
it has tended uniformly to the same ends, and has pursued ita course 
wkh a steady, if not an undeviating regularity. 

To judge of the political sentiments of the French, at the presett 
diEiy, it is sufficient to inquire, what has been the scope of the revo- 
lution. If its tendency has been to take from the few, and to givcf 
to the many, there can not be a doubt, that the majority are favour- 
able to i^s continuance, and dread the establishment of any power 
tending to deprive them of the benefits ' they have obtained. The 
division of the nalional property into an infinity of small possessions)^ 
is in itself sufficient to attach a great mass of the people to the re* 
solution. The vast multitudes of peasants, masters o)P a little tene- 
ment, a garden well stocked and cultivated, and teeming with rtge* 
table life; proprietors of a small plot of land, a cow, a pig, and 
poultry, with good clothes, and an abundance of excellent bedding, 
while they bear testimony to the benefits which France has derived 
from its first political change, afford an overwhelming mass of 
implacable hostility to whatever tends to shake the security of the 
national sales. 

Another interest most decidedly opposed to the restoration, is 
that which arises from the abolition of tithes. The immense bene^ 
fit, which the cultivators of the soil derive from that revolutionary 
measure, fteeps alive an hatred and a jealousy of the ancient system, 
whose spirit is bigotry, and whose supporters are known to consider 
tlie clergy, not only as religious guides, but as the pillars of the 
throne, as advocates of divine fight, and as ready and useful assis- 
tants in the craft and mystery of government. Neither can the 
French fieirmer be deceived by the sophistry, so constantly played 
off in England, that the tithe falls exclusively on the landlord; for 
they h^ye/elt the difference. They have compared the opposite 
condition of a tithed and untithed cultivator: they pmctically kno^ 
that the tax is not so much levied on the soil,' as upon the hidustry 
and capital which render it productive. 

Another class of persons, bound by the same tie of mterest to 
tiie revolution, is that of the youtiger children of wealthy families. 
By a law, whose wisdom is equalled only by its humanity, the van- 
ity of the parent is prevented fiom reducing his family to beg- 
gary, in order to enrich the elder branch. By' this law the bounos 
of caprice are regulated, by the number of childi*en. The man 
who has one child only, may alienate one-half of his property, at 
pleasure. If he have two children, he is compelled to reserve two- 
thirds to divide between them; if he have three, his power of ali- 
enation extends only to one-fourth of his property.* A law like 
* Code Napoleon, 913. 
k 
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this, which provides for the comfort of all the members of A Ikmiljrf 
which gives value t& property, by its diffusion and circulation, and 
protects the state from the danger and corruptioQ of overgrown 
fortunes, manifestly strikes at the very root of the feudal systemt 
and is iucorapatible with the principles of the restoration. The an- 
cient regime is in its essence privilege, favour, and distinction. 
The subserviency of the younger children to the hereditary sup- 
porters of the family dignity and splendour, is no less a part of the 
system, than the existence itself of such representatives; the law 
therefore must be repealed or modified in a way unfavourable to 
the mass of the population, who will not easily f6rget the benefits 
they have enjoyed, for five-and-twenty years, under the protection 
of the revolutionary principle. 

Another description of persons, whose interests are injured by 
the restoration, is that of the private soldiers and subaltern officers 
of the army; who, without being, as their enemies assert, eager 
after plunder, and discontented with any settled order of society, 
may regret the competency to succeed to the highest militsoy ho- 
nours, and the certainty which merit enjoyed of finding its level, 
independently of birth or court favour. The French government 
have thought it good policy to disband the remains of the impeiial 
army, in order to disarm and separate men, whose habits of mutu- 
al confidence and of trust in their commanders gave them a dan- 
gerous advantage over their employers. But it is difficult to im- 
agine that the fresh levies will be less national, or less prejudiced 
against the new government, than their predecessors. They are 
equally alive to the recollection of the revolutionary principle of pro- 
motion; — they are the natural successors to the glory, to the re- 
grets, and to the wishes of the disbanded army; and they are fully 
as much awake to the ridicule of superannuated generals, and 
holiday colonels. The imperial soldiery, on the other hand, re- 
turned to their original occupations, exhibited the extraordinary 
picture of lieutenants at the plough, and captains in waggoners' 
frocks. Veiy many of these men, promoted from the ranks, and 
acquainted with the charms of comparative idleness and wealth, 
while they are conscious of the services by which they rose to com- 
mand, cannot repress the disdain and disgust with which they re- 
turn to servfle habits, nor conceal their hatred to the new order of 
government, which occasions their present obscurity. In the bo- 
som of their native villages, they become the centres of complaint 
—the /oct of sedition; and they will long preserve alive in the couih 
try the existing feelings, respecting the restoration. This descrip- 
tion of men might perhaps have been conciliated by kindness* and 
won by protection; for it is the nature of soldiers to attach them- 
selves to those by whom they are paid: at present, they are at once 
monuments of&ded glory, and ready instruments for the first chief, 
who may start in opposition to the reigning dynasty. 
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But if there be any class of society more fervent in its attachment 
to the revolution, and thoroughly disgusted with the annihilation of 
constitutional rights, it is that of the literary and scientific men. 
Under, this appellation it is not intended to include the official scrib- 
blers, who, divested alike of literary, as of moral character, remain 
steadily attached to the minister of police for the time being; and 
who, in consideration of a few hundred francs, are prepared with 
essays, odes, and epithalamiums, tragedies, operas, and farces, to 
adulate, or satirize, to prove, or disprove, according to the reigning 
politics of the day. The constantly increasing influence ofpublig 
opinion has given importance to the labours of these men, in the 
estimation of the minister; while the meanness of their employ- 
ment, and their facility of tergiversation, have secured them from 
persecution. The same persons, therefore, have eulogized in suc- 
cession the republic, the emperor, and the king; and they remain, 
like the feline tribe, attached to the bouse, while they equally and 
in turns caress all its various and successive inhabitants. 

The genuine literati, and more especially the men of science, 
both by interest and principle, must be attached to the revolution^ 
which had raised the dignity of talent, by opening eveiy employ- 
ment in the state to general competition, and had removed the va- 
rious impediments, with which bigotry and a mistaken policy had 
circumscribed and controlled the freedom of inquiry. Unembarras- 
sed in their functions, and raised in the scale of society, not more 
by the degradation of the honours of aristocratic distinction, than 
by their own positive increase in utility and importance, it is^ natural 
that they should be hostile to an event, which plunges them in their 
ancient ro^urf, by raising to the surface a description of persons, 
whose eminence has no necessary connexion either with knowledge 
or morals; and it is just that they should distrust a family and a go- 
vernment, which for centuries had persecutedv with unrelenting se- 
verity, all opinions which did not coincide with the prescribed scale 
of fanaticism and subserviency. The scientific classes are besides 
well aiA are that the king entertains a personal dislike to them, from 
the share they have had, or have been supposed to have hadj in the 
conduct of the revolution, while his exclusive affection for belles 
lettres, and his distate for the sciences, make but few claims on their 
admiration or esteem. In Napoleon, on the contrary, the men of 
science found a warm friend, and a co-operating protector. That he 
possessed all the acquirements to which he pretended, is not proba- 
ble. The life of a soldier is but little favourable to such various and 
extensive pursuits. But that he was a good mathematician, a com- 
petent chemist, a'h admirer (at least) of the fine arts, and posses- 
sed all the outlines of natural and physiological science, is beyond 
doubt, or contradiction. He enjoyed also a faculty, of which all 
kings are desirous, from its imposing and useful results, that of a 
goc^ natural tact for inquiry, for adopting the ideas of others in 
conversation^ and giving them the air mt origbating with himself. 
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By this faculty, he was enabled to dicute to artistt on sculpture 
and painting^, to criticise composition with musicians, and in conver- 
sation with the different professors, to draw them out, and disroi« 
them, contented with themselves, and impressed with an high idea 
of bis own talents and accomplishments.* Well aware of the im- 
portance of the sciences in improving manufactures, advancing 
agriculture, and increasing the means of defence in war, he was 
equally alive to the absurdity of that false and sophistical metaphysiof 
which had been the boast and triumph of schoolmen; and which 
|)ad so largely contributed to plunge Europe in ignorance and su- 
perstition. While, therefore, knowledge had every thing to hope 
from him, as a protector, it had the Itss to fear from his craft, as an 
emperor. It will ever remain as a testimony of his enlarged views 
and liberal respect for science, that the first article of the treaty 
he imposed upon Naples, after the battle of Marengo, stipulated 
for the release of Dolomieu, the naturalist, who had been made 
prisoner on his return from Egypt, and had been treated with every 
indignity, which barbarity and pusillanimous vengeance could in- 
flict. 

It is not then wonderful, that Napoleon in a great measure suc- 
ceeded to captivate many of that class of his subjects, and to blind 
them to the fatal consequences of his despotic character. The ha- 
bits which the revolution has occasioned of substituting practical no- 
tions of expediency, for theoretical ideas of government, have also 
induced many to give their support, or at least their tacit consent to 
his government, who were intrinsically democratic, and who looked 
forward impatiently to the epoch, which should emancipate science 
from patronage, and the republic from domination; esteeming tiie 
then existing order of things to be transitory, and to be necessitHed 
by circumstances, which at no very distant day might cease to be 
influential. Upon the whole it may be concluded, that the majority 
of the most respectable members of this body are in sentimem repute- 
lican, and that those who escaped from the personal influence (it 
mi^ht almost bo called fascination) of the emperor, have never de- 
viated from that political principle. But whether they have resisted 
imperial solicitation, or have yielded up the noble independence 
which should always accompany genius, the wihole body seem at 
heart united in a love of rational liberty and a free govemmenty whicli 
is more or less openly exhibited, according to the varying energy 
and candour of individual character. It is but justice however to 
alate, that since the return of the Bourbons, hostilities were com* 
menced by the court, who, in violation of their solemn promiset that 
none should be pursued for political opinions or abts,dismissed fram 
the national institute its most efiicient members; and in order to di- 

'^ It IB thus that he is said to have for a moment sedueed Bwijamin Cob»> 
tant, and to have tamed the republican, by a mixture of ~ ' 
ability, and of coincidence with his opinioBs. 
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minish still further the influence of this body, broke it up into sepa* 
rate academies. The enterprising and scientific Camot, who had in 
the most diilicult times preserved the integrity of his principles, 
who, sacrificing to his country all personal feelings, had stepped 
forward to protect the national independence, was among- the first 
struck oflT the list, although his candour and simplicity of faith might 
have afforded a far surer pledge of security to the reigning dynasty, 
than can be found in the sycophancy of that host of temporizers, who 
have deserted the imperial for the royal court, and are again ready 
to pass over to any other cause, which promises an increase of emblu« 
ments or honours to the seceder. 

In tiie same proscription stands also Gregoire, the advocate of ne- 
gro emancipation, the unsubdued supporter of religious freedom, 
the upholder of the Christian religion, and the protector of its 
priests, at a moment when all, who valued safety above honour and 
conscience, were eager to renounce their faith, and to attest theif 
sincerity, by persecuting the clergy. 

In this barbarous sacrifice of science to vengeance, even Monge, 
the projector of the institution itself, and one of the best geometers 
of France, was not spared. Where at that moment were the firmness 
and dignity which should belong to elevated pursuits^ Where the 
courage, which science and virtue should inspire? Had a !)ody« so 
respectable, and so weighty in public opinion, as the institute, have 
opposed but a passive resistance (if the phrase be allowable) to this 
preliminary persecution; had they either resigned their scats, or re- 
fused to fill up the places of the ejected members, how different a 
character might they have impressed upon the government! What 
a torrent of blood might they have saved! What a tremendous re<* 
actipn possibly prevented! 

The only set of men decidedly favourable to the restoraition, if the 
emigrants and privileged persons be excepted, are the lawyers, who 
find in the simple enactments, and equal jurisprudence of the Code 
Napoleon, an obstacle to litigation, highly unfavourable to their eco- 
nomic and ambitious views. The eldei: members of the law, es- 
.pecially the remains of the ancient parliaments, obliged to re-com- 
mence their studies, yet averse from the labour of learning, look 
back with regret to those forms, without which their original stock of 
acquired knowledge is useless and antiquated. The gens de robe 
[gownmenj ati^o, holding under the old regime a middle place m 
society, and enjoying a sort of secondary nobility, inherit many of 
the prejudices of the higher classes, and consider themselves as 
degraded by the revolution. It is a circumstance most unfortunate 
for humanity, that the lawyers, whose interests, well understood, 
should universally attach them to the cause of liberty, are, in fact, 
extremely prone to lend themselves to arbitrary power; and prefer 
the honours and emoluments which a monarch can bestow, to the 
elevation and distinction that free forms of government hold out to 
talent and to public services. No situation in civilised life is more 
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dignified than that of the lawyer in a free state, admiBistering justice 
without bias or partiality; no condition is more abject than that of a 
slavish and complying bar, distorting the laws to oppress the subjecty 
and known only by the injuries it inflicts on society. It is, howerer, 
but justice to state, that the French lawyers are not unanimous in 
their hostility to liberty; that many of them, disgubted at the t^col- 
lection of revolutionary violence,, and influenced by their habitual 
love t)r established order, regard the reigning dynasty as the instru- 
ments of peace; and that many more are anxious to establish a real 
representative system, and look rather to that end than to the quali- 
ties ,of the governor, or to the peculiar form, under which the gov- 
ernment shall be administered. 

To this moral view of the state of popular opinion may be append- 
ed the geographical estimate of Fouch6, whose situation, as minister 
of police, entitles him to con^iiderable credicj upon a point like the 
present. His views, likewise, will afford a necessaiy correction of 
propositions, which are inevitably somewhat too general, and wiD 
aid in a further approximation towards truth. 

The north of France, according to his statement, is in general nuH 
derate. The west, especially La Vendee, is royalist; but the great 
cities do not always partake in the enthusiasm, which the country 
people feel in favour ofthe ancient regime. Auvergne is constitution- 
ally disposed, while in Lyons there are two parties. In the south, 
royalism is of a more fanatical and inflammable character, and ma- 
nifests itself by a degree of outrage and violence, which serves only 
to generate disgust, and to aggravate hostility to the royal cause in 
other quarters. In the great towns also of this part of France, and 
amongst the labouring poor, loyally is by no means so general, or 
active, and the entire protestant population is unfiivourable to' the 
new government, from a dread of re-action, and an apprehension of 
persecution. In the east, Alsace, Lorraine, the three bishoprics, the 
Ardennes, Champaigne, Burgundy, Franche Comte, and Dauphinyy 
are opposed to tlie royal dynasty. With respect to Paris, the capital 
contains within its precincts a sufficient number of all factions, to 
give a temporary and alternate triumph to each party, as circum- 
stances become favourable to its domination. At the epoch of the 
return of Napoleon, in the course of a few hours, the white cockade 
disappeared from the streets, and was superseded by the tri-cdoured 
ribband; and this did not so much arise from the tergiversation of in- 
dividuals, as from the retreat of one party, and the renewed confi- 
dence of the other; yet the public places were always crowded. In 
case of civil war, Fouche calculates that the royalists would prevail 
in ten departments, that parties would be balanced in fifteen, and that 
in the rest a few royalists would be opposed to the mass of the peo- 
ple. It is usually imagined that the French take but little interest in 
the political events, which are passing before them; but the reverse 
is most certainly the truth. 
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Independently of the diffuaion of education, the retarn of so 
many veterans from the at^ny dissemmates, among the common 
people, a spirit of observation and reflection; and the inhabitants of 
the departments hold the Parisians in contempt, for their apparent 
fickleness and absence of determined spirit. During our residence 
in Paris, we were assured by a gentleman, recently returned from 
a considerable tour, that this sentiment was universal; and that in 
one instance, in which the municipality thought proper to parade 
the royal bust through the streets of the town, to form what they 
term an inauguration, the mayor and his ofEcers could not find an 
individual to join the procession, and that the groups in the street 
turned their backs as it passed, affecting not to be aware of the 
transaction. 

At the commencement of the revolution, the interest taken in 
politics was universal, and pamphlets and gazettes, adapted to all 
comprehensions, appeared in varied and rapid profusion. 

The violence of the jacobin faction for a time repressed all pub- 
lic demonstrations, and the political agitation was confined to the 
terrorist chiefs of the revolutionary committees. The spirit of the 
people, however, continued to show itself in the zeal and purity of 
the elections. The reign of Napoleon was likewise successful in 
repressing the manifestation of opinion, as utterly inconsistent with 
the nature of his police, or with military government. But the re- 
storation of 1814, brought the public mind once more to bear 
upon politics, and the reign of the hundred days renewed all the 
neglected notions of republican liberty. At the present moment. 
If deprived of their rights as citizens, the people are closely occu- 
pied with public interests. With less outward expression than at 
the commencement of the revolution, there reigns a greater degree 
of political good sense. Public discussions in taverns, and petitions 
for redress of grievances, of course cannot take place, as they were 
went to do in this country. Both the genius of the government, 
and the momentary lassitude of the nation, fatigued by the immen- 
sity qf its sacrifices, are adverse to such public acts. The abuse 
also which the Jacobins made of clubs, and the certain death which 
former signatures to petitions, hostile to their principles, entailed on 
the wretched victims of their reign, contributed to bring these mea- 
sures into disrepute. But a national and an individual sentiment of 
patriotism, an entire' conviction of the equality of rights among all 
orders of the state^ and an attachment to the basis of the constitu- 
tion, pervade private conversatiotis, and give a very general tone to 
French society. 

Compressed by domestic tyranny and by foreign invasion, public 
spirit has had only the short intervals of the revolution of 1789, and 
««» that of the hundred days, for its free manifestation; and these make 
too short a period for the formation of civic habits. Biit there has 
been abundant opportunity for developing and confirming in the 
great maiority of the people a knowledge of their rights, and a 
feeling of the necessity for those advantages, which result from 
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a free gOTernment. In whatever point of view the twniam be re* 
garded, it is evident that the king and nobility have to contend 
against a fearful opposition; and it is admitted by ail parties, that 
the thrqne is for the present, secured solely by the bayonets of Ib- 
reigners. Te consider the revolution then as at an end, and to 
imagine that the allied sovereigns have conquei^d the absolute pos- 
session of despotic power, either for themselves or for the French 
monarch, would be the excess of folly. The dislocation of society 
has been too complete, and the shock given to prejudces and ophi- 
ions too violent, to admit of a quiet resumption of old habits and 
ideas. The constitution of the ancient monarchy of France, con- 
sisting of usages rather than that of rights, of maxims ratiier than 
of laws, rested fundamentally upon conventional notions and tacit 
agreements, now for ever buried <« in the tomb of the Capulets." 
A complete counter-revolution is impossible; and any despotism 
which can be substituted for it, must be composed of such jarrhig 
and ill-assorted materials, as never can dove-tail and consolidate into 
harmony and subility. 

Rudis indigestaque moles 
Nee quidquam, nisi poodus iners; congestaqae eodem 
Non bene junctaruin disoordia semina remm. 

To meet the exigencies of the times, it is absolutely necessary to 
abandon those temporising i^nd journalier schemes of policy, whitht 
looking only to instant emergencies, and to present obstacles, pro- 
ceed from expedient to expedient, and add the uncertainty of chanoe 
to a Machiavellian contempt for right.* 

Between the high prerogative doctrines, and the reveries of ab- 
stract democracy, there exists a mezzo^termme^ in which alone the 
nations of Europe can settle into permanent tranquillity; but to attaia 
this point requires much more of philosophy, and a more general- 
izing perception, than has hitherto guided the councils either of the 
restored king, or of the congress of Vienna. Souise de* deux 
fiatta^ [folly on both sides,] the motto of abstract discussions in 
general, may be applied with great aptitude to the revolutionary 
contest. It is by a frank avowal of mutuai errors, that a permanent 
reconciliation can alone be effected. Is it not then the excess of 
presumption to demand that concessions should only be made on 
one side, and those by the party, which in every stage have been the 
sufferers by the misconduct of its opponents? The objection usu- 
ally offered to this mode of reasoning, that the government is too 
feeble, and that the rebellious spirits are too bold to allow of a mo- 
derated liberty, is weak and despairing. 

* It is true, thiat the wisdom of all these latter times in princes^ affiurs, is 
rather fine deliveries aud shifting^sof dang^ers and mischiefs, when thej are 
near, than solid ani] g-roiinded couises to keep them aloof: but this is bat te 
try masteries with fortune.— Bacon. 
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Of trliaf use n the temporary occupation of France by the allied 
atfmles, but to give that weight to the government, which will ena- 
ble it to adopt a generous and liberal line of policy? If that end 
bb not obtained; if the people of France be not satisfied, any des- 
potism that five years can organize, may be overthrown in a mo- 
ment; and th^ king, to retain his power, must be content to remain 
for the rest of his life in 9tatu fiuftUlari^ and to hold his sceptre in a 
feudal subjection to the allies, jrho placed it in bis hands. To add to 
the distraction that naturally belongs tb a forcible and unnatural resto- 
ration, the same fatality , which has attended the privileged classes 
through all the successive stages of the revolution, has urged them 
to that schism amongst themselves, which has surrounded the throne 
with new difficulties and dangers, has increased the agiution of so- 
ciety, and threatens to bury both parties in a common destruction. 

It has happened in recent events, nearly as in the restoration of 
Charles II of England, that the pretensions of those, who followed 
tihe fortunes of the king in his adversity, have by &r outstripped all 
possibility of compliance or benevolence in the monarch. The 
ruined condition of the finances, the extensive drain establisfied by 
the victorious foreigners, and the necessity of purchasing friends 
amongst the most powerful adherents of the imperial government^ 
have prevented him from bestowing either honours or enioiumenta 
with that 'liberality, or in that exclusive direction, which would 
meet the wants and wishes of^he emigrant nobility. The impos- 
siibility of restoring the forfeited estates, and of re-establishing the 
totality of feudal rights, has naturally formed another source of dis- 
agreement and complaint. The monarchy and the aristocracy fell 
together; and the nobleeae cannot understand, why the restoration 
should not be equally simultaneous. From this starting-post of dhi«> 
content, the ultra-royalists, in separating from their king, have hur- 
ried almost into rebellion against his authority; and have acted with 
an intemperance, of which they have so harshly accused the people^ 
in the earlier periods of the revolution. Not satisfied witli the ri- 
gorous measures adopted by the king, and as if conscious that force 
alone can uphold their obsolete pretensions, they sought to push the. 
government into such extremes of violence, as would infiiUibly have 
produced a new insurrection. To gratify their notions of govem- 
mont, every trace of the revolution must be obliterated^ the clergy 
reinstated in their property, every leading character of the former 
governments executed or exiled. 

Confiding in the strength of their foreign allies, they set no bounds 
to the rigour of their projected punishments, but considered the 
people as delivered into their hands, for the completion of vengeance. 
To this overweening and shortsighted policy, it is unnecessary to 
add, that the princes of the royal house are attached; and the anti- 
cipation of a future reign decides many against the present govern- 
ment, whom moi'e moderate measures and brighter promises might 
have bound to the throne. 

1 
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To conciliate his fomily, and to quiet the clamours of the emi-' 
c;rants> the king had in vain sacrificed his own interests^ and endm* 
^red his reputation with posterity. The unrelenting persecution 
of men, the most eminent for talents and courage: the execution of 
many subaltern and insignificant characters, put to death for tiie sole 
purpose of exciting terror; the superseding of the usupi jurisdictions 
of t tie kingdom, by more arbitrary courts; and the violation, on the 
slightest pretences^ of amnesties, granted merely for begetting a false 
security; were insufficient to gmtify the emigrant spirit. A most 
flagrant instance oi this last violence occurred at Rheims, in the case 
of general Travot, for the institution of whose trial telegraphic or- 
ders were dispatched from Paris, after the proclamation of a gene* 
ral an^nesty for all whose processes had not already commenced, in 
order tliat he might not be included in that predicament, when the 
amnesty should arrive by the ordinary poAit, to be proclaimed in the 
department where he was confined. The continuance, and even ag* 
gravation, of the infamous system of police, the entire thraldom of 
the press, Hbe crowding of the prisons with persons of the lowest 
ranks, the practised schemes of false conspiracies, formed by subal- 
tern agents of the government to ensnare the people, and the subse* 
quent execution of the victims; these, and many other outrages up- 
on the people, as they were the deeds of the ministers, will be de- 
nied by the ultra-royalist faction. But if that party are not satisfied 
with such acts of rigour, if they are not willing to stop short at that 
point, beyond which the king did not thipk it safe to proceed, their 
case will be but little benefitted by the denial. 

From a variety of circumstances, from accidmtal remarks drop* 
ped in society, and from the general tone of criticism adopted by in*. 
dividuaU of the ultra- royalist faction, an opinion might be inferred| 
that some hope existed among them of changing the head of the go* 
vemment; of either persuading, or forcing, the king to resign, and 
of placing the daughter of Louis XVI on the throne. Such an in* 
tention is easily denied; and it may perhaps be too loose a conjee* 
ture to hazard upon individual opinion: but the masculine and de- 
cided tone of character of the dutchesse d'Angouieme, the unpun* 
ished attempt to proclaim her and her husband in the west, the adop* 
tion in that part of the country of their colours,* the discussions 
respecting the Salic law, introduced into the English journals, all 
tend to confirm the suspicion. The unwonted firmness and decistss 
of the king in the instance of the urdounance, by which, in dismiss 
fling the chambers, and proceeding to a. new election, he deprived 
the princes of their presidencies in the electoral colleges; and the ss* 
6resy which he ol>served respecting the whole measure to them, 
while they dined daily at his table, evince tiie pressure of reasons of 
•tate, more than usually urgent, and personally applicable to the 
members of his family. 

* The green ribbon is now worn publicly by the Angouleme faction, as a. 
badge of party. 
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A stdry was some time back confidantlf circulated in Paris 
amongst persons of the higher classes, that the minister of police 
Inad intercepted, and shown to the king, the correspondence of some 
aaemhers of his family, in which, reports were fabricated and sent 
to Flanders, to be there thrown into circulation, whose object was to 
lead the king4nto a suspicion of his ministers, and to induce him to 
throw himself into the arms of the uitra-royalists. Another anec* 
dote, which was related about the same time, stated that some arti- 
cles, pergonal ly disrespectful to the king, having appeared in a 
London paper, it had been deemed expedient to buy over the editoi^ 
but that, when the attempt was made, it was discovered that he was 
already in the pay of the uUra-royalist chiefs. How far such anec- 
dotes are worthy of credit, it is difficult to determine, the want of a 
free channel for intelligence giving an unnatural currency to all 
sorts of fabrication at Paris; but the total abandonment with which 
the king has thrown himself into the guidance of his ministers, and 
his opposition to the wishes of his fiamily, give a great colour and 
plausibility to such relations. 

Without, however, attributing to the ultra-royalists designs of 
such excessive hostility towards the king, their separation from his 
interests, and their clamorous opposition to his measures, betray a 
degree of blindness and of selfishness perfectly incomprehensible. 
In the old times, when the thrones of Europe rested on the firmest 
basi», it was esteemed but ill policy in the heirs of the kingdom, to 
set an example of insubordination. But at the present moment, to 
disturb the march of government, to agitate the nation with party 
disputes, and to ridicule the person and character of the king, is to 
fight the battles of the revolution, and to shake the monarchy to its 
centre. The dilemma in which the king is placed, is difficult and 
embarrassing. Concession to the ultras is pregnant with certain, 
with inevitable destruction. The measures of this party, as they 
are founded in passion, so are they dependant solely upon physicsd 
force. The contempt the ultras entertain for the people, blinds 
them to the remotest sense of danger, and places the possibility of 
re-action perfectly beyond their calculations. The sang froid and 
indifference, with wMch propositions the most violent were discus- 
sed, at Paris, in the Bahna of the emigrants, excited in our minds 
the most painful emotions. Nothing could be more distressing than 
to behold individual^, who, politics apart, are gentle, amiable, po» 
lished, and hospitable, thus casting themselves headlong upon ob- 
vious destruction. The axe seemed to vibrate over their heads, as 
they talked; and the most terrific images of revolutionary horror 
were excited, by the desperate intemperance of their wishes and ex- 
pectations. The king, on the other hand, in throwing himself into 
the hands of his ministers, has to encounter the whole force of re* 
sistance of the ultra -royalists; and to balance their intrigues, he must 
associate himself with persons whom he dare not trust, and who 
have little trust in him. Without energy of character to adopt a 
fine of conduct altogether popular^ and coincident with the spirit of 
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the day; without any accurate notions^ as to what should be |;raBted 
and what withheld; his difficulties serve only to throw him upon ar- 
bitrary and violent measures; and the ultra-royalists have the un- 
blushing hypocrisy to profit by them, and to assume the mask of 
moderation. In the meantime, the people, deprived of the virtual 
exercise of the elective franchise, and perfectly sensible of the hos- 
tility of both parties to liberty, remain quiet and indifferent. Satis- 
fied that the division must in' the end prove beneficial to themselvesi 
they await a better opportunity for exertion and enterprise. 

In this condition of the country, it is impossible to speculate upon 
fbturity, with any hope of precision. The line at present pursued 
by the ministry, favourable neither to the noblesse nor to the people, 
wants unity of design, and firmness of execution, to lead to impor- 
tant results, while the age and infirmities of the king prevent any 
extended calculation on the effects of his measures The conduct 
which can alone terminate in order and harmony, is obvious. A 
manly recognition of constitutional principles, the establishment of> 
an entire representation of the people, a real responsibility of minis- 
ters, and an unshackled press, absolute indifference between sects oi 
religion, and a perfect oblivion oi the past, would lay the foundation 
of ^ powerful and prosperous monarchy; and with these advantaijes 
the people would be reconciled to continue under the government of 
the reigning dynasty. To hope, however, for such a government, 
cither from the king, or the princes of his house, seems almost ro- 
mantic. MeaMires of temporary expediency, independent of all 
principle, except that of the re-consolidation of the ancient regime, 
are alone to be expected from either party. To set the nation at 
case respecting property, the claims of the priesthood should, above 
all things, be silenced and put to rest; yet both mod^r6s and ultras 
place their hope in maintaining the cause of royalty, in the agency 
of religion. Absurd and superstitious ceremonies are revived: pro- 
cessions, funeral services for the victims of the revolution, endow- 
ments of convents, every species of bigotry, is put into action 
among a nation of free thinkers, or at least of enemies to clerical 
pretension. 

In matters of religious form, whatever is not sacred is ridiculous. 
A cat or an onion were respecdd)le objects of worship, in " the good 
old times" of Egypt;, while the Jupiter of Phidias could procure but 
an equivocal respect from the enlightened Greeks. In this particu- 
lar, the taste of the people must be gratified. Or they reject the 
whole. The ridicule, which the very populace' attached to the pup- 
pet-show procession of the f<Ete dieu, is highly dangerous to the 
authority, from which the celebration of that ceremony emanated; 
and it attaches itself by a natural association with every other func- 
tion of the crown, and still more with the person of its possessor. 
On this point there cannot be two opinions. The churches in France 
are universally empty, or occupied exclusively by the infirm', by 
females, and by children. Of the many churches we visited, that of 
Dieppe was the only one, in which we saw a decent con^regadoiw 
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hxA io tbi^ the females abouiided in a ratio of nearly ten to onr. In 
P^risi the very lowest classes cftnnot conceal their dtreapect for 
priests, and their public ceremonies. 

To' attempt the regeneration of clerical authority in France, in 
obviously vain. In spite of Jesuits, inquisitions^ and all other eatab* 
HshmentSf Cathdieism lies prostrate before the revolution. If the 
government desire to re-establish religion in France, it must bo 
affected by a greater conformity to reason, and by the abolition of 
mummeries, which have no longer any effect, but to afford an ob- 
TiouH butt for the ridicule of the dullest apprehensions. 

To sum up the particulars of the political state of France, in % 
few words (for the subject in detail is nearly inexhaustible), the na« 
tion may be at present considered as an aggregate of two distinct 
races., the representatives of the ninth and of the nineteenth centu* 
ries, between whom there is neither community pf interests, feelingSi 
nor opinions. And however formidable the one party may seem, by 
the weight of a despotic government and an armed alliance, the 
other possesses the whole influence of numbers, wealth, pmblic opir 
nion, and the character and tendency of the age. 

After the numerous and extraordinary changes which have take^ 
place in Europe, it would be ridiculous to affect a prophetic insight 
into the revolutions that are immediately to ensue. The reigning 
family may continue on the throne for many years; for there ia 
neither confidence among individuals, nor concentration enough of 
the means of opposition to depose them, without the concurrence of 
some accidental shock. They may, on the other hand, be swept off 
from power in a moment; for the discontent is general, and public 
opinioD decidedly against them. The single circumstance of the 
domination of foreigners might drive the whole nation to arms, 
should a leader appear possessed of the confidence and affections of 
the people. 

Upon the whole, however, the chances in favour of the perma* 
nence of the existing order of things are few: the probabilities of its 
speedy dissolution are numerous and weighty. The fatal division 
of the royalists amongst themselves; the violence, and at the same 
time the weakness, of the measures of government; the increasing 
difficulties of the finance; seem to promise little from the influence 
of time. If the attention be turned, from the internal condition of 
France, to the state of Europe at large, the causes of mutation will 
appear more numerous, and influential. 

The condition of England, tlie centre and very soul of the coalition 
against the revolution, is critical. Its poverty alone will for many 
years prevent a further interference with the affairs of the continent: 
it is likewise more than doubtful, whether the nati<^^itse]f would 
permit a longer continuance of that policy, by which it has so mate- 
rially suffered; and there seems every feason for supposing that one 
or both of these causes may produce a speedy recall of the army of 
occupation, if, indeed, the French government itself be not anxious 
feD remove such expensive friends. 
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If, from England, the attention be turned to continental affairs, it 
xneets with an assemblage of heterogeneous and hostile elements^ 
held together by the operation of force, and in com^iance with the 
interests of a few individuals, not united by the cementing bond of 
public utility, and the common good. 

In Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and Poland, the natural boun- 
daries of kingdoms violated, the interest and feelings of nations des- 
pised, there remain aggregates, rather than masses; collections of 
individuals, rather than communities or states. By the contradic* 
tion of prejudices and opinions, by the abrupt subversion of customa 
and habits, the relations of sovereign and people are exchanged for 
those of the task-master and slaves. 

The European republic thus disjointed, the christian population 
thus diasatisfiedt all settled and established notions of right are sacri- 
ficed to the ambition and avarice of a few military chieftains. 

In circumstances thus unnatural and perverted, ft is not surprising 
that revolutionary principles h^ve disseminated themselves from the 
Tagus to the Neva: and that a spirit of liberty, the eldest born off"* 
spring of the art of printing, continues to impress indelible changes 
upon every nation ot the civilized w(»rld. Before this influence, ex- 
isting institutions must bend; before this illumination, abuses and 
absurd combinations must disappear; or society will eventually dis- 
solve and founder; to be re-cast in a mould more adapted to existing 
feelings, co-oi*dinate with the interests, and commensurate with the 
necessities of the great mass of mankind. 
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